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BOOK THE THIRa* 


ORATIONS, CHARACTERS, AND LETTERS. 


§ 1. On the Cheat Historical 
V Ages, 

Every age has produced heroes 
' and politicians ; all nations have ex- 
perienced revolutions ; and all his- 
tories are nearly alike, to those who 
seek only to furnish their memories 
with facts ; but whosoever thinks, or, 
what is still more rare, whosoever has 
taste, will find but four ages in the 
history of the world. These four 
happy ages are those in which the 
arts were carried to perfection ; and 
which, by serving as the jera of the 
greatness of the human mind, arc 
examples for posterity. 

The first of these ages to which 
true glory is annexed, is that of Phi- 
lip and Alexander, or that of a Pe- 
ricles, a Demosthenes, an Aristotle, 
a Plato, an Apelles, a Phidias, and 
a Praxiteles; and this honour has 
been confined within the limits of 
ancient Greece ; the rest of the 
known world was then in a state of 
barbarism. 

The second age is that of Caesar 
Augustus, distinguished likewise 
by the nanies of Lucretius, Cicero, 
VoL. 11. NOS. 19 20. 


Titus, Livius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Varro, and Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed 
the taking of Constantinople by Ma- 
hpinet II. Then a family of private 
^izens were seen to do that which 
^ kings of Europe ought to have 
uhderAken. The Medicis invited to 
Florence the Learned, who had been 
driven out of Greece by the Turks. 
— ^This was the age of Italy’s glory. 
The polite arts had already recover- 
ed a new life in that country ; the 
Italians honoured them with the titfe 
of Virtu, as the first Greeks had dis- 
tinguished them by the name of Wis- 
dom. Every thing tended towards 
perfection ; a Michael Angelo, a Rar 
phael, a Titian, a Tasso, and an Arios- 
to, fiourished. The art of engraving 
was invented ; elegant architecture 
appeared again, as admirable as in 
the most triumphant ages of Rome ; 
and the Gothic barbarism, which h^ 
disfigured Europe in every kind of 
production, was driven from Italy, to 
make way for good taste. 

The arts, always transplanted from 
Greece to Italy, found themselves in 

B 
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I IK>il, where they insta|ifl||H stood 

France; Englanol^IPe ; it has 
Qmliaiiyi and Spain, aimed in their 
turns to gather these fruits ; but 
either they could not live in those 
climates, or else they degenerated 
very fast. * ' 

Francis I. encouraged learned mcili, 
but ^uch as were merely learned men : 
he had • architects ; but he had noj 
Michael Angelo, nor Palladio* he 
endeavoured in vain to Establish 
schools for painting ; the Italian 
masters whom -he invited to France, 
raised no pupils there. *Some epi- 
grams and a^few Iqose tales, made 
the whole of our poetry. Rabelah 
was the only prose writer in vogue! 
in the time of Henry II. 

In a word, the Italians alone were 
in possession of every thing that was 

beautiful, excepting music, whichition is quickly made to the elegant 
was then but in a rude state ; and! and the agreeable ; and it is not at 
experimental philosophy, which was all astonishing, that painting, sculp- 
every wlierc equally unknown. 

Lastly, the fourth age is that known 
by the name of the age of Lewis XIV. 
and is perhaps that whicli approaches 
the nearest to perfection of all the four ;{ 


[book ml 

in need of at that* 
introduced taste into 
Germany, and the sciences into Rus- 
sia; it has even re-animated Italy, 
which was languishing ; and Europe 
is indebted for its politeness and spi- 
rit of socilty, to the court of Lewis 

xJtv. 

•Before this time, the Italians called 
all the people on this side the Alps 
by the name of Barbarians. It must 
be owned that the Frenclr; in soin(‘ 
degree, deserved this rcproaclifur' 
epithet. Our forefathers joined tlie' 
romantic gallantry of the Moors witli 
the Gothic rudeness. They had 
hardly any of the agreeable aits 
amongst them ; which is a proof that 
the useful arts were likewise neglect- 
ed ; for, when once the things of u-^e 
arc carried to perfection, the traiisi- 


ennehed by the discoveries ^f the 
three former ones, it has done great- 
er things in certain kinds than those 
tliree together. All the arts, indeed, 
were not carried farther than under 
the Medicis, Augustus, and \lexan' 
drr ; but human reason in general 
was more impro\ed. In this age we 
first became acquainted with sound 
philosophy. It may truly be said, 
that from the last years of Cardinal 
Richelieu’s administration till those 
which followed the death of Lev is 
XIV. there has happened such a ge- 
neral revolution in our arts, our ge- 
nius, our manners, and even in our 
government, as will serve as an im- 
mortal mark to the true glory of our 
country. This happy influence has notj 
been oonlitted to France ; it has com- 
municated itself to England, where 
it has stirrqd up an emination which 


ture, poetry, eloquence, and philoso- 
phy, should be in a mariner unknown 
to a nation, who, though possessed 
of harbours on the Western ocean and 
the Mediterranean sea, were without 
ships ; and who, though fond of lux- 
ury to an excess, were hardly pro- 
vided with the most common manu- 
factures. 

The Jews, the Genoese, the Vene- 
tians, the Portuguese, the Fleniisli, 
the Dutch, and the English, carried 
on, in their turns, the trade of France, 
which was ignorant even of the first 
principles of commerce. Lewis XU I. 
at his accession to the crown, had 
not a single ship ; the city of Pans 
contained not quite four hundred 
thousand men, and had not above 
four fine public edifices ; the otlier 
cities of the kingdom resembled those 
pitiful villages which we see on the 
other side of the Loire. The nobili- 
ty, who were all stationed in the 
country, in dungeons surrounded 
with deep ditches, oppressed the pea- 
sant who cultivated the bind. Tile 


^ ingciuous andf deeply-learned 1 high roads were almost impassable; 
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the towns were destitute of poli< 
and the government had hardly 
credit among foreign nations. 

We must acknowledge, that, cwer 
since the decline of the Carlovingian 
family, France had languished more 
or less in this infirm state^ merely for 
want of the benefit of a good admi- 
nistration. • 

For a state to be powerful, 
people must either enjoy a liberty 
founded on the laws, or the royal au- 
thority ifiUst be fixed beyond all op- 
position. In France, the people 
were slaves till the reign of Philip 
Augustus ; the nohiemen were ty- 
rants till Lewis XL ; and the kings, 
always employed in maintaining their 
authority against their vassals, had' 
neither leisure to think about the 
happiness of their subjects, nor the 
power of making them happy. 

Lewis XL dirl a great deal for the 
regal power, but nothing for the hap- 
piness or glory of the nation. Fran- 
cis 1. gave birth to trade, navigation 
and all the arts ; but he was too un- 
fortunate to make them take root in 
the nation during his time, so that 
they all perished with him. Henryj 
the Great was on the point of raising 
France from the calamities and bar- 
barisms in which she had been pliing- 
ed by thirty years of discord, when 
he was assassinated in his capital, in 
the midst of a people whom he had 
begun to make happy. The Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu, busied in humbling 
the house of Austria, the Calvinists, 
and the Grandees, did not enjoy a 
power sufficiently undisturbed to re- 
form the nation ; but he had at least 
the honour of beginning this happy 
work. 

Thus, for the space of 900 years, 
our genius had been almost always 
restrained under a Gothic govern- 
ment, in the midst of divisions and 
civil wars ; destitute of any laws or 
fixed customs; changing every se- 
i^nd century a language which still 
iShntinued mdp iin^l 'Tka 
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were without discipline, and 
gers to every thing but war and 
ess : the clergy lived in disorder 
and ignorance ; and the common 
people without industry, and stupified 
in their wretchedness. 

^ The French had no share either 
in the great discoveries, or admira- 
tte inventions of other nations : they 
have no title to the discoveries of 
printing, gunpowder, glasses, tele- 
sco^s, the sector, compass, the air- 
pump, hr the true system of the uni- 
verse : they were making tourna- 
ments, whMe the Portuguese and 
Spaniards'^were discovering and con- 
quering new countries from the east 
\\o the west of the known world. 
Charles V. had already scattered the 
treasures of Mexico over Europe, be- 
fore the subjects of Francis I. had 
discovered the uncultivated country 
of Canada ; but, by the little which 
the French did in, the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, we may see 
what they are capable of when pro- 
perly conducted. Voltdire. 

s 

i § 2. On the Constitution of 
England. 

In every government there are 
three sorts of power ; the legislative ; 
the executive, in respect to things 
dependent on the law of nations ; 
and the executive, in regard to things 
that depend on the civil law. * 

By virtue of the first, the prince or 
magistrate enacts temporary or per- 
petual laws, and amends or abrogates 
those that have been already enacted. 
By the second, he makes, peace or 
war, sends or receives embassies, he 
establishes the public security, and 
provides against invasions. By the 
third, he punishes criminals, or de- 
teimines the disputes that arise be- 
tween individuals. The latter we 
shall call the judiciary power, and 
the other simply the executive power 
of the state. 
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is a tranquillity of mind, arising ^ situation must the poor 

the opinion each .person has of Kw In under those republics ! 

safety. In order to have this liberty, T|e same body of magistrates are 
it is requisite the government be so possessed, as executors of the law, 
constituted as one man need not to be of the whole power they have given 
afraid of another. themselves in quality of legislators. 

When the legislative and execn- They may^lunder the state by their 
live powers are united in the sanjie general determinations ; and, as they 
person, or in the same body of magis- liaifb likewise the judiciary power in 
trates, there can be no liberty ; be- thJlr hands, every private citizen may 
cause apprehensions may arise, Jest be ruined by their particular deci- 
the same monarch or senate* should siona. «« 

enact tyrannical laws, to execute The whole power is here united in 
them in a tyrannical maiyier. one body ; and though there is no 

Again, there is no libesty, if the external pomp that indicates a des- 
power of judging be not separated potic sway, yef the people feel the 
from the legislative ‘and executive qffects of it every moment, 
powers. Were it joined with the le-< ► Hence it is that many of the princes 
gislative, the life and liberty of the of Europe, whose aim has been level- 
subject would be exposed to arbi- led at arbitrary power, have constant- 
trary control ; for the judge would ly set out with uniting in their own 
he then the legislator. Were it join- persons all the branches of magis- 
ed to the executive |K)wer, the judge tracy, and all the great offices of stale, 
might behave with all the violence I allow, indeed, that the mere here- 
of an oppressor. ditary aristocracy of the Italian re- 

There would be an end of every publics, does not answer exactly to 
thing, were the same man^ or the the despotic power of the eastern 
same body, whether of the nobles, or princes. The number of magistrates 
of the people, to exercise those three sometimes softens the power of the 
powers, that of enacting laws, that of magistracy ; the whole body of the 
executing the public resol utionf, and nobles do not always concur in the 
that of judging the crimes or differ- same designs ; and different tribu- 
ences of individuals. nals* are erected, that temper each 

Most kingdoms of Europe enjoy a other. Thus, at Venice, the legisla- 
moderate government, because the live power is in the Council, the cx- 
prince, w^ho is invested with the two ecutive in the Pregadi, and the judi- 
first powers, leaves the third to his ciary in the Quarantia. But the 
subjects. In Turkey, where these mischief is, that these different tri- 
three powers are united in the Sul- bunals,are composed of magistrates 
tan's person, the subjects groan under all belonging to the same body, which 
the weight of a most frightful oppres- constitutes almost one and the same 
sion. power. 

In the republics of Italy, where The judiciary power ought not to 
these three powers are united, there be given to a standing senate ; it 
is less liberty than in our monarchies, should be exercised by persons taken 
their government is obliged from the. body of the people (as at 
to recourse to as violent methods Athens) at certain times of the year, 
fyi Ite support, as even th^t of the and pursuant to a form and manner 
t'Urki ; witness the state inquisitors prescribed by law, in order to erect 

t Venrice, and the lion's mouth, into a tribunal that should last only as 
ieh evej^y informer may at all long as necessity requires. o* 

thfbW hii Written Accusations. | By this means the powe/of judg- 
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fc]g, a power so terrible to mankin^M fBhort and Ijpiited timei to tm- 
not being annexed to any particuM plibn si;isj^ctod prtsKms, wba^in that 
state or profession, becomes, as ^ case would lose their lib^iy only for 
were, invisible. People have not a while, to preserve it for ever, 
then the judges continually present And this is the only leasonaUe 
to their view ; they fear the office, method that can be substituted to the 
but not the magistrate. • tyrannical magistracy of the Kphori, 

In accusations of a deep or crimi- an^ to the state inquisitors of Venice, 
nal nature, it is proper the person «vho are also despotical. 
cused should have the privilege 8f As in a free state, every man who 
choosing in some measure his judges, is sU{^osed a free agent, ought to be 
in concurrence with the Jaw ; or at his bwn governor ; so the legislative 
least he should have a right to ex- power should reside in the whole 
cept against so great a number, that body of the j[)eople. But since this 
the remaining part may be deemed is impossible in large states, and in 
his own choice. • small ones is subject to many incon- 

The other two powers may be vcgiiences, it is ftt the people should 
given rather to magistrates or per- a^t by thei'r representatives, what they 
manent bodies, because they arc not cannot act by themselves, 
exercised on any private subject ; one The inhabitants of a particular 
being no more than the general will town are much better acquainted 
of the state, and the other the exe- with its wants and interests, than 
cution of that general will. with those of other places ; and are 

But though the tribunals ought not better judges of the capacity of their 
to be fixed, yet the judgments ought, neighbours, than of that of the rest of 
and to such a degree as to be always their countrymen. The members 
conformable to the exact letter of the therefore of the legislature should not 
law. Were they to be the private be chosen* from the general body of 
opinion of the judge, people would the nation ,* but it is proper, that in 
then live in society without knowing every considerable place, a represen- 
exactly the obligations it lays them tative should be elected by the inha- 
under. bitants. 

The judges ought likewise to be The great advantage of represen- 
in the same station as the accused, tatives is their being capable of dis- 
or in other words, his peers, to the cussing affairs. For this the people 
end that he may not imagine he is collectively are extremely unfit, which 
fallen into the hands of persons in- is one of the greatest inconveniences 
dined to treat him with rigour. of a democracy. 

If the legislature leaves the exe- It is not at all necessary that the 
cutive power in possession of a right representatives, who have received a 
to imprison those subjects who can general instruction from their elec- 
give security for their good behaviour, tors, should wait to be particularly in^ 
there is an end of liberty ; unless structed in every affair, as is practised 
they are taken up, in order to answer in the diets of Germany. True it is, 
without delay to a capital crime : in that by this way of proceeding, the 
this case they are really free, being speeches of the deputies might with 
subject only to the power of the law. greater propriety be called the voice ot 
But should the legislature think it- the nation; but, on the other hand, this 
self in danger by some secret conspi- would throw them into infinite de* 
racy against the state, or by a corre- lays, would give eachdepnity & power 
^n&^dence with a foreign enemy, it of controlling the aMmbly ; tmd oh 
might atdhdrise the executive power, the most ttrgehft and pMsiiig ooot 




i^ions, t^.^riogsof thejiation a stop to the enterprises of the 

by !;^^|^ple, as the people have a right to 

.( When the d^uea^ aisi Mr. Sidney pit a stop to theirs, 
well observes, represent a body of ^ The legislative power is therefore 
peopfe, as in Holland, they ought to committed to the body of the nobles, 
m accountable to their constituents : and to the body chosen to represent 
but it is a di^erent thing in Engl^^d, the peop)p, which have each their as- 
where they are deputed by boroughs, semblies and deliberations apart, each 
All the inhabitants of the several tkeir separate views and interests, 
districts ought to have a right of vot- ^ Of the three powers above men- 
ing at the election of a reprege^ta- tinned, the judiciary is in some mea- 
tive, except such as are in so meib i fpre next to nothing. Tlmre remains 
situation, as to be deemed to have no therefore only two ; and as those have 
will of their own. Heed of a regulating power to temper 

One great fault there*jvas in mdst them, the part of the legislative body, 
of the ancient republics ; that the composed of ihe nobility, is extreme- 
people had a right, to active resdu- ly proper for this very purpose, 
tions, such as require some execd^ The body of the nobility ought to 
tion ; a thing of which they are ao- be hereditary. In the first place it is 
solutely incapable. ;^They ought to so in its own nature : and in the next, 
have no hand in the :^vernment, but there must be a considerable interest 
for the choosing of representatives, to preserve its privileges ; privileges 
which is within their reach. For that in themselves are obnoxious to 
though few can tell the exact degree popular envy, and of course, in a free 
of men’s capacities, yet there are state, are always in danger, 
none but are capable of knowing, in But as an hereditary power might 
general, whether the person they be tempted to pursue its own parti- 
choose is better qualified tMin most of cular interests, and forget those of the 
his neighbours. people ; it is proper that, where they 

Neither ought the representative may reap a singular advantage from 
body to be chosen for active* resolu- being corrupted, as in the laws re- 
tions, for which it is not so fit ; but lating to the supplies, they should 
for the enacting of laws, or to see have no other share in the legislation, 
whether the laws already enacted be than the power of rejecting, and not 
duly e^iecuted ; a thing they are very that of resolving, 
capable of, and which none indeed By the power of resolving, I mean 
but themselves can properly perform, the right of ordaining by their own 
In a state, there are always per- authority, or of amending what has 
sons distinguished by their birth, been ordained by others. By the 
riches, or honours ; but were they to power of rejecting, I would be under- 
be confounded with the common peo- stood to mean the right of annulling 
pie, and to have only the weight of ^ a resolution taken by another, which 
single vote like the rest, the common was the power of the tribunes at 
liberty would be their slavery, and Rome. And though the person pos- 
they would have no interest in sup- sessed of the privilege of rejecting may 
porting it, as most of the popular re- likewise have the right of approving, 
solutioos would be against them, yet this approbation passes for no 
Tbesharethey have, therefore, in the more than a declaration, that he in- 
lugidfttire, ought to be proportioned tends to make no use of his privilege 
tn the oli»er advantages they have in of rejecting, and is derived uom that 
the stab; ; which happens only when very privilege. ^ ^ v 

they fieil a ho4y that has a right to] The executive power ought to be ^ 
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hi the hands of a monarch ; beeau^l|il^ s&me body^ 
this branch of government, whi^il&g/ it on^oe 
has always need of expedition, is b^' longer expect any 
ter administered by one than l>y and of codrse they 
many : whereas whatever depends come desperate, or 
on the legislative power, is oftentimes indolence* 

better regulated by many 4han by a The legislative body should not 
single person. assemble of itself. For a body is 

But if there was no monarch, add tsiq^sed to have no will but when it 
the executive poi/Ter was commiudtl is lEUisembled ; and besides, were it 
to a certain number of persons so*' n^^assemble unanimously, it would 
looted from the legislative body, the^ !l)l^fi^|K>8$ible to determine which was 
would be an end then of liberty ; rea]i|r the legislative body, the part 
reason the two powers would be uftiv awthbled, or the other. And if it 
cd, as the same persons would aetO*- trbd a right tp prorogue itself, it might 
ally sometimes have, arfd would more* happen never to be prorogued ; which 
over be always able to have, a i^hare wpuld be extremely dangerous in 
in both. case it should ever attempt to en- 

Were the legislative body to be a croach on the executive power. Bc- 
coiisiderable time without meeting, sides, there m 'seasons, some of 
tills would likewise put an end to li- which are rooi;^ proper than others, 
berty. For one of these two things for assembling the legislative body : 
would naturally follow ; either that it is fit therefore that the executive 
there would be no longer any legis- power should regulate the time of 
lative resolutions, and then the state convening as well as the duration of 
would fall into anarchy ; or that these those assemblies, according to the 
resolutions would be taken by the circumstances and exigencies of state 
executive power, which would ren- known to* itself, 
der it absolute. Were the executive power not to 

It would be needless for the legis- have a right of putting a stop to the 
lative body to continue always as- encroachments of the legislative bo- 
sernbled. This would be trouble- dy, the latter would become despotic ; 
some to the representatives, and mesre- for as it might arrogate to itself what 
over would cut out too much work authority it pleased, it would soon 
for the executive power, so as to destroy all the other powers, 
take olT its attention from executing, But it is not proper, on the other 
and oblige it to think only of defend- hand, that the legislative power should 
ing its own prerogatives, and the have a right to stop the executive, 
right it has to execute. For as the executive has its natural 

Again, were the legislative body limits, it is useless to confine it ; be- 
to be always assembled, it might sides, the executive power is general- 
happen to be kept up only by filling ly employed in momentary operatioMs. 
the places of the deceased members The power, therefore, of the Roman 
with new representatives ; and in tribunes was faulty, as it put a stop 
that case, if the legislative body was not only to the legislation, but like- 
once corrupted, the evil would be wise to the execution itself ; which 
past all remedy. When different le- was attended with infinite mischiefs, 
gislative bodies succeed one another, But if the legislative power, in a 
the people, who have a bad opinion free government, ought to have no 
of that which is actually sitting, may right to stop the executive, it has a 
^*t%asonably entertain some hopes of right, and ou^ht to have the means 
the next : *but were it to be always of examining in what manner its laws 
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pX^CUtOd j' U| 

iii?^iw»V4a»ndh^ 1 ^ ^ 

iretheCosmi 
'ix^iio account of] 



Sot whither my be tbe issue of | 
tiiat e^aniiiialto legi|slative bpdy 
4E»ttght^ mi to hayo i power of judging 
^rsoh, nojr of conrse the c0nd<l^|»< 
of hiifk who is intrusted with the 
ecutive power. His person 
be sacrea^ because, as it is n< 


tried by their peers. The no* 
iTity* for this reason, ought not to 
cited before the ordinary courts of 
judicature, but before that part of the 
legida^re which is composed of their 
own body. 

It is possible that the law, which 
is clear-sighted in one sense, and 
;b)ii^d,ioi another, might in some cases 
be^foO Severe. But as we have al- 
j^ady observed, the national judges 
no more than the mopth that pro- 


the legislative, body from 
themselves arbitrary, thd^moi^cttt 
is accused or tried, there is an end 
of liberty. 

In this case the state would be 
longer a monarchy, but a kind of re^ 
publican, though free govern- 
ment. But as the person intrusted 
with the executive power cannot 
abuse it without bad counsellors, and 
such as hate the laws as ministers, 
though the laws favour them as sub- 
jects ; these men may be examined 
and punished. An advantage which 
this government has ovef that of| 
Gnidiis, where the law allowed of no 
such thing as calling the Amymones* j 
to an account, even after theia admi- 
nistration ;t and therefore the peo- 
ple could never obtain any satisfac- 
tion for the injuries done them. 

Though, in general, the judiciary 
power ought not to be United with 
any part of the legislative, yet this is 
liable to three exceptions, founded on 
the particular interest of the party 
accused. 

The great are always obnoxious to 
popular envy ; and were they to be 
judged by the people, they might be 
in danger from their judges, and 
would moreover be depriv^ of the 
privile^ which the meanest subject 
is possessed of, in a free state, of be- 

• werre mngifltratss chown aniioally by 

the petite. See 8i«pben of Dyzaoiiiim. 

Imvfal ia«iScu«e lUmas magia* 
^Fpm sfhsr llie exoiniiifkn ef tbeir several of- 
iNh. Ses |>tenys. HaBcarn. 1 9. Uie aflair cf 


for tl^ good of the state to pre:^| lllupces the words of the law, mer^ 


beings incapable of moderat- 
ing either its force or rigour. That 
part, therefor^ of the legislative bo- 
dy;, which we have just now observed 
to bp a necessary tribunal, on ano- 
ther occasion, is aJso a necessary tri- 
bunal in this ; it belongs to its su- 
preme authority to moderate the law 
in ff.vour of the law itself, by miti- 
gating the sentence. 

It might also happen, that a sub- 
ject intrusted with the administration 
of public afiairs, might infringe the 
rights of the people, and be guilty of 
crimes which the ordinary magis- 
trates either could not, or would not 
punish. But in general the legisla- 
tive power cannot judge ; and much 
less can it be a judge in this particu- 
lar»case, where it represents the party 
concerned, which is the people. It 
can only therefore impeach : but be- 
fore what court shall it bring its im- 
peachment ? Must it go and abase 
itself before the ordinary tribunals, 
which are its inferiors, and being 
composed moreover of men who are 
cliosen from the people as well as it- 
self, will naturally be swayed by the 
authority of so powerful an accuser 1 
No : in order to preserve the dignity 
of the people, and the security of the 
subject, the legislative part which 
represents the people, must bring in 
its charge before the legislative part 
which represents the nobility, who 
heve neither the same interests nor 
the same passions. 

Here is an advantage trhich this 
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•government bes over most of the 
cient republics, where there wbb t? ^ 
abuse, that the people were at ( 
same time both judge and acctuser. 

The executive power, pursuant to 
what has been already said^ ought to 
have a share in the legislaAure by the 


]x>wer of rejecting, otherwise it wbold* Were the executive power ' to 


In some an^ 



by Utie peqile i 
ral for the executive") 
and debate with dtei 
their resolutidnS uiUst IiaYdi%eea 
tended wij^ a straiigfe confhsioilv ; 


soon be stripped of its pri^ga|ite» 
But should the legidative power li^tflrpi 
a share of the executive, the linear 
would be equally undcme. ii|r 

. If the prince were to have a ehl^ 
in the legislature by the power of 
solving, liberty would be lost. 'Bufl 
as it is necessary h# should have a 
share in the legislature, for the sup- 
port of his own prerogative, thia^are 
must consist in the power of reject- 
ing. 

The change of government at 
Home was owing to this, that nei* 
thcr the senate, who had one part ofj 
the executive power, nor the magis- 
trates, who were intrusted with the 
other, had the right of rejecting, 
which was entirely lodged in the peo- 
ple. 

Here then is the fundamental con- 
stitution of the government we are 
treating of. The legislative body be- 
ing composed of two parts, one checks 
the other by the mutual privilege ofl 
rejecting ; they are both checked by 
the executive power, as the executive 
is by the legislative. 

These three powers should natu- 
rally form a state of repose or inac- 
tion. But as there is a necessity for 
movement in the course of human 
affairs, they are forced to move, but 
still to move in concert. 

As the executive power has no 
other part in the legidative than the 
privilege of rejecting, it can have no 
share in the public debates. It is 
not even necessary that it should pro- 
pose, because, as it may always dis- 
approve of the resolutions that shall 
be taken, it may likewise reject the 
Incisions on those proposals which 
were madb against its will. 

VOL. II. NOS. 19 & 20 . 


dxin ;tfae raimng of pul^ie 
^^t^wise than by giving its consent, 
wotdd be at ait^ w because 
become legidativd in the 
|in^ important point of legidatiom 
iegjdative power was to settle 
dpbaidt^, not mm year to year, 
Ibr ever, k would run the risk of 
losing its liberty, because the execu- 
live power wodd no longer be de- 
pendent ; and when once it was pos- 
sessed of such ; a perpetual right, it 
would be a ziiitter of indifference, 
w|)ether it held it of itself, or of ano- 
th<». The sfkme may be said, if it 
should ffx, not from year to year, but 
for ever, the sea and land forces with 
which it is to intrust the executive 
power. 

To pAvent the executive power 
from being able to oppress, it is re- 
quisite that the armies with which it 
is intivisted should consist of the peo- 
ple, and have the same spirit as the 
people ; as was the case at Rome till 
the time of Marius. To obtain this 
end, there arc only two ways ; either 
that the persons employed in the ar- 
my should have sufficient property to 
answer for their conduct to their fel- 
low-subjects, and be enlisted only for 
a year, as was cqstomary at Rome : 
or if there should be a standing army, 
composed chiefly of the most dem- 
cable part of the nation, the legisla- 
tive power should have a right tq dis- 
band them as soon as it pleased ; the 
soldiers should live in common with 
the rest of the people; and no sepa- 
rate camp, barracks, or fortress, 
should be suffered. 

When once an army is established, 
it ought not to d^^ immediately 
on the legislative, but on the execu- 
c 
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they set 

a coitTftge tha» 

tim<Nr<3^jaaMf, ^ ^ae^vity than 
4^e!esft on strefngtii than ponr^i 
HmcHfr the a^my will ever 
senetOy andti^^ct their own 
They wiil natnrdly slight the oi 
sent them by a My, of men, wi^j 
they look upon as cbwol'ds, and^thh^' 
fore t^woithy toeommipia theie^* 
that ak sc^n as the army diipmfe 
the legislative body, the governme^^J 
becomes a military one ; and if th^i 
contrary has ever happened, it has 
been owing to some ^extraordinary 
circumstances. Tt is because the ar- 
my has always kept divided; it is 
because it was composed of Several 
bodies, that depended each on their 
particular province : it is because the 
capital towns were strong places, do 
fended by their natural situation, and 
not garrisoned with regulaf troops. 
Holland, for instance, is still safer 
than Venice: she might drown or 
starve the revolted troops ; flir as 
they are not quartered in towns ca- 
pable of furnishing them with neces- 
sary subsistence, this subsistence is 
of course precarious. 

Whoever shall read the -admirable 
treatise of Tacitus on the manners 
of the Germans, will find that it is 
from them the English have borrowed 
the idea of their political government. 
This beautiful system was invented 
first in the woods. 

As all human things have an end, 
the state we are speaking of will lose 
its liberty, it will perish. Have not 
Rome,^^rta, and Carthage perish- 
Od ? It will ^j»h when the legis- 
lative^power ehadl be more corrupted 
than the executiye. ^ 
ilisjmt ,my bumness to examine 
uMNr tbe English actually enjayi 
t^iihaiNy; or not It is sufficient! 


% my purpose to observe, that it*" 
l^^tablished by their laws ; and I 
iti^i^e no further. 

Neither do I ]ptetend by this ^o 
undervalue other ^governments, nor 
to say that this ex&eme political li- 
berty ought to give uneasiness to 
I tbM who have only a moderate share 
"1^^ should I have any such 
, who think <that even the 
ttf'ilredson is not always desira- 
and that mankind generally find 
[f ai&coufit better in mediums than' 
i^r eatlremes ? 

\jFlarrington, in his Oceana, has al- 
io inquired int(f the highest point of 
liberty to which the constitution of a 
‘^te m^y be carried. But of him 
indeed it may be said, that for want 
of knowing the nature of real liberty, 
he busied himself in pursuit of an 
imaginary one ; and that he built a 
Ohalcedon, though he had a Byzan- 
tium before his eyes. 

Montesquieu. 


§ 3. Of Columbus, and the Dis^ 
covery of America. 


It is' to the discoveries of the Por- 
tuguese in the old world, that we are 
indebted for the new ; if we may 
call the conquest of America an ob- 
ligation, which proved so fatal to its 
inhabitants, and at times to the con- 
querors themselves. 

This was doubtless the most im- 
portant event that eve^ happened on 
our globe, one half of which had 
been hitherto strangers to the other. 
Whatever had been esteemed most 
great or noble before, seemed ab- 
sorbed in this kind of new creation. 
We still mention with respectful ad- 
miration, the names of the Argo- 
nauts, who did not perform the hun- 
dredth part of what was done by the 
sailors under Gama and Albuquerque. 
How many altars would have Mn 
raised by the ancients to a Greek, 
who had discovered America ! 
yet Bartholomew and CKristopher 
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^Columbus w«re not tku^ rewarde^i: 
Columbus, struck with the wondel^j 
fuJ expeditions of the Portufl^uese^ 
ii^gined that something greater 
might be done ; and fh>m a l^re in- 
spection of the map of our worlds 
concluded that there must be\ai|p- 
iher, which might be foujad by 
ing always west. He 
equal to his genius, or 
rior,,^ing he had to stru^^ 
the prejudices of his conteWp^j 
and the repulses, of several pri 
to whom he tendered his 
Genoa, which was his native 
treated his schemes visionary, afi^^ 
by that means lost the only opportu- 
nity that could have offerediihf ag* 
grandizing her power Henry Vll. 
king of England, who was too greedy 
of money to hazard any on this noble 
attempt, would not listen to the pro- 
posals made by Columbus's brother ; 
and Columbus himself was rejected 
by John IL of Portugal, whose atten- 
tion was wholly employed upon the 
coast of Africa. He had no pros- 
pect of success in applying to the 
French, whose marine lay totally ne- 
glected, and their affairs more^ cmi- 
fused than ever, during the minority 
of Charles VIIL The emperor Max- 
imilian had neither ports for shipping, 
money to fit out a fleet, nor sufficient 
courage to engage in a scheme of this 
nature. The Venetians, indeed, 
might have undertaken it ; but whe- 
ther the natural aversion of the Ge- 
noese to these people would not suf- 
fer Columbus to apply to the rivals of| 
his country, or that the Venetians 
had no idea of any thing more im- 
portant than the trade they carried 
on from Alexandria and in the Le- 
vant, Columbus at length fixed all 
his hopes on the court of Spain. 

Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and 
Isabella, <][ueen of Castile, had by 
their marriage united all Spain un- 
der one dominion, excepting only 
S4e kingdom of Grenada, which was 
still in thi possession of the Moors ; 


ysars of itieessaivt fip|ffication, I 

court tail 

the ineslimitble henefttv 
^'Icnan offered it The bane of 
^^p^t pirojecto is the :#^t of mo- 
" The Spanish court was poor ; 
prior, P^^ and two mer** 
were obliged 
ducats 

4titmg out the armament. 
(Idui^us procured a paEtent from the 
^urCgud at length set sail fhim the 
port of ^los in Andalusia, with three 
ships, on August'23, in the year 1492. 
It was not above a month after his 
parture from the C!anary islands, 
lere 'he had come to an anchor to 


but which Fer< 
thei^, 
princes h^ 
greatness oi 

terwards ^beghn 

1 1 


was J 



get refreshment, when Columbus dis- 
covered the first island in America ; 
and during this short run, he suffered 
more from the murmurings and dis- 
content \)f the people of his fleet, 
than he had done even from the re- 
fusals of the princes he had applied 
to. This island, which he discover- 
ed, and named St. Salvador, lies 
about a thousand leagues from the 
Canaries ; presently after, he like- 
wise discovered the Lucayan islands, 
together with those of Cuba and His- 
paniola, now called St. Domingo. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were in 
the utmost surprise to see him return, 
at the end of nine months, with some 
of the American natives of Hispanio- 
la, several rarities from that country, 
and a quantity of gold, with which 
he presented their majesties. 

The king and queen made him 
sit down in their presence, covered 
like a gnuidee of Spain, and created 
him high admiral and viceroy of the 
new world. Columbus was now 
every where looked upon as an ex- 
traordinary person sent from heaven. 
Every cme was vieing who should be 
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jbiis Magellan in 1460^ with a patent * 

Duchess of Burgundy, who, 
again, ’SB 8%, was not alive at that time, 
ahms. He could ikOt issue patents. Nor *shalN 
' of several' take notice of the pretended charts 

otl^r ' new istaa^ii^jp^^nbrl^ the of this Martin Behem, which are still 
X^ihhees aii4 Doubt had s^wni^ nos of the evident contra- 
li^n changed a^ li^ d^ions w^eh discredit this story : 

fhrii voyage; admii»do|^ M it was not pretended 

tafneipilie^vy. ' '^Ifei^'Behem had' p^pled Arne- 

and >vteerOy^|M^ :|&i; 0d;|ioitour was given to the 
to In^ till^ tnight have been Qip§iagtitiiiiis» and a booLof Aristo- 
^ ?that of die benefactor of Peri^ quoted on the occasion, which 
nand and Isabellfiu^ Nei^rthelldl w ^ome found out a 

was brought ho^ pri8one&fo^^j|m|^ between some words in 

hyjudges whohadl^enpuifiosel]^^ ^ Chwibbee anft Hebrew languages, 
out on bintrd to observe his conduct fed did not fail to follow so fine an 
As soon as it was known that Co- tf>peni£^ Others were positive that 
1 umbos was arrived, the people ran the chudren of Noah, after settling in 
inahoals to meet him, as the guardian Siberia, passed from thence over to 
genius of Spain. Columbus was Canada on the ice ; and that their 
broii^t from the ship, and appeared descendants, afterwards born in Ca- 
on snore chained hands and feet nada, had gone and peopled Peru. 

He had been thus treated- by the According to others again, the Chi- 
orders of Fonseca, bishop of Burgos, nese and Japanese sent colonies into 
the intendant of the expedition, whose America, and carried over lions with 
ingratitude was as great as the other ^s them for their diversion, though there 
services, Isabella was ashalned of are no lions either in China or Japan, 
what she saw, and did ail in her Jn this manner have many learned 
power to make Columbus amends for men argued upon the discoveries 
the injuries done to him : however, made by men of genius. If it should 
he wa^ not suffered to depart for four be asked, how men hrst came upon 
years, either because they feared the dbntinent of America ? is it not 
that he would seize upon what be easilyanswered, that they were placed 
had discovered for himself, or that there by the same Power who causes 
they were willing to have time to ob- trees and grass to grow ? 
serve his behaviour. At length he The reply which Columbus made 
was sent on another voyage to the to some of those who envied him the 
new world ; and now it was that he high reputation he had gained, is still 
discovered the continent, at six de- famous. These people pretended 
grees distance from the equator, and that nothing could be more easy than 
saw that part of the coast on which the discoveries be had made ; upon 
Carthi^ena has been since^ built. which he proposed to them to set an 
At the time that Columbus first egg upright on one of its ends but 
promised a new hemisphere, it was wlmn they had tried in vain to do it, 
insisted upon that hemisphere he broke one end of the egg, and set 

couid exist ; and after he had made it upright with ease. They told him 
tHe aef^ajl discovm'y of it, it was pre- any one could do that : How comes 

S ' d #111 it had been knq^wn long it, then, replied Columbus, that not 
i. 1 sludi not mefttmn one Mar-^ one among you thought of it ? — This 
tin iMieni, who, it is story is related of Brunelleschi, wh^^ 

siei^, Wifilf architecture at Florence 

It 
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many years before Cdumbus wj 
born. Most bon mots are only 
repetition of thibgs that have be^ 
said before. 

The ashes of Columbus cannot be 
affected by the repulsion he gl^ined 


French 
tii^ ' 
tk>ii!enbua^s 
should not Jfefis " 

French authiofs, Wi , 
who were the Sm that did'i 


that’ 


while living, in having idcfoblM il^ i|sLll!(fo. T^Ws wrfiir saya, 

the works of the^reatioii^. But v^l^nfoundtl^yanlty of the Fr« 
kind delight to cfojustide^ ^tixei^^ who have always ati^ 

trious de^, eitlm frotn a' and ii^d- 
that they enhance thc>3^1^^W ^ Ibliaft n^oaa^” Wktd 


of the living, or that they ate naiw 
Jy fond of truth. Amertoo ¥|^jp^oi‘ 
whom we call Americui^ 
a merchant of Florence, had 
noiir of giving his name to this tl^ 
half of the globe, in which he did hot 
possess one acre of land, and pj^tend^j 
ed to be the first who discovered the 
continent. But supposing it true, 
that he was the first discoverer, the 
glory was certainly due to him, who 
had the penetration and courage to 
undertake and perform the first 
voyage. Honour, as Newton says in 
his dispute with Leibnitz, is due only 
to the first inventor ; those that fol- 
low after are only his scholars. Co- 
lumbus had made three voyages as 
admiral and viceroy, five years before 
Americas Vespusius had made one as 
a geographer, under the command of | 
admiral Ojeda ; but this latter Vrit- 
ing to his friends at Florence, that 
he had discovered a new world, they 
believed him on his word ; and the 
citizens of Florence decreed, that a 
grand illumination should be made 
before the door of his house every 
three years, on the feast of All Saints. 
And yet could this man be said to 
deserve any honours, for happening 
to be on-board a fleet that, in 1489, 
sailed along the coast of Bi^zil, when 
Columbus bad, five years before, 
pointed out the way to the rest of the 
world 1 

There has lately appeared at Flo- 
rence a life of this Americas Vesj)u- 
' sius, which seeics to be written with 
'^ery little regard to truth, and with- 
out any inclusive reasoning. Seve- 



^ the^ be in saying, that it 
a Genoese who first di^overbd 
t dr how is the honour of 
natfod injured in owning, 
It #as t6 an Italian, born in Ge- 
noa, that we are indebted for the new 
world 1 1 purposely remark this 

want of equity, good breeding, and 
good sense, as We have too many ex- 
amples of it; and T must say, that 
the good French writers have in ge- 
neriu been the least guilty of this in- 
sufferable fault ; and one great rea- 
son of their being so universally read 
throughout Europe, is their doing 
justice |o all nations. 

The inhabitants of these islands, 
and of the continent, were a new 
race of men. They were all without 
bearlls, and were as much astonished 
at the faces of the Spaniards, as they 
were at their ships and artillery : 
they at first looked upon these new 
visitors as monsters or gods, who had 
come out of the sky or the sea. These 
voyages, and those of the Portuguese, 
had now taught us how inconsidera- 
ble a spot of the globe our Europe 
was, and what an astonishing variety 
reigns in the world. Tndostan was 
known to be inhabited by a race of 
men whose complexions were yel- 
low. In Africa and Asia, at some 
distance from the equator, there had 
been found several kinds of black 
men; and after travellers had pene- 
trated into America as far as the 
line, they met with u race of people 
who were tolerably white* The na- 
tives of Brazil m of the colour of 
bronze. The Chinese still a{^ar to 
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from tjie rest of man- 
the drtheir eyes and 
But ' is still to be re-' 
that Wtto whatsoever re- 
gions these vanoUs races are trans- 
planted, their complexions never 
change^ unless they mingle with the 
natives of the country. The mucoiss 
membrane of the negroes, which is 
known to be of a black colour, iS a 
manifest proof that there is a dilfel^; 
ential principle in each species 
men, as well as plants. 

Dependent upon thii^ principle, 
nature has formed the dHFerei^t dii- 
grees of genius, and the characters 
of nations, which are seldom known, 
to change. ‘ Hence the negroes arc' 
slaves to other men, and are pur- 
chased on the coast of Africa, like 
beasts, for a sum of money ; and the^ 
vast multitudes of negroes transplant- 
ed into our American colonies, serve 
as slaves under a very inconsiderable 
number of Europeans. Experience 
has likewise taught us how great a 
superiority the Europeans hjve over 
the Americans, who are every where 
easily overcome, and have not dared 
to attempt a revolution, though a thou- 
sand to one superior in iiumbeA. 

This part of America was also re- 
markable on account of its animals 
and plants, which are not to be found 
in the other three parts of I he world, 
and which are of so great \ise to us. 
Horses, corn of all kinds, and iron, 
were not wanting in Mexico and 
Peru ; and among the many valuable 
commodities unknown to the old 
world, cochineal was the principal, 
and was brought us from this coun- 
try. Its use in dying has 'now made 
us forget the scarlet, which for time 
inuneiuoria] had been the only thing 
known .for feinng a fine red colour. 

The importation of cochineal was 
soon succeeded by that of indigo, ca- 
cao, vahille, and those woods which 
aeirve for ornament and medicinal 
particularly the quinquina, 
oafjjiatfita* bark, which is the only spe- 


elficagainst intermitting fevers. Na-' 
tare has placed this remedy in the 
mountains of Peru, whilst she had 
dispersed the disease it cured through 
all the rest of the world. This new 
continent likewise furnished pearls, 
coloured stones, and diamonds. 

It is certain, that America at pre- 
dfefe famishes the meanest citizen 
bf Europe with his conveniences and 
pleasures. The gold and silver 
mines, at their first discovery, were 
of service only to the kings of Spain 
ai^d the merchants ; the rest of the 
world was impojyerished by them, for 
the great multitudes who did not fol- 
low business, found themselves pos- 
sessed of a very small quantity of 
specie, in comparison with the im- 
mense sums accumulated by those, 
who had the advantage of the first 
discoveries. But by degrees, the 
great quantity of gold and silver which 
was sent from America, was dispersed 
throughout all Europe, and by pass- 
ing into a number of hands, the dis- 
tribution is become more equal. The 
price of commodities is likewise in- 
creased in Europe, in proportion to 
the increase of specie. 

To comprehend how the treasures 
of America passed from the posses- 
sion' of the Spaniards into that of 
other nations, it will be sufficient to 
consider these two things : the use 
which Charles V. and Philip 11. 
made of their money ; and the man- 
ner in which other nations acquired a 
share in the wealtli of Peru. 

The emperor (])har]es V. who was 
always travelling, and always at war, 
necessarily dispersed a great quantity 
of that specie which he received from 
Mexico awd Peru, through Germany 
and Italy. When he sent his son 
Philip over to England, to marry 
queen Mary, and take upon him the 
title of King of England, that prince 
deposited in the tower of London 
twenty-seven large chests of silver in 
bars, and a hundred horse^ loads dT 
gold and silver coin. The troubles 
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* in Flanders, and the intrigues of the parcels properly marked,, to 
league in France, cost this Philip, parts, and flung 
according to his own confession, meteors, who waiiied 
above three thousand millions of ii- ried them to the boats whi^ ..vym 
vres of our money. receive them, and these 

The manner in which the gold and them on board the ships hi ^ 

silver of Peru is distributed amongst These meteors and the fkctors, 
all the people of Europe, and from ^hh the commissaries and 
thence is sent to the. East IndielSis guards, who never disturbed theih, 
a surprising, though well knowu^irr had each a stated fee, and the foreign 
cumstance. By a strict law enacted merchant was never cheated. The 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and af* king, who received a duty upon his 
terwards confirmeil by Charles V. money at the arrival of the galleons, 
and all the kings of Spain, all other was likewise a gainer ; so that, pro- 
nations were not only excluded the perly speaking, the law only was 
entrance into any of the ports in Spa- cheated ; a law which would be ab- 
nish America, but likewise from hav- solutely useless if not eluded, and 
iiig the least share, directly or indi* which, nevertheless, cannot yet be 
rectly, in the trade of that part of the abrogated, because old prejudices are 
world. One would have imagined, always the most difflcult to be over- 
that this law would have enabled the come amongst men. 

Spaniards to subdue all Europe ; and The greatest instance of the vio- 
yct Spain subsists only by the con- lation of this law, and of the fidelity 
tiiiual violation of this very law. It of the Spaniards, was in the year 
can hardly furiiisii exports for Amc- 1684, when war was declared he- 
rica to the value of four millions; tween France and Spain. His Ca- 
whcrcas the rest of Europe some- tholic majesty endeavoured seize 
times send over merchandise to the ujwn tlie effects of all the French in 
amount of near fifty millions. This his kingdom ; but he in vain issued 
prodigious trade of the nations at en- edicts and admonitions, inquiries and 
mity or in alliance with Spain, is cxciAnmunications ; not a single Spa- 
carried on by the Spaniards them- nish factor would betray his French 
selves, who are always faithfiil in correspondent. This fidelity, which 
their dealings with individuals, and docs so much honour to the Spanish 
always cheating their king. The nation, plainly shows, that men only 
Spaniards gave no security to foreign willingly obey those laws, which they 
merchants for the performance of themselves have made for the good of 
their contracts ; a mutual credit, society, and that those which are the 
without which there never could mere effects of a sovereign’s will, al- 
have been any commerce, supplies ways meet with opposition, 
the place of other obligations. As the discovery of America was 

The manner in which the Spa- at first the source of much good to 
niards for a long lime consigned the the Spaniards, it afterwards occa- 
gold and silver to foreigners, , which sioned them many and considerable 
was brought home by their galleons, evilsi One has been, the depriving 
was still more surprising. The Spa- that kingdom of its subjects, by the 
niard, who at Cadiz is properly factor great numbers necessarily required 
for the foreigner, delivered the bul- to people the colonies ; another was, 
lion he received to the care of cer- the infecting the world with a disease, 
tain bravoes called meteors : these, which was before known only in the 
warmed with pistols at their belt, and new world, and particularly in the 
a long Seve^ of the 
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Chf Columbus 

con- 
spread over 
iS';.Cerl^|p^'%at this poi- 
the springs of life, 
peculiar to America, as the 
. and the stpall pox were dis- 

^Isesoriginally endemial fothesout^ 
ern parts of Numidia. We. are net 
to believe, that the eating of hnma^ 
deah, pr actisedi^'by some of the Ani^ 
rioan savages occasioned this disb^' 
d^. There were no cannibals oh 
the island of Hispaniola^ wh^e it 
Was most frequent and inveterate I; 
neither are we to suppose, with sbtne, 
that it proceeded from too great ai\ 
excess of sensual pleasures. Nature 
had never punished excesses of this 
kind with such disorders in the world ; 
and even to this day, we find that a 
momentary indulgence, which has 
been passed for eight or ten years, 
may bring this cruel and shameful 
scourge upon the chastest union. 

The great Columbus, after having 
built several houses on these islands, 
and discovered the continent, ^return- 
ed to Spain, where he en joyed a re- 
putation unsullied by rapine or cru- 
elty, and died at Valladolid in F5(I6. 
But the governors of Cuba and His- 
paniola, who succeeded him, being 
persuaded that these provinces fur- 
nished gold, resolved to make the 
discovery at the price of the Jives of 
the inhabitants. In short, whetlier 
they thought the natives had con- 
ceived an implacable hatred to them ; 
or that they were apprehensive of 
their superior numlwrs ; or that the 
rage of slaughter, when once be- 
gun, knows no bounds, they, iii the 
space of J^w years, entirely depopu- 
lated Hi^niola and Cuba, the for- 
mer of )vhich contained three millions 
of iubabitaiits, and the latter above 
six hundred thousand. 

Barttudomew de la Caso^, bishop 
of Chi^m, who was an eye-witness 
lorheee defiblations, relates, that th^ 
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These wretched savages, almost na- ' 
ked and without arms, were pursued 
tike wild beasts in the forests, de- 
voured alive by dogs, shot to death, 
or surprised and burnt in their habi- 
tations. 

He ferthter declares, from ocular 
testimony, that they frequently caused 
a^dhmbOrof these miserable wretches 
tn summoned by a priest to cornc 
ib^sand^ ^bmit to the Christian re- 
and to the king of Spain ; 
'arid'i^tW after this ceremony, which 
WasjOnly an additional act of injus- 
tice, they put th^em 1o death without 
the least remorse. — I believe that Do 
ia Casas has exaggerated in many 
parts of his relation ; but, allowing 
him to have said ten times more than 
is truth, there remains enough to 
make us shudder with horror. 

It may seem surprising, that this 
massacre of a whole race of men 
could have been carried on in the 
sight, and under the administration 
olT several religious of the order of 
St, Jerome ; for we know that Car- 
dinal Ximcjnes, who was prime minis- 
ter of Coftile before the time of 
Charles V. sent over four monks of 
this order, in quality of presidents 
of the . royal council of the island. 
DouBtless they were not able to re- 
sist the torrent ; and the hatred of 
the natives to their new masters, 
being with just reason become impla- 
cable, rendered their destruction un- 
happily necessary. 

Voltaire, 


vj 4. 71ie effects of a dissolution of 
the Federal Union, 

Assuming it therefore as an esta- 
blished truth, that, in case of disunion, 
the several states, or such combina- 
tions of them as might happen to be 
formed out of the wreck of the gene- 
ral confederacy, would be subject to 
those vicissitudes Of peace and war, 
of friendship and enmity with eachr 
olhet;’ whi0h have fallen to the lot of 
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9.11 neighbouring nations not 
under one government, let 
into a concise detail, of some bfM 
consequences that would a^nd 
a situation* 


War between the states, io ^dalty, over-run 


periods of tbeir separate 
would be aodOntpanied ' 
greater distresses than it 
is in those countries, wlmre risg^al 
military establishments have I 

tained. The disciplined . artnies 
ways kept on foot on the 
of Europe, though they bear 
nant aspect to liberty^aiid e< 
liave, notwithstanding, been pi^be- 
tive of the signfLi advantage of ren^| 
dering sudden conquests impractical' 
ble, and of preventing that rapid d^ 
solation, which used to mark the 
progress of war, prior to their intro- 1 
duction. The art of fortification has' 
contributed to the same ends. The 
nations of Europe are encircled with 
chains of fortified places, which mu- 
tually obstruct invasion. Campaigns 
are wasted in reducing two or three 


at of’" 

ifbniiers oi 
ild facilitate 11 
\ ^ states wotd^ 



r». Ccmt|ne^ts would 
-daificult- to 
therefore, would be 
predatory. Plund^ 
ever me.rch in the 
The Oalamities 
would make the prin- 
e* in the events, which 


ari?5e piir military ex- 

r ‘ - ' ’ ; 

This picture is not too highly 
yfrought ; though, I confess, it would 
hot l^g remain a just one. Safety 
from external danger is the most 
powerful director of national con- 
duct. Even the ardent love of 
liberty will* after a time, give way 
ito its dictates* The violent destruc- 
tion qf life and property incident to 
war ; the continual effort and alarm 
attendant pn a state of continual dan- 
frontier garrisons, to gain admittance ger, will compel nations the most at- 
into an enemy’s country. Similar tached to liberty, to resort for repose 


an 

impediments occur at every step, to 
(3xliau8t the strength, and del^ the 
progress of an invader. ForirlVly, 
an invading army would penetrate 
into the heart of a neighbouring coun- 
try, almost as soon as intelligence 
of its approach could be received ; 
but now, a comparatively small force 
pf disciplined troops, acting on the 
defensive, with the aid of posts, is 
able to impede, and finally to frus- 
trate, the enterprises of one much 
more considerable. The history of| 
war, in that quarter of the globe, is 
no longer a history of nations sub- 
dued and empires overturned ; but' 
of towns taken and retaken, of bat- 
tles that decide nothing, of retreats 
more beneficial than victories, of| 


and security to institutions which 
have a Tendency to destroy their civil 
and political rights. To be more 
safe, they, at length, become willing 
to run the risk of being less free. 

The institutions chiefly alluded to, 
are standing akmies, and the cor- 
respondent appendages of military 
establishment. Standing armies, it 
is said, are not provided against in 
the new constitution ; and it is thence 
inferred that they would exist under 
it.* This inference, from the very 
form of the proposition, is, at best, 
problematical and uncertain. But 
STANDING /gaMiEs, it may be replied, 
must inev;i^% result from a disso- 


much effort and little acquisition. 

In this country, the scene would 

Otmihtary establishments would post-|of which coniain no guard at all on this subject. 


^ Tbiftdbj^ietion will be hilly examined in its 
proper place ; aiid it will be shown, that the only 
rational precaution which could have been taken 
on this subject, has been taken ; and a much 
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Freq^^| whi6lj;i^ lodged in the hands of the 
their representatives and 
is constaj^l pl^iites!; they are solid conclusions, 
l)Jy prod?;!i|ie the natural and neces- 
es, or oon»^; s^^^pINjigress of human affairs. 

- recourse to be asked, byway 

why did Xkot Standing 
o^nt of .the conten- 

hours. ^ Th<^\'''Wohld so pften 'distracted the I 

supply the iiltferiority pf of (Greece ? Dif- 
re^utce8,.by a more’ 'Miit. jan^wers, equally satisfactory, 
active j^stem of del^nce^v|^5^|^) The 

ciMined troops, and by,fpTl#p(t|^i?^^^ habits of the pec^ile of 
They would, at the 8*8^0^ day, ab^ 

obliged to strehgthfip thp devoted to the im- 

arm of government; in dpihgy^iohy agriculture and com- 

their constitutions would requir|i» k htWce,\ are ihcompatibie with the 
progressive direction towardfs edadition pf a nation of soldiers, 
nairchy. It is of the naturp of war which was the tfue condition of the 
to increase the executive, /at the ex- people of those republics. The means 
pense of the legislative a^hority# ,^. of revenue, which have been so great- 
The expedients which baye been ly multiplied by the increase of gold 
meutioued would soon give the states, and silver, and of the arts of indus- 
or confederacies, that made use of try, and the science of finance, which 
them, a superiority over their neigh- is the offspring of modern times, con- 
bours. Small states, or states of less curring with the habits of nations, 
natural strength, under vigorous go- have produced an entire revolution 
vernnients, and with the assistance of in the system of war, and have ren- 
disciplined armies, have often tri- dered ! disciplined armies, distinct 
umphed over large states, or states from <he body of the citizens, the in- 
of greater natural strength* which sepai^ble companion of frequent hos- 
have been destitute of these advan- tilil^ 

tages. Neither the pride, nor the xliere is a wide difference also, 
safety, of the important states, or between military establishments in a 
confederacies, would permit them country which, by its situation, is 
long to submit to this mortifying and seldom exposed to invasions, and in 
adventitious superiority. They would one which is often subject to them, 
quickly resort to means similar to and alw^ays apprehensive of them, 
those by which it had been effected, The rulers of the former can have 
to reinstate themselves in their lost no good pretext, if they are even so ^ 
pre-eminence. Thus we should in a inclined, to keep on foot armies so 
little time see established in every numerous as must of necessity be 
part of this coui^try, the same engines maintained in the latter. These ar- 
of despotism which have been the mics being, in the first case, rarely, 
scourge of the old Worj^^ This, at if at all, called into activity for inte- 
le^t, would be the nalw cocume of rior defence, the people are in no 
things; and Otfr reasoli||||s . wilKb^ being broken to military 

Idteiy to t>e just, ill j^iopoit^ as they subordination. The laws are not ac- 
ale accommodated ib tbis standard, custbmed to relaxations, in favour of 
Thew are not l^pie inferences miUtaiy exigencies; the civil state 
deduced from speci^ve defects in remains in full vigour, neither cor- 
a constitution, the whole power offrupted nor confounded with the prin- 
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fiples or prqiiensities of 
state. The si^aaliBess of'l 
forbids competitioit ivith tte 
strength of the comiiiiinit^; 
citizens, hot liabittia^e^ to ;f 
to the military pow^ 
or to submit to its 
ther love nor, , fear the iddii 
view them with a spirit of;^ 
quiescence ih a ' necesi^ary^ jei 
stand ready to re«st a pbilfe 
they suppose* h^y be ea 
prejudice of their rights. 

The army under s 
stances, though it ma^ 
the magistrate to suppress a 
faction, or an Occasional ritob, or m- 
surrectiop, will be utterly inoompe* 
tent to the purpose of enforcing eh- 
croachments against the united ef> 
forts of the great body of the people^ 
But in a country, where the j^r- 
petual mcnacings of danger oblige 
the government to be always prepared 
to repel it, her armies must be nume- 
rous enough for instant defence. 
The continual necessity for his ser- 
vices enhances the importance of the 
soldier, and proportionably decades 
the condition of the citiz^. The 
military state becomes elevatec^bove 
the civil. The inhabitants o^kgr- 
ritories often the theatre of war, are 
unavoidably subjected to frequent in- 
fringements on their rights, which 
serve to weaken their sense of those 
rights; and, by degrees, the people 
are brought to consider the soldiery 
'not only as their protectors, but as 
their superiors. The transition from 
this dis^Kisition to that of considering 
them as masters, is neither rdmotb 
nor difficult : but it is very difficult 
to prevail upon a people under such 
impressions, to make a bold, or effec-l 
tual resistance, to usurpations sup- 
ported by the military power. 

The kingdom of Great Britain ^s 
within the first description. An in- 
sular situation, and a powerful ma- 
rine, guarijl^ng it in a great measure 
against the possibility of foreign in-| 



in;\ SI 

erous 
sufficient 
inst a siiddeii 
A.could have 
all 

No mi 


(rs3l^ u jl^ger number 
doM^ic: establish^ 
^ ^liar foiictty ofsitq^ 
td’a ^eat de^ce, coiitri- 
^servil; the lineriy, which 
to ®»^ d|y enjoys, in 
yefaality and 
J'f Brif^ had been si- 
tuated op cb^inent, and had 
b|en 'Cbm|4Ued^ as she would have 
bee'll) ^by that situation, to make her 
militaj*y esfablishments at home co- 
extensive ifririi those of the other great 
powerK bf fiurope, she, like them, 
would, in all probability, at this day 
be a victim to the absolute power of 
a single fnan. It is possible, though 
not easy, for the people of that island 
to be enslaved from other causes; 
but it cannot be by the prowess of an 
army so inconsiderable as that which 
has beej;i usually kept up within the 
kingdom. 

If we are wise enough to preserve 
the union, we may for ages enjoy an 
advantage similar to that of an insu- 
lated situation. Europe is at a great 
distance from us. Her colonies in 
our vicinity will be likely to conti- 
nue too much disproportioned in 
strength, to be able to give us any 
dangerous annoyance. Extensive mi- 
litary establishments cannot, in this 
position, he necessary to our security. 
But, if we should be disunited, and 
the integral parts should either re- 
maiii sep«|p|^d, ofr, which is most 
^IP^ld be thrown together 
into twof^l three confederacies, we 
should be; iu a short course of time, 

igious aM^raadizement oT 
, , alteradT the situation uf 

Cjpfeet Britain in this ttMkt : it will be happy 
if the alteration has no fomlency inauspicious to 
British liberty. 








vial 

hibility put a 
Uuion^ The airy 

tions of some of its 

then quickly give pbi^e tq-|be“tttja!i^^ 
substantial prospects 
certain, and extremely fotlnli^bl0; 

c 

§• 5. Extent of Counfry not 
gerous to the Union. 

We have seen the necessity of the 
union, as our bulwark against foreign 
danger ; as the conservator of peace 
among ourselves ; as the guardian of j 
our commerce, wid other common 
interests ; as the only substitute for 
those military establishments which 
have subverted tlio liberties of the 
old world ; and as tJie proper anti- 
dote for the diseases of faction, which 
have proved fatal to other popular 
governments, and of which alarming 
symptoms have been betray^ by otir 
owih AU tliat Femaivls, tvithin this 
branch of our 

notice of an be 

tl^awn frmn 

which the' ^1^c4k""'A. 

few observations, Oil; Itbis subj^t, Witt 
be the jnoice feis 

];tte «dvers«yiSl'#'lhe new'ci^j 
tk^ are taking advantage of ii' 
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prejudice, Vith regard to 
^ ,^^iable of republican 

!|^tion» ife'Wder to supply, 
* " try difbcalties, the want of 
tiotts, which they en- 
lofind. 

i^hich limits republican 
"’ a district, has 

'and if feted in pre- 
Ilefeikrk here only, 
tb' bSfce Iti rise and pre- 
Jfly to the confounding of 
Twlih a oemocraby'— and 
^ to the former, reasons 
J|ie nature of the latter, 
djsstinei^ between these 
Was also a|vjB|tbJ on a for- 
^a^ig[n*^tt' in a derao- 

ci^ejr, people ^nieOI '^hd exercise 

;^.gpveftt in person ; in a re- 
^ilibliCj they asseidblc and administer 
it'by their mpresen^tives and agents. 
A democracy, confequently, must be 
cpnfiiied to a small spot A repub- 
ipay be extended over a large re- 


To this, accidental source of the 
elrrbr, n^Y be added the artifice of 
som^ cofeb^ted authors, whose wri- 
tings have had a great share in form- 
ing tjKj modern standard of political 
ogi^Sloiis. Being subjects, either of 
an absolute, or limited monarchy, 
they liavc endeavoured to heighten 
llic advanlagcs, or palliate the evils, 
of those forms, by placing, in compa- 
rison with them, vices and de- 
fects of the republican — and by cit-i 
ing, as specimens of the latter, the 
turbulent democracies of ancient ’ 
Greece, and modern Italy. Under 
coiifusion of names, it has been 
liih ea^ task to transfer to a republic, 
obserwiens applicable to a demo- 
Ici^acy pnly^; and, imbng others, the 
observation, fhat it 'ban never be es- 
tablished but among a small number 
living within a small com- 
p<^s bf territory. 

Such a fallacy may have been the 
»]ess perceived, as most of the popular 
ty Vcre of the 


governments of antiquity ^ 
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ckmocratic specie^.; and: 
modern Euro^,. whiefa: 
the great prinei^eof repr^ 
no example is seen, of 
wholly popular, fpt 
same time, wholly op , 

If Europe has , the 
ing this great 
government, ’% the 
wiiich, the v^iltjpj'th'e l$m 
body may be cemeeh^erfei^ 
directed tp apy 
public ^jp^d re^m ^ 
claim ’Ihe. merit of 
very the basis of hnmia^ 
tonsiye repujUiie^), It ts .pi ^ 
lamented, . ap^ of h^ 
should wish W derive her ofthp ^ 
ditioual merit of dis{iifi)r.it^ i 
efficacy in the establishment of tiie 
comprehensive system now under bef 
consideration. > \ 

As the natural limit of a denuMj 
cracy, is that distance from the cen« 
tral point, which will just permit the 
most remote citizens to assemUe pU 
often as their public functions 
niand; and will includo^^ ^eaW 
number than can join 
tions : so the natural limit 6f a repub- 
lic, is that distance from the <^ntre, 
wliich will barely allow the reprh|gn- 
tatives of the people to meet as olWn 
as may be necessary for the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. ' Can it be 
said, that the limits of the United 
States exceed this distance ? It will 
not be said by those who recollect, 
^hat the Atlantic coast is the longest 
side of the union ; that, during the 
term of thirteen years, the represen- 
tatives of the states have been ahn<pit 
continually assembled ; and that the 
members, from the most distantstates, 
are not chargeable with greater in- 
termissions of attendance, than those 
from the stales in the neighbourhood 
of Congress. 

That we may form a justeir esti- 
mate with regard to this interesting 
subject, let us resort to the aotua) di- 
mensions of the union. The limits^ 



.imiles ; oq^uting .it 
c degrees, 

miles 
le ^>inean for 
wiQ;jbe eight 
^es and three 
»(i0pn distance. ftbSm 
kiiiic^'jm4be Mississippi does 
, . wl^j^lf^ePd seven hundred 
^ ' On a comparison of 

th^ with that of several coun- 

trmi the practicability of 

renderlbj|>€)^| system commensurate 
IO;k, ap^^rs to be demonKstrable. It 
is net a great deal larger tlian Ger- 
jinany, where a diet, representing the 
whole empire, is continually sissem- 
bled ; or than Poland before the late 
dismemberment, where another na- 
tional diet was the depository of the 
supreme power.* " Passing by France 
and Spain, we find that in Great 
Britain, inferior as it may be in size, 
the representatives of the northern 
extremity of the island, have as far 
to travel to the national council, as 
will be required of those of the re- 
mote parts of the union. 

Favourable as this view of the sub- 
iJect may be, some observations re- 
main, which will phee it in a light 
more satisfactory. 

In the place, it is to be re- 
mem^bferei^^t' the general govern- 
ment is be ctoged with the 

whitSe pow^r of making and adminis- 
tering laws : its jurisdiction is limited 
enumerated objects, which 
all the ktenkmrs of the re- 
public, but which are not to be at- 
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their pFi^r i 
A seeded 
is, ,thftt the 

constituti<}ii^ iii 
union of the l%irteen 
States, which we kno^,?^ 
cable ; and to add to tKejiti sifoihi^^r; 
states, as may arise i|i tlieit; own^^^j 
soms, or in their ^e^^iboitfho^,^ 
which we caimot doubt to ht»^<M}ua}}y 
practicable. The arrangen^ts that 
may be necessary for those anglOs 
and fractions of our territory, which 
lie on our north-western frontier, 
must be left to those whom further 
discoveries and experience v^ll ren- 
der more equal to the task. 

Let it be remarked, in the third 
place, that the intercourse through- 
out the union will be daily facilitated 
by new improvements; Roads will! 
every where be shortened, and kept 
in better order ; accommodations ibr 
travellers will be multiplied and ame- 
liorated; an interior navigation on 
our eastern side will be opened 
throughout, or nearly throughout, the 
whole extent of the Thirteen States. 
The communication between the 
western and Atlimtic d^icts, and 
between different will 


be rendepd nme and few 

those mhnerous caj^Sf'lifth iwhinn 
the beneficence of i^t^e has inter- 
sected our country, and which art 
finds it so little difilcnlt to connect; 
and cihiiplete. 


■A and , still more important 

‘^‘‘^^^'"ion, is, t^t ah almost every 
on one lilie or other, be a 
ter;- will thus find in a regard 
inducement to make 
" for the sake of .the 

'^1, (|trt^Ct|on ; so the states 
afVthe ^eatest distance 
;Wthe unw, and which 
'partake foast of the or- 
ition of its benefits, will 
lefime immediately con- 
" nidions, and will 
stknd^ on patiicular 
greatest need of its 
^esourooS* It may be 
UientforQeorg^^r the states 
ting our western or north-eastern 
bbrdbrs, ,tQ «fend their representatives 
to ^e seat of government ; but they 
wpdM find it more so to struggle 
alone against m invading enemy, or 
support alone the whole ex- 
jpense of those piiccautions, which 
m&y be dictated by the neighbour- 
hood of continual danger, ff they 
simuld derive less benefit therefore 
^on in some respects, than 
the less diS^t states, they will de- 
rive greater" benefit from it in other 
respO’^y and thus the proper equili- 
briuji^ill be maintained throughout. 

Submit to you, my feJlow citizens, 
these considerations, in full confi- 
dence that tile good sense which has 
so often marked your decisions, will 
allow them their due iireight and ef- 
fect ; and that you Will never suffer 
difficulties, however formidable in 
appearance, or however fashionable 
the error on which they may be found- 
ed, to drive you into the gloomy and 
perilous scenes into which the advo- 
cates for disunion would conduct you. 
Hearken not to the unnatural voice, 
which teBs you th^t the people of 
America, knit together as they are 
by so mkny cords of affection, can 
no loil^er live together as members 
of the eamo family ; can no longer 
continue Ihe mutual guardians of 
their mutual happiness ; can no Ion- 
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be fellow oitizena of one 
respectable, nnd 
Hearken not voice^ 


tulantly tells you^ that tM' foTln^^$^ ui||^ 


2 ^ 



government recomme^ed i^r 
adoption, is a novelty ill the jiOi ' " 
world; that it has noMiryH&C 
place in the |heoFie8 ' 

jjrpjectors ; |iiat it 
what it is imOossiUe 
No, my countrymen 3 dhti 
against this .unhallowed 
Shut your hearta 
which .k^nveys ; the 
which flows in the veins of ^ 
citizens, the ^mingled •Wbod) 
they have shed in defence of 
sacred rights^ ConaCcrate their uni^i^dheir 
and excite h^ror at the idea of tneJ^j ' * 

becoming aliens/ rivals^ enemiea^ 

And if novelties are td be shunned/ 
believe me, the most alarming of all 
novelties, the most wild of aJ! prcK-j 
jects, the most rash of all attempts, is 
tliat of rending us in pieces, in mrddr 
to preserve our liberties, and prpmdtoj 
our happiness. But why is the 
pcrimcnt of an extended yepubllo io 
be rejected, merely becausd it inay 
comprise what is new I Is it hot 
the glory of the people of Anierica, 
that whilst they >^have paid a (l^ent 
regard to the opinions of former ti^s 
and other nations, they have not sitf- 



'#e r^tof 

we trust 

^i:; th^ pursuh&';a' 
^^phvicdhTse* They 
which has 
‘i^tei.fi^^te';,of ^ human 
of 

hairh W model 
gloki. , They 
confe- 


hehlon their 
^;l 3 En^toye tihd perpetuate, 
h'lts betray imperfections, 
( the ibivness of them. 
IfSlhl^:^6d;'^ the structure of 
the 

executed ; this is the 
has Jbeen new modelled 
act of your -convention, and 
it'ia ^atact bn which you are now 
to delibhtate and to decide. 

'> Madison. 

§ 6 . Necessity of the Union. 

Wheii*the people of America re- 
flect, that the question now submit- 
ted to their determination, is one of 
the most important that has engaged, 
fo red a blind veneration for antiquity, lor can well engage, their attention, 
for custom, or for names, to overrule the propriety of their taking a very 
the suggestions of their own good | comprehensive, as well as a very se- 


sense, the knowledge of their own si- 
tuation, and the lessons of their own 
/experience ? To this manly spirit, 
posterity will be indebted for the pos- 
session, and the world for the exara- 
])le, of the numerous, innovations dis- 
played on the American theatre, in 
favour of private rights and public 
#iappiness. Had no important step 
^ been taken by the leaders of the re- 
volution, for which a precedept could 
not be discovered, no governn^U^ bis- 
tablished of which an exact^model did 
not present itself, the people Of the 
^ United States might, at this moment, 


rious view of it, must be evident. 

Nothing is more certain than the 
indispensable necessity of govern- 
ment ; and it is equally undeniable, 
that whenever and however it is in- 
stituted, the people hiust cede to it 
some of their natural rights, in order 
to vest it with requisite powers. It 
is wqH wo gH^lp f consideration there- 
fore, wfeolM|Pt would conduce more 
of the people of Ame- 
rica, that they should, to all general 
puiposes, be one nation, under one 
federal government, than that they 
shbuld divide themselves into sepa- 
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o 

united ; aifti 
efi;brts>pf,6iil^{ 

ob|ect. I 
wl5a insist 
neous, and‘j 
safety aa^ j 
ought to]i 
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states intb dis^pt cnni 
sovereignties. Howeverf 
nairy this new dcKstriheii^ 
it nevertheless has its ^ ^ ^ 

certain characters wfe ^ 
much opposed to it, afe kt | 

the number. Whatever may tm the 
arguments or indocements, whleh 
have wrought this change' in >the sen 
timcnts and declarations of^se gen- 
tlemen, it certainly would not be wise 
in the people at large to a*dopt these 
new political tenets, without being 
fully convinced that they are founded 
ill truth and sound policy. • 

It has often given me pleasure to 
olwerve, that independent America 
was not composed of detached and 
distant territories, but that one con- 
nected, fertile, wide-spreading coun- 
try, was the portion of our western 
sons of liberty. Providence has in a 
particular manner blessed it with a 
variety of soils and productions, and 
watered it with innumerable streams, 
for the delight and accommodation 
of its inhabitants. A succession ofj 
navigable waters forms a kind 
chain round its borderSfi, 
it together ; while the 
vers in the worlds runl 
nient distances, presei 
highways for the eesy , cdnmiunica- 
tbft of friendly aids, and the mutual 
transportation and ^change of their 
variouir commodities. 



if to bind 
ibble ri- 
^onve- 
with 


With e^al pleasure I have as often 
'that l*#ovidence has 
^flii^ed to ^iNsUhis one con- 
e<^ntry to one united people ; 
odh^puded from the same 
tbW, sji^'king the same lan- 
fsk^pipefei^ismg die same religion, 
%e sats^ principles of 
very siraSdr in their 
^ J^stoms; and who, by 
imfeels, arms, and efforts, 

[h % side throughout a 
bbdyj war, have na||ily es- 
general libeir^- and 

and thifii people seem 
io' have been made foit leach other ; 

it appears as if it was the design 
^^rrovidepce, that an inheritance so 
pr^er and convi^ieriit for a band of 
brew^, uniteii to each other by the 
stron^st ties, should never be split 
into a number of unsocial, jealous, 
and alien sovereignties. 

Similar sentiments have hitherto 
prevailed among all orders and deno- 
minations of men among us. To all 
gmieral purposes, we have uniformly 
haen pnh^^^ople. Each individual 
citizdh bv€^y where enjoying the same 
natioi^ rights, privileges, and pro- 
tecti^. ^ As a nation, we have made 
!ce and war : as a nation, we have 
vanquished our common enemies : 
as a nation, we have formed alliances, 
and made treaties, and entered into 
various compacts and conventions 
with foreign states.'^ 

A strong sense of the value and, 
3ssings of Union induced the 
people, at a very early period, to in- 
stitute a federal government to pre- 
serve and perpetuate it. They form- 
ed it almost as soon as they had a 
political existence; nay, at a time, 
when their habitations were in flames, 
when . many of were bleeding , 
in the. fS^ld ; and when the progress 
of hpktility and desolation left little 
room those calm and mature in- 
quiries and redectionSi which must 
ever precede the fiwinatien of a wise 
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Mid well balaQced-; govern^M^r,.%J 
free people* 

at that a got^^rilibeiit 
times so inauspietous, shcM||il 
periment be foup9 gi:^tl]piii^c^¥iti^ 
and inadequate to t}id:^rp0^^ 
intended to ^swer* _m;s 

This 

and regretli3i''th6Sie^\i&ilk^JK^^^ 
continuing no 
than enamodlred' 

served the'd^ge|i;.W}dbh.'|a^£p^P|H 
threat^d the 
motelf^the latter, 

ed that 'ample ^securit|^‘:^^^i|^ 
could only be^jblEmd 
vernment mt^i ^aoly ^ey^ 

as with one vdiee, .convent th^ Mb; 
Convention M ^Philadelphia, to fitte 
that important adbjei^ iinddr consi^*^ 
ration. !' 

This Convention, conqKMted of mdii 
who possessed the confi^^ee of the 
people, and many of whom had be-' 
come highly diMinguished by their 
patriotism, virtue, and wisdom^ in 
times which tried the souls of men, 
undertook the arduous ti^k. Itr ttie 
mild season of peace, mi^ds 

unoccupied by other snhjboita^ they 
passed many months in cool tminter- 
rupted and daily consultation^^nd 
finally without having been awc^»by 
power, or influenced by any passion, 
except love for their country, they 
presented and recommended to the 
people the plan produced by their 
joint and very unanimous counsels. 

Admit, for so is the fact, that this 
plan is only recommended^ not im- 
posed, yet, let it be remembered, that 
it is neither recommended to bU^d 
approbation, nor to reprobation ; 
but to that sedate and candid epnsi^ 
deration, which t^e magnimde and 
^ importance of .the subject li^and, 
and which it certainly ought, to re- 
ceive. But, as has been aS^dy re- 
marked, it is more to be wished than 
expected that it may be so considered 
and examined. Experience on a for- 
mer occasion teaches ns not to be too 
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ai^^cts Which did 
the public good, 
in their endea- 
the people to re- 
,that patriotic Con- 
were deceived 
and the great majority 

reasoned 4]id decided judiciously ; 
and hap^ they are in reflecting that 
they did so. 

They cbnsidered that the Congress 
Was composed of many wise and ex- 
perienced men. That being con- 
vened 4rom different parts of the 
country, they brought with them and 
communicated to each other, a variety 
of useful information. That in the 
course of the time they passed toge- 
ther in inquiring into and discussing 
the true interests of their country, 
they must have acquired very accu- 
rate knowledge on that head. That 
they were invividually interested in 
the public liberty and prosperity, and 
therefore that it was not less their in- 
idination than their duty, to recom- 
mend such measures only, as after 
the ijjiost jnature deliberation they 
really th|d|||| prudent and advisable. 

similar considerations 
tberi people to rely great- 

ly oh the judgment and integrity 
of the Congress; and they , took 
their advice, notwithstanding the 
various arts and endeavours used 
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ConvelBtioii ^ 
thit some of 
members ot^ 
heknmx^fie 
for patri^i 
have grbW/^d ii^: 
inibrmatiphi l!<ivere 
this Co&veni|^,.An4 ^ 
th^ir aceumtilated l^nei 
ei^periqnce. J 

It is .worthy bf remark^ that lnMt;; 
only the first, but every ^pcp^ing 
Congress, as well as the, 
tion, have invariably ic^n^.;iytt]i the 
people in thinking thai' the pituspe* 
rity of America dependf)4. on ' his 
Union. To preserve, and perpbluate 
it, was the great object of the people 
in forming that Convention ; and it 
is also the great object of the plan 
which the Convention his advised 
them to adopt. W ith what propriety 
therefore, or for what good purposes, 
are attempts at this particular period 
made, by some men, to depreciate 
the imyjortance of the Union ? or 
why is it suggested that three or four 
confederacies would be better than 
one ? I am persuaded in my own 
mind, that the people have always 
thought right on this subject, and 
that their universal and uniform at- 
tachment to the cause of the Union, 
rests on great and weighty reasons. 

They who promote the idea of sub- 
stituting a number of distinct con^ 
deracies in the room of the plan of the 
Convention, seem clearly to foresee 
that the rejection of it l|||||d put the 
continuance of tl>e Uii|||^B the ut- 
jeopardy : that cetlBBy4w)Uld 
be the case ; and I sincerely wish 
that it may lie as dearly foreseen 
by every good citizen, that wheneverj 
dis^iution of tiie Union arrives, 


fjic^ will have reason to exclaiin 
of the Poet, “ Fare- 

A LONG FAlteWELL, TO ALL 


!»> 


Ja^. 


ji infiumee tf itAe Progress 

" en ike 0(mners and 

Men. ' 

ibsa of science and the 
f literature,, had conside- 
. k in changing the owners 
KEu^ppean nations, anifOTtro- 
"l&t civility and refinement 
^ i'S^eyare now distinguished. 
Ki the time when their etfipire was 
overturned, the Romans, though they 
ha4 lost that correct taste which has 
rendered the p^ductions of their an- 
cestors the standards of excellence, 
and models for imitation to succeed- 
ing ages, still preserved their love of 
letters, and cultivated the arts with 
great ardour. But rude Barbarians 
were so far from being struck with 
any admiration of these unknown ac- 
colpplisliments, that they despised 
them, were not arrived at that 

state of society, in which those facul- 
ties of the human mind, that have 
beauj^ and elegance for their objects, 
begm to unfold themselves. They 
were strangers to all those wants and 
desires wliich are the parents of in- 
genious invention ; and as they did 
not comprehend either the merit or 
utility of the Romte^n arts, they de- 
stroyed the monuments of them, with 
industry not inferior to that with 
which their posterity have since stu- 
died to preserve, or to recover them. 
The convulsions occasioned by their 
settlement in the empire; the fre- 
quent as well as violent revolutions 
in every kingdom which they esta- 
Wished; together with the interior de- 
fects in the fom of government which 
they introduced, banished security 
and leisure ; prevented the growth of 
taste or the culture pf science ; and 
;kept Europe, during several centu- 
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Aes, in a state of ignorance.^, 4s 
soon as liberty and independoiiW be« 

•gan to be felt by every part ofvi|ELi|||)^P^' m^n 

community, and communicated so^j^ l^n, t|i^^ 

taste of the advantages arising fron^':j^s4tit^ th^ii^iei^^s^^'jp 

commerce, from public order, t^ir atibntion; 

from persond security^ 

mind becaj^e conscious 

which it dia'> not %ipe^^:^r^ye 

and fond of 

of which it was rorm‘6rly;jpcj^ffi^ inquiry 

Towards the beginntng^of^''1^aj^l^K®l^l^^^ ^ reSuii^ TOfue degree 
cent^0, we dispern/Au vigour ii|i,!Europe. 

toms' of its awakening this 'circdiustaiice alone 

thargy’in which it had' turn to the 
sunk, and observe it tifrmn^^Pinidu«^ minds' men, whe'n they began 
riosity and attention towards new ot^ia^in to exercise talents which they 
jects. so Idng neglected. Must of the 

The first literary efforts, however, wte attempted to revive lite- 

of the European nations, in the mid- ratiii^ iii the twelfth and thirteenth 
die ages, were extremely ill-directed, centin^, had received instruction, 
Among nations, as wdl as individu- or derived their principles of science 
als, the powers of imagination attain from the Greeks in the eastern cm- 
Bome degree of vigour before the in- pire, or from the Arabians in Spain 
tellcctual faculties are much exer- and Africa.' Both these people, acute 
cised in speculative or abstract dis- and inquisitive to excess, corrupted 
quisition. Men are poets before they those scie^nces which they cultivated, 
are philosophers. They feel With The former rendered theology a sys- 
sensibility, and describe with force, tern of speculative refinement, or of 
when they have made but little pro- endless controversy. The latter com- 
gress in investigation or realigning, municlked to philosophy a spirit of 
The age of Homer and of Fhwuod metaphysical and frivolous subtlety, 
long preceded that of Thales, ^ of Misled by these guides, the persons 
Socrates. But unhappily for litera- who first applied to science were in- 
ture, our ancestors, deviating from volved in a maze of intricate inqui- 
this course which nature points out, ries. Instead of allowing their fancy 
plunged at once into the depths of to take its natural range, and to pro- 
abstruse and metaphysical inquiry, duce such works of invention as 
They had been converted to the might have improved their taste, and 
' Christain faith soon after they settled refined their sentiments ; instead of 
in their new conquests : but they did cultivating those arts which embel- 
not receive it pure. The presump- lish human life and render it com- 
tion of men had added to the simple fortable ; they were fettered by au- 
and instructive doctrines of Christi- thority ; they were led astray by ex- 
. anity, the theories of a vain philoso- ample, andwasted the whole force of 
phy, that attempted to penetrate into their g^||||^ speculations as una- 
mysteries, and to decide questions vai]ing-a||^^ were difficult, 
which the limited faculties of the hu- But Mnless and ill-directed as 
man mind are unable to comprehend, these speculations were, their novelty 
or to resolve. Tliese over curious roused, and their boldness interest- 
speculations were incorporated with ed, the human mind. The ardour 
the systenf of religion, and came to with which men pursued these unin- 

i>2 
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nit' 
in 

c,tfee<lrd,-fu4 

CoVbgm toidj 
ed, and for] 
oorgoratipHi#! 
law|, aM^ii'"' 
extensive full 
members, 
dies was 

valine were ooi^ife 

scholars. . 

noitrs of various kinds were invent^l 
as a recompense for hoth«'> Nor waS 
it in the schools ahme that^ii]^f|(^it)r 
in science led to reputation and au^ 
thority ; it became the object bC re- 
spect in life, and advanced sUcb as 
acquired it to a rank of no incoBS^r* 
able eminence. Allured by all idiese 
advantages, an incredible number of| 
students resorted to these new seats 
of learning, and crowded wjjth eager* 
ness into tliat new path which was 
open to fame and distinction. 

But how considerable soever these 
first efforts may appear, there was 
one circumstance which prevented 
the effects of them from being as ex- 
tensive as they ought to have been. 
All the languages in Europe during 
the period under review,* were bar- 
barous. They were destitute of ele- 
gance of force, and even of perspi- 
cuity. No attempt had been hitherto 
made to improve or to polish them. 
The Latin tongue was consecrated 
by the church to religion. Custom* 
with authority scarce less sacred, ball 
appropriated it to literature. All the 
sciences cultivated in the, twelfth and 
tliirtecnth oentufies w< 

Latjn. All the hooks 
to them, were written in 
gtitge. To have treated' of any im- 
ppi^ntsubject in a modern language, 

' * FrdBi the subversion of the Koman empire 
U>d)ie begHUUi^ of the sixteenth ceiitur} . 


wpi^d;;>|;ave been deemed a degrada^ 
:it.; This couftoed science 
a very narrow circle. The 
^^hed alone were admitted into the 
temple of knowledge ; tlie gate was 
agamst all others, who were al- 

^$p,iemaiiu involved m fo**- 

andignoftoce. 

^<0nce thus pre- 
SgiseVerail ages, from dif- 
Hnrough society, and its 
" cbf^mscribed, the pro- 
may ‘Im mentioned^^mver- 
the great causeswhich 
introduce a'changc of 
mahliidii^to fiurope. 3Jhat ardent, 
though ill-judged ^irit of inquiry, 
whi^ I have described, occasioned 
fermentation of mind, which put 


cess. 



ingenuity and invention in motion, 
and gave them Vigour. It led men 
to a new employment of their facul- 
ties, which they found to be agreea- 
ble, as well as interesting. It accus- 
tomed them to exercises and occupa- 
tions which tended to soften their 
manners, and to give them some relish 
for those gentle virtues which are pe- 
culiar to nations among whom sci- 
ence ha\h been cultivated with suc- 
s, y Robertson. 

'§ 8. 2Vie Resignation of the Em- 
peror Charles V, 

Charles resolved to resign his 
kingdoms to his son, with a soremnity 
suitable to the importance of the 
transaction ; and to perform this last 
act of sovereignty with such formal 
pomp, as might leave an indelible irri^ 
pression on the minds, not only of 
\m subjects, but of his successor 
With this view, he called Philip out 
of England, where the peevish tem- 
per of his queen, which increased 
with her despair of having issue, ren- 
dered him extremely unhappy ; and 
the jealousy of the English Jeff him 
no hopes of obtaining the direction of 
their affairs. Having assembled the 
states of the Low Countries, at Brus- 
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«els, on the twenty-fifth of October, |^6 was 

one thousand five hundred a^'^fifty^^: 
five, Charles 'deated himself, 

last time, in the chair of state‘5“'4iii||[io^^.|i^d;;'»:^ 
one side of which was placed his soUjf! ^w, 

and on the other his sister, the nis beatth was b^keu ^ild jiis 

of Hungaryj^ regeht of the exhausted i% the rage of an 

lands ; wit||^iS{)^did ret{u1i|;fa;|p|^^^^|^ his growing in- 
grandees oropaih, and him to retire ; 

empire, standing behind' fijinr' ^Ibt^M^ieigning, as to 

president of the council 

by hiB com'Baoi^d* ^laip^ln i^‘fp^?)<3tog6r able to 
wor^j^his iutentio£iMr 

extr19||rdinary meeti^l of ‘thO'^P^;: a sovereign 

He then read the instrumfe^!:' Uf"i^ w scarcely 

signation, by which Charlei apttdii- half dive; he gave them one in the 
dcred to his Son Philip all his terri- pritne of life, accustomed already to 
tories, jurisdiction, and authority in govern, and who added to the vigour 
the Low Countries ; absolving his of youth, all the attention and saga- 
subjects there from their oath of al- city of maturer years ; that if, during 
legiance to him, which he required tfie, course of a long administration, 
them to transfer to Philip, his lawful he had, committed any ntaterial er- 
lieir, and to serve him witj|lthe same ror iju government ; or if, under the 
loyalty and zeal which they hhd ma- pressure of so many and great affairs, 
i)i Tested, during so long a eparse of and amidst the attention which he 
years, in support of his government, had been obliged to give to them, he 
Charles then rose from his seat, had either neglected, or injured any 
and leaning on the shoulder of the of his subjects, he now implored their 
prince of Orange, because he was forgiveness: that, for his part, he 
unable to stand without support, he should ever retain a grateful sense 
addressed himself to the aiiidience, of the# fidelity and attachment, and 
and, from a paper which lie hvjd in would carry the remembrance of it 
his hand, in order to assist his me- along with him to the place of hisre- 
■ mory, he recounted with dignity, but treat, as his sweetest consolation, as 
without ostentation, all the great well as the best reward for all his 
things which he had undertaken and services ; and, in his last prayers to 
performed since the commencement Almighty God, would pour forth his 
of his administration. He observed, ardent wishes for their welfare, 
that, from the seventeenth year of his Then turning towards Philip, who 
age, he had dedicated all his thoughts fell on his knees and kissed bis fa- 
and attention to public objects ; re- ther’s hand, “ If, says he, *• I had 
serving no portion of his time for the left you by my death, this rich inhe- 
iiululgence of his ease, and very lit- ritance, to which I have made such 
tic for the enjoyment of private plea- large additions, some regard would 
su1‘e : that, either in a pacific or hos* have bcej^iustly due to hiy memory 
' tile manner, he had visited Germany on that^^lwnt : but now, when 1 
nine times, Spain six limes, France voluhtafflP^ign to you what I might 
four times, Italy seven times, the Low still have retained, I may well expect 
Countries ten times, England twice, the warmest expressions of thanks 
Africa as often, and had made eleven on your part. With these, however, I 
voyages by sea : that, while his health dispense ; and shall consider your 
permitted him to discharge his duly, concern for the welftire of your sub- 
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jecjtSr lQv ei|tC|i hfiin. as4he Tbe place he had chosen for his 

best sifter tedliiccmy was the monastery of St. Jus- 

of ' }^uir it is iti 'M|> in the province of Bstramadura. 

y6^f ipQwisp:r% in a vale of no great 

administratijdo^ extent, watered by a small brook, and 

dinary proof I tbis day liive of sbrronnded by rising rounds, co- 
rny paternal affi^joA ; an,d vered with lofty trees^ jProm the na- 

moixstrate, that y0U are of the soil, as/wsife^s the tempe- 

conftdence ratjtite of the climate, it^as esteemed 

Preserve and delicious si- 

ligibn ; Hhe ^ C in Spain. Some months be- 

in its pmlity'isi let the laws he had sent an 

country be Sacred iii arelhitedt thither, to add a new^apart- 

croach not on the rignits to the monastery, for nls ac- 

legjDs of your people ; ahd,"'lf'%B cbmihlfQdation ; but he gave strict or- 
time shall ever come, when you shall deirs^ that the* style of the building 
wish to enjoy the tranquillity of should be such as suited his present 
va^ life,* may you have a son endo\a- situation rather than his former dig- 
ed with such qualities that you can nity. It consisted only of six rooms ; 
resign yoiir sceptre to him with as four of them in the form of friars’ 
much satisfaction as 1 give up mine cells, with naked walls ; the other 
to you.” ,* “ two, each twenty feet square, were 

As soon as Charles had finished hung with brown cloth, and furnish- 
this long address to his subjectsvand ed in the most simple manner. They 
to their new sovereign, he sunk into were all on a level with the ground ; 
the chair, exhausted, and ready to with a door on one side, into a gar- 
faint with the fatigue of such an ex- den, of which Charles himself had 
traordinary effort. During his dis- given the plan, and which he had 
course, the whole audience melted filled with various plants, intending 
into tears ; some, from admiration of to cultivate them with his own hands, 
his magnanimity; others, softened Onthepther side, they communicated 
by the expressions of tenderness to- with the chapel of the monastery, in 
wards his son, and of love to his peo- wltfch he was to perform his devo- 
ple ; and all were affected with the tions. In this humble retreat, hard- 
deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, ly sufftcient for the comfortable ac- 
who had distinguished* the Nether- commodation of a private gentleman, 
lands, his native country, with parti- did Charles enter, with twelve do- 
cular marks of his regard and attach- incstics only. He buried there, in 
ment. solitude and silence, his grandeur, 

A few weeks afterwards Charles, his ambition, together with all those 
in an assembly no less splendid, and vast projects which, during half a 
with a ceremony equally pompous, century, had alarmed and agitated 
resigned to his son the crowns of Europe, filling every kingdom in it. 


ford hint a small sum for acts of be^ The feudal pdicy and laws were 
neiieence and charity. 1 established with little v&riation in 


i:)pain, wiin an me lerniories aepena- oy turns, wiin me terror oi ms arms, 
ing on them, both in the Old and in and the dread of being subjected*to 

XET ij .. i.: 


the^ew World. Of 
p^essions he reservesHttliing to 
himself, hut an annual p^wn of a 
Imhdred thousand crowps, to defray 
the charires of his fainilv. and to 


j^se vast his power. 
Itiing to 


Robertson. 


§ 9. The Feudal System. 


\ 
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«very kingdom of Europe. Tl^isuni-* corruption in that 

formity -orijginated from i^li^tutio^mp|^^i|lM^^^^ n^ost 

state of society and manners to ^rfd^ ^ Tfioy \:|H; i|i^lded 

they were accustomed. Instead^ W theq^i^TPi^ spTm4^y^ith ra- 

those loose associations, which were paH of the kys- 

sufficient for their defence in their tern, Wbduced the most fet^ effects, 
original coij^$ries, they saav the oo^ of poUl;jk}al union was ex- 

ccssity of more close ooii^ ; the sources of anar- 

federacy , todefend themselves against ofy ^i^nnutli^j^jle. The mbnar-^ 
new invaders, or the ancient idl^. i^4 parts of 

bitants whom their clemency 

spared. Every freeman, upOn refill® to bala^^e them, were 

ing apportion of the laiidd which wCrC; at variance, and justling 

dividSi, bound himself to ap|^t‘^ The powerful vas- 

arms against the enemies of thc elah- df thc crown SOOn extorted a con- 

munity. This militifty service was firmation for life of those grants of 
the condition upon which he receit^ed lands, which, being at first purely 
and held his lands ; and as they were gratuitous, had been bestowed only 
exempted from every other burden, during pleasure. Not satisfied with 
that tenure, among a warlike people, this, they prevailed to have them con- 
was deemed both easy and honoura- verted into hereditary possessions, 
ble. The king or general who led One step more completed their usur- 
them to conquest, continuing still to patik>|PL, and rendered them unaliena- 
be the head of the colony, had of ble."' With an ambition no less en- 
coiirse the largest portion allotted to terprising, and more preposterous, 
him. Having thus acquired the they appropriated to themselves titles 
means of rewarding past services, as of honour, as well as offices of power 
well as of gaining new adherents, he or trust. These personal marks of 
parcelled out his lands with this view, distinction, which the ptiblic admi- 
binding those on whom they were be- iiistration bestows on illustrious me- 
stowed to follow his standard with a rit, or •which the public confidence 
number of men in proportion to the confers on extraordinary labilities, 
territory which they received, aifll to were annexed to certain families, and 
bear arms in his defence. Ills chief transmitted liki* fiefs, from father to 
officers imitated the example of the son, by hereditary right. The crown 
sovereign, and in distributing por- vassals having thus secured the pos- 
tions of their lands among their de- session of their lands and dignities, 
pendents, annexed the same condi- the nature of the feudal institutions, 
tion * to the grant. Thus, a feudal which though founded on subordina- 
kingdom resembled a military esta- tionvergedtoindcpendencc, led them 
blishment rather than a civil institu- to new and still more dangerous en- 
ion. The victorious army, cantoned croachrnents on the prerogatives of 
out in the country which it seized, the sovereign. They obtained the 
continued ranged under its proper power of supreme jurisdiction both 
. officers, and subordinate to military civil and criminal within their own 
^ command. The names of a soldier territorkfl^fae right of coining mo- 
and of a freeman were synonjanous. ney, td^ppr with the privilege of 
Every proprietor of land, girt with a carrying oh war against their private 
sword, was ready to march at the enemies, in their own name and by 
command of his superior, and to take their own authority. The ideas of 
the field against the common enemy, political subjection were almost en- 
The pfiticiples of disorder and tirely lost, and frequently scarcely 
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any appearancg 

qiaire^ 
to 

TMj aepirrf ope»4i5'%' 
peii,^nt : tte bondawt^^^ 
the '’priacipal members of : 
tuti^p with the^lToWfi 

[n exti^ioi^, w^''^Heii 
septate it'eoflftr 

poworfi^lpr^^ A itlhousaiir^j 
rf Jealousy “ arid diseord ; ^ 
imoug them, and gave 
tnauy wars* Ev^ country ^ri Eri^ 
rop0» wasted or kept in alarm, durin|^| 
these endless contests, was filled wjj^Ji 
castles or places of strength, eredtel 
for the security of the inhabitants, 
lot against foreign force, but against 
Internal hostilities. A univer£^ an- 
irchy, destructive in a great measure 
if all the advantages which n$^ ex- 
lect to derive from society, prevailed. 
The people, the most numerous, as 
well as the most useful part of the 
lommiinity, were either reduced to a 
state of actual servitude, dr treated 
kvlth the same insolence and rigour, 
IB if they had been degraded into 
,hat wretched state. The • king, 
stripped of almost every prerogative, 
ind without authority to enact or to 
execute salutary laws, could neither 
irotect the innocent nor punish the 
Ifuilty. The nobles, superior to all 
estraint, harassed each other with 
lerpetual wars, oppressed their fel- 
ow*subjects, and humbled or insult- 
jd their sovereign. To crown all, 
ime gradually fixed and rendered 
enerable this pernicious system, 
vhich violence had established. Such 
vas the state of Europe with respect 
o the interior administration of go- 
vernment, from tlm to the 

tson. 


§ 10. The Cru/ades. 

Tlh« Cfrueades, in order to rescue 
be holy land from the hands of the 


roused Europe, and im* 
. ^ jange in her government 

am manners. Venerating the spot 
the Son of God accomplished 
tile redemption of mankind, and im- 
with the current idea, tliat 
of the world ^||RS near at 
multitudes ,'b<l||Wed to the 
hdiy; land, there tri "medPwith Christ 
jit judgiUjOnt. When the minds of 
were^thus prepared, the zeal of 
lltl^atical irionk, who conceived the 
|idei of leading all the forces of CJiris- 
^ti^dpm against the infidels, aid of 
dri^lkg them out of the holy land by 
vioionee^' was Aifficient to give a be- 
ginning to that wild enterprise. 

Peter the Hermit, for that was the 
name of that martial apostle, ran from 
province to province with a crucifix 
in his hand, exciting princes and 
people to the holy war ; and wher- 
ever he came, kindled the same en- 
thusiastic ardour for it with which 
he himself was animated. The 
Council of Placentia, where upwards 
of thirty thousand pervsons were as- 
sembled, pronounced the scheme to 
have been suggested by the immedi- 
ate inspiration of Heaven. In the 
Council, of Clermont, still more nu- 
merous, as soon as the measure was 
propbsed, all cried out with one voice, 
It is the will of God.’ Persons of 
ail ranks catched the contagion ; not 
only the gallant nobles of that age, 
with tlieir martial followers, whom 
we may suppose to have been allured 
by the boldness of a romantic enter- 
prise ; but men in the more humble 
and pacific stations of life ; ecclesi- 
a^ics of every order, and even wo- 
men and children, engaged with emu- 
lation in an undertaking, which was 
deemed sacred and meritorious. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of contem- 
porary historians, six millions of per- 
sons assumed the cross, which was 
the badge that distinguished such 
as devoted themselves to this holy 
warfare. All Europe, torn up from 
the foundation, seemed reridy to pre- 
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capitate itself in one united 
Asia. Nor did the fqmes 
thusiastk zeal eTaporate at on^^^ 
the frenzy was as lasting as it was^ 
travagant During two centuriee^; 
Europe seems to have had no obje]^ 
but to recoy|r pr to keep poss^" 
of the holy jjliaj Sind througfl 
period, vaSlt armies contiKpedf^ 
inarch thither. ' ; ; 

Mob, 


§ II. Chivalry. 

The spirit of chivalry inspiire4 Ibe 
nobles of Europe widi^mote IM^ra! 
and generous sentiments than htbid 
formerly prevailed. This institution 
though considered of a wild nature, 
the effect of caprice, and fte source 
of extravagance, arose naturally from 
the state of society, at that period, 
and had a very serious influence in 
refining the European manners. 

The feudal was a state of almost 
perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy, 
during wliich the weak and unarmed 
were exposed to insults or injuries. 
The |K)wer of the sovereign was too 
limited to prevent these wrongs, and 
the administration of justice too fee- 
ble to redress them. The most ef- 
fectual protection against violence 
and oppression was often found to be 
that which the valour and generosity 
of private persons afforded. The 
same spirit of enterprise which had 
prompted so many gentlemen to take 
arms in defence of the oppressed pil- 
grims in Palestine, incited others to 
declsirc themselves the patrons and 
avengers of injured innocence at 
home. When the final reduction of| 
the holy land under the dominion 
of infidels put an end to those foreign 
} expeditions, the latter was the only 
^ employment left 4br the activity and 
courage of adventurers. To check 
the insolence of overgrown oppres- 
sors ; to rescue the helpless from cap- 
tivity ; to protect, or to avenge wo- 
men, orph&ns, and ecclesiastics, who 



; not 



ir.pwn de- 
^OTe- 

rit. 



hoiidtiy, wete the 
ies:d|jQhiTalnc.. To these 
in, 

and iuBtitutiiiB 
iddm^^li^Y.and by Infus- 
j^thusias- 
spl force as' car- 
tic excess. Men 
jbthood by a long 

^ ^ JisCiplibtdS were ad- 

mittecithto the order by sol^jiities 
less dettifut than pompous ; every 
per$on of noble birth courted that 
honour,; ii;'^as deemed a distinction 
superior to royalty, and monarchs 
were proud to receive it from the 
hands of private gentlemen. 

T|)piiiingular institution, in wliich 
valouif^)* gallantry, and religion, were 
so strangely blended, was wonderfully 
adapted to the taste and genius of 
martial nobles, and its effects were 
soon visible in their manners. War 
was carried on with less ferocity, 
when humanity came to be deemed 
the orifliQient of knighthood no less 
than courage. More gentle and po- 
lished manners were introduced, 
when courtesy was recommended as 
the most amiable of knightly virtues. 
Violence and oppression decreased, 
when it was reckoned meritorious to 
check and to punish them. A scru- 
pulous adherence to truth, with the 
most religious attention to fulfil every 
engagement, became the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of a gentleman, 
because chivalry was regarded as the 
school of honour, and inculcated the 
most delicate sensibility with respect 
to those The admiration of 

these together with the high 

distinctions and prerogatives confer- 
red on knighthood in every part of 
Europe, inspired persons of noble 
birth on some occasions with a spe- 
cies of military fanaticism, and led 
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them to But^ 

Md ho-' 

ncmrt. ' “l8|fe,se #ere\.:ft<^^phened hy 
eih^^y thiii^ that c»fi]ifi5let1the Senses 
or^Jtouch ^ heart. The wild ex- 
p}<>|(s.of those romantic knights who 
saU|ii^' &rtti in quest of 
are ; know^^;^:(|(%ave heen treat-, 
ed Imth^pi^efiff^dicid ' The W 
manit^r '^i(^v;|Uiton)pames alh 
opdri(d!iq1pi q the refinej 
g^antrjr, and the point of 
areSi^ntiments inspired hy 
and have had a wonderful influence 
on if^anhers and conduct, during the 
tvir£ifth, thirteenth, fburteenth, ;aq|d 
ill^nth' centuries. They were so 
del|ply rooted, that they continued to 
qperate after the vigour and, repntar 
tion of the institution itself began to 
decline. 

, Rohetison, 



§ 12. Assassination of David 
Rizio, 

The low birth and indigent con- 
dition of this man placed him in a 
station in which he ought naturally to 
have remained unknown to posterity. 
But what fortune called him to act 
and to suffer in Scotland, obliges his- 
tory to descend from its dignity, and 
to record his adventures. He was 
the son of a musician in Turin ; and 
having accompanied the Piedmontese 
ambassador into Scotland, gained ad- 
mission into the queen’s family by his 
skill in music. As his servile con- 
dition had taught him suppleness ofj 
spirit and insinuating manners, he 
quickly crept into tlie queen’s faypur ; 
and her French secretary happening 
to return at that time into his own 
couiitry, was preferred 
office. He now begafi^^Kinake a 
%ure in court, and to appear as a 
mmi of weight and ^consequence. 
The whole train of suitors and ex- 
pectants^ who have an extreme saga- 
city in discovering the paths which 


lea^^OS^ directly to success, applied 
' His recommendations were 
0]^erved to have great influence over 
thh queen, and he grew to be con- 
sidered not only as a favourite but as 
U ininister. Nor was Rizio careful 
to'idiatG that envy whi^ always at- 
tends such an extraordinary and ra- 
pid change of fortune. He studied, 
dh the contrary, to display the whole 
tent of his favour. He affected to 
often and familiarly with the 
queen in public. He equalled the 
greatest and most opulent sn1)jects 
in richness of dress and in the num- 
ber of his afteiftiaiits. He discovered 
in all his behaviour that unassuming 
insolence, with which unmerited 
prosperity inspires an ignoble mind, 
it was ^vith the utmost indignation 
that the nobles beheld the power, it 
was with the utmost difiiculty that 
they tolerated the arrogance, of this 
unworthy minion. Even in the queen’s 
presence they could not forbear treat- 
ing him with marks of contempt. Nor 
was it his exorbitant power alone 
which exasperated the Scots. They 
considered him, and not without rea- 
son, as a dangerous enemy to the 
protestant religion, and suspected 
that he held, for this purpose, a se- 
crdl correspondence witli the court 
of Rome. 

In consequence of such a conduct, 
the king and nobles mutually con- 
spired to take away his life. No- 
thing now remained but to concert 
the plan of operation, to choose the 
actors, and to assign them their parts 
in perpetrating this detestable crime. 
Every circumstance here paints and 
characterizes the manners and men 
of that age, and Alls us with horror 
at both. The olace chosen for com- 
mitting such k^eed was the queen’s 
bed-chamber. Tliaugh Mary** was 
now in the sixth month of her preg- 
nancy, and though Rizio might have 
been seized elsewhere without any 
difficulty, the king pitched upon this 
place, that he might enjoy the mali- 
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^ous pleasure of reproaqjiizig Rizio 
with his crimes before the queen’s ^ 
face. The earl of^ Morton, the lotd, 
high chancellor of the kingdom, 
dcrtook to direct an enterprise, car- 
ried on in defiance of all the laws, of 
which he wsi|^mnd to be tho guardian. 
The lord IplPfeirnn, who had beeni' 
confined to nis bed for three montlis 
by a very <langerou8 distemper, ailH 
who was still so feeble that he co^lL, 
scarcely walk, or liear the weight 
his own armour, was intrusted with 
the ^ecutivc part; and white he 
himself needed to be sii|ij^rted by 
two men, he came abfbad tdKci^mit 
a murder, in the presence of his so- 
vereign. 

On the 9th of Marcli, Mortoii^n- 
lercd the court of the palace with a 
hundred and sixty men ; and without] 
noise, or meeting with any resistance, 
seized all the gates. White the queen 
was at supper with the countess of| 
Argyle, Rizio, and a few domestic^ 
the king suddenly entered the apart- 
ment by a private paa^ge. At his 
back was Iluthven, clad in complete 
armour, and with that ghastly i|nd 
horrid look which long sickness had 
given him. Three or four of his 
most trusty accomplices followed him. 
Such an unusual appearance alarmed 
those who were present Rizio in- 
stantly apprehended that he was the 
victim at whom the blow was aimed ; 
and in the utmost consternation re- 
tired behind the queen, of whom he 
laid hold, hoping that the reverence 
due to her person might prove some 
protection to him. The conspirators 
had proceeded too far to be restrain- 
ed by any consideration of that kind.' 
Numbers of armed men rushed into 
the chamber. Ruthven drci^ his 
dagger, and with a l^ious mien and 
voice commanited Rizio to leave a 
place of which he was unworthy, and 
which he had occupied too loog* 
Mary employed tears, and entreaties, 
and threatenings, to save her favour- 
ite. Butf notwithstanding all these. 


he was tornJrpm^tor 
mad .before 60^,4 
throu^ the next;Jtpi 
of his e|ifi|S4eapttt an ei 
piercing. " his body 
wounds. 
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Death of 


Tuesday, the ' 


February, 

^ . } Sn'd'Kent ar- 

4^ dt Fotheringa^, and, idemand- 
jihg access to the qti6en, read in her 
presence the warrant qf execution, 
aigid required her to prepare to'^die 
aext morning. Mary heard them to 
the end without emotion, and cross- 
ing herself in the name of the Father, 
and ;of the Son, and of the Holy 
Gho4, “ That soul,” siid she, “ is 
not,;^b^hy of the joys of Heaven, 
wbicihi repines because the body must 
endure the stroke of the executioner ; 
and though I did not expect tliat the 
queen of England would set the first 
example Af violating the sacred per- 
son of a sovereign prince, I willingly 
submit to that which Providence has 
decreed to be my lot and laying 
her hand on a Bible, which happened 
to be near her, she solemnly protested 
that she was iiinocent of that conspi- 
racy which Babington had carried on 
against Elizabeth’s life. She then 
mentioned the request contained in 
her letter to Elizabeth, but obtained 
no satisfactory answer. She entreat- 
ed, with particular earnestness, that 
now, in her last moments, her almo- 
ner might be suffered to attend her, 
she might enjoy the conso- 
latmn of those pious institutions pre- 
scribed by her religion. Even this 
favour, wlilch is usually granted to 
the vilelp^imina], was absolutely 
denied. 

Her attendants, during conver- 
sation, were bathed in tears, and 
though overawed by the presence of 
the two earls, with difficulty smr- 
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pressed aiifuish %^ no sooner tean^er,f|jbajn her neck ; her bea(j^ 

her hand she 
^ of ivory. At the 

qinC^hto the..i|^«^|;j^sionate^||^; stairs, the two carls, at- 

e||r€^piis of tendlm^ ahd sorrow. ten|^ed by several gentlemen from the 
, iici^ver, not only retained iiieighbouring countij^, received her : 
pe^c^ oo^j^We of mind^ biiten- and’^’ theroi Sir Andi!i8^j|^ the 
delmust^d to mpderate thj|*r exc^ master of her hp|S||iiip^ who had 
sivp^^^f jl rand Oh &r knee)^^ neon aeolod^d for some -weeks from 

around h)^, (fer;prese]pce, was permitted to take 
that her^ |j^||^2aat fittewell. At the sight of^a 
hear an :ij|(^ress whom he tendejrly loved, in 

preyed ihkt'ile^ i^^ bh a situation, he melted into tears ; 

enpurO what remaned he was bewailing her eondi- 

ce&cy and ' iW8i foHitude. ThO tiou, and complaining of his own hard 
part of the eye^qing she cm- fate, in Mng fippointed to carry the 
p^j/qd in settling her account of such a mournful event 

ShO wrote her testameht with ii«r into Scotland, Mary replied, “Weep 
^and. Her money, her jewds, not, good, MelviJ, there is at present 
aha her .clothes, she distributed g^eat can^ ibr rejoicing. Thou shall 
among her servants, accordit^ ' to this day see Mary Stuart delivered 
their rank or merit. She whhte a from all her cares, and such an end 
short letter to the king of ^ut to her tedious sufferings, as she 
and another to the duke ofs^ise, has long expected. Bear witness 
full of tender but magnkninSous sen- that T die constant in my religion ; 
timents, and recommended her soul firm in my fidelity towards Scotland ; 
to their prayers, and her afflicted sef- and unchanged in my affection to 
varits to their protection. At supper France* Commend me to my son. 
she ^ temperately, as usual, and Tgil him I Have done nothing injuri- 
convdiBed not only with ease, but dus to his kingdom, to his honour, or 
with cheerfulness ; she drftnk to to his rights ; and God forgive all 
evdty one of her servants, and asktjd those who have thirsteil, without 
their forgiveness, if evei?, she had failed cause, for my blood.” 
in any part of her duty towards them. With much difficulty, and after 
At her wonted time she went to bed, nuiny entreaties, she prevailed on the 
and slept calmly a few^* hours. Early two earls to allow Melvil, together 
in the morning she retired into her with three of her men servants and 
clp^et, and employed a considerable two of her maids, td attend her to the 
timb in devotion. At eight o’clock scaffold. It was erected in the same 
the high sheriff and his officers cn- hall where she had been tried, 
tered her chamber, and found her raised a little aliove the floor, and 
stiff kneeling at the altar. She im- covered, as well as the chair, the 
mediately staited'^^up, ,and with cushion, and block, with black cloth, 
jestic mien, and a countenance tin- Mary mounted the steps with alacrity, 
dismayed, and even cheerful, ad- beheld all tljfig^itpparatus of death 
vanced towards the execu- with an, unsdiipd countenance, and i 

tfon, leaning on twe Of^Hdet’s at- signing hersei^ith the cross, she sat | 
tendants. Bhe was ^4^^sd iii a dp»irn in the chair. Beale read the 
li^tumiiig habit, bat with Wiwrant for execution with a loud 

Slid splendour which she had long voice, to which she listened with a 
kid aside, except on a few festivd careless air, and like one occupied 
days. An Agnus Dei hung by a po- in other thoughts. Then<»the dean 
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0 ^ Peterborough began a devout dija-;W|||;^koe of;||ecuU0i^, if!h^ it lay 
course, suitable to her 

ditiofi, and offered up prayers to cloth;^r|j^|f9m a 
ven in her behalf : but she declari^^ %kK^k,,<tl^)||i^^^ the apimia 
that she could not in con'scienCi^ H&xecdtionerfit^; every thin^. siiiti 
hearken to the p^e, nor join with thi^ ed with her bloody wer^"re^<^to 
other ; andl^<l||^i'On her knees^ ra^ ,^shes. Ndt long after, Fdizabei^IjE^l^p* 
peated a |||^|iirayor. When tiie“ body to i^'the 

dean had dhl^^ed his devotions, with i^^oyal 

with an audible voice, a^d in th|- tulgar arti- 
English tongue, recornmended , u^l^ omploye^ pa- 

Cod the afflicted state of the chut^^^^pfef of % poj|ppoup/G|||^ not 

and prayed for prosperity to her.s^V^K^'p^ rbeiD&y of ilibs© injuries 
and for a long life and peacokMe y|pife|tidl^^ James, 

reign to Elizabeth. Shp deefered alter his accession to the En- 
that she hoped for merd^ only through giish throne, oWe|ped her body tp be 
tJie death of Christ, at the foot Of reihoved to Wesbihidster Abbey, and 
whose image she now willingly shed to be deposited among the mpnarchs 
her blood ; and lifting up and kissing pf JQnglahd. 

the crucifix, she thus addressed it *. v'^Spoli^ was the- tragical death of 
As thy arms, O Jesus, were extend- Mary'^ueen of Scots, after a life of 
cd on the cross, so with the out- fortyr^igir yeiu*s and two months, al- 
stretclicd arms of thy mercy receive j^iii^een years of which she 
me, and forgive rny sins.” passed! in captivity. The political 

She then prepared for the block, parties whieit were formed in the 
by taking oft' her veil and upper gar- kingdom during her reign have sub- 
ments ; and one of the executioners sisted, under various denominations, 
rudely endeavouring to assist, she ever since that time. The rancour 
gently checked him, and said, witli with which they were at first axumat- 
a smile, that she Jiad not been accus- ed, hath descended to succeeding 
tomed to undress before so many ages, afld their prejudices as well as 
spectators, nor to be served by such their rage, have been perpetuated, 
valets. With calm but undaunted and even augme^nted. Among his- 
fortitude, she laid her neck on the torians, who were under the dominion 
block and while one executioner of all those passions, and who have 
held her hands, the other, at the sc- either ascribed to her every vhtuoiis 
cond stroke, cut off her head, which, and amiable quality, or have imputed 
falling out of its attire, discovered her to her all the vices of which the hu- 
hair already grown quite gray with man he£wt is susceptible, we search 
cares and sorrows. The executioner in vain for Mary’s real character, 
hehl it up still streaming with blood, She neither merited the exaggerated 
and the dean erj^ing out, “ So perish praises of the one, nor the undistin- 
all Queen Elizabeth’s enemies,” the guishing censure of the other, 
earl of Kent alone answered, Amen. To all the- charms of beauty, and 
The rest of the speetj^rs continued the utmost elegance of external 
i silent, and drowned 'l^^^ears ; J>eing form, sh^^ded tliose accotnplish- 
; incapable at that moment of any ments wb^l render their impression 
other sentiments but those of pity or irresistible : polite, affable, insinuat- 
admiration. S ing, sprightly, and capable of speak- 

None of her women were suffered ing and of writing with equal ease 
to come near her dead body, which and dignity. Sudden^ however, and 
was carried into a room adjoining to violent in all her attachments ; be- 
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cause hear, heart 

frofn her treated: 

Plo elwi|^r, on sotn#| 
ocG^ons^ ^^im^uiatiqn ; Which; 
in |)^«£tfierftdi^s court where she^e^ 
cetM her education, was , .reckoned 
am^t^ .#0 -arte 'of > ^vern-: 

' jl^ot m of %|)teryv0r 

uB|^e§ih3.,*of ih¥t pl0afiiuria'.*^i^ 
wi^h aliiii^Veyery woman * 
the of lilr own^ 

F^ihed with the quahties whielSi\^ 
loiife, not with'^he talents that '%] 
she was an agi^eeable woman 
rairhr thananitttlstrtous queehs ISre 
vii<icity of her spirit not sufficient^ 
teffiji^red with sound judgmeiH, and 
the warmth of her heart, wmcb was 
not at all times under the re^raint 
of discretion, betrayed her bq^ into, 
errors and into crimes. 
she was always unfortunate, will not 
account for that long and altnost un- 
interrupted succession of calamities 
which befel her ; we musj likewise 
add, that she was often imprudent. 
Her passion for Darnley was rash, 
youthful, and excessive ; and though 
the sudden transition to the Opposite 
extreme, was the natural effect of her 
iJJ-requited love, and of his ingrati- 
tude, insolence, and brutality ; yet 
neither these, nor Bo^hweD’s artful 
address and important services, can 
justify her attachment to that noble- 
man. Even the manners of the age, 
licentious as they were, are no apo- 
logy for this unhappy passion; nor 
can they induce us to look on that 
tragical and infamous scene which 
followed upon it, with less abhor- 
rence. Humanity will draw a veil 
over this part of her character which 
it Cannot approve, and perhaps, 
jwompt some to of her 

actions to her situation^ more than to 
her dispositions ; and to lament the 
unhappiness of the feymer, rather 
thm abeuse the pervbrseniess of the 
latter. Mary’s sufferings exceed, 
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J^th in degree and in duration, those 
^^^©al distresses which fancy has 
to excite sorrow and cora- 
in ; and while we survey 
^em, we are apt altogether to forget 
Wr frailties, we tftiidik her faults 
with less indignwl]iba^||K of 

Our tears, as shed for a 

^rsbd who had attained much nearer 
j (0 pure vii:tue. 

f ; With regard to the queen’s person, 
iNbiroumstance not to be omitted in 
yri^ing the history of a female, jeign, 
ill contemporary authors agree in 
asc^bing 10 Mary the utmost beauty 
of countenance, and elegance of 
shape, of which the human form is 
capable. Her hair was black, though 
according to the fashion of that age, 
she frequently wore borrowed locks, 
and of different colours. Her eyes 
were a dark gray ; her complexion 
as exquisitely fine ; and her hands 
and arras remarkably delicate, both 
as to shape and colour. Her sta- 
ture was of an height that rose to 
the majestic. She danced, she walk- 
ed, and rode with equal grace. Her 
taste for music was just, and she both 
sung and played upon the lute with 
uncommon skill. Towards the end 
of her life she began to grow fat, and 
hef long confinement, and the cold- 
ness of the houses in which she was 
imprisoned, brought on a rheumatism, 
which often deprived her of the use 
of her limbs. No man, says Bran- 
tome, ever beheld her person without 
admiration and love, or will read her 
history without sorrow. 

Robertson, 


Execution of Lady Jane 


% 14 . 


This excelHI personage was de- 
scended from the royal line of England 
by both her parents. 

^IShe was carefully educated in the 
principles of the Reformation : and 
her wisdom and vittue rendered her 
a shining example to hef sex. But 
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it^was her lot to continue only f, short jy^Cfi^pnt the thtono Mfas by no 
period on this stage of bpiiig ; (br, iai tb 
early life, she fell a sacrifice to' 

wild ambitionof the Duke ofeNori^ bd the right W 

lunberland; who promoted a maifr pi^inces^s ; expressed her 
riage between h^r^nd his, son, 16i^ the consequences attending dklg^r- 
Guilford tb prise so dangerous, not to say i@ri- 

ihe throne opposUiop lp%al ; ai|d desire4 to remain it^ mat 

to the rightf and Elissahethv private sti^ion ip yjhich she waafoih. 

At the time of tbeir marriage she" w^ Overcome ht last with the cntreiitios, 
only about eighteen years of age, reasbnli, of herdSither and 

her husband, was also very yoimjg l andi abpyo df 'her 

season of life very unequal to oppbsbj dlbmittep to their will, 

the interested views of artful prevailed on to relinquish 

piringmen ; who, instead of exposing own judgment 6ut her oleva- 
tJiem to danger, should have been tion was of very; abort continnance. 
the protectors of their innocence and TJie nation dbekredfor^eea^^^^y; 
youth. , jwd the lady Jane, after weair;|aj|;|he 

This extraordinary young, person, vain pageantry of a crown duri^ jpn 
besides the solid endowments of piety j^iys^ Returned to a private life, ^ith 
and virtue, possessed the most en- much more satisfaction than she fplt 
gaging disposition, the most accom- whed royalty was tendered to her. 
plishod parts ; an4 being of an cqual^ Mary, who appears to have 

age with King Edward VI., she had beciit inc®ipahle of generosity or 
received all her education with him, clemency, determined to remove 
and seemed even to possess a greater every person, from whom the least 
lacility in acquiring every part of danger could be apprehended. Warn- 
inanly and classical literature. She ing was,* therefore, given to lady 
had attained a knov<^lcdgc of the Ro- Jane to prepare for death ; a doom 
man and Greek languages, as well as which she had expected, and which 
of several modern tongues ; had pass- the inimcence of her life, as well as 
ed most of her time in an application the misfortunes to which she had 
to learning ; and expressed a gipeat been exposed, .rendered no unwel- 
indifierence for other occupations and epme news to her. The queen’s bi- 
ainusemenls usual with her sex and goted zeal, under colour of tender 
station. Roger Ascharn, tutor to the mercy to the prisoner’s soul, induced 
Lady Elizabeth, having at one time her to send priests, who molested h^r 
paid her a visit, found her employed with perpetual disputation ; and even 
in reading Plato, whilst the rest of a reprieve of three days was granted 
the family were engaged in a party of her, in hcqies that she would be per- 
hunting in the park, and upon his suaded, during that time, to pay, by 
admiring the singularity of her choice, a timely conversion to popery, some 
she told him, that she “ received more regard to her eternal welfare. Lady 
pleasure from that author, than others Jane had presence of mind, in those 
could reap from all Jheir sport and melancholy circumstances, not only 
gaiety.” — Her heartJ|jplete whh this to defend i^er religion by solid argu- 
love of literature ana Serious studies, mejits, bn^idso to write a letter to her 
and with tenderness towards h^r hus- sister, in the Greek language ; in 
band, who was deserving of her af- which, besides sending her a copy 
lection, had never opened itself to of the Scriptures in that tongue, she 
the flattering allurements of ambi- exhorted her to maintain, in every 
tion; and* the information of her ad- fortune, a like steady perseverance. 
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On the day of her ejcw 

b^d, f 

sibh'{b^ec|«1ifer'; ‘ b|it ' ^ 

'lk, ^d sent iiiih 


ed hei 
„ ^ ) that th< 
ifig would! 
ido nf both I and 
i^iibend iiteir mia(^ 

'' , ■ whifSK'-tlieir 

"''|,/||ou]d bOj 

‘^dvjtiw’ 

|i btl^ '-Jiei.a 

b<^» w« „ 

eij^r united' where,' ddipiL 
apfK)iatni(bt2tf and m ctmljif 

no l<>nge|r J^ye acejeas. to dr 

dhslixi'j^; tne^;';feteitidl'‘'i||| , 

bdeu^ intended to execute 
j gane i|nd lord Gu||ifeKd ic^ 
Fibntixe saiUe scaffddy at||bweiri 
but the council, dread^ the 
on of lJii 0 peojdb 
youth, beauty, ini^ence.jajsi^^ 
birth, chang^ their ordef%^j|biWj^ve^ 
directions that she should he be- 
headed within the verge of the Tow- 
er. She saw her husband led to ex- 
ecution, and having given* him from 
the window some token of Jher re- 
membrance, she waited with tran- 
qiijUlity till her own appointed hourj 
should bring her to a like fate. Shoj 
even saw his headless body carried | 
back in a cart; and found herse}f| 
ntere confirmed by the reports, which 
^he heard of the constancy 'of his 
^d, than shaken by so tender and me- 
llncboly a spectacle. Sir John Gage, 
cokable of the Tower, when he led 
her to execution, desired hfur to bestow 
on him some small present, which 
he might keep as a perpetual memo-| 
rial of her. She gave him her tables 
book, in which slm jptist written 
three sentences, on seeing her hus- 
band’s deed body ; on^i Greek, 
another in Latin, a third f| English. 
The purport of thbsn ws^, tjiat hu- 
man justice waa agmnst his body, but 
thfe Irvine Mercy wm;^ be favour- 
able to his so^ : and tMif her fault I 
diteerved punishment, her youth at| 
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least, ^a«d her imprudence, were wqf- 
of excuse ; and that God and 
it^ty, she trusted, would show 
faajpf,r-” On the scaffolc^, she 
a sji^ch to the by-stande'rs, in 

fiibich the 

1^4 her to»ta)i^\^i|e>^1^||l||enti on 
^iterself, one com- 

against^'ifW'^t^^with which 
Aie had b^n treated. She said, that 
offence was hot having laid .her 
iipon the crown, bwt not reject- 
:it .with sufficient eoiistancy : that 
^had less erred through ambition, 
than 'through reverence to her pa- 
rents, whdih she had been taught to 
rq^igect and obey : that she willingly 
received death, as the only satisfac- 
wbach she could now make to 
the injured state; and though her 
infringement of the laws had been 
constrained, she would show, by lier 
voluntary submission to their sen- 
tence, that she was desirous to atone 
for that disobedience, into which too 
much filial piety had betrayed her : 
that she had justly deserved this pu- 
nishment, for being made the instru- 
ment, tliough tRe unwilling instru- 
ment, of the ambition of others : and 
that the story of her life, she hoped, 
miglit at least be useful, by proving 
theft innocence excuses not great mis- 
deeds, if they tend any way to the 
destruction of the commonwealth. — 
After uttering these words, she caus- 
ed herself to be disrobed by her wo- 
men ; and with a steady, serene 
countenance, submitted herself to 
the executioner. 

Hume, 

^ 15, Fall of Cardinal Wolsey. 

Cardinal JH^y, the favourite of 
Henry^ VIIXIMp the most absolute 
and wealthy minister of state that 

r md ever saw. In his rise and 
he was the greatest instance 
which many ages had produced, of 
the mutability of human affairs. 
When the intrigues of Ms enemies 
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had M^eakened the king’s attachment, tire to , Asher, a. GO^Qtry*seat which 
t]?e meditated blow was bt a CoarjU 

suspended, and fell oot suddenly hfuil 

the cardinars head. The^Jj^, object 4^ring 
probably could not ju^^, ^ a^^ entirbly^'dea^ted him 
good reason ^ aften|irf<wr ^<^ reverse of dl Ml foitufiii^OSe 

ancient ;hipi^se]f fnuchij^jeeted 

inained f ^ '^^uge; and, ^frpii|;tbe same 'tu^j^Sbf 

received all niind whid^;|il^,ij[t^^bim be 

iner kindness^ at lel^t witK the ap* ly elated jj^th 
pearance of trust end regard. But tl^ |i|roliCi^ of: advi^j MfitS double 
constant experience evinces Qf 

rarely high confidence and fn|^r, into 

receive the least diminution^ 

sinking into absolute indifferem^, ot Ka|f m during 

even running into tha i^^site ex-> pome tinle, to. intern^it the blows 
treme. The king was at length de- vidiich overwj^med him; He^ant- 
ternflned to bring on the ruin of the ef him his p^tectiOn, i^d ItaC 
cardinal, with a motion almost as in possession of the s^s of Y<^&;!|^id 
precipitate as he had formerly em- Wiitohester. He even sent a 
ployed in his elevation. The dukes grac^us message, accompanied w^th 
of Norfolk and Suffolk were sent to a rin|^ |i8 a^testimony of his 
require the great asgl from him ; andi ^ i^asoh horseback wtien 

on his scrupling toueliver it, witbobt the immediately 

a more express warrant, Henry wrote alighted ; and throwing himself on 
him a letter, upon which it was sur- his knees in thb mire, received, in 
rendered; and it was delivered by that humble attitude, these marks 
the king to sir Thomas More, a man of his , majesty’s gracious disposi- 
who, besides the ornaments of an ele- tion towards him. But his enemies, 
gant literature, possessed the highest who dreaded his return to court, ne- 
virtue, integrity, and capacity. ver ceased plying the king with ^c- 
Wolsey was ordered to depart from counts of his several offences. He 
York Place, a palace which he had dismissed, therefore, his numerous 
built in London, and which, though retinue; and as he was a kind and 
it really belonged to the see of York, beneficent master, the separation 
was seized by Henry, and became passed not without a plentiful effusion 
afterwards the residence of the kings of tears on both sides. The king’s 
of England, by the title of WhitehalL he^t, notwithstanding some gleanHs 
All his Yiirniture and plate were also of kindnmsa, seemed now totally har- 
seized : their riches and splendour dencd against his old favourite. He 
befitted rather a royal than a private ordered hhn to be indicted in the 
fortune. The walls of bis palace Star Chamber, where a sentence was 
were covejred with cloth of gold, or passed against him. And not con- 
cloth of silver. He had a cupboard tent with ^tbis severity, he abandon- 
of plate of massy g<djj^ There were ed him to all the rigour of the parlia^ 
^ found a thousand P mBI of fine Hoi- ment. 

land belonging to hwT The rest of After Moisey had remained some 
his riches and furniture was in pro- time at Asher, he was allowed to re- 
portion : and his opulence was, pro- move to Richmond, a palace which 
bably, no small inducement to this had received as a . present from 
violent persecution. Henry, in r^rn for Hampton Court. 

^ The Cardinal was ordered to re- But the courtiers, dreading still his 
VoL. II. Nos. 19 & 20. E 
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vicmity to the king, procured an or- 
dier for to his see pfj 

York. Tlii&Cardm^^ 
vain to Efe took up his resi#, 

dance at Cawood in Yorkshiri^, 
^jbere he renddifOd fiimself extremef 
p^uMr in the i^ighbourhood, his 
affinity ho^itality ; but he was 
nOt;^owed to r^ain long unmolest- 
The earl of North- 
uxnberllnd received orders, ^with- 
odt rdg|^4jto Wolsey’s ecclesiastic 
charac^t, toi^reat for hightieiai 
son, and to conduct faim to 
id'Order to his trial. The dtLrdinld, 
partly from the fatigues of his jour- 
ney, Ctly frpm the agitation of his 
ap^iCKis mind, was seized with a 

#hi€h turned into a dysebtery ,* 
abd he «^s able, with some difficulty, 
to reach Leicester Abbey. When 
the. abbot and tfie monks advanced 
to receive him with much re^p^X^d 
reVerence, he told them that 'be was 
come to lay his bones among them ; 
and he immediately took to his bed, 
whence he never rose more. A little 
before he expired, he addressed him 
self in the following words to sir 
William Kingston, constable of the 
Tower, who had him in custf^y : “ 1 
pray you have me heartily recom- 
mended to his royal majesty; and 
beseech him, on my behalf, to call to 
his remembrance all matters that 
have passed between us frorli the be- 
ginning, especially with regard to 
Its business with the queen; and 
then will he know in his ccmscience 
whether I have offended him. He is 
a prince of a ra!>st royal carriage, 
and bath a princely heart; but ra- 
ther than he will miss or want any 
part of his desire, he will endanger 
the one half of his kingdom. I do 
assure you, that I have often kneeled 
before him, sometimes three hours to- 
gether, to persuade him from his will 
and appetite; but could notprevail. 
Had 1 but served God as diligently 
as t have ^ved the kutg, he would 
Dot have given me over in my gray 


hairs. But this is the just reward 
that 1 must receive for my indulgent 
,^iu8 and study, not regarding my 
^rvic^ljto God, but only to my prince.” 
. ^Thus died this famous clirdinaJ, 
ly|t|^se eh^acter seeips to have con- 
failied ag as. the 

fortune exposed. 

The obstinabjr , of the 

liing’s temper may alleviate much of 
the blamP which some of his fayour- 
ike^s measures have undergone and 
when we consider, that the subse- 
quent part of Henry’s reign was 
tnUjOh more criminal than that which 
been, diroccted by Wolsey’s coun- 
tls, we shall be inclined to suspect 
ise historians of partiality, who 


ti 

have endeavoured to load the memo- 
ry of this minister with such violent 
reproaches. Henry much regretted 
his death, when informed of it ; and 
always spoke favourably of his me- 
mory ; a proof that humour more 
than reason, or any discovery of trea- 
chery, had occasioned the last per- 
secutions against him, 

Hume, 


§ 1C. Execution of Archbishop 
Cramicr, 

Auoeri Mary determined to bring 
Cranmer, whom she had long de- 
tained in prison, to punishment ; and 
in order more fully to satiate her ven- 
geance, she resolved to punish him 
for heresy, rather than ‘ for treason. 
He was cited by the Pope to stand 
his trial at Rome ; and though he 
was known to be kept in close cus- 
tody at Oxford, he was, upon his not 
appearing, condemned as contuma- 
cious. Bonner, bishop of London, 
and Thirlebu||biBhoD of Ely, were 
sent to him ; and the for- 

mer executeo^e melancholy cere- 
mony, with all the joy and exultation 
which suited his savage nature. The 
implacable spirit of the queen, not 
satisfied with the future misery of 
Cranmer, which she believed inevi- 
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t^le, and with the execution of that ed ; the insincere dee|a^^ion of faith 
dreadful sentence to which he to wliidh he.baid the ^!wSi^j|^j|e8S to 
condemned, prompted her also id sent, end;' which the death 

seek the ruin of his honour/ ttnd the done had extorted from him; |liat 
infamy of his name. Persons were he took this opportunity of 
employed to «ittack him, not in for his error, by a sincere and^n 
way of diaplllllfh^ he rmntation ; and was willing td^i, 

was sufiicieilHI^^'; but by flat- his bioed^ that^ doctrine which 
tery, insindalipir, add address; ,bv he firmly belieiro^^|;tp be commuhi- 
representing the dimities to whicn cated from heayen* : and that, a^ his 
his character still entitled him, if he hand had .erred,' by Imjd^yhig his 
would merit them by a recantation ; hearty it sHphld first h^ j^titthed, by 
by giving him hopes of long enjoying' a sef are 'but ju»t do(diit> -and should 
those powerful friends, whom his be- firsifpay the mfeit of its offences, 
neficent disposition had a^^hed to He was then led tp the stake, 
him, during the coursft cff%is pros* amidst the insults of his enemies ; 
perity. Overcome by the fond love and having now snmtn0nedy!^t^l 
of life; terrified by the prospect of , the force of his mind, ho J^l^y4iieir 
those tortures which awaited him; scorn, as well as the ^ torijllre W 
he allowed, in an unguarded hour, punishkeni, with singular S^rtitfide. 
tlic sentiments of nature to prevail He stretched out his hand, and withf* 
over his resolution, and agreed to out. Straying, either by his counte- 
subscribe the doctrines of the motions, the least sign of 

supremacy, and of the real presence, wea^d^ or even of filing, he held 
The court, equally perfidious and it in the flames till it was entirely 
cruel, was determined that tliis re- consumed. His thoughts seemed 
cantation should avail him nothing ; wholly occupied with reflections on 
and sent orders that he should be re- his former fault, and he called aloud 
quired to acknowledge his errors in sever^ times, “ This hand has of- 
church before the whole people ; and fended.” Satisfied with that atone- 
that he should thence be immediate- merit, Ifle then discovered a serenity 
ly carried to execution. in his countenance ; and when the 

Craniner, whether he had received fire attacked his body, he seemed to 
a secret intimation of their design, or be quite insensible of his outward 
had repented of his weakness, sur- sufferings, and, by the force of hope 
prised the audience by a contrary de- and resolution, to have collected his 
claration. He said, that he was well mind, altogether within itself, and to 
apprised of the obedience which he repel the fury of the flames. He was 
owed to his sovereign and the laws ; undoubtedly a man of merit ; pos- 
but that this duty extended no further sessed of learning and capacity, and 
than to submit patiently to their com- adorned with candour, sinceritjr, and 
mands : and to bear, without resist- beneficence, and all those virtues 
ance, whatever hardships they should which were fitted to render him usc- 
impose upon him : ^that a superior ful and amiable in society. /fuste. 
duty, the duty whid||||| owed to his 
. Maker, obliged hi||| speak truth , 

on all occasions ; ai^ not to relm- Mme^Us faO. 

quish, by a base denial, the holy doo 

trine which the Supreme Being had In a quarter of the city which was 
revealed to mankind : that there was inhabited only by mechanics and 
one miscarriage in his life, of which, Jews, the marriage of an inn-keeper 
above all withers, he severely repent- land a washerwoman produced the fu- 

E 2 
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ture deliver of j From such 

pl|ppents .'^brihi' 

cou]d ml^^lAieitber imr for- 

tune; anci tlto Kift of a Ulteral edn* 
cation^ whiofai^^ paiitfnlly bestowl 
edj wi^ ^he ca4^ of his glorf and 
unttl^ly e^d* The study of histipr 
azj^4oq||encet t|ie writtii^ of Cice%, 
Se|lj«^,liL|!lry, 'Gi^rV’and Valerius 
M^ithtiiik^eleVated'a his equals 
taribs the genius df the 
he perdli^ 

j manusc^ ^ 
marbles antiqdky; 
d^^nse his knowledge in :fami]iar 
language; ahd was often provoked to 
Whiere are now these RiO** 

p{^e& : virtue, their jastic^, 

‘ f ^ '^hy was I;not born in 
/ tim^ !” When the re* 
ptKhlic ^"dreas^ to the throne of| 
A^^^on an embassy of the or- 
dera, tbe^^ ^irit ahd ol<^uenc^iipf;ILi* 
enzi recbmmfSBdied him m<%.':pTace 
among the thirteen deputies of the 
commons. The orator had the lio- 
nour of haranguing po^ Clement the 
sikih; and the satisfaction of convers- 
ing with Petrarch, a congenial mind ; 
but his aspiring hopes were chilled 
by disgrace and poverty ; an<f the pa- 
triot was reduced to a single gar- 
ment and the charity of the hospital. 
From this misery he was relieved by 
the sense of merit or the smile of fa- 
vour ; and the employment of aposto- 
lic notary afforded him a daily stipend 
of five gold fiorins, a more honoura- 
ble and extensive connexion; and 
the right of contrasting^ both in 
words and actions, his own integrity 
with the vices of the state. The elo- 
quence of Rienzi was prompt and 
persuasive: the multitu^ is always 
prone to envy and censure : he was 
stimulated by the loss, of a brother 
and the impunity of tbo assassins; 
nor was it possible to ekoiise or ex- 
aggerate the pubim calamicies. The 
.^blessings of peace and, justice, feu* 

« bh civil society has b^n institut- 
were banished from Rome : thel 


j^jbua, citizens, who might have e^i- 
llpred every pbrsonal or pecuniary in- 
|py, /were most deeply wounded in 
imp dieb^oUr of their wives and 
i^gmghter^l they were equally op- 
{^essed the the no- 

blqs and^^e:^jl^^^P|^ii|t magis- 
trates; or of 

Iwe waS"|di€^'b^ 'olroMstance that 
Rons, from the dogs 
and Serpents, of the Capitol. These 
allegorical emblems were variously 
repeated in the pictures which Rienzi 
exhibited in the streets and churches ; 
and while the spectators gazed with 
curious Wonddr, the bold and ready 
^tor unfolded the meaning^ applied 
the satire, inflamed their passions, 
aiid announced a distant hope of com- 
fort and deliverance. The privileges 
of Rome, her eternal sovereignty 
over her princes and provinces, was 
the theme of his <«public and private 
discourse ; and a monument of servi- 
tude became in his hands a tith) and 
incentive of liberty. The decree of 
the senate, which granted the most 
ample prerogatives to the emperor 
Vespasian, had been inscribed on a 
copper-plate still extant in the choir 
of the church of St. John Lateran. 
A numerous assembly of nobles and 
plebeians was invited to this political 
lecture, and a convenient theatre was 
erected for their reception. The no- 
tary appeared, in a magnificent and 
mysterious habit, explained the in- 
scription by a version and commen- 
tary, and descanted with eloquence 
and zeal on the ancient glories of the 
senate and people, from whom all 
legal authority was derived. The 
supine ignorance of the nobles was 
incapable of decerning the serious 
tendency oiy|||h representations: 
they might l|||pfcimes chastise with 
words and blows the plebeian reform- 
er ; but he was often suffered in the 
Colonna palace to amuse the com- 
pany with his threats and predictions ; 
and the modern Brutus was conceal- 
ed under the mask of foify and the 
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obaracter of a buffoon* Wlnle tb^y ione hand and ,a globo in the other ; 
indulged their coDtenj^ ?t^ rest^ar Si- wi^ a drilK'^brd, 
tiort ofthe^oec? bantipiwjtirf^^^^ 

expression, waS' enter|ai^''’^im|^;' ^ St*;'Siiit'''.Md:thG 

the people as a de^ra^, j|^ an# pmce. l|pa#zi 

and at wasmcouraled by the preaefS^'|j^d 

event ; ai«||j||^ applause cd^ an innumerable 

sition to the^'^e'em*- who uud#^|A^ illtle, and 'hi|^d 

rage to ploihfaed much; dt^y 

verer* ' » rolled foi|^arda\ffqm; eii^de of St. 

A prophecy, o# rather aanmni^ua^ CapiloLr/i^iatminph 

affixed ^on the church-doot of ' St ^^#Se|blhe by emotion 

George, u^as the first public evideuee laboured li^^ess : he 

of his designs ; a noctoriui assembly td^oot opposition, and 

of a hundred citizens bu mount Wim conMeu^e, the cita^^ 

Aventine, the first stefl to their ex#* of the republic; harail^cd the peo- 
cutipn. After an oath of secrecy ^ pk; from the balcony ; and i^ived 
aid, he represented to the conspl^ the most flattering :coiifirni^]^i^; oi 
tors the importance and facility;, bf his acts ail# laws. I^he hbhll^Wif 
their enterprise ; that the nobles, desitiiute bf arhis aiid coun^ls, be- 
without union or resources, were held in silent edn^ternaiion this 
strong only in the fear of their ima- straiG^rereluiion,| and Ih^, mo]^ 
ginary strength; that all power,, iM) bad 

well as right, was in the hands of the most Stephen Colonua, 

people; that the revenues of the was al^enf from the city. On the 
apostolical chamber might relieve the flrst riimour, he returned to his palace, 
public distress; and that the pope affected to despise this plebeian tu- 
himself would approve their victory mult, an^ declared to the messengers 
over the common enemies of govern- of Rienzi, that at fais leisure he would 
ment and freedom. Aftei securing cast the madman from the windows 
a faithful band to protect his first de- of the '•Capitol. Tte great bell in- 
claration, he proclaimed through the stantly rang an alarm, and so rapid 
city, by sound of trumpet, that* on was the tide, so urgent was the dan- 
the evening of the following day ger, that Colonna escaped with pre- 
all persons should assemble without cipitation to the suburb of $t. Lau- 
arms before the church of St. Angelo, rence: from thence, after a moment’s 
to provide for the re-establishment of refreshment, he continued the same 
the good estate. ^ The whole night speedy career till he reached in safe- 
was employed in the celebration of ty his castle of Palestrina; lamenting 
thirty masses of the Holy Ghost ; and his own imprudence, which had not 
in the morning, Rienzi, bareheaded, trampled the spark of this mighty 
but in complete armour, issued from conflagration. A general and pe- 
the church, encompassed by the hun-*^^ remptory order was issued from the 
dred conspirators, ’[[^he pope’s vicar, Capitol to the nobles, that they 
the simple bishop j||||prvieto, who should peaceably retire to their es- 
had been persuaded|Hpustain a part tates : they obeyed ; and their de- 
in this singular ceremony, marched parture secured the tranquillity of the 
on his right hand ; and three great free and obedient citizens of Rome, 
standards were borne alofl as the But such voluntary obedience eva- 
emblems of their design. In the porates with the first transports of 
first, the banner oiUherty^ Rome was zeal; and Rienzi felt the importance 
seated on* two lions, with a palm in of justifying his usurpation by a re* 
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guiar htfix and a leg^ titte. At his i sand votentoers: the support of the 
oite ch6lce; the Roman {j^ple would tribune dbb laws required a more 

have djf^^ij^d their attachment and r^uIar aiM ^permanent force. In 
authority % btviahing o% his heai|^:h|^ ha^lfimt; of the coast, a vessel 
the names of ti^ittor consul, of i^i"Btatj[^ assurance of 

king or eihperolr"; he preferred the ooibmeriic^ 

ancient ana mqd^st appellation of tri- hundred i&d thirteen 

the protection of the commAfis hundred and 

W|i|;tl^ ees^nce.oftbat sacred office ; ^4 in the tll^en quarters of the 
and ignorant^ that it had city i and the spirii of a common- 

jested with any i^are weihh be traced in the grateful 
or executive powei^ allowance of one hundred florins, or 
of the i^pnhHb. In this chataetei, pounds, to the heirs of every soldier 
and with the consent of the ll^ti^aits, who lost his life in the service of his 
thc^ tribifine enacted the most mut^y country. For the maintenance of the 
laws foi* the restoration and mainte-* defence*, for the establishment 

nance Cf the good estate. By the ^granaries, for the relief of widows, 
jfiVi^/h^;^fulfil^the wish of honesty ati^O^hans, and indigent convents, Ri- 
inekpt;ie^^,1^t no civil su^slmuld mpizi applied, without fear of sacrilege, 
be prottaic^d beyond the term of fit the revenues of the apostolic cham- 
teen days. Tlid danger of frequent her : the three branches of hearth- 
perjury nught jnsti& the pron$i^cing money, the salt^^duty, and the cus- 
against k false a^%lKfir $he s^ij^ pe- toms, were each of the annual pro- 
najlty which his e^^nce Wodld have duceofonc hundred thousand florins; 
inflicted : the disorders of the times and scandalous were the abu^s, if 
might compel the legislator to punish in four or five months the amount of 
every homicide with death, and every the salt-duty could be trebled by his 
injury with equal retaliation. But judicious economy. After thus re- 
the execution of justice was hopeless, storing the forces and finances of the 
till he had previously abolished the republic, the tribune recalled the no- 
tyranny of the’ nobles. It #as for- bles from their solitary independence; 
merly provided, that none, except the required their personal appearance in 
supreme magistrate, should possess the* Capitol ; and imposed an oath 
or command the gates, bridges, or of allegiance to the new government, 
towersjj of the state ; that Ho private and of submission to the laws of the 
garrisefos should be introduced into good estate. Apprehensive for their 
the towns or castles of the Roman safety, but still more apprehensive of 
territory ; that none should bear arms, the danger of a refusal, the princes 
or presume to fortify their houses in and barons returnetl to their houses 
the city or country ; that the barons at Rome in the garb of simple 
should be responsible for the safety of and peaceful citizens ; the Colonna 
the highways, and the free passage of and Ursini, the Saveli i and Frangi- 
provisions ; and that the protection of pani, were confounded before the tri- 
malefactors and robbers should be ex- banal of a plebeian, of the vile biiflbon 
piated by a fine of a thousand marks whom they h|||j|p often derided, and 
of silver. But these regulations their disgracilHIs aggravated by the 
w6uld have been impoteiit ^d nuga- indignation which they vainly strug- 
tory, had not the Iice)(lliohs nobles gled to disguise. The same oath 
been awed by the sword of the civil was successively pronounced by the 
power. A; sadden alarm flom the several orders of society, the clergy, 
bell of the Capitol could still summon and gentlemen, the judges and nota- 
td' the standard above twenty thou- ries, the merchants and arttsans, and 
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the gradual descent was marked by charge a fine of four hundred florins 
the increase of sincerity and zeal« for Ms negligence in guarding the 
They swore to live and die with the highmys. Nor were tfegersons of 
republic and the church, ‘iis'hose in^; the barons more inviola^'P^ their 
terest was artfully unitj^ % the ho- Wds or hou^s : and, either f^ui ac- 
rninal assoqiation of the bishop of Or^ cideht or deiiSgn, the same impartial 
vieto, the to fthe office rigeur was exercised against the h^ds 

of tribune. thlp! of iCi- of 4he. adverse factibns. PcterA^- 

enzi, that he had delivered the tMone petColonna, Who had himself tWjen 
and patrimony Of St. Peter from a senator of Rome, wis arrested in the 
rebellious aristoc^cy ; and Clement street for injury or debt ; hUd justice 
the sixth, who rejoiced in its fall, af* by the tard^^xecution 

fected to bdicve the professions, to Of |^i^iiti Ursini, who«- among bis va- 
applaud the merits, and to confirm rioha^ts of violence and rapine, had 
the title, of his trusty serVant The pillaged a shipwrecked vessel at the 
speech, perhaps the nftnd, of the tri^ mouth of the Tyber. Hie name, the 
bune, was inspired with a lively purpi© of two cardinals, ^lis uncles, a 
gard for the purity of the faith ; he rbOUnt marriage, and u morM dis- 
insinuated his claim to a supernatu- disregardWl by t^e idflexi- 
ral mission from the Holy Ghost ; en- tie idilmne, who had chosen his vic- 
forced by a heavy forfeiture the an- tim. The public officers dragged 
iiiial duty of confession and commu- him his palace and nuptial bed : 
nion ; and strictly guarded the spiri- hiS was shorty and sktlsfactorv : 
tual as well as temporal welfare of the beQ of the Capitol convened the 
his faithful people. People : stript of his mantle, on bis 

Never perhaps has the energy and knees, with his hands bound, behind 
effect of a single mind been more re- his back, he heard the sentence of 
markably felt than in the sudden, death ; and after a brief confession, 
though transient, reformation ofRome Ursini was led away to the gallows, 
by the tribune Rierizi. A den of After such an example, none who 
robbers was converted to the disci- were cbnscious of guilt could hope 
plinc of a camp or convent ; patient for impunity, and the flight of the 
to hear, swift to redress, inexorable wicked, the licentious, aWd the idle, 
to punish, his tribunal was always soon pushed the city and territory of 
accessible to the poor and stranger ; Rome. In this time (says the histo- 
nor could birth, or dignity, or the rian) the woods began to rejoice that 
immunities of the church, protect the they were no longer infested with 
offender or his accomplices. The robbers ; the oxen began to plough ; 
privileged houses^' the private sane- the pilgrims visited the sanctuaries ; 
tuaries in Rome, on which no officer the roads and inns were replenished 
of justice would presume to trespass, with travellers ; trade, plenty, and 
were abolished ; and he applied the good faith, were restored in the mar- 
timber and iron of their barricades in kets ; and a purse of gold might be 
the fortifications of the Capitol, The exposed witliout danger in the midst 
venerable father of JtaLColoniia was of the highway. As soon as the life 
exposed in his owii fflHfce to the d and property of the subject are se- 
ble shame of beirig^sirous, and of cure, the labours and rewards of in- 
being unable, to protect a criminal, dustry spontaneously revive ; Rome 
A mule, with a jar of oil, had been was still the metropolis of the Chris- 
stolen near Capranica ; and the lord, tian world ; and the fiune and for- 
of the Ursina family, was condemned tunes of the tribune were diffused in 
to restori* the damage, and to dis- every country by the strangers who 
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had enjoy^ed the blessing? of his go- inaocenoe pleaded in a solemn 

vernmenli trial at but after hearing the 

The <|||y||toce of his country in^; ^Vocates^ adjourned this 

spired a va^> and per^i^Uighty cause, which 

haps Ufh^hg Italy iai d^li^ined by the sword of 

a great fi^derati^^epui^c, of which the Kunjig^ian. Beyond the Alps, 
Ro^^ie should be the ancient and law- mOre the re<^ 

ful ; head, and the free cities and volition curiosity, 

pri|^ the mem^rs and associates, wos^, aild aipllihs^ Petrarch had 
Hi? pt^Lifras less eloi^nt than blei^(the priVate^friehdf perhaps the 
and his nui^t<ws counsellor^ of Rienai : his 

tlol^M^^ivered to swift'4ild^S^ wntings breathe the most ardent spi- 
ty mess<»pi^^ On foot, witha wli^e tit ef patriotism and joy ; '^nd all re- 
wand if '^|r hand, they spect for. the pope, all gratitude for 

the fori^^'^d mountains; e^yed, the Coiohna, was lost in the superior 
in the xhdst ^tile states, the sacred d^i^a of a Roman citizen. The 
security of a^j^ssadors; audrepor(- ^tJaureatof the Capitol maintains 
ed,, in ^e styJ^ of flattery or trijU;fa| uiO act, applauds the hero, and min- 
that m along their pipage gles with some apprehension and ad- 

were liiiid' whl^h^eeling multitudes, vice the most lofty hopes of the per- 
who implored imaven for the success manent and rising greatness of the 
of tfi^ir ur^rtaking* Could p^on republic. 

have listened to ilison; ooii^lpri- While Petrarch indulged these pro- 
va^ interest have yielded totlM pub- phetic visions, the Roman hero was 
lie Welfare ; the supreme tribunsd and fast declining from the meridian of 
confederate union of the Italian re- fame and power ; and the people who 
public might have healed their inb^ had gazed with astonishment on the 
tine , discord, and closed file All|te ascending meteor, began to mark the 
against the Barbarians of the North, irregularity of its course, and the 
But the propitious seasonhad elapsed; vicissitudes of light and obscurity, 
and if Venice, Florence, Sienila, Pe- More eloquent than judicious, more 
rugia, and ipany inferior cities, of- enterprising than resolute, the facul- 
fered their lives and fortunes to the ties of Rieiizi were not balanced by 
good estate, the tyrants of Lombardy cool and commanding reason: he 
and Tuscany must despise, jor hate, magnified in a tenfold proportion the 
the plebeian authm of a free constitu- objects of liope and fear ; and pru- 
tion. Frbm them, however, anc] from dence, which.could not have erected, 
every part of Italy, the tribune receiv- did not presume to fortify his throne, 
ed the most friendly and respectful In the blaze of prosperity, his virtues 
answers : they were followed by the were insensibly tinctured witli the 
ambassadors of the princes and re- adjacent vices ; justice with cruelty, 
publics : and in this foreign conflux, liberality with profusion, and the de- 
on all the occasions of pleasure or me of fame with puerile and osten- 
husiness, the low-born notary could tatious vanity. He migl|t have learn- 
assume the familiar or majestic cour- ed, that the^jgmient tribunes, so 
tesy of a'^SQvereign* The most glo- strong and Hacii||| in the public opi- 
rious eireumsiance of his reign was nion, were not distinguished in style, 
an a{)f>eaUo his justice libm Lewis habit, or appearance, from an ordi- 
king of Bungary, who oomfllained, nary plebeian ; and that as often as 
blotter, and her husband, they visited the city on foot, a single 
hi^jiPieen paifidinusly strangled, by viator^ or beadle, attended the exer- 
qneeti of Naples : her guilt or cise of their office. The Hrracchi 
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would have frowned or smiled, could with decorations and gaines the ec- 
they have read the sonoroui titles and clesiasticaJ, civil, and orders 

epithets of their succeswri' “ Nicho^ niarch6d under their var M f i^ ners ; 
LAS, SEVERE AND ^ Roman 'ladies attendOTlpS;.‘fidfe ; 

VERER OP Rome ; DEPnjitnEUopiTA.* ittd the amb^adors of 
ly; friend V of manki^td, AND OF loudly applaiOT, or secretly deri^l^tiiie 
LIBERTY, JUSTitB ; TKi^ uovelty of the pomp. In the 

BUNE pa^l when they had reached the chvt^ 

geants had pre^atjed^j^ revolul^d and palace of Cbnst^tine, he thank- 
but Rienzi aboAfei; In luxury a^ dismissed thd numerous as- 

pride, the political maxim of speaking asemBIy, ^Uh an invitation to the 
to the eyes, .as well as the undeiv festivjiil^ of^^the ensuing dky. Prom 
standing, of the multitude. Prom the kands of a venerable ‘knight he 
nature he had received tlie gift x>f a reeei^^^^e order oftheHdv Ghost; 
handsome person, till it was swelled the pujd^ation of the batn was a 
and disfigured by iiftemperance previous ceremony; but in no step 
and bis propensity to laughter waa of Jiis life did Rienzi excite such 
corrected in the magistrate by the scindal and censure as by tke pro- 
affectation of gravity and sternness, fane use of the porpl^ry in 

He was clothed, at least on public which Constantiiie (a ^^^ish%gend) 
occasions in a party-coloured robe of had been healed of his leprosy by 
velvet or satin, lined with fur, and pope Sylyester. equal pr^sump- 
embroidered with gold ; the rod of tion 4w<iribune;WTOhed or repost 
justice, which he carried in his hand, within & consecrated prccints of 
was a sceptre of polished steel, crown- the baptistery ; and the failure of his 
ed with a globe and cross of gold, state-bed was interpreted as an omen 
and enclosing a small fragment of the of his apprpaching downfal. At the 
^ true and holy wood. In his civil and hoUir of worship he showed himself 
religious processions through the city, to the returning crowds m a majestic 
he rode on a white steed, the symbol attitude, with a robe of purple, his 
of royalty : the great banner of the sword, ahd gilt spurs ; but the holy 
republic, a sun with a circle of stars, rites were soon interrOptied by his 
a dove with an olive branch, was df^ levity and insolence. Rising from 
played over his head ; a shower of his throne, and advancing towards 
gold and silver was scattered among the congregation, he proclaimed in a 
the populace ; fifty guards with hal- loud voice : We summon to our tri- 
berds encompassed his person ; a buna! pope Clement ; and command 
troop of horse preceded his march ; him to reside in his diocese of Rome : 
and their tymbals and trumpets were we also summon the sacred college 
of massy silver. of Cardinals. We again summon 

The ambition of the honours of the two pretenders, Charles of Bohe- 
chivalry betrayed the meanness oJ mia and T-iCwis of Bavaria, who style 
his birth, and degraded the import- themselves emperors : we likewise 
ance of hisoffiqp ; and the equestritin summon all the electors of Germany, 
tribune was not less u|^||xs to the no- to inform us on what pretence* they 
hies, whom he adopdPP'than to the have usurped the unalienable right 
plebeians, whom he deserted. All of the Roman people, the ancient and 
thatyetremainedoftreasnre, or luxu- lawful sovereigns of the empire.” 
ry, or art, was exhausted on that so- Unsheathing his maiden Word, he 
Jemn day. Rienzi led the procession thrice brandished it to the three parts 
fix«n the Capitol to the Lateran ; the of world, and thrice tepeated the 
tediousnes^ of the yrwy was relieved extravagant declaration, And this 
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too is imne !” The pope’s vicar, how they trembled!” Aslodgasthe 
the bisliq> ff. Orvieto, attempted to yoke of Rienzi was that of justice 
check of folly; but hif and their ^ountiry, their conscience 

feeUo silenced by martio^ ferced thorn io.^teem the man, whom 

musi^l and in^ad of withdrawii^'pride and interest provoked ihem to 
from the assembly, he consented to hate: hi^ extravagant, conduct soon 
dine with his brother tribune, at a ta- fortified their hatred % contempt ; 
bte. whkh had hitherto been rcseived and they did nope of sub- 

fQ^.«f|m|s^preme pontiST. A banquet verdng a, povirer which was no 
subh iMIjAe. Cfl^rs had given, was fon^r so ded^ rooted in the public 
.fer tlm ‘RomaihSi •The confidence. The old animosity of 
apis^tti^nta, porticoes, and^ dour|$;Tof the Colonna and Ursini.was suspend- 
the Lilerhn wore spread with ed for a moment by their common 
merabl^ :|ables for either imd disgrace; they associated their wishes 
every a stream oiT wine and perhaps their designs; an assas- 

fiowed fit>m the nostrils of Constan-* ^ wae seized and tortured ; he ac- 
tine’s brazen horse ; no complaipt, ^bied the nobles ; and as soon as Ri- 
e:|cept thp scarcity of water, could enzi deserved the fate, he adopted 
be and the licentiousnesa of the suspicions and maxims of a ty- 

the radfioludif iWas curbed by disci- rant. On the same day, under vari- 
pline and fear. A subsequent day ous pretences, he invited to the Ca- 
was appointed for^ the coronation ofpitol his principal enemies, among 
. Rienzi ; seven ^wns of »i^^ent whom were five members of the Ur- 
leaves or metals were siilidi^ively sini and three of the Colonna name, 
placed on his'head by the most emi-^ But instead of a council or a banquet, 
nent of the Roman clergy ; they re- they found themselves prisoners un- 
presented the seven gifts of the l^ly dcr the sword of despotism or justice ; 
Ghost ; and he still professed to iini- and the consciousness of innocence 
tate the example of the ancient tri- or guilt might inspire them with 
bunes. These extraordinary spec- equal apprehensions of danger. At 
tacles might deceive or flatter the the sound of the great bell the peo- 
people ; and their own vanity was pie assembled ; they were arraigned 
gratified in the vanity of their leader, foi^a conspiracy against the tribune’s 
But in his private life lie soon devi- life ; and though some might sympa- 
ated from the strict rule of frugality thise in their distress, not a hand, 
and abstinence ; and the plebeians, nor a voice, was raised to rescue the 
who were awed by , the, splendour of first of the nobility from their iinpend- 
thc nobles, were provoked by the ing doom. Their apparent boldness 
luxury of their equal. His wife, his was prompted by despair ; they pass- 
son, his uncle (a barber in name and ed in separate chambers a sleepless 
profession,) exposed the contrast of and painful night ; and the venera- 
vujgar manners and princely expense: ble hero, Stephen Colonna, striking 
and without acquiring the majesty, ^ against the door of his prison, ropeat- 
Rienzi degenerated into the vices of cdly urged his guards to deliver him 
a king« by a speedy ^th from such ignomi- 

A simple citizen describes with nious servit^. In the morning 
pity« or perhaps with pleasure, the they understood their sentence from 
hutniiiation of the batdnl^ of Rome, the visit of a confessor and the tolling 
M^Sai^headed, ttieirhands o-oBsed on of the bell. The great hall of the 
breaat, they stood with down- Capitol had been decorated for the 
kmks in the preZenco of the tri- bl^^ scene with red and white 
l^ne ; and th^y trembled, good God, hangings : the countenance of the 
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tribune was dark and severe; the gates of Rome, were swept away or 
swords of the executioners were nn- destroyed’; ^and the peopfejwisaig^ 
sheathed ; and the barons were RjlenzI as the author ef 'piil^etUaihi^^ 
terrupted in their dying speeches by 0$ w^ich.his governmeni(%^ 
the sound of trumpets. But in this Inem to forget. In the 
decisive moment, Rienzi was not less zi appeared to less advantage 
anxious or af^^^^siye t^ll his capr the Nostrum ; and he neglected l!i© 
tives : he dread^ i^^^fendour of progress of the rebel barons till theif 
their names, their survmngkinsmen,, numbers were strong, and their cas^ 
the inconstancy ' of the people, the tics impregnable. From the .pages 
reproaches of the world, and, aft^r of h^ had ,not' imbibed the art, 

rashly offering a mortal injury, lie jj|hn courage, of a general ; 

vainly presumed that, if he could for- 'twenty thousand Romans 

give, he might himself be forgiven, without honour or effect 

ilis elaborate oration was thid: of a from thfe attack of MarinO! and his 
Christian and a suppliant; and, as tengeance was amused by ^^inting 
thelmrnble minister of the commons, his%enemies, their heads. downwards, 
he entreated his masters to pardon ahfi drowning two dogs (at least they 
these noble criminals, for whose re- should haVe been bears) the re- 
pentance and future service he plcdg- presentatives of the Uii&ii*^ The he- 
ed his faith and authority. “ If you liefofhis incapacity encouraged their 
are spared,” said the tribune, “ by operal||p8 ; they J^ere inyited by 
the mercy of the Romans, will you adhefms ; and the ba- 

llot promise to support the good es- ron^'lim^ted, vyith four thousand 
tate with your lives and fortunes V* foot and sixteen hundred horse, to 
Astonished by this marvellous cle- enter Rome by force or surprise, 
money, the barons bowed their heads; The city yas prepared for their re- 
and, while they devoutly repeated the ception ; the alarm-bell rung all 
oath of allegiance, might whisper a night ; the gates were strictly guard- 
secret, and more sincere assurance 'ed, or insolently open ; and after 
of revenge. A priest, in the name of some hesitation they sounded a re- 
the people, pronounced their absolu- treat The two first ^divisions had 
tion : they received the communion passed along the walls, hut the pros- 
with the tribune, assisted at the ban- pect of a free entrance tempted the 
quet, followed the procession ; and, headstrong valour of the nobles in 
after every spiritual and temporal the rear ; and after a successful skir- 
sign of reconciliation, were dismiss- mish, they were overthrown andmas- 
ed in safety to their respective homes, sacred without quarter by the crowds 
with the new honours and titles of of the Roman people. Stephen Co- 
generals, consuls, and patricians.” lonna the younger, the noble spirit 
During some weeks they were to whom Petrarch ascribed the res- 
checked by the memory of their dan- toratioh of Italy, was preceded or ac- 
ger, rather than of their deliverance, oompanied in death by his son John, 
till the most powerful of tlie Ursini, a gallant youth, by his brother Peter, 
escaping with the Co|^na from the who might regret the ease and ho 
city, erected at MariwRie standard nours of the church, by a nephew of 
of rebellion. The fortifications of legitimate birth, and by two bastards 
the castle were instantly restored ; of the Colonna race ; and the num- 
the vassals attended their lord ; the her of seven, the seven crowns,' as 
outlaws armed against the magistrate; Rienzi styled them, of the Holy 
the flock^ and herds, the harvests Ghost, was completed hy the agony 
and vineytrds, from Marino to the of the deplorable parent, and the ve- 
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disclaimed by the most respectable 
citizens. The pope and the sacred 
i^^Uege had never been dazzled by 
specious professions ; th^ were 

r y OiliBUded by the Insol^ce of 
conduct ; ^ cardinal legate was 
seiit to a>d al|ei!|>>me fruitless 
interviews, 

hll^ll^lll^^ of excommuni- 

Which the tribune is de- 
gri^ed from his office, and branded 
Wllh ^e guilt of rebellion, sacrilege, 
and heresy. The surviving barons 
of Rome were now humbled to a 
senis ^ allegiance ; their interest 
and revenge 'engaged them in the 


honours of bot^^l; and the bodiei^dllierviee Cl" the church; but as the 

^ " i . .. Al ^ _ ^.’1 ^ . 1 - I’J 


the;,Cp]oi^^ he tlueatened^ 
^ » of the vilest maier 


holy virgitis of their name and family. 
Tm pOq^le syiggathized their 
grief, 'irepen'ted omlh^'Own '|^%^d 
aeftested the indeo^ 
wlm visited the spot vvhere th^e il- 
lukrious victims had iUlen. It kas 
on that fatal spot, limt he^ cohfekhd 
on his son the honour of hAighthohd; 
and the oeremoEiy was accomplished 
by a slight bSpnj^^ from each of the 
liK^semen of the guard, andfby a ri- 
diculous aiid inhuman ablution frpm 
a pool of water, which was yet pol- 
luted with patrician blood. 

A short delay would have saved 
the Colonna, the delay of a single 
month, which ela|>^ betwWn the 
triumph and exile ofmienzi. In the 
pride of victory, he forfeited what yet 
remained of his civil virtues, without 
acquiring the fame of military prow- 
ess. A free and vigorous opposition 
was formed in the city ; and when 
the tribune proposed in the public 
council to impose a new tax, and to 
regulate the government of Perugia, 
dnVly-^nine members voted i^inst 
luamesinires ; repelled the injurious 
charge 0 f treachefy^^4iiid edrruption ; 
* grged him to f^ove, by their for- 
I encittsion, that, if dia populacn 


of the Colonna was before their 
eyes, they abandoned to a private ad- 


facifcbiiii^if^;i3iiCfetl^ interred by thepenturer the peril and glory of the re- 



volution. John Pepin, count of Mi- 
norbinorin the kingdom of Naples, 
had been Condemned for his crimes, 
or his riches, to perpetual imprison- 
ment ; and Petrarch^ by soliciting his 
release, indirectly contributed to the 
ruin of his friend. At the head of 
one hundred and fifty soldiers, the 
count of Minorbino introduced him- 
self into Rome ; barricaded the quar- 
ter of the Colonm; and found the 
enterprise as easy as it had seemed 
ifiq^ossible. From the first alarm, 
the bell of the Capitol incessantly 
tolled; but, instead of repairing to 
the well-known sound, the people 
W$s silent and inactive ; and the pu- 
sillanimous Rienzi, deploring their 
ingratitude with sighs and tears, ab- 
dicated the government and palace 
of the republic. 

Gibbon, 

§ 18. Tfyi Death of Coisar. 

A meetin^^the Senate being al- 
ready summoned, for the ides, or fif- 
teenth, of March, the proposal to be- 
stow on Ciesar the title of King, as 
a qualification enjoined by the Sybils 
to make war on the Partjuans, was 


to his cause, it wae already ^expected to be the principal business 
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of the assembly. 'JMi is circumstance I Sf^ntmont, and to mtenijli J^storing 
determined the conspirators in the party. of Pompey,-i|^t;li| repul> 

choice of a place Ibr the execution .■ 

of their design. They liad fornserl^ 'i^onded 8e- 

cleliberated, wliether to pitdh held'^' bfe 

the Campus Itfartiusj^ and to striliie ceases of roiiipeyV tWtfe; ^ 
their blow p^ience c;f the Rp- detwmined by ^he conspiratdr^'l^t 
man people should repair to this meetiilMfs 

try to the theatre, iiir a usual, either, separably, or in tho|S^ 

through which C^sar often paaw iti tinue of;.^^Con8ul9 4tid. ]|raitote ; 
the way to his' oWn house. But this ar^eit'^%t^'^^honeeuK 

meeting of the Senate seemed ddw ‘|>ro^d' to 

to present the most convenient place, their purp^;as soon 

and the most favourable oppprtpuity. taken l^o 

The presence of the Senat^^ll -Was^^ukVd ^ilhi^;.^^^ 
supposed, would rendef the a^tjioh'olltnult that might arise 
the ^conspirators sufficiently awfat^^ir intentions^ Beh^nuS Brutus, 
and solemn ; the common cauee imo was mas^r pf 
would be instantly acknowledged Ilp dbttors unde^iook to troop, 

all the members of that body ; ano^ under pretence' of some 

the execution done would be justifted combats on that day to the people, 
under their authority. If apy were pos^ji^.^fi^ the tlmj^e, and ready at 
disposed to resist, they weTefAik life hkJl^|and\,fi;i^^l^ service, 
ly to be armed ; and the affiaif^'might ’i^e^ of suspense 

be ended by the death of Ctesar alone, whkh ptece%d the meeting of the 
or without any effiusion of blood be- ki public Brutus 

yond that which was originally m« ei^^tied tOjf»erftM duties of 

tended. hia^ation W^ith an unaltered coun- 

it was at first proposed that Anto- te^ance ; at homehe,yvas;iess guard- 
ny, being likely to carry on the same ed, and frequently a^^red to have 
military usurpations which Cssar something uncommon his mind, 
had begun, should be taken off at the His wife Porcia suspeetk^ that some 
same time ; but this was over-ruled, arduous desi^ respecting the State 
It was supposed that Antony, and was in agitatfe; and when she 
every other Senator and citizen, questioned hipi, was confirmed in 
would readily embrace the state of this apg|ehensiQn, by his eluding her 
independence and personal consi- inquirk^. Tfeking herself, by her 
deration which was to be offered to exfraction and'^^ her alliance, entitled 
them ; or if they should not embrace to confidence, she bore this appear- 
it, they would not be of sufficient ance of distrust with regret ; and, 
numbers or credit to distress the re- under the idea that the secret which 
public, or to overset that balance of was withheld from her, must be such 
parties in which the freedom of the fe upon any suspicion, might oecar 
whole consisted. It was supposed |ion the torture to be employed to 
that the moment CapiijU fell, there torco a confession ; and supposing 
would not be any ond 1|ift to covet or that she herself was distrusted more 
to support an usurpation which had on account of the weakness -than of 
been so unfortunate in his person, the indiscretion of her sex, she de- 
“ If we do any thing more than is termined to make a trial of her own 
necessary to set the Romans at li- strength, before she desired that the 
berty,’' said Marcus Brutus, ** we shall secret should be communicated to 
be thougM to act from private re- her. For this purpose she gave her- 
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i her husband, and 
then00lbrward, ^ 
'irhich''''|jf^e likely 
^ 'tender ^4 
fe^tionat^ . yroiman, exposed th^, w- 
t^ additionai^axard of!:4|j||hoo*j 
t^vy }ibd^ora 
%JRdi the 

March, the day f^a^ wi^bhi:^ 
spirA^yiwiii^to 
and there 

conspires had beek^^ai^eady | 
therat l^te hou)!^ ofohbpf fhe l 
t<^s.' Cassiuf^Wp to p^H^sent his son 
that monj|^|f;ll0 the people, «^ith the 
ceremony .i^t?^ Jn assuming, the ha^ 
bit of manhi^ ; and he ,was upon 
this account to be ;^ttended by his 
friends into ,the place of assembly. 
He was afterwards, ; toget]^| with 
Brutus, in their cmeity ma^s- 
trates, employed as mkual, in giving 
judgment on the causes that were 
brought before them. As they sat 
in tliS PrsBtor’s chair they received 
intimation that Caesar, having been 
indisposed over night, was not to be 
abroad and that he had commie^ 
siotied Antpnyt in hfa name, to ad* 
journ'ithe Senate to another day. 
Viwnil this report, they suapected a 
discovery ; and while they were de- 
liberating what i^boiild be^done, Po- 
pilius Lflsnas, a Senator whom they 
kkd not entrusted wittUbpir design* 
kvhispered them as he passed, I 


that God may prosper what you 
,ve ill view Above all things de- 
h.” Their suspicions of a disco- 
being til us still further confirm- 
the intention soon after appeared 
be public. An acquaintance told 
Casea, ^ You ^k&^o^iibncealed this 
Brutus told me 
_ vT&ey^re struck with sur- 
nad presently rccol- 

j ]eote4 that he had pikhtioned to this 
.no more than .Casca’s inten- 
tion m standing for iEdile, and that 
the words which he spoke probably 
that imsincss ; they 
Igly determined to wait the 
Le,of tiiese ali^rms. 

In the mean time, Cassar, at the 
irsuasionof Decimus Brutus, though 
l^hcc determined to remain at home, 
bad changed his mind, and was al- 
r^dy 'T^ ^he streets, being carried to 
. the S^^hin his litter. Soon after 
f;ol(]tie had IcH his own house, a slave 
came thither in haste, desired pro- 
tection, and said he had a secret of 
the greatest moment to impart, lie 
had probably overheard the conspi- 
rators, or had observed that they were 
armed ; but not being aware how 
pressing the time was, he suffered 
himself to be detained till Cajsar’s 
return. Others, probably, had ob- 
served circumstances which led to a 
discovery of the plot, and Cajsar had 
a billet to this effect given to him as 
he passed in the streets ; he was en- 
treated by the person who gave it 
instantly to read it ; and he endea- 
voured to do so, but was prevented 
by the multitudes who crowded 
around him with numberless applica- 
tions ; and he still carried this paper 
in his hand when he entered the Se- 
nate. 

Brutus and 'most of the conspira- 
tors had taken their places a little 
while before the arrival of C®sar, 
and continued to be alarmed by many 
circumstances which tended to shake 
their resolution. Porcia, in the same 
moments, being in greal^ agitation, 
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exposed lierself to public notice. She I Whiles he spoke these wq|;j!^|Cimber 

listened with anxiety to every noj^JjllU the gown shoul- 

in the streets ; she despatched, ; -and ' this signal 

out any pretence of business, coril ^ pi^d upon. calle^‘ ^ 

nual Messages towards the placji pR^a -^be 

where the Senate was assembled ; 'i^ed from .his 

she asked eftery, person vAo came firsUmonicnt of surprise, push^^^a^ 

from that quarter;^ o^jry^d herewith one ten, and laid 

what her husband vraJ^ do|dg.. the other* But he si^ 

spirit at last sunk under tbb of" perceive, resis^l^e wpis,yi^^; 

such violent emotions; she 

away, and was carried for dead mio: c^k.'qtbj^^4n 

her apartment. A message oeihe to t^^|yfe,tfe'hie'body, 

Brutus in the Senate with this ac- gown^^^in|^^'(WUh- 

count. lie was much afTeqj^, 

kept his place. Poifilius' ’'^liiftna^i ^rved,’’'TiSi(|:'Si^. •: 

who a little before seemed, from ihie &[jes, that ip filling, IwiWi^ whm^ 

expression he had dropped, to httye '^ung froiia' ^ihis wbAh^vflf'^tnkled 

got notice of their design, appeari^^e pedestal 

to be in earnest conversation having employe^® 

CiBsar, as he lighted from his car^r aWtie^ to subdue his 
riage. This left the conspir^rs poj with ^b^tn it wji^d have ;beon a 
longer in doubt that they w|re thq^SSfeeater to have^been 

covered; and they made, signs td 

each other, that it would be better to Security, a 

die by their own hands than to fill M ; a 

into the power of their enemy. . But exiiM|||lP'^ whVtl thV arro- 

they saw of a sudden the counte- glsAlaaife to fiiir in trifling ^kh the 
nance of Laenas change into a smile, ^Ijmgs of % free peopfi, at the 
and perceived that his conversation same, time a lesson o^^iousy and of 
with Caesar could not relate to such a cruelty to tyrants, ot 'te^adibonition 
business as theirs. not to spare, in the exeri^ie of their 

Caesar’s chair of state had been power, those whom the^ 'may have 
placed near to the pedestal ofiPom- insulted by usurpi^ it. 
pey’s statue. Numbers of the con- When the body |[ay . breathless on 
spirators had seated themselves the grouil^f Cassius called out, that 
around it. Trebonius, under pre^ there lij^Ahe.yy^Mt of men. Brutus 
tence of business, had taken Antony called upon th^PSenate to judge of 
aside at the entrance of the theatre, the transaction which had passed be- 
Cimber, who, with others of the con- fore them, and was proceeding to 
spirators, met Caisar in the Portico, state the motives of those who were 
presented him with a petition in fa- concerned in it, when the members, 
vour of his brother, who had been .vyiio had for a moment stood in si- 
excepted from the late indemnity ; listit amaasement, rose on a sudden, 
and in urging the prayer of this pe- began to separate in great con- 
tition, attended the l^tator sternation. All those who had come 
place. Having there received a de- to the Senate in the train of Ciess^r, 
nial from Caesar, uttered with some his Lictors, the ordinary officers of 
expressions of impatience at being so state, citizens and foreigners, with 
much importuned, he took hold of many servants and dependants of 
his robe as if to press the entreaty, every sort, had been instantly seized 
Naif, saicUCaBsar, this is wofencc. [with a panic ; and as if the swords of 
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4 19* Death and Cimve^ 
Cicero, 

' ' I SilA'' ' ' 

Waiqw Cicero Jo 

As{nnf4|!^Nake4>-.'i(iii<$vivith «! 

wind ' Ctrcefi. ' 

v^l wBs'&iBin 
n^if'wavmdt 
}, ^tatters n^ght 

Wilde tttrns^ j]ie,ife»i^, wd tra^; 
hib, and 

«« ‘towards tlie sea. aMv^ 


on the coast, he still hesitated, re- 
ed on j^oro, and passed the 
it in agonies of sorrow, which 
i®rterrnpted only by momentary 
‘ indignation . and ra|S Un- 
>. emotions, He sometimes so- 
of re- 

;in e^Sfuise, of kill- 
f j^oseiiee of Octa- 
petsori of 
f . the blood of 
he had §0 ungratefully 
Vilely betrayed. Evett this 
to ‘his frantic imagination 
me of revenge ; but the 
in^ discovered before he 
#^ute his purpose, the pros- 
it the tortures and indignities 
likely to suffer, deterred him 
Im this design ; and, being unable 
any resolution whatever, he 
himself to his attendants, 
on board of a vessel, and 
Oapuai^ Near to this 
having another villa on the 
frore, ike was again landed, and be* 
mg with the motion of the 

wem to rest ; but his servants, 
laccording to the superstition of the 
ti^s, being disturbed with prodi- 
Ifies and unfavourable presages, or 
rather being sensible of their mas- 
ter’s danger, after a little repose 
awahfliaed him from his sleep, forced 
hte into his litter, and hastened again 
^ embark. Soon after they were 
, Popilius Lesnas, a Tribune of 
legions, and Herennius, a Cen- 
turion, with a party who had been 
for some days in search of this prey, 
arrived at the villa. Popilius had re- 
peived particular obligations from Ci- 
^^ero^ having been defended by him 
tried upon a criminal accusa- 
j but thf^ were times, in which 
biien coml mahe a merit of in- 
gratitude to their former biuiefactors, 
%hen it served to ingratiate them 
irith those in power. This office|^ 
[with his party, finding the gates of 
the court knd the passages of. the vil- 
la Shut, burst them open f but miss- 
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ire were 


ing the person they sought for, apt] 
suspecting thlit he must have 
his flight again the saa, 
sued through ap avenue 
the shi^e^ and calnd in 
cero’s titter^ bofbrfe he hi 
walks of 
On the ^ 
party, Cicero 
his laboiir$^^ 
his litteMp^i 
hitherto, Whi 

pf escape, distressed chiei 
perplexity and indecision of ;] 
mind, he became, as sop|i 
appeared to be certa^, ' 
and calm* In this situai 
observed to stroke his 
left hand, a gesture for 
remarked in his. moments of th 
fulness, and wh^p least dj[s|j 
Upon the approa^. of " 
put forth hjs head 
fixed his eyes upp|B &e ^ 
great composurO^^ ;T!he 
of a man so well 
man, now worn out ,wit!^i^ 
dejection, and disi^ureidap 
of the usual attention to 
made a moving spectacle, even 
those who came 0 assist in ' 
der. They turned away, while t|ie 
assassin performed his office, and^se^ 
vered the head from his bod^ 

Thus perished Marcus TuStM|; jSi« 
cero, in the sixty-fourth year of 
age. Although his ch||j(acter 
be known from the part wbidlij; w; 
bore in severaHransactions, of 
the accounts are scattered in 
ent parts of this history, it 
ficult to close the scene of his iijfoj 
without some ^collection of the 
cum stances which were pe< 
so distinguished a pen 
appears to hanie beesii^the las^ _ 
Romans, who rose to the highe^ ( 0 ; 
fices of the state by the force of ’hil 
t personal character, and by the ^ 
^’'’"'arts of a republican candidate 
public honours. None of his 
tors having enjoyed any considerate 
VoL. n. Nos. 21 & 22. 
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j^BSibly iQay have been a statearjtiriumvir, a woman of some rank, 

ijtsdndeinnedf for a capital crime, to be 

flouted th the prison. He who had 

I'ge df the execution, m consider- 
, ih her birth, did not itnmedi- 
. orljflipfatAly put her to death. He even 
of ootieidenng ventured ^to let her duoghter have ac- 



tor, fiw wing 
Of mi 60 
let. 



a theatre ^ the dis^ayjtfw 
I, end the ^qui&itum omj 


of real 
serioi 



injinnlm^ 
thi#poHW ^ 
omft%t enni 


amidst ^ 

eOW in the verRhiije 
trhi^ fell to hla' ^ 
ispOsed, m the ihdiM 


carefully scarcli- 
as she went in, lest 
carry with her any su&te- 
cOnohvdkig, that m a few 
^e mother must of course pe- 
ish fiilr Want, and that the seventy of 
idttmg e woman of family to a vio- 
‘ dffMiti by the hand of the execu- 
^ — IJi^SlIfhtghua be avoided Some 

A this manner, the tri- 

to wonder that the dau^h- 




anre 

flam 

^ A 

noeenoe at# of mm a end 
the unjiiptiuiariity ttf hia 
wljbre hh thai%||^ hw ornim . . . 
meat merlter^^ with a degree <^jf| 
mOrtihoaiticMjym dietrapted 


came to visit her mother, and 

E ld by no means comprehend, how 
httar should live so long. Watch- 
» tjbw&re, carefully, what passed 
^"*tth^pit<hrV|fW between them, he 
^d^Vhls great astonishment, that 
hm of the mother had been, all 
while, supported by the milk of 
le dhuglW, who came to the pn- 
J day, to give her mother her 
east to suck. The strange contri- 
vance between them was repre seiited 
to the judges, and procured a pardon 
fifr the mother. Nor was it thought 
su^cient to give to so dutiful a daugh- 
ter the Ibrfeited lile of her condemned 
mother, but they were both main- 
tained afterwards by a pension settled 
ofitthem for life. And the ground 
np$k which the prison stood was 
foniple to filial 


Ins mind, fml shook hn reeolutioii. 

Bmg, toward, 4x6 and of htt life, 
bjr the almottidltt aHirpatton of the 
axMe respeoMMo oWeieo, 'wi} hiam- 
bera of the Senate whh jbad ft||ltoed 
with him for the presdrvhhoh hr thh 
cogdinoowealth, left m jt utuMmoteof^eerdted, and a 
whieh required the atehtiee of a grei4 pi^ buil); upon it. 
warrior, as well as these ol the ableM: What will not filial duty contrive, 
statMRian, and in whieK eOen such or what hadardb will it not run, if it 
abilities «^i4 hot liMfe nhuuned a* will put a daughter upon venturing, 
torrent forfll te oSiflpf n^Wperilofherownhfe, to main- 

whelm the tii^blio, It wMetilni^iS. mm mt imprisoned and condemned 
mg that he ftdlsd mb wm«r m so unesual a tnaqaer ' For 

Jbilinuen, what was ever heard of mofn strange, 


than a mother sucking the Wasts of 
own daughter i It might even 


— might not be, m 

Vw pretor had given tip «o thefsome sort, wrong, if it wern not that 
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duty to parentis 19 the fir^ iaw of n|« 
tore. ^ 
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nee 
^CANUfl, 

The soMilnS}^ 

New Carthage^ br^ 
pio a yotg^g ipt 
ed beaui^^'^lt'dte 
of all wherevi^r shi^ went, 
inquiring concerning het;; 
and parents, among 
learned, that she was 
Allucius, prince of « the 
He immediately ordered ^ 
ancfbridegrooiti to be shlii 
the mean time he was ini^tl 
the young prince was so eai 
enamoured of his bride, th^; 
not survive the l0)^f,Wt( 
reason, as soon bM hi^ ; 
before he spoke to 
took great care /Up 4;iidk 
‘‘As you and I ai'e'bcAh 
said he, “ we can convi 
with greater freedo|n. 
bride, who had fallen into ;^e " 
of my soldiers, was brought 
me, I was informed that you 
her passionately ; and in truths h^ 
perfect beauty left me rp rQ<mi;iq> 
doubt of it. If 1 were M liMpty to 
indulge a youthful nasaion^ 
honourable and lawra wewOk,^'^!^ 
were not solely engrossed by 
fairs of my temiblic, I might 
hoped to have been pardoned 
ccssive love ibr so charmii^g a 
tress. But as I am sitix^ied, 
have it in my power, with pleasure, J 
promote your happiness. Your 
ture spouse has met with as ci| 
modest treatment from me, \ 
had been amongst her own 
who are; eooU to be yours 
have kept her pure, in order to 
it in my power to make you a 
iient worthy of you and of me. 
only return 1 ask of you &r thi9'$(*j 
Tour is, t]fiX you will he a friend lol 


\epni 

I ^,;t^ng 4J 


merit))- 
asnongii^' 

tere th» ^8, 
411 tfaii^s as l^r 
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military exploits. But in order to 1’he first Scipio Africanus used to 
have a more idea 6f his merit ssy, Uiat he was never less idle than 

and chai;ae^A it sehmis that; after iVhen at leiStufe, or Jess aJoiie than 

having: the* licad of Iwhen alone. A fine saying, cries 

battles, Cicero, and well worthy of that great 

the of triumphs, it will not jy* man. And it shows that, even when 
Io^3iaw|nr!i6 <5<^sider him in tlie re- inactive,, he was always employed ; 
ptfte of a private life, in the midst of ^jd that wheji alone, he knew how 
frij^nds, family, and houseliold, to converse with himself, A very 
The truly greftt man ought to be so MJ^^^tolfdinary disposition in persons 
i]ft:a31 things. The magi^ji^te, gene- ^fecustomed to motion and agitation, 
prince, may con^tiraSn fbl^- iVhom leisure and solitude, when they 
selvei^^hilst they are in a( arc reduced to them, ‘plunge into a 

themselves as sjj^tiii^es disgust for every thing, and fill with 
tOAlh^tfubJi^ and appear quite dif- melancholy ; so that "they are dis- 
ferela,t;|tpm they rOafly are. But pleased in eucry tiling with tliem- 
tfS^selves, without, ^selves, and sink under the heavy hur- 
tSie who force them to w^^r den of having nothing to do. I^his 

t^, their lustre,^ like the saying of the first Scipio seems to me 

ptep/rOf tfm'teatre, often abandorts.fo suit the second still better, who 
tilemv and leaves little more to ]be having the advantage of the other by 
s^n in thOm than meanness a^d t^ing educated in a taste for polite 
rowness of mind. . l^^ninjjjand the sciences, found in 

Scipio did not . depart I’rom him^ that a^reat resource against ilie in- 
self in any respect. He wks n^V convenience of wJiich we have been 
like certain paintidgs, that are he speaking. Besides which, having 
seen only at a . distance : he usually Polybius and J^aiurtius with 

not but gain by a nearer vipw. 'It’he him, even in the field, it is easy to 
excellent education which he ' judge that his house was open , in i imes 
had, through the care of his father of peace, to all the learned. Every 
Paiilus iEmilius, who had provided body knows, that thcj comedies of 
him with the most learned masters Terence, the most, accomplished work 
of those tim^s, as well in polite learn- of Jthat kind Ronu' over jiroduced, for 
ing as the, sciences 5 and the instnio- natural elegance and lieaiitu s, are 
tions he hail received from Polybius, ascribed to himandLa lius, of uluuu 
enabled him to fill up the vacant we shall Soon speak. It was jniblicly 
hours he had from public ialfatrs pro- enough reported, that they assisted 
fitably, and to support the leisure of that poet in the composition of his 
a private life, with pleasure and dig- pieces ; and Terence himsell makes 
nity. . This is tlie glorious testimony it an honour to liim in the prologue 
given of him by an historian : “ No- to the Adeljihi. J shall nndoiibledly 
body knew better bow to mingle lei- not advise any body, and least of alf, 
sure and action, nor to use the inter- persons of Scipio’s rank, to write ern 
vals of refet from public business with medics. But on this iiccasion, let 
more elegance and taste. Divided us only consider taste in general ibr 
between arms and books, between the letters. Is tliore a more ingenuous, 
military labours oft he camp, and the a more atfecting pleasure, ami one 
peaceful occupations of the closet, he more wortliy of a wise and virtuous 
either exercised bis body in the dan- man, T might perhaps add, or one 
ger« and ftitigbfes of war, or his mind more necessary to a military person, 
i|^ the study of the sciences."’* than that' which results from rt'adirijy 
” Velleius. Paierculu*. Works of wit, and from thfv<^on versa- 
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lion ul‘ the learned ? . , Providence for me,” says La;lius^ ** of all the 
thought fit, according -to the obser- gifts of nature or there are 

vation of a Pagan, that he should Ij^ t^one, T' tfiink, compara^O . to the 
above those trivial pleasures, to which %ppiness of having Soipio 
pc'-rsons without letters, knowledge, ffiend* I found in our friehdi^ip a 
curiosity, and taste for reading, are perfect conformity of sentiih^i in 
obliged to give themselves tip. , respect to public aflairs ; an iimx- 
Another kind of pleasure^, still hai*stibie fund of counsels and 
more sensible, more warm, inor4&^jua| ports in private life ; with atranqiul- 
tural, and more implanted in the lity and dnfight not to be expres^d. 
heart of man, constituted the great- I Scipio the least offence, 

pst felicity ofi Scipio’s life ; this wa^ to ^ nor ever heard a 

that of friendship ; a pleasure seldom Wofifd ltdfcape himAhat did please 
known by great persons or princes, me,' , Wo had but one hou^) 
because, generally loving only thA- table At ouiS pommqn Moxpen^e, the 
selves, they do not deserve to have frugality' of which equally the 
friends. However, this is the most Mstfe of l>oth. In war, Jn- travelling, 
grateful tie of human society ; so that iif the country, we always toge- 
the poet Ennius says with great rea- ther. I do not mention our Studies, 
son, that to live without friends is and the attention of ds both always 
not to live. Scipio had undoubtedly to learn something.; this Was the em- 
a great number of them, anid ploynnmt of all our jeissute*, hours, re- 
v(‘ry illustrious: but 1 shall spe^ ih^>ved sight an^ Commerce 

here only of Etelius, whose probity ofthe^wbfld/* 
iukI prudence! acquired him the s.ur- there any thing cou^tahlo to 
narn<‘ oftln^ Wise. a friendship Hke that tyh^li Lflelius 

N(‘ver, perhaps, were two friends described t What a con so- 

Ix'tter suited to tiach other than those latton is it to have a isecond self, to 
gii'ai men. TIk’V were almost of whom wo have nothing secret, and 
ihe same agf*, and had the same in* in whose heart we pour out our 
cliiiation, benevolence of mind, taste own with perfecit eHhsion ! Could 
tor Jeaniiug of all kinds, priiici^s of we taste prosperity so sensibly, if wo 
£ro\eniuient, and zeal for tl^^mlflic had no one to share in our joy with 
good. Scipio, no doub;fc’;Aook place us? And what a relief i^it inad- 
in point ormiliiary glory ; but Lielins versity, and the accidents of life, ^ to 
did not want merit of that kind ; and have a friend still more affected with 
Cicero tells us, that Ik* signalized them than ourselves ! What highly 
himself very much in the war with exalts the value of the friendship we 
Viriathns. As to tlu* talents of the speak of, was it not being founded at 
mind, the superiority, in lespect upon interest, but solely upon es- 
of eloqiienci*, s(*ems to }ia\e been teem for each other’s virtues. “What 
given to Lailiiis ; though (-iccro does occasion,” saysLa^Jius, “ could Sci- 
noi agree that it was due to him, and pio have of rne 1 Undoubtedly none ; 
says, that Ladius’s style favoured nor I of him, , But my a’^tachment to 
mor(‘ of the ancient manner, and had him was the effect of my high esteem 
something less agreeable in it than and admiration of his virtues; and 
that of Scipio. his to nie arose from the favourable 

Let us Iiear Lailius liimself (that is idea of rny character and manners. 
, the wmrds Cicero puts into his mouth) The friendship increa^d afterwards 
upon the strict nnion which subsist- upon both sides, by habit and corn- 
ed between Scipio and him. As merod; We both, indeed, derived 
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great {advantages from it ; but those.^ 
were not our view, when we begmi 
to love each other.” , 

I cannot , the famous emL _ 
of Sctpjk) Ame^Uia into the East anq^ 
Elgypf» ^tter th|in here ; wc shall see 
the same ta^e of Simplicity and fno- 
desty, as we have just been repre^ 
seating ill his private life, shine out 
in \t It was a maxim the Ro- 
mans frequ^% to send 
t6'‘ihei| alHi^s, to take; oil 
their ijStirs, and to 
their ^di^reiices. It 
view tjkat thiree illustriena; persons, 
Seipio Afrioahus^ Sp, liCummius, 


and ll jSIet^llhs, were sent such occasions, ought not the^ am 


Ptolemy Physori thifh 
rmgned^ tiii^ cruel tyrant men- 

'I'hey had orders 
to go td,M Syria, which 

the indoiaiicq, and afi^wards^ the 

c^ptivitf 

athongst tW Parthians, nikSe' a 
to /tr^ubjea, fitctions, and r^evpltC 
Ther hext to visit Asia Mii^or 
and Qrhecey to inspect iijto the a& 
fairs of those countries; to inquire 
into what nnuiner the treaties made 
with the Romans were obiter ved ; 
and to reinedy/ as far as [KisHble, all 
the disord^s that should come to 
their knowledge. They acquitted 
themselves with SO niuch equityv, wis- 
dom, and ability, and did ^uch great 
services to those to whom they were 
sent, in re-establishing order amongst 
them, and in accommodating their 
dtiferences, that, when they returned 
to Rome, ambassadors arrived there 
from all the parts in which they had 
been, to thank the senate for Jiuying 
sent persons of such great merit to 
them, whose wisdom and goodness 
they could not sufficiently commend. 

The/first place to which they went, 
according lo their instructions, was 
Alexandria. The king received them 
with great magnificence. As 


Rome, had pidy one friend, the philo- 
soplier Pati^US, with him, and five 
dpmestics. His victories, says an 
lilicient writer, andnot his attendants, 
Were considered ; and his personal 
virtues and qualities were esteemed 
in him, tftid not the glitter of gold 
and efiver. 

^ llld^gh during their whole stay 
m l%ypt, the king caused their ta- 
ble to be covered w'ith the most ex- 
quisite provisions of every kind, they 
heVer touched any but the most sim- 
ple and common, despising all the 
rest, which only serve to soften the 
mind and en<?rvate the l>o(l>. — But, 


bassadors ol‘ so povverful a state as 
Rome to have sustained its reputa- 
tion of majesty in a foreign nation, 
by appearing in public with a nume- 
rous trajin and magnificent equipages '? 
^is was not the taste ol‘ the Ro- 
mans,. that is, of the people that, 
among all nations of the earth, thought 
the most justly of true greatness and 
solid glory. 

Ilollin, 


§ 23. Declaration of American 
Independence, 

When, in the course of human 
events, it bfjcoincs necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the 
powers of tin; earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of 
pature and of nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect for the opi- 
nions of mankind retjuires that they 
should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self- 
evident — that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble rights ; that among these are life||v 


them, they affeetei^ it so little, thate liberty, and the pursuit of happiness* 
.Wt their entry, Scipio, who was the That, to secure these rights, govern- 
richest and most powerful persoi^of ments are instituted among men, de- 
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riving tlieir just |>owera from the con- 
sent of the governed ; '^bat whenever 
any form of government becpmea. 
structivc of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolishrit, 
and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on siibh priiiQi- 
pk*s, and organizing its power^ in 
such form, as to them shall ^em 
most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, wilf 
dictate, that governments long esta- 
blished should not be changed "for 
liglit and transient causes ; ^d ac- 
cordingly all experience hath shown, 
that mankind are more dii^osed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing, 
the forms to which itlipy are accugh 
lornod. But when a Jong train of 
abusCvS and usurpations, [mrsulng in- 
variably the same object, evinces a 
design to reduce thetn und^jr absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their 
duty to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their 
future security. Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these colonics; 
and such is now the necessity whiefr 
constrains iheiii to alter their former 
systems of government. The history 
of llio j)resent king of Great Britain 
is a history of repeated injuries And 
usurpations, all having in direct ob- 
ject the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these stales. To prove 
this, let facts be submitted to a can- 
did world. 

Tie has rufen^d his assent to laws 
the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

Jle has forbidden liis governors to 
pass Jaws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in thdir 
operation, till his assent should be 
obtained ; and, when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend to 
them. 

Jm' lie has refused to pass other laws 
for the accommodation of large dis- 
tricts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of repre- 


sentation in the legialaturer-a right 
inestimable to them, and formidable 

tyrants only. 

I ; ,jHe has calfed^together l^islative 
^ics, ai places unusual, unoi^fen- 
able, and distant from the dej^ifepty 
of their public records, for the Able 
pui^ose of fatiguing them into com- 
pliance with his measures. 

He hia .dissolved representatives 
ifopPtea^.j^b$^tedly, foropp^^^ with 

on the 

t%hts\bf thd people. > , 

Heims refc^ed for ai long iiaiine after 
such dissoluiipns, to ^use others to 
be elected ; whereby Jthe legislative 
pc^'ers, incApaWe of annihilation, 
hive returned to the people a-t large, 
for their exercise ; Ataife remain- 
ing, in the meantime^ exposed to all 
the danger of invasion from- without, 
and CQuivuIsions within. 

He has i^ndeayoured to prevent the 
tliese states; for that 
pni:po®e obstructing tlie law^s for na- 
tfiii^iiratiou of foreigners ; refusing 
to, pass otjiers, to encourage their mi- 
gr^ion hither, and raising' the con- 
ditions of new appropriation of lands. 

He has obstructed the administra- 
tion of Justice, by refusing his assent 
to laws for establishing judiciary 
powers. 

He has '^de judges dependent bn 
his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, apd the amount and payment 
of theit salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, and sent hither swarms of of- 
ficers to harass our people and eat 
out their substance. 

,, He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, standing armies, without 
the consent of our legislatures. 

He has aifebted to render the mi- 
litary independent of, and superior to 
the civil power. 

He has combined with others, to 
subject us to a jurisdictkUi, ^foreign 
to pur constitution, and unacknow- 
ledged by our laws ; giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation : 
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.For 

(leif 'teArriit’’^ 

tr^df with^Btiji' 
parts of Vorld : . , ’ ’' • , 

tasfW Off. |a#s,; without 

“nir. ^depriyiiig in " ' 

I of tri.i%. 


^ ofj 

ueig&fedtjMffg pto- 

ft^Jrd enlarging ift 
it at once 
It 



Effgii 

vince. 

tms 

aff e: 


trodnc&!ig tf^'laihe ai 
these cofoniea,: 

For mkiffgi 


brin|g|^ the inhabitants of our 
ltierS,^^^^^i^eroiles$ Indian sa- 
fs, whbl^e 'known rule of warfare 
ail undistinguished destruction of 
i^esraexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, 
have |)eti^ned for redress, in 
We^mAt huraMe terms ; our petitions 
axwwOred only by repeated 
^ A ^nce whose character is 
;|i^» marked, by every act which 
* le a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
priil^r o?.a firOe people. 

; Not:, have wc been wanting in at- 
tention tb our JBritish brethren. W n 
have warned them, from time to time, 
^attempta made b} their legislature, 
!tb^*«xtend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
over us. We have reminded 
diern of the circumstances of f)ur 
eii^grati^n and settlement here. We 
a)3t||i^lcd to their native justice 
magnanimity, and we have con- 


Mired theth by the ties ol our common 
!iltesrt|3ijg fundainofftidiy ;the fei^^ 4;^^Kindred, to disavow these nsnrpatioijs, 
ouif^imbiittents ; i V* , :‘p**Vy^/'iyhich would inevitably interrupt 


_g/OUr^OWp l^i; 

,. 3; 'declaring ihem^yes^' 
veA^ii^j'itjfi'power, :to iegisfete 
in 'Ill'C^eSj'Ayhittaod^ver. ' •, 

He, has al^'i<^tedgoyernme& 
by declaring m out of his protectibn, 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered seas, faVjaged 
DUt coasts, burnt bur towns; add de- 
stroyed the lives of our^ people, • 

He is, at this time, transporting 
large armiea of foreign mercenaries, 
fo ccwdpilete the works of death, deso- 
lation, and tyranny, already begun, 
with circumstances of cruelty and 
lierfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous tiigea, and totaUy unworthy 
ihe head ofa^'divilized nation. 

He has donstrained W, fellow ci- 
ii7ons, taken captive on, the high 
, to bear arms against their coun- 
try, to -bocopc, , ftfe oxocutioiiers bf| 
thm hr to fall 

Lto^selves by theif'ha^ds,' ^ 
has excited domestic insornec- 


plu: connexions and coi ruspoiidcnfe^ 
Thcy> too, have been deaf (o the 
voice of justice and consanguinity. 
We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity, which denounces our se- 
paratbn, and liold them, as wc; hold 
the* rest of mankind — enemies in 
war ; — in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, tlie representatives 
of the United States of America, in 
general congress asscmibled, apjjeaJ- 
ing to the Suj)remr; Judge of the 
world, for the rectitude of Our inten- 
tions, no, in the name and by the au- 
thority of the good p(*o})le of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
that these united colonies are, 
right ought to be, free and in- 

S ’ dent states ; that they are ab- 
irom all allegiance to the Bri- 
tish crown, and that all political con- 
nexion between them and the stat4^, 
Great Britain, is and ought to 1>4|| 
Ictaby dissolved: and that, as free 
and 'independent states, they have 


ions amongst us, and has endeavour-! full power to lev) war, conclude 
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peace, contract all iane^^ establish 
commerce, and to a<?ts 

and things which indepehaent st^i^j 
may of right dol ^i^Aiid for the 
port ()i‘ this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Dinne 
Providence, wo mutually pledge tp 
each other our lives, bur fortunes, 
and bur sacred honour. , 

^ 24. Jlatile^ of Letington 

(JonctmL ’ 


Tlie company assemlded Oh' 
mglon Green, wliich the British bf- 
licera, in their rofiort, had swelled 
live hundred, consisted of sixty-V& 
seventy of the militia of the place^^ 
hilbrmatioiJ had been received aboutf 
night fall, both by privnt(j 
hy coinnjunications from 
mittce of Safety, that a strbUtg paHy* 
of ofli(‘ers had been seen on thu road^ 
ilirorting their course toward 
iniMon. In consequeiiice of this ifc 
<<‘lligencc, a body of about tMrty of 
tlui militia, well armed, assemblod^ 
early in the evening; a guard of i 
(*ight rmiii, under Colonel William 
Miiiiroe, then a sergeant in the com- 
pany, was stationed at Mr. Clarjlt’s ; 
and three men were sent off* to gKe 
the alarm at Concorde These three 
messengers were however stopped on 
tiieir way, as has been mentioned, 
by the British offic<»rs, who had al- 
ready pRvSsed onward. One of fheir 
number, Elijah Siinderson, has late- 
ly died at Salem alan advanced age# 
A little after midnight, as has been ob- 
served, Messrs, fleven* ajul Dawes ar- 


rived with the c(Ttain iiiformalionj^llutt 
a very large body of the royal ix00p9 
was in motion. The alarm was no\y 
generally given to the inhabitants Ofj 
lioxington, messengers were sent 
down the road to ascertain the move- 
Ipents of the troops, and the nnlitiai 
company under Captain John Parker 
appeared on the green to the number 
of one hundred and thirty. The roll 


was dOly called, at thi^perili^s mid- 
night muster, and sortje^lemswhred to 
‘names 'for the 
vcpsapany . was 
Ij^^'^ith^jpbwder and ball, 
ed in anxious expectation theJf^rn 
of tlTose who had been setit to reobn- 
noitte the enemy. One of them, Jii 
consec|uence of some misinfonnatibii, 
returned and reported that there was 
no atotwiijce of troops on the road 
<liJ^er thifv'hara^sing 
■unbbttahity ^ the 

militia 
return 

orders to She in readigffi^h^^the' beat 
driinu'.' (I>ne ijsfbasen- 

geHs was made pristmer-fe^-^^f Bri- 
tish, w'hose march' 
that they rernaided till 

within u nrilo.hnd a hailf of 
ton mebfingrhpu^, arrd tii^b was 

tWinjgp' “of thisiir 'aip^ 



® 'Jiew 

beats to ’ armsii ;; Of 
flmiliiia^had gone,hobib)\)ilr]^',d^> 
. ,5se4;Abut the great#’ 
the n,bigRl>ouringhousesy Olid instant- 
lyobeyed tile summons. Sixty or 
seventy appeared! on the green and 
were drawn up in dtmble ranks. At 
this moment the BrN^h column of 
eight hundred gleaming bayonets ap- 
pears, headed by their mounted com- 
ipanders, their banners dying and 
drums beating a charge. To en|fage 
them with a handful of militia of 
course was madness, — to fly at the 
sight of them, ' they disdained. The 
British troops rnsh furiously on ; their 
commanders, with mingled threats 
and execrations, bid the Americans 
lay down their arms and dispersg, 
and thpir bvfn troops to fire. A mo- 
ment^e delay, as of compun^n fol- 
lows. The order with^ehNitiieiit im- 
plecations is repeated, *attd they fire. 
No dab falls, and the Band of self- 
devoted herrw^s, most of whom had 
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never jsejen such.,ft ,b^dy of troops scribed ; Concord liad ira- 

fore, stind firm in the f|ont of an.aifl .y^€^ direction. 

n»y ont^riurja^ ten to onW jnterVar employed in reinov- 

Atiotber the feiUm t% a portion of the public stores to 

and w|ijtna^ mi<! neighbouring Ibwns, while the 

tbeyi KiaVeini^i^ci the fire and infirm, the women and 

whejfyii^' fiirce^^hat the.S^litia vfrere refuge in the sur- 

driyen. irbrn the field. ' liV scattA-ed rwjjti^in^ woods. About seven 
fire novv succeeded on .both sides in the morning, the glittering 

wjbite the Americans remained in larbts of the British column were 
s^iht ; and the British tjrpopS vteri^ advancing on the Lincoln road, 
tlijh drawii up on tb® A itody of militia IVoin. one hundred 

viSifey give a shout jit Wn[^ two hundred men, who 

the ' V. , had taten post for observation on the 

Wh^e the entrance to "tiie 

ai)proacli of the 

chargOd y&f?thf Ovcnts whicii were,t^btltpniy of the enemy, first to the hill a 
gijvjs Wcha^^ier to centuries, ilafi- little farther north, and then beyond 
AtJ^qS^ though removed by. the bridge. The British troops press 
tHhir Wienj3s; th^cimmediatc vh forward into the town, and are drawn 
cinity of tli^.||brce ^^reheiid Up, in front of the court-liouse. Par- 

thein, i^ere ^priap4; ibo tai^ifu ties are>&en ordered out to the va.- 
that the wbirk of sp^, where the public stores 

The heavy and (qbich arms were supposed to bedepo- 

lies .tpld them a tale, tb|it neej&djco. ^ted. Much had been removed to 
ex|^i^piii«whioh proclaim^ places of safety, and something was 
Great Brilain hud renoupceii^ lift saved by the prompt and innocent 
strong iuvirible tie wnich jfcKmhd'lIfu artifices of individuals. I'hc de- 
doscesiftdants of England to the liud'i^traction of property and of arms was 
of their fathefs, and had £ij)peaiedtu hasty and incomplete, and considered 
the right of the strongest. The ine-' as the object of an enterprise of such 
vitable traih of consequences buf^ is fatal consequences, it stands in shock- 
prophetic fulness upon their minds; ing contrast with the waste of blood 
and the patridti:j Adfms, forgbUing by which it was effected, 
the sceneU of - ttibulatirm through I am relatijig events, which, 
which America must pass to rpalistfe though they , can never be repeated 
the prospect, and heedless that the more frequently than they deserVe, 
ministers of vengeance, in over- are yet familiar to all who hear me. 
whehning strength, were in close T need not therefore attempt, nor 
pursuit of his own life, uttered that would it he practicable did I attempt 
memorable exclainaripn, than which it, to recall tlui numerous interesting 
nothing, more genius, nothing occurrences of tli at ever memorable 
more sublime; catl be found in there^ dfLV,r The reasonable limits of a pub- 
cords of Gi^cian or Roman heroism, lifS^liisoourst? must confine us to a 
— what a glorious morning is selection of the more prominent in- 
this !” eideiits* 

Elated with its succes^^ the British Tt was the first care of the British 
army tpok up its march toward Con- commander to cut off the approach, 
cojfd. The inte}l%e|ice of the pro- of the Americans from the neigb||r 
jeoted expedition had been commu- bouring towns, by destroying or o(>'’ 
nieated to this town by Dr. Samuel oupying the bridges, A party was 
Prescott, in the manner already de-/immedialely sent to the south bridge 
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and tore it up. A foroig^ six com- wiho had driven them irorh post, 
panics, under Captaini^pona a^ advance party of >]l^|tis¥iat Co- 
Lowric, was sent to the ndrth brid||ej Jtoel ®arrett*e was thul^^i^j jto its 
Three companies under Captaife nolthi^'g 

Lowrie were left to guard it, and ^re^ea^ than toeftect its 
three under Captain Parsons pro* stfu6tioi!i. . Buttbe idi^aof a (|i^|E^ro4 
ceeded to Colonel , Barrettes house, war ^ had ^arcel^ forced 
ill search of provincial stores. While wjtlf all ita . (Consequences, into thO 
1 hL 7 were engaged on that etrail^, >inih4s of otir: countrymen nndthese 
the militia of Concord, joined by theil^ iiidyattOi^d O^fipaniOs were allowed to 
brave brethren from the neighbouring r^?^j&^n^)^ted to the main band* 
towns, gathered on the hill opposite typ:felve hours since the 

the north bridge, under the cotrihiand ^been given’,; tbp. evipn* 

of -Colonel Robinson and Major Bqt- ihg beTO^^iWthe medit|tisii‘4ttpedi* 
trick. The British conjpanies at the tion« qf that 

bridgii were now apparently bewil- eyentful flight had thd ti- 

dered w'ilh the perils of their sitna- dings far and w^de ; ^id^ly as 

tion, and began to tear up the planks they spread,, the, peoplb their 

of tlie bridge ; not remembering that strength. Thb geriii|A, Of Amwea, 
this would expose their own. partyv on this the mobbing of h<sr emanciv 
then at Colonel Barrett’s, tp;^ certain paticn, h^i ^Sptinded ht|x., horn over 
and entire destruction. T3^j^ Ama* tbp'pl^iis the 

r leans, on the oIIkt hand; iesolv^;'|1pd^^;,i^^ y^mipxrj Of the 
to ki^ep open the communication wiith the weaj^s which 

the town, and jierceiving the attempt service in their fathers’ 

which was made, to destroy the poured to the spot where this 

liridge, w (‘re immediately put m mo- aOd sVange tragedy was acting, 
tion, with orders not to give the first Tho old New England drums, that 
fire, 'riiey draw' near to the bridge, had beat at J^onisbprg, atCtuebec, at 
the Acton company in front, led on A^artiniq^ue, at the Havana, were now 
by the gallant Davis. Three alarm soundihjs on all the roads to Con- 
guns were fired into the water, by the cord. T%ere were officers in the 
British, without arresting the mafbh ^itish UnO, that knew the sound; — 
of our citizens. The signal for a ge- they had hoard in the deadly 
neral discharge is then made; — a breach, beneath the black, deep- 
British soldier steps from the ranks throated engines of the, French and 
and fires at Major Buttrick. The Spanish castles.* With the' British it 
ball passed between liis arm and his was a <piesti6n' no longer of protract- 
side, and slightly w<)iind(*d Mr. Lu- ed hostility, nor even of halting long 
ther Blanchard, who stood near him, enough to rest their exhausted troops, 
A volley instantly followed, and Cap- after a weary night’s march, and all 
tain Davis was shot through the the labour, confusion, and distress of 
heart, gallantly marching at the b^d the day’s efforts. Their dead were 
ofthe Acton militia against the choit^ hastily buried in the public square ; 
troops of the British line* A private, their wouhded placed in the vehicles 
of his company, Mr. Hosmer, of Ac- which the town afforded ; and a flight 
ton, also fell at his side. A j^neral commen<^;i to which the annals of 
action now ensued, which terminated British warfhre will hardly afford a 
'% the retreat of the British party, af- parallel. On all the neighbouring 
ter the loss of several killed and hills were multitudes, from the sur- 
wounded, toward the centre of the rounding country, of the unarmed 
town, followed by the brave band and infirm, of women and of children, 
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to»Of;S ii^^jb|nle through the barba- 

tlie for thirteen long 

plains of Babylon 
Ql^k s^a, through forests, dc- 
inarfc^.®i&^ of lfe«> and rfcserts, which the foot of 

waJC,v^'^^0:|3|^^%ht^Qf a calamiti^civih man had never trod. It 

%iifi^h|>fas the •American cause, — its holy 
this jiidSyW^e, ' tiftj^j fotitid^tSon in t^t'utli and right, its 
thtiJiSg'" into a\threat<^ii[^ hfe in the hearts of the 

aimidmen ; and converted what would 

r^^^nfor have been the undisturbed 

h'iS|Jht|i qf 'ground, well provided ar- 

a. rabble route of terror and 
the was this, which sowed the 

villages wiili dra- 

comjli^’^^Wj^^ebnt 6htki*|freat'^& nerved tij<‘ arm 

tanc^*j^iiJljp!^in^ parties ; %tt called the ministers and ser- 

was |tho Hankers t Evel-y |ai(ijp;^f the church into the hot ftre ; 

every),; hnd e^ifbn filled with strange passion 
streahi .of qv,i^i i|nd m^ly strenglJi the heart and the 

ry js^tohe stripling. A British his- 

words' 0f:l;a5.’JrttiBh>'bj^ii’/|iiS^l^^^jtW the terrific, aspect of 

presented itself to his 

fi're^ ' BvciVy'fer0s^roadS{i^K#^|^:’f6uiUi’yjhen, declares that the rebels 
avettUp to the assaihmis* ;&ctrmed upon the hills, as if they 

one of .tjiese th,q..j^lahl Brocks from the clouds. Bedbro 
up thc^mmute,#^^ of Rea/ihtg» %hig troops iiad reached Lex- 

anothear defile, thfey were enQpu|ip|^^ibgto!i, their rout was entire. Some 
ed; by the L^jdngtpu mdiiiay lih^ of the officers had been made prison- 
Ck^taiu who, er?, ^me had been killed, and seve- 

the loss of more thah:i^,tenthrw^ wounded, and amoiig them the 
number id killed an 4 wouHdi^ in’ihe commander in chiel‘, Colonel Smith, 
morning, ha<t. relujn^d to the qoiv Tlfe ordinary means of preserving 
diet. At first ih^%^test 1)^ failed; the wounded, in 

up by the British,, » with ail this skill chaises and wagons, pressed to the 
and valour of veteran ^b a mi- front and obstructed the road ; wJier- 

HiaryeyeitwW;riotan uver the flanking parljes, from the 

l^bO; commander was not, or ought nature of the ground, were forced to 
not tb .havfe been, takjsn fey surprise, come in, the line (»f march was crowd- 
Eight hundred pic%d men, grena- ed knd broken ; the ammunition be- 
diors and light iu^htry, from the gan to fail; and at length the entire 
Bngltsh arpiy, vyei^ no doubt con^ bqdy was on a full run. We at- 
sidered by General Gage a very ain^ t^gpted,” says a British officer al- 
ple detachment to jnarcb or rJily: queued, “ to stop the men and 

twenty,.miles through ip epunr, |brm them two deep, but to no pur- 
try ; and a yeryjair match (or all the 5 ^jthe confusion rather increased 
resi^ance wbit^h ‘U^de Jlasened.’* An English histo- 

unpr^pared ®<^y®» ^be British soldiers were 

concert, dW|dmef^ before the Americans likp^ 

KhqiMi ten tiines Itfipr' th^ till, by a Iasi desperate effort,* 

Grecian commander had foi^d a the officers succeeded in forcing their 
man^h out of the wrecks of a field ofw^ay to the front, “ when* they pre- 
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scnted their swords fbayonetifjj)^^ soon cu< off, a ^ 

against the breasts of was 

and told them, if they ^ al^i^'^d''tm| ndr, do,es till 

should die.*’ ^ .Upon ^ this they, 4d<>Mye 

to form, nnd^r what the s'arne A^tjloan 

officer pronounces “a very heavy 

fire,” which must soon ha^e led to, bridge, tfeVi^ili- 

the destruction or capture pf the Roxbury,1ind 

whole corps* At this critic^ jqijo-' flrpokjip^^^ 7*he British 

merit, it pleased Providence 

reinforcement should arrive. Cblori^^^ife^^p^skirmb^ andmapy 

Smith had sent liack a Indignation ajfi'd 

from Lexington to on the 

Cage of the check he had''th^t‘fe 

ceived, and of the alarm which;, ^s''peratio.W;fcj||jife^,pth^ 
running through the country ^ in^ was 

regiments of infantry and twO diyljllSian tOiman, and ba^tSlgVtdhayohet. 
si(nis*of marines vv ith two field-pi^ce^V ^Phe British officers fed; ifeji iom- 
under the command of BrigadiOr Ge- pcHcd to desoen^^f^iii tftcir hprs^ 
neral Lord Percy, were accordingly tp escape tbie^ 
detached. They marched out . pf wWch exposed aitua- 

Bostoii, tlirongh Roxbury Capi^. tp th^ putnbor 

bridge, and came up with fhb flyings .g^^bhjted the 

party, in the hour of their extreni^ ||p 3 i" cphstaiiUy in- 

peril. While their field-pieces i^iga^ljhglbbsyhctmn^te the progress 
th(j Am(*ricaiis at bay, the rein fof^iidl the march: Near ohe hundred 
ment drew up in a hollow squairei'^lljiye/jnen had,, in this disas- 
into w'hich, says the British historian, Bighf i; a cPns^ferable number 

they received the exhausted fugitives, been made prisoners ; a round 
“ who lay down on the ground, whh <» two of ammunition only remained ; 
their longues hanging from their add it. ms not till J ate in the evening, 
mouths, like <logs after a chase.” li’eajrly tyyeiity-fpur houra from the 
A half an hour was given to rest: time wfien- the first detachment was 
th(' march was then resumed ; and put iti motion, thajt tiie exhausted 
under cover oi‘ the field-pieces, every remnaht' reached the heiglits of 
Iiouso in I.exington, and on the road QharlelstoWru. The boats of the ve*^- 
downwards, vjfas plundered and sot sets of we’re immediately ‘ em- 
on fire. Though the flames in most ployed to transport the w^onuded ; 
cases were speedily extinguished, se- the remainipg British troops in Bos- 
veral liouses wore destroyed. Not- ton came over to Charlestown to pro- 
wilhstauding the atttmtioii of a great teet theilr weary countrymen during 
part of the Americans was thus the night ; and before the close of 
drawn off; and although the Brit^ihe next day tlie royal army was for- 
force was now more than doutiira^ hiially' besieged ip Boston, 
tludr retreat still wore the aspect of Such, fellow citizens, imperfectly 
a flight. The Americans filled the sketched in their outline, were the 
heights that overhung tlie imd, and events of the day we celebrate ; a 
at every defile the struggle was sharp day as iptportant as any recorded" in 
and bloody. At West Cambridge, the history of mafi. Such were the 
Ithc gallant Warren, never distant ftrat of a series of actiona^ that have 
when danger w^as to be braved, ap- extensively changed and arc every 
peared in the field, and a musket day more extensively changing the 
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condition and proapects of the human ranks are filled with the desperate, 
face. Such were perils, such the merce^ry, the depraved; an 
the sufFerina^ of our fethers, whicl^it slavery^ by the name of subor- 
has pjle^4^rovid^iice to crown Jimation, merges the free will of one 
a beyoigj ihe most saitguine hundf thousand men, in the un- 

hopes^or those who then ventured qualified despotism qf one ; the hu- 
tbeir att in the cause. « manity, ^niercy, and remorse, which 

it is a proud anniversary ^fo^^ our scarce ever desert the individual ho- 
neighfeournood. We have cause fot som, are sounds without a meaning 
honest complacency, that when. ih0 to that fearful, ravenous, irrational 
distant, citizens of our own repnblio^ monstfer of prey, a mercenary array, 
when the stranger from fbreignij^<^ It is hard to say who are most to be 
inquires for the spots where' conmiteOrated, the wretched people 
ble blopfl of .the revolution l^gaii to on Whom it is let loose, or the still 
flow,' y here the first battlfe pf that more wretched people whos(^ sul> 
great and glorious contest was fought, stance has iKen sucked out, to nou- 
he is guided through the villages ol fish it into strength and fury. But 
Middlesex, to the plains of Lexfng- in the efforts of the people, of the 
ton and Concord. It is a comme- people struggling for their rights, 
Bioration of pur soil,* ;to which ages, tnoving not in organized, disciplined 
as they paiis, Will add ^nity and in- masses, but in their spontaneous ac- 
terest; iill fne nijimea of Lexington tion, man for man, and heart for 
and Concord, in t^a atmals of wen- heart, — though 1 like not war nor 
dom, will stand by the side of this any of its works, — there is some- 
most honourable names in Roman or thing glorious. They can tlieii move 
Grecian story. , forward without orders, act together 

It was one of those great days,jqif|iO witliout combination, and brave the 
of those elemental occasions in thO dkining lines of battle, without en- 
world’s affairs, when the people rise, trenchments » to cover, or w alls to 
And act for themselves. Some orga- shield them. No dissolute cam]> has 
nization and preparation had b^n wwn off from the feelings of the 
made ; but, from the nature of the youthful soldier the freshness of that 
case, with scarce any effect on the hqme, where his mother and his sis- 
events of that day. It may be doubt- ters sit waiting, with tearful eyes and 
ed, whether there was ai> efficient or- aching hearts, to hoar good news 
der given the whole day to ady body from the wars ; no long service in 
of men, as large as a regiment. If the ranks of a conqu^or lias turned 
was the people, in their first capacity, the veteran's heart into marble ; their 
as citizens and as freemen, starting valour springs not from recklessness, 
from their beds at midnight, from from habit, from indifference to the 
their firesides, and from their fields, preservation of a life, knit by no 
to take their own cause into their pledges to the life of others. But in 
own hands. Such a spectacle is the tte strength and spirit of the cause 
height of the moral sublime; when ®ie they act, they contend, they 
the want of every thing is fully made bl^d. In this, they conquer. The 
up by the spirit of the cause ; and people always conquer. They al- 
ihe soul within stands in place ofdis- ways must conquer. Armies may be 
cipline, organization, reisdurcCs. In defeated ; kings may be overthrown, 
the prodigious eflorts of, a veteran ar- and new dynasties imposed by fp- 
my, beneath the dazzling splendour reign arms on an ignorant and 
of their array, there is something re- slavish race, that care not in what 
volling to the reflective mind. The language the covenant of their sub- 
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joction runs, nor in whose name the 
deed of their barter and sale is made 
out. But the people nevdr invade ; 
and when they rise against the invai 
dcr, are never subdued. If they are 
driven from the^ plains, tlicy fly to the 
mountains. Steep rocks a|id ever- 
lasting hills are their castles ; the 
tangled, pathless thicket their pali- 
sado, ai.d natnrib', — God, is their ally. 

Now he overwhelms the hosts of their 
enemies beneath his drifting moun- 
tains of sand ; now he buries them 
beneath a lulling atmosphere of polar 
snows ; he lets loose Jiis tempests on 
their lle(;ts ; ho puts a Cilly into their 
counsels, a madness into the hearts 
of their leaders ; and never gave and 
never will give a full and final tri- 
umpli over a virtuous, gallant people, 
resolved to be free. 

jy. Everett. 

§ 25. General Washington resigns 

his commission and retires to prir 

rate life. 

The interval between the treaty 
with Great Britain, and his retiring 
into private life, was devoted by the 
commander in chief to olijects of per- 
manent utility. bid adieu, to his comrades in arms. 

The independence of his count|;y This afibcting interview took place 
l)eing established, he looked forward on the fourth of December. At noon, 
willi anxiety to its future destinies, the principal officers of the army 
'I'hose iniglil greatly depend on the assembled at Frances’ tavern ; soon 
systems to be adopted on the return after which, their beloved comman- 
of peace ; and to those systems, much der entered the room. His emotions 
of his attention was directed. Among were loo strong to be concealed, 
the various interesting subjects which Filling a glass, he turned to :hem 
at this period claimed the considera- and said, “with a heart full of love 
lion of congre>s, was tlie future peace aftd gratitude, I now take leave of 
establishment of the United Stat^ you ; I most devoutly wish lliat your 
As the experience of General WaSB l^ker days may be as prosperous and 
ington would certainly enable himm happy, as your former ones have been 
suggest many useful ideas on this im- glorious and honourable.” Having 
portant point, his opinions respecting drunk, he added, “ 1 cannot come to 
It were requested by the committee each of you to take my leave, but 
to wdioin it was referred, llis letter shall be obliged to you, if each of 
on this occasion, which it is presum- you will come and take me by the 
ed was deposited in the archives of hand.” General Knox, being near- 
state, will long deserve the attention est, turned to him. Incapable of ut- 


of those to whom the interests of the 
United States may be confidi^d* On 
a well regulated and discij[)li^d mi 
litia during peace, his krdngp^|iope» 
of securing the future trad^^iity, 
dignity, and respectability < dl his 
country were placed ; apd hfe sewti- 
mcry^s on this subject are entitled to 
the more regard, as a long course of 
isOvere experience had enabled him 
to mjirk the total incompetency of 
the.eiid^ing sy^em to the great pur- 
po^s of hationaj defence. 

At leng^, on the 25th of Novem- 
lier, the BWtish troops eVal^d^ted New 
York, and a delachtmwfltt from the 
American army took {lossession of 
thaf town. ( 

The guards being posted for the 
security of the citizens, general 
Washington accompanied by gover- 
nor Clinton, knd attended by many 
civil and military officers, and .a large 
number of respectable inhabitants on 
horseback, made his public entry in- 
to .the city ; where he was received 
with every mark of respect and at- 
tention. His military course was 
now on the point of terminating ; and 
previous to divesting himself of the 
supreme «ornm and » he was about to 
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terauce, Washington grasped his} respectable ]>ersons, among whom 
hand, and etnbraised him. In the were .the legislative and executive 
same affectionate manner, he took characters of the state, several gerie- 
Jeave of eaoh succeeding officer* iijal officers, and the consul general of 
every eye was the tear of dignified Prance, were admitted on the floor 
sensibility ; ami not a word was ir* of congress. 

ticulated to interrupt the rnajestjc si- The j^-epresentatives of the sove- 
lence and the tenderness of^ the reign ty of the union remained seated 
scene. Leaving the room, he passed and covered. The s])ectators were 
through the corps of light infantry# standing and uncovered. The gc- 
and walked to Whitc-hall, wjiere a neral was introduced by the secretary, 
barge waited to convey to and conducted to a chair. After a 

Powles’ hook. The wdioie cofnpt^ny docent interval, silrtice was coin- 
followed in mute tlgoid splesnti 'pro- manded, and a short pause ensued, 
cession,' with dejected countenances, The president* then infurnied him, 
testifying feelings of delicious melan- jthat “ The^United States in cori- 
choly, which no language can d% gress assembled were prepared to re- 
scribe. Having entered the bif|gc, ceive his communications.” With a 
he turned to the company ; and wav- nsttive dignity inifiroved by the so- 
iiig bis hat bade them a silent adieu, leinnity of the occasion, the general 
They paid him the affectionate rose and delivered thi' following ad- 
compliment, and after the barge bad dress, 
left them, returned in the same so- “ IVIr. President, 
lemn manher to the place where they “ The great ev(‘nts on which 

had assembled. my resignation depended, ha\ing at 

Congress was then in session^ length taken place, I have now tlui 
Annapolis in Maryland, to w^fc! honour of offering rny sincere con- 
place General Washington repaired gratnlations to congress, and of pre- 
fer the purpose of resigning into tlmir senting myself before liiem, to sur- 
hands the authority with which they render into their hands the trust coin- 
had invested him. He airrived on mitted to me, and to claim the iii- 
the 19th of December, The next diligence of retiring from the ser- 
day he informed that body of his in- vice of my C/Ountry. 
tention to iwk leave to resign the “ Happy in the confirmation of our 
commission he had the honour of independence and sovereisrnly, and 
holding in the»r service, and request- pleased with the opportunity niforded 
ed toknovv, whether it would be their the United States, of becoming a re- 
pleasure that he should offer his re- spectable nation, I rdsigii witli satis- 
signation in writing, or at an audi- faction the appointment 1 acceptcil 
mice. with difiidcnce ; a diffidence in my 

give the more dignity to 'the abilities to accomplish so arduous a 
act, they determined that it shoiild task, which, however, was supersed- 
lie offered at a public audience on tbe by a confidence in the rectitude 
following Tuesday at twelve o’clock.*|B|^«r cause, the support of the sn- 
When the hour arrived for per- Pf&ne power of the union, and tlic 
forming a cijremony so well calculat- patronage of heaven, 

«*d to recall to the mind the various “ The successful termination of 
interesting scenes which had passed the war has verified the most san- 
|jince the commission now to here- guine expectations ; and my gratitude 
I'Urned was granted, the gallery was for the interposition of Providence, 
crowded with spectators ; and many and the assistance I have received 
* The 23d of December. ** General MifHin. 
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from my countrymen, increases with You have condnicted the ^reat mili- 
every review of the con- t^y^odlitest with wisdo^.'.99ld forti- 

test. ‘ invariably .regardhyp^ljly^ rights 

. “While I repeat my obligatioi^P’ ^ throwfit' disa^ 

the army in general, I should do in^ ;^re and changes. Yortbr)!^ /hy the 
justice to my Qwn feelings not to ao love and confidence of yottV fellow 
knowledge jii this place, the peculiar citigen?, ^^abled them to diepjay 
services and distinguished merits of Ihejr genius, and transimit 

the gentlemen who have been at- their Jwiie ^ posterity. You have 
tached to my person during the war# perseviered, until these United States, 
It was impossible the choice of con- aid^ by a magnanimous king and 
hdential odicers to compose my n,at|p^,;have been enabled, under a 
mily should liave been more war in 

natc. Permit me, sir, to recolhtnehd free^iii',. spfet^^ and independence ; 
in particular, those who have con- on whi<$/b|i|)j^y eveni^^^ 
tinued in the service ao the present join youtiin cdhgratalatlbnSii 
moment, as worthy of the favourably . , Raving defended Ihe standard of 
notice and patronage of congress* , > Ifthrty ' in this new worlds 'having 
“ I consider it as an indispensable taught a lesson useful to those who 
duty to close this last act of my olB- inflict, and to those ^ho feel bppres- 
cial life, by commending the inter- Sion, you retire' from the great the- 
csts of our dearest country t0.the pro- atye of acf Wi^b the blessings of 
tection of Almighty God, did those your fellow ;^aitl2ens ; but the glory 
who have the superintendence of of yo^ ^vJrlUes^ will not terminate 
them to his holy keeping. With ybnr military command : it will 

“Having now finished the work ib^tmue to animate remotest ages, 
assigned me, 1 retire fiaom the great We feel with you our obligations 
theatre of action, and bidding an af- |o|he aririy in general, and will par- 
fectionate farewell to this ailgust tidul^rly charge ourselves with the in- 
body, under w’hose orders 1 have so terests of those confidential officers, 
long acted, I here offer ray commis- whohaxio attended your person to this 
sion, and take my leave of all the affbcting. moment, 
employments of public life.” ^ “ We |6in you in commending the 

After advancing to the chair, and interests Uf our dearest country to 
delivering his commission to thepre- the protection of Almighty God, be- 
sidfmt, he returned to his place, and seeching him to dispose the hearts 
received standing, the following an- and minds of its citizens, to improve 
swer of congress, which was delivered the opportunity afforded them of be- 
by the president. coming a happy and respectable na- 

“ Sir, tion. And for you, we address to 

‘‘ The United States, in con- Him our earnest prayers, that a life so 
gross assembled, receive with erao- beloved, maybe fostered with all His 
tions too affecting for utterance, the ; that your days may be happy 
solemn resignation of the authoiifc Si they have been illustrious ; and 
under which you have led that He will finally give you that re- 
troops with success through a peril- ward which this world cannot give.” 
ous and a doubtful war. Called This scene being closed, a scene 
upon by your country to defend its rendered peculiarly interesting by the 
invaded rights, you accepted the sa- personages who appeared in it, by the 
cred charge, before it had formed al- great events it recalled to the memory, 
liances, and whilst it was without and by the singularity of the circum- 
funds or a government to support you. stances under which it was displayed, 
VoL. n. Nos. 21 & 22. g 
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tht? Americau chief withdrew from for his lamiJy physician until the ap- 
the hall of congress, leaving the si- :pearance of day. About eleven in 
lent and adfairing egpectators deeply the morning doctor Craik arrived ; 
impressed ^With those sentimentiS perceiving the extreme danger 
which its solemnity and dignity were of the case, requested that two con- 
well calculated to inspire. suiting physicians sluyild be imrriedi- 

Having laid down his milita^ cha- alely sent for. The ulinost exertions 
racter,, General Washington ^tired of inedical skill v/ere applied in vain, 
to Mount Vernon, to which place he The |X)wers of life were manifestly 
was followed by the enthusiastic love, yielding to the force of tlie disorder ; 
esteem, and admiration of his ^oun- speaking, which w^as painful from the 
trymon. Relieved from the agii^ipns beginning, became almost impracti- 
of a doubtful contest, and frodt cable : respiration became more and 
toils of an exalted station, hd'return- more cx>nlracted and imperfect ; un- 
od with incrfeascid delight to the du- til half past eleven on Saturday Jiighl, 
ties arid the enjoymorits of a private when, retainisig the full i)ossession of 
citizen. In the shade of retirernentii ^is intellect, he expired without a 
under the protection of a free govahin- struggle. 

ineiit, and the benignant inthicncc Believing, at the oomnieucemont 
of mild and eqiial laws, he indulged of his complaint, as wc^ll as through 
the hoiKi of tasting that felicity which every succi'oding stage of it, that its 
is the reward of a miurf at peace;, with conclusion would be mortal, he suh- 
itaelf, and p()nscious of its own pu- mitted to the exertion.s made for his 
rity. recovery rather as a duly than from 

Mca'sImU. any nxp(‘Ctatioii of their eilicacy. 

Some liours before bis death, after 
repeated elfcgts to be understood, he 
. succeeded in expr<‘ssiiig a desire that 

tng on. might be permitted to di(‘ without 

On Friday the 13th of December, intemiption. After it became iin- 
while attending to some improvements possible to get any thing down his 
upon his estate, he was exposed to a throat, lie undressed himself and 
light rain, by which his neck and w^ent to bed, there to die,. To his 
hair became wet, Unappre^nsivc friend and physician doctor Oaik, 
of danger from this circumstance, he who sat on his bed, and took his 
passed the aftornoori in his usual head in his lap, ht‘ said wiili dilK- 
manucr; but in the night, he was cully, doctor, I am dying, and have 
seized with an inflapnnatory affection been dying for a long time, but 1 am 
of the windpipe'. The disease com- not afraid to die.” 
nienccd witli a violent ague, accom- During the short period of his iJl- 
panied with s(*mo pain in the upper ness he economized his time, in ar- 
and fore part of the throat, a sense of ranging with the utmost serenity 
stricture in the same part, a cough, those lew concerns wdiich required 
and a difficult rather than a painful 1^^,; attention ; and anticipated ids 
deglutition, which were soon sue- a^jl^oaching dissolution with every 
ceeded by fever and a quick and la- demonstration of tliat equanimity for 
borious respiration. which his life was so uniformly and 

feelieving bloodletting to be neces- singularly conspicuous, 
sarv, he procured a bleedfir who look The deep and wide spreading grief 
from his arm twelve or fourteen occasioned by this melancholy event, 
ounces of blood, but he would not assembled a great concourse of jieo- 
perrnit a messenger to be despatched pie for the purpose of paying the las*. 


§ 26, Death of Gener^d Wash^ ' 
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tribute of respect to the first of Anie- tions in the state they judged con- 

ricans. On Wednesday the 18th of venient ; in short, all patters, piil)- 

December, attended by military ho* lie or private, foreign 

nonrs and the ceremonies of religion, civil, military, or re)igid1^a^ were 

his body was deposited in the family determined by them. 

vault at Mouiiti Vernon. Whenever there was occasion to dc- 


^Mnrshalh 

<5 27. The first Oration againsi 
Philip : pronounced in the Archon^ 
ship of Arislodemus., in the firsts 
year of the' Hundred and 8evmth 
Olympiad^ and the ninth of Phi- 
Up^s Reign, 

# 

INTR0DIT<!T10N. 

We have seen Philip opposed in his 
design of passing into Greece, 
tlirough Tlierniopylaj ; and obliged 
to retire. The danger they had 
thus escaped deeply affected the 
Athenians. So daring an attempt, 
wliich was, in effect, declaring his 
purposes, filled them with astonish- 
ment : and the view of a })ower, 
wdiicli every day received new ao 
C(',ssions, drove them ev<*n to de- 
spair. Yet their aversion to pub- 
lic business was still predominant. 
'Pliey forgot that Philip might re- 
new his attempt ; and tliought 
th(?y had provided sufficiently, for 
their security, by posting a body of 
troops at the entrance of Attica, 
under the command of Mcnelaus, 
a foreigner. They then proceed- 
ed to corn one an assembly of the 
peopl<; in order to consider wdiat 
measures were to be taken to check 
the progress of Philip. On which 
occasion Demosthenes, for the first 
time, appeared against that priniE^c; 
and displayed those abilities, wliioh 
proved the greatest obstacle to his 
designs. 

At Athens, the whole power and ma- 
nagement of affair's were? placed in 
the people. It was their preroga- 
tive to receive appeals from the 
courts of justice, to abrogate and 
enact laws, to make what altera- 


Hberate> the people assembled ear- 
\y in the morning, sometimes in 
the forum or public place, some- 
times in a place called Jhiyx, but 
most frequently in the tlieatre of 
f|$0chus. A few days before each 
.' jifesembly there was a n^oy^a.a|i;.ot 
or Plaeart fixed on the statues of 
some illustrious men erected in the 
city, to give notice of the subject 
to be debated. As they refused 
• admittance into the assembly to all 
persons who had not attained tin* 
nc'cessary age, so they obliged all 
others to a,ttend. The I^exiarchs 
stretched out a cord dyed with 
scarlet, and by it pushed the peo- 
ple towards the place of meeting. 
Such as received the stain were 
fined ; the more diligent had a 
’ small pecuniary reward. Thesii 
Lexiardhs were the keepers of the 
register, in whicli were eiirolleil 
the names of such citizens as had a 
right* of voting. And all had this 
right who were of age, and not 
excluded by a personal fault. Un- 
dutiful children, cowards, brutal 
debauchees, prodigals, debtors to 
the public, were all excluded. Un- 
til the time of Cccrops, women had 
a right of suffrage, which they 
were said to have lost, on account 
of their partiality to Minerva, in 
her dispute with Neptune, about 
giving a name to the city. 

In ordinary cases all matters were 
first deliberated in the senate of 
fine hundred^ composed of fifty se- 
nators chosen out of each of the ten 
tribes. Each tribe had its turn of 
presiding, and the fifty senators 
in office were called Prytancs. 
And, according to the number of 
the tribes, the Attic year was di- 
vided into ten parts, the four first 
g2 
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containing thirty-six, the other 
thirty-five days ; in order to make 
the lunar year complete, which, 
according to their calculation, con- 
tained one hundred and fifty-four 
days. During each of these divi- 
sions, ten of the fifty Prylanes^go- 
verned for a week, and were (^li- 
ed Proedri : and of these, he who ^ 
in the course of the week presided 
for one day, was called the Epis- 
tate : three of the Proedri being 
excluded from this office. 

The Prytanes assemble the people ; 
the Proedri declare the occasion ; 
and the Epistatai demand their 
voices. This was the case in ^hc ’*■ 
ordinary assemblies : the extraefr- 
dinary were convened as well by 
the generals as the Prytanes ; and 
sometimes the people met of their 
own accord, without waiting the 
formalities. 

The assembly was opened by a sacri- 
fice ; and the place was sprinkled 
W'ith the blood of the victim. Then 
an imjirccation was prpnounced, 
conceived in these terms ; “ May 
the gods pursue that man to de- 
struction, with all his race, who 
shall acl, speak, or contrfve, any 
thing against this state 1” This 
ceremony being finished, the Pro- 
edri declared the occasion of the 
assembly, and reported tiie opinion 
of the senate. If any doubt arose, 
an herald, by commission from the 
Epistat®, with a loud voice, invited 
any citizen, first of those above 
the age of fifty, to speak his opi- 
nion : and then tlie rest according 
to tlieir ages. This right of pre- 
cedence had been granted by a 
law of Solon, and the order of 
speaking determined entirely by 
the difterence of years. In the 
time of Demosthenes, this law was 
not in force. It is said to have 
been repealed about fifty years be- 
fore the date of this oration. Yet 
the costom still continued out of 
tespcct to the reasonable and de- 


cent purpose, for which the law 
was originally enacted. When a 
speaker had delivered his senti- 
ments, he generally called on an 
officer, appointed for that purpose, 
to read his motion, ^and propound 
it in folm. He then sat down, or 
resumed his discourse, and enforc- 
ed his motion by additional argu- 
ments : and sometimes the speech 
was introduced by his motion thus 
propounded. When all the speak- 
ers had ended, the people gave 
their opinion, by stretching out 
their liands to him w hose proposal 
pleased thmn mosl. And Xeno- 
phon reports, that, night having 
come on when the peoj)le were en- 
gaged in an important debate, they 
w'ere obliged to defer tlieir deter- 
mination till next day, ibr fear of 
confusion, when their hands were 
to be raised. 

Porrexenmt mamts, saith Cicero (jiro 
FJacco) €t Parphisma natum esf. 
And, to constitute thi.s Psephisrna 
or decree, six thousand citizens at 
least were required. When it 
was drawn up, the name of its 
author, or that person whose opi- 
nion has prevailed, w^as prefixed : 
wffience, in speaking of it, they 
Cali it his decree. date of it 

contained the name of the Arch(ui, 
that of the day and month, and that 
of the tribe then presiding. The 
business being over, the Prytanes 
dismissed the assembly. 

The reader who chooses to be more 
minutely informed in the customs, 
and manner of procedure in the 
public assemblies of Athens, may 
consult the Archa'ologia of Arclihi- 
fihop Potter, Sigonius, or the Cou- 
cionatrices of Aristophanes. 

Had we been convened, Athenians! 
on some new subject of debate, T had 
w^aited, until most of the usual per- 
sons had declared their opinions. If 
I had approved of any thing proposed 
by them, I should have continued si- 
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lent : if not, I had then attempted to 
speak my sentiments. But since 
those very points on which these 
speakers have oftentiin(?s been heard 
already are, at this time, to be con- 
sidered ; though I have arisen first, 
I presume I may expect yoi^r p>ardon ; 
for if they on former occasions had 
advised the necessary measures, ye 
would not have found it needful t<# 
consult at present. 

First then, Athenians ! those our 
affairs must not be thought despe- 
rate ; no, though their situation seems 
entirely deplorable. For the most 
shocking circumstancc^of all our past 
conduct is really the most favourable 
to our future expectations. And 
what is this ? That our own total 
indolence hath been the cause of all 
our present difficulties. For were 
we thus distressed, in spite of every 
vigorous effort which the honour of 
our state demanded, there were then 
no hope of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect (you who 
have ])ccn informed by others, and 
;you who can yourselves remember) 
how great a power the Lacedemoni- 
ans not long sinc<i possessed ; and 
with what resolution, with what dig- 
nity you disdained to act unworthy 
of the state, l)ut jnaintained the ^var 
against tht;m for the rights of Greece. 

Why do 1 mention these things ? 
That ye may know, that ye may see, 
Athenians ! that if duly vigilant, ye 
cannot have any thing to tear ; that 
if once remiss, not any thing can 
happen agreeable to your desires: 
witness the then |xnverful arms of 
Lacedemon, which a just attention to 
your interests enabled you to van- 
quish : and this man’s late in5oii§iit 
attempt, which our insensibility to 
all our great concerns hath made the 
cause of this confusion. 

If there be a man in this assembly 
who thinks that we must find a for- 
midable enemy in Philip, while he 
views, on one hand, the numerous ar- 
mies which attend him ; and, on the 


other, the weakness of the state thus 
despoiled of its dominions ; he thinks 
justly. Yet let him reflect on this: 
there was a time, Athenians ! when 
we possessed Pydua, and ^otidaea, 
and Methone, and all that country 
roitfid : when many of those states 
noy subjected to him were free and 
independent ; and more inclined to 
our alliance than to his. 11 ad then 
PhiUp reasoned in the same manner, 

How shall I dare to attack \he 
Athenians, whose garrisons com- 
mand my territory, while I am des- 
titute of all assistance !” lie w^ould 
not have engaged in those enter- 
prises which arc now crowned with 
syteess ; nor could he have raised 
himself to this pitch of greatness. No, 
Athenians ! he knew this wtII, that 
all these places arc but prizes, laid 
between the combatants, and ready 
for the conqueror : that the dominions 
of' the absent devolve naturally to 
those who are in the field ; the pos- 
sessif)ns of the supine to the active and 
intrepid. Animated by these scnli- 
ments he overturns whole countries ; 
he holds all people in subjection : 
some, as by the right of conquest ; 
others, »iinder the title of allies and 
confederates : for all arc willing to 
confederate with those whom they see 
prepared and resolved to exert them- 
selves as they ought. 

And if you (my countrymen !) will 
now at length he ])crsuaded to enter- 
tain the like sentiments ; if each of 
you renouncing all evasions will t>c 
ready to approve himself a useful ci- 
tizen to the utmost that his station 
and abilities demand ; if the rich will 
be ready to coiitrihutfe, and the young 
to take the field ; in one word, if you 
will he yourselves, and banish those 
vain hopes which every single person 
entertains, that while so many others 
are engaged in public business, Itis 
service will not be required ; you 
then, (if Heaven so pleases,) shall 
regain your dominions, recall those 
opportunities your supineness hath 
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neglected, and chastise the insolence cident affect him ; should fortune, 
of this man. For you are not to who liath ever been more careful of 
irn*agin€i, that like a god, he is to en- the slate than we ourselves, now re- 
joy his present greatness for ever peal her favours (and may she thus 
fixed and unchangeable. No, Athc- crown them !) be assured of this, that 
Ilians ! there are, who hate liim, who by being on the spot#, ready to take 
fear him, who envy him, even among advantagi. of tJie confusion, you will 
those socmiiigly the most attache*! to every wliere be absolute masUjrs ; but 
his cause. Tliese are passions com- in your present disposition, even if a 
mon to mankind : nor must we think •favourable juncture should [iresent 
that Ills friends only are exempted you with Aniphipolis, you could not 
from them. It is true they lie con- take jiossession of it, while this sus- 
cealed at present, as our indolence pehsc prevails in your designs and in 
deprives them of all resource, tint your councils. 

let us shake otf this indolence! for And hoav, as to the necessity of a 
you sec liow we are situale<l ; you see general vigoifr and alacrity ; of this 
the outrageous arrogaiKUi of this man, you must bo fully persuaded: this 
who does not leave it to your choV:e point therefore* I shall urge no far- 
\yhcthcr you shall act, or remain ther. But the nature of the arma- 
(juiet ; but braves you with his me- ment, which, T ftiink, will extricate 
naces ; and talks (as wc are inform- you from tJie present difficulties, the 
ed) in a strain of the highest extra- numbers to be raised, the subsidies 
vagance : and is not abh* to rest sa- required for their support, and all 
tisfied with Ids ]>rcsent acquisitio?is, the other necessaries ; how they may 
but is ever in pursuit of farther con- (in my opinion) he lu^st and most 
quests; and while we sit down, in- expeditiously provid(*d ; tliese things 
actives and irresolute, encloses us on I shall endeavour to ex[)lain. But 
all sides witli his toils. * her<‘ I make this request, AtJienians ! 

When, therefore, O niy country- that you would not be precipitate, 
men ! wdien will you exert your vi- but snsjiend your judgment till you 
gour ? When roused by somi* event 1 have heard ni(' Ihlly. And if, at first, 
When forced by some necessity '! 1 seem to pro[)ose a new* kind of ar- 
What then arc we to think of our moment, let it not be thought that I 
present condition ? To freemen, th<‘. am delaying your affiiirs. For it is 
disgrace attemiing on miseouduct is, not they who cry out, “ Instantly !” 
in rny opinion, die most urgent uc- “ 'i'his moment !” whose counsels 
ccssity. Or, say, is it your sole am- suit the [iresent juncture (as it is not 
bition to wander through the public possible to repel violences already 
places, eacli inquiring of the other, committed by any occasional detach- 
“ What new advices 1” Can any ment) but be wlio will show you of 
thing be more new, than tliat a man what kind that armament must be, 
of Macedon should conquer the Albe- how great, and bow suj)ported, which 
nians, and give law to Greece : “ Is m^y subsist until we yield to peace, 

Philip dead ? No, but in great dan- our enemies sink beneath onr 

ger,” How are you concerned in arms ; for thus only can we be se- 
thoso rumours ? Suppo.se he should cured from future dangers. Tl^hese 
meet some fatal stroke: you would things, 1 think, I can point out ; not 
soon rais<‘- up another Philip, if your that 1 would prevent any otlier per- 
are thus regarded. For it son from declaring his opinion : thus 
lA^not to his own strength that he so far am I engaged. How I can ac- 
much owes his elevation, as to oiir quit myself, will immediately apipear : 
fiupineness. And should some ac- to your judgments F appeal. 
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First then, Athenians ! I say, that 
you should fit out fifty ships of war ; 
and then resolve, that on the first 
emergency you will ernbiirk your- 
selves. To these I insist lliat you 
must add transport, and other neces- 
sary vessels suflicient foi* lialf our 
horse. 'Fhus far we should pro- 
vided against those sudden excur- 
sions from his own kingdom to Tliet^ 
inopyla), to the Chersonesus, to Olyn- 
thus, to whatever place he thinks 
proper. For of this he should ne- 
cessarily be persuaded, that possibly 
you may break out from this immo- 
derate indolence, aii4 fly to some 
.sceije of action : as you did to Eubcea, 
and formerly, as \vc arc told, to 11a- 
Jiartus, and, but now, to Thcriuopy- 
la;. But although we sliould not act 
with all this vigour, (vvliich yet f 
must regard as our indispensable- 
duty) still the measure's I pro|K)se 
will liave their use ; as his fears may 
keep him quiet, when he knows we 
are prepared (and this he wdll know, 
tor there are too many among our- 
selves who inform him of every 
thing) : or, if he should despise our 
armament, his security may jirove fa- 
tal to him ; as it will he absolutely in 
our power, at the first favourable 
juncture, to make a descent ujMu^liis 
own coasts. 

These tlien are tlie resolutions 1 
propose ; tlicse the jirovisions it w'ill 
become you to make. And T pronounce 
it still farther necessary to raise some 
other forces wliich may harass him 
with perjietual incursions. Talk not 
of your ten thousands, or twenty 
thousands of foreigners ; of those; ar- 
mi<;s w’hich appear so magnificent on 
jiaper ; Imt let them be the natural 
forces of the state : and if you choose 
a single person, if a iinmbcr, if this 
particular man, or whomever you 
appoint as general, let them be en- 
tirely under his guidance and autho- 
rity. 1 also move you that subsistence 
be pro\ ided for them. But as to the 
quality, the number*;, the maintc- 
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nance of this body : how are these 
points to be settled ? I now proceed 
to speak of each of them distinctly. 

'Fhe body of iiilantry, therefore — 
But here give me leave to warn you 
of an error which hath often proved 
injurious to you. Think not that 
yo»r preparations never can be too 
magnificent : great and terrible in 
your decrees ; in executirm weak and 
coiitelinptible. Let your prepara- 
tiom», let your supplies at first be mo- 
derate, and add to these il* you find 
them not sufficient. 1 say then that 
iho whole body of infantry should he 
two thousand ; of lhes<;, that five 
hundred should be Athenians, of 
vsWcIi an age as you shall think pro- 
per ; and w ith a staled time for ser- 
vice, not long, hut such as that others 
may have tlieir turn of duty. Let 
•the rest be formed of foreigners. To 
these you are to add two hundred 
horse, fifty of them at least Atheni- 
ans, to, serve in the same manner as 
the foot. For these you are to pro- 
vide transports. And now, what 
farth(;r preparations ? Ten light gal- 
Jies. For as he hath a naval power, 
wa must be provided with light ves- 
sels, thtit our troops may have a se- 
cure. convoy. 

But whence arc tlu'se forces to 
be subsisted ? This I shall exydaiu, 
wlien I have first given my reasons 
w'hy J think such numbers suflicient, 
and why I liave advised- tliat we 
should serve in person. As to the 
numbers, Athenians ! my reason is 
this : it is not at present in our pow- 
er to provide a force able to meet 
him in the open field ; but we must 
harass him by depredations : thus llie 
war must Ix' carried on at first. We 
therefore cannot think oi' raising a 
prodigious army (for such we have 
iieitlier pay nor provisions), nor must 
our forces be absolutely mean. And 
r liave pro[)osed that citizens should 
join in the service, and help to man 
our fleet ; because X am informed, 
that sometime since the state main- 
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tained a body of auxiliaries at Co- from his merit ; but to whomsoever 
rinth, which Polystratus commanded this command hath been intrusted, 
and Iphicrates, and Chabrias, and surely he should have derived it from 
some others ; that you yourselves your voices. 

served with them ; and that the unit- Perhaps you are fully sensible of 
ed efforts of these auxiliary and do- these truths ; but wouid rather hear 
mestic forces gained a consideraible me upon another point ; that of the 
victory over the Lacedemoniaiis* supplies ; what we are to raise, and 
But, ever since our armies have been from what hinds. To this I now 
formed of foreigners alone, their vie- Jfroceed. — The sum therefore neces- 
tories have been over our allies <and sary for the maintenance of these 
confederates, while our enemies have forces, that the soldiers may be sup- 
arisen to an extravagance of powen plied with grain, is somewhat above 
And these armies, with scarcely ninety talents. To the ten gallics, 
the slightest attention to the service forty talents, that each vessel may 
of the state, sail off to fight for have a monthly allowance of twenty 
ArtabazuS; or any other person; minse. To the two thousand foot the 
and their general follows them : neSr same sum, that each soldier may re- 
should we wonder at it ; for he can- ceive ten drachmae a month for corn, 
not command, who cannot pay his To the two hundred horse, for a month- 
soldiers. What then do I recom- ly allowance of thirty drachm® each, 
mend ? That you should take away twelve talents. And let it not be 
all pretences both from generals and thought a small convenience, that 
from soldiers, by a regular payment the soldiers are supplied with grain : 
of the army, and by incorporating do- for I am clearly satisfied, that if such 
mestic forces with the auxiliaries, to be a provision be made, the war itself 
as it were inspectorf’ into the conduct will supply them with every thing 
of the commanders. For a\ present Ise, so as to complete their appoint- 
our manner of acting is even ridicu- ment, and this without an injury to 
lous. If a man should ask, “ Are he Greeks or allies ; and I myself 
you at peace, Athenians ?” the an- am ready to sail with them, and to 
swer would immediately be, “By no answer for the consequence with my 
means !” we are at war with Philip. ’ifc,,should it prove otherwise. From 
Have not we chosen the usual gene- j what funds the sum which I propose 
rals and officers both of horse anc may be supplied, shall now he ex- 
fbot ?” And of what use are al plained, 

these, except the single person whom [Here the secretary of the assem- 
you send to the field 1 The rest at- bly reads a scheme for raising 

tend your priests in their processions. the supplies, and proposes it to 

So that, as if you formed so many men the people in form, in the name 

of clay, you make your officers for of the orator.] 

show, and not for service. My country- These are the supplies, Athenians ! 
men ! should not all these generah in our power to raise. And, when 
have been chosen from your own you come to give your voices, deter- 
body ; all thefse several officers from luine upon some effectual provision, 
your own body, that our force might .hat you may oppose Philip, not by 
be really At^nian I And yet, for decrees and letters only, but by sc- 
an expedition in fovoor of Lemnos, ions. And, in ray opinion, your 
the general must be a citizen, .while plan of operation, and every thing re- 
troops, engined in defence of our 'ating to your armament, will be 
own territories, are commanded by much more happily adjusted, if the 
Mendaus. I say not this to detract situation of the country, which is to 
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be the scene of action, be taken into secure from his attempts ; not as 
the account ; and if you reflect, that when some time since he fell on 
the winds and seasons have greatly Lemnos and Irnbrus, and carried 
contributed to the rapidity of Philip’s away your citizens in chains : not 
conquests ; that he watches the blow- as when he surprised your vessels at 
ing of the Etesi^ns, and the severity Gerastus, and spoiled them of an un- 
of the winter, and forms hj^ sieges speakable quantity of riches : not as 
when it is impossible for us to bring .whe^ lately he made a descent on 
up our forces. It is your part then the coast of Marathon, and carried 
to consider this, and not to carry on bff our sacred galley ; while you 
the war by occasional detachments, could# neither oppose these insults, 
(they will ever arrive too late) but by a nor detach your forces at such juuc- 
regular army constantly kept up, tures as were thought convenient. 
And for winter-quarters you may And now, Athenians, what is the 
command Lemnos, and Thassus, and reason (think ye) that the public fes- 
Sciathus, and the adjacent islands ; tivals in honour of Minerva and of 
in which there are ports and provi- Bacchus are always celebrated at the 
sions, and all things necessary for the appointed time, whether the direc- 
soldiery in abundance. As to the tion of them' falls to the lot of men of 
season of the year, in which wc may eminence, or of persons less distin- 
land our forces with the greatest ease, guished : (festivals which cost more 
and be in no danger from the winds, treasure than is usually expended 
cither upon the coast to which we upon a whole navy ; and more num- 
are bound, or at the entrance of bers and greater preparations, than 
those harbours where we may put in any one perhaps ever cost) while 
for provisions — ^this will be easily dis- your expeditions have been all too 
covered. In what manner, and at late, as that to Methone, that to Pe* 
what time our forces are to act, their gasie, that to Potidaea. The reason 
general will determine, according to is this : every thing relating to the 
the junctures of affairs. What you former is ascertained by law ; and 
are to perform on your part, is con- every om of you knows long before, 
tained in the decree 1 have now pro- who is to conduct the several enter- 
posed. And if you will be persu^^- tainments in each tribe ; what he is 
ed, Athenians ! first, to raise these to receive, when, and from whom, 
supplies which I have recommended, and what to perform. Not one of 
then to proceed to your other prepa- these things is left uncertain, not one 
rations, your infantry, navy, and ca- undetermined. But in affairs of war, 
valry ; and lastly, to confine your and warlike preparations, there is no 
forces, by a law, to that service which order, no certainty, no regulation, 
is appointed to them ; reserving the So that, when any accident alarms 
care and distribution of their money us, first, we appoint our trierarchs ; 
to yourselves, and strictly examining then we allow them the exchange ; 
into the conduct of the general ; then the supplies are considered, 
then, your time will be no longer These points once settled, we resolve 
wasted in continual debates upon the to man our fleet with strangers and 
same subject, and scarcely to any foreigners ; then find it necessary to 
purpose ; then, you will deprive him supply their place ourselves. In the 
of the most considerable of his reve- midst of these delays, what we are 
nues. For his arms are now sup- failing to defend, the enemy is alrea- 
ported by seizing and making prizes dy master of : for the time of action 
of those who pass the seas. — ^But is we spend in preparing : and the 
this all ? — No. — You shall also be juncture of affairs will not wait our 
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slow and irresolute measures. These 
forces too, which we think may be 
depended on, until the new levies are 
raised, when put to the proof jdainly 
discover their insufficiency. By these 
means hath he arrived at such a pitch 
of insolence, as to send a letter U> the 
Eubfeans, conceived in such tgruis 
as those : 

# # * T/ic LiiTTF.ii is read. * 

e 

What hath now been read, is for 
the most part true, Atlieiiians ! too 
true ! but perhaps not very agreeable 
in the recital. Bid if, by suppressing 
things ungrateful t<» tlie ear, the 
things themselves could he prevent- 
ed, then the sole concern of a piAlic 
speaker should be to please. If, on 
the contrary, these unseasonably 
pleasing speeches be really injurious, 
it is shameful, Athenians, to deceive 
yourselves, and, by deferring the 
consideration of every thing disa- 
greeable, never once to move until 
it be too late ; and not to apprehend 
that they who conduct a war with 
prudence, are not to fbllcAV but to di- 
rect events ; to direct them with the 
same absolute authority, with which 
a general leads on his forces : that 
the course of afiairs may be deter- 
mined by them, and not <Ietcrmino 
their measures. But you, Alhimiaiis, 
although possessed of the greatest 
power ol’ all kinds, ships^ infantry, 
cavalry, and treasure ; yet, to this 
day have never tunployed any of them 
seasonably, but are ever last in the 
field. Just as barbarians engage at 
boxing, so you mak^^ war with Phi- 
lip : for, when one of them receivers 
a blow, that blow engages him ; ii‘ 
struck ill another part, to that part 
his hands are shifted ; but to ward 
oflf the blow, or to watch his antago- 
nist — for this, he hath neither skill 
liOi spirit. Even if you hear that 
Philip is in the Chersonesus, you re- 
jsolve to send forces thithor ; if in 
.^^^^herrnopyiic, thither ; if in any other 
you hurry up and down, you 
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follow his standard. But no useful 
scheme for carrying on the war, no 
wise provisions are ever thought of, 
until you hear of some enterprise in 
execution, or already crowned with 
success. This mig^t have formerly 
been pai^onable, but now is the very 
critical moment, when it can by no 
ipeans be admitted. 

It seems to me, Athenians, that 
some divinity, who, from a regard to 
Athens, looks down upon our con- 
duct with indignation', hath inspired 
Philip with tins restless ambition. 
For were he to sit down in the quiet 
enjoyment of his conquests and ac- 
quisitions, without proceeding to any 
new attempts, tliere are men among 
you, who, i think, would be unmoved 
at those transactions, .which have 
branded our state with the odious 
marks of infamy, cowardice, and all 
that is basti. But as he still pursues 
his conquests, as he is still extending 
his ambitious views, ])ossibly, he may 
at last call you forth, unless you have 
renounced the name of AU^enians. 
To me it is astonishing, that none of 
you look hack to the beginning of 
this war, and consider that we en- 
gaged in it to chastise the insolence 
of Philip ; but that now it is become 
a defensive w-ar, to secure us from 
lijs attempts. And that he will ever 
he repeating these attempts is mani- 
fest, unless some power rises to op- 
pose him. But, if w e wait in expec- 
tation of this, if we send out arma- 
inculs composed of empty gallics, and 
those hopes with which some speaker 
may have flattered you ; can you 
then tluiik your interests well secur- 
ed ? shall we not embark ? shall we 
not sail, with at least a part of our 
domestic force, now', since wc have 
not hitherto ? — But w'here shall we 
make our descent ? — Let us but en- 
gage in the enterprise, and the war 
itself, Athenians, will show us where 
be is weakest. But if we sit at home, 
listening to the mutual invectives and 
accusations of our orators ; we can- 
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not expect, no, not the least success, us he hath sent an embassy to the 
in any one particular. Wherever a king ; others, that he is fortifying 
part of our city is detached, although places in Illyria. Thus we all go 
the whole be not present, the favour about framing our several tales. 1 
of the gods and the kindness of for- do believe, indeed, Athenians! he is 
tune attend to »fight upon our side; intoxicated with his greatness, and 
but when we send out a gei*‘ral, and doct? entertain his imagination with 
an insignificant decree, and the lio])et* maijy such visionary prosjiecls, as 
of our speakers, misfortune and dis- he st^es no power rising to ojipose 
appointment must ensue. Such cx- ^hirn, and is elated with his succciss. 
peditions are to our enemies a sport, But 4 cannot be persuaded that lie 
but strike our alliiJS wulh deadly ap- hath so taken his measures, that the 
prehensions. For it is not, it is not weakest among us know what he is 
possible lor any one man to ])crform next to do : (for it is the weakest 
every thing you desire, lie may among us who spread these rumours) 
promise, and liaraugm^ and accuse — Let us disregard them : let us bc^ 
this or that person ; Init to such pro- persuadi^d of this, that he is our ene- 
ceediiigs we owe the ruin of our al- mf* that he hath spoiled us of our 
fairs. For, when a general who dominions, that we have long been 
commanded a wretched collection of subject to his insolence, that what- 
uiipaid foreiguers, hath been defeat- ever we expected to be done for us 
ed ; wlien there are persons here, by others, hath proved against us, 
who, ill arraigning his conduct, dare liiat all the ri'sourcc left is in oiir- 
to advance falsehoods, and when you selves, that, if we pro not inclined to 
lightly engage in any determination, carry our arms abroad, we may be 
just from their suggestions; what forced to engage here — Ictusheper- 
rnnst be the conseijuence ? IIow suuded of this, and then we shall 
then shall these abuses be removed '! come to a proper determination, then 
— By offering yourselves, Athenians, shall we be freed from those idle 
to execute tluj commands of your go- tales. For we are not to be solicit- 
neral, to be witnesses of his conduct ill oils to kfiow what particular events 
the field, and his judges at your re- will happen ; we need but be con- 
tuni : so as not only to hear how VQur viiiced nothing. good can happen, un- 
affairs are transacted, but to inspect less you grant the due attention to 
them. But now, so shamefully are affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
we degenerated, tliat each of our Athenians. 

commanders is tw ice or thrice called I, on my part, have never upon 
before you to answer for his life, any occasion chosen to court your 
though not one of them dared to ha- favour, by speaking any thing but 
zard that life, by once engaging his what I was convinced would serve 
enemy. No ; they choose the death you. And, on this occasion, I have 
of robbers and^pilferiirs, rather than freely declared my scuitirnents, with- 
to fall as becomes them. Such ina- out art, and without reserve. It 
lefactors should die liy the sentence would liave [ileased me, indeed, that, 
of the law. Generals should meet as it is for your advantage to have 
their fate bravely in the field. your true interest laid betbre you, so 

Then, ns to i/our own cotuhict — T might be assured tiiat he who lay- 
some wander about, crying, Philip cth it before you, would share the ad- 
hath joined with the Lacedemonians, vantages : for then I had s}X)kcri 
and they are concerting the dcstruc- with greater alacrity. However, un- 
tion of Thebes, and the dissolution certain as is the consequence with 
of some free states. Others assure respect to me, I yet determined to 
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speak, because I was convinced that 
these measures, if pursued, must have 
their use. And, of all those opi- 
nions which are offered to your ac- 
ceptance, may that be chosen, which 
will best advance the general weal ! 

Leland, 

• 

§ 28. Thejirst Olynthiac Oration : 
pronounced four Years after ik& 
first Philippic, in the Anchon-- 
ship of Callimachus, the fourth 
Year of the Hundred and Seventh 
Olympiad, and the twelfth of Pliu 
Up's Reign, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The former Oration doth not apj^ar 
to have had any considerable ef- 
fect. Philip had his creatures in 
the Athenian assembly, who pro- 
bably recommended less vigorous 
measures, and were but too favour- 
ably heard. In the mean time, 
this prince pursued his ambitious 
designs. When he found himself 
shut out of Greece, he turned his 
arms to such remote parts, as he 
might reduce without alarming the 
states of Greece. And, at the 
same time, he revenged liimself 
upon the Athenians, by making 
himself master of some places which 
they laid claim to. At length his 
success emboldened him to declare 
those intentions which h'^: had long 
entertained secretly against the 
Olynthians. 

Olynthius (a city of Thrace possess- 
ed by Greeks originally from Chal- 
cis, — a town of Euboea and colony 
of Athens) commanded a large 
tract called the Chalcidian region, 
in which there were thirty- two ci- 
ties. It had arisen by degrees to 
such a pitch of grandeur, as to 
haveTrequent and remarkable con- 
tests both with Athens and Lace- 
demon. Nor did the Olynthians 
show great regard to the friend- j 
ship of Philip when he first camej 
to the throne, and was taking allj 
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measures to secure the possession 
of it. For they did not scruple to 
receive two of his brothers by ano- 
ther marriage, who had fled to 
avoid the effects of his jealousy ; 
and endeavoured conclude an 
alliauec with Athens, against him, 
which he, by secret practices, 
found means to defeat. But as he 
was yet scarcely secure H|)on his 
throne, instead of expressing his 
resentment, he courted, or rather 
purchased, the alliance of the Olyn- 
thians, by the cession of Anthe- 
mus, -x city which the kings of 
Macedon <iad long disputed with 
them, and afterwards, by that of 
Pydna and Poticlma : which their 
joint forces had besieged and taken 
frf>m the Athenians. But the 
Olynthians could not be influenced 
by gratitude towards such a bene- 
factor. The rapid progress of his 
arms, and his glaring acts of per- 
fidy, alarmed them exceedingly. 
He had already made some inroads 
on their territories, and now began 
to act against them with less re- 
serve. They therefore despatched 
ambassadors to Athens to propose 
an alliance, and request assistance 
against a power which they were 
^equally concerned to oppose. 

Philip affected the highest resent- 
ment at this step ; alleged their 
mutual engagements to adhere to 
each other in war and peace ; in- 
veighed against their harbouring 
his brothers, whom he called the 
conspirators ; and, under pretence 
of punishing their infractions, pur- 
sued his hostilities with double vi- 
gour, made himself master of some 
of their cities, and threatened the 
capital with a siege. 

In the mean time the Olynthians 
pressed the Athenians for immedi- 
I ate succours. Their ambassadors 
opened their commission in an as- 
sembly of the people, who had the 
right either to agree to, or to 
ject their demand* As the im- 
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portance of the occasion increased his former estimation, the more must 
the number of speakers, the elder the world admire him : while your 
orators had debated the affair be- disgrace hath been the greater, the 
fore Demosthenes arose. In the more your conduct hath proved un- 
following oration therefore he worthy of your state. These things 
speaks as to people already in- therefore I shall pass over. He in- 
formed, urges the necessity of dee(>, who examines justly, must find 
joining with the Olynthians, and the jource of all his greatness here, 
confirms his o])inion by powerful not in himself. But the services he 
arguments ; lays open the designs “hath here received, from those whos 
and practices of Philip, and labours public administration hath been devol- 
to remove thc^ir dreadful apprehen- cdtohisinterest; those services which 
sions of his power. He concludes you must punish, I do not tliink it 
with recommending to them to seasonable to display. There arc 
reform abuses, to restore ancient other points of more moment for you 
discipline, and to pat*an end to all all to hear; and which must excite 
domestic dissensions. the greatest abhorrence of hiiri, in 

ev(*fy reasonable mind. — These I 
In many instances (Athenians!) shall lay before you. 
lavc the gods, in my opinion, mani- And now, should T call him per- 
ostly declared their favour to this jured and perfidious, and not ywint 
state : nor is it least observable in this out the instances of this his guilt, it 
present juncture. For that an ene- might be deemed the mere virulence 
Ti y shouid arise against Philip, on the of malice, and with justice. Nor will 
/cry coniines of his kingdom, of no it engage too much of your attention 
nconsiderablc power, and, what is to hear him fully and clearly convict- 
)f most importance, so determined ed, from a full and clear detail of all 
jpon the war, that tliey consider any his actions! And this I think useful 
iccommodation with him, first, as in- upon two accounts : first, that lie 
sidious, next, as the downfal of their may appear, as he really is, treache- 
xmntry : tliis seems no less than the rous and false ; and then, that they 
Tracious interposition of Heaven it- who are struck with terror, as ifPlii- 
It must, therefore, be our care lip was something more than human, 
Athenians I) that we ourselves may may sec that he hath exhausted all 
jot frustrate this goodness. For it those artifices to which he owes his 
mist reflect disgrace, nay, the foul- present elevation ; and that his af- 
ist infamy upon us, if we appear to fairs are now ready to decline. For 
lave thrown away not those states I myself (Athenians!) should think 
uid territories only whicli we once Philip really to be dreaded and ad- 
"joinmanded, but those alliances and mired, if I saw him raised by honour- 
favourable incidents, which fortune able means. But I find, upon re- 
liath provided for us. flection, that at the time when cer- 

To begin on this occasion with a tain persons drove out the Olynthians 
display of Philip’s power, or to press from this assembly, when dcKsirous of 
you to exert your vigour, by motives conferring with you, he began with 
drawn from hence, is, in my opinion, abusing our simplicity by his promise 
quite improper. And why 1 Be- of surrendering Amphipolis, and ex- 
cause whatever may be offered on ecuting the secret article of his treaty, 
such a subject, sets him in an honour- then so much spoken of : that after 
able view, but seems to me, as a re- this, he courted the friendship of the 
proach to our conduct. For the Olynthians by seizing Potidaia, where 
higher his exploits have arisen above we were rightful sovereigns, despoil- 
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ing us his former allies, and giving 
them possession : that, but just now, 
he gained the Thessalians, by pro- 
mising to give up Magnesia; and, 
for their ease, to take the whole con- 
duct of the Phocian war upon him- 
self. In a word, there arc no f)Cople 
who ever made the least use of fhim, 
but have suffered by his subtlety ; 
his present greatness being wholly 
owing to his deceiving thosa who 
were unacquainted witli him, and 
making them the instruments of his 
success. As these states therefore 
raised him, while each imagined he 
was promoting some interest oftheirs ; 
these states must also reduce him to 
his former meanness, as it nov^«af)- 
pears that his own jnivate interest 
was the end of all his actions. 

Thus then, Athenians ! is Philip 
circumstanced. If not, let the man 
stand forth, who can prove to me, 1 
should Itave said to this assembly, 
that I have asserted these things 
falsely ; or that they whom he hath 
deceived in former instances, will 
confide iii him for the future ; or that 
the Thessalians, who have been so 
basely, so undeservedly enslaved, 
would not gladly embrace t/icir free- 
don). — ^If there be any one among you, 
who acknowledges all this, yet thinks 
that Philip will support his power, 
as he hath secured places of strength, 
convenient ports, and other like ad- 
vantages ; he ’s deceived. For wlien 
forces join in harmony and affection, 
and one common interest unites the 
confederating powers, then they 
share the toils with alacrity, they en- 
dure the distresses, they persevere. 
But when extravagant ambition, and 
lawless power (as in his case) have 
aggrandized a single person; the 
first pretence, the slightest accident, 
overthrows him, ^ 5 id all his greatness 
is dashed at once the ground. For 
it IS not, no Athenians ! it is not 
possible to found a lasting power 
upon injustice, perjury, and treache- 
ry* These may perhaps succeed for 


I once ; and borrow for a while, from 
i hope, a gay and flourishing appear- 
ance. But time betrays their weak- 
ness ; and they fall into ruin of them- 
selves. For, as in structures of every 
kind, the lower parti|,should have the 
greatestfifirinncss, so the grounds and 
principles of actions should be just 
and true. But these advantages arc 
not found in the actions of Philip. 

T say, then, that you should de- 
spatch succours to tlie Olynthians : 
(and the more honoiirably and expe- 
ditiously this is proposed to be done, 
the more agreeably to my sentiments) 
and send anreinbassy to the Thessa- 
loniaiis, to inform some, and to en- 
liven that sjiirit already raised in 
others : (for it liath actually been re- 
solved to demand the restitution of 
PagasjB, and to assert their claim to 
Magnesia.) And let it be your care, 
Athenians, that our ambassadors may 
not depend only upon words, hut give 
tliem some action to display, by tak- 
ing tlie field in a manner worthy of 
the state, and engaging in tlie war 
with vigour. For words, if not ac- 
companied by actions, must ever ap- 
pear vain and contemptible ; and 
particularly when they come from us, 
whose prompt abilities, and well- 
known eminence in speaking, make 
us to be always heard with the greater 
suspicion. 

Would you indeed regain attention 
and confidence, your measures must 
be greatly changed, your conduct to- 
tally reformed; your fortunes, your 
persons, must appear devoted to the 
common cause ; your utmost efforts 
must be exerted. If you will act 
thus, as your honour and your inter- 
est require ; then, Athenians ! you 
will not only discover the weakness 
and insincerity of the confederates 
of Philip, but tlie ruinous condition 
of his own kingdom will also be laid 
open. The power and sovereignty 
of Macedon may have some weight 
indeed, when joined with others. 
Thus, when you marched against the 
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Olynthians, under the conduct of Ti- 
mothciis, it proved an useful ally ; 
when united with the Olynthiaris 
against PotidoGa, it added something 
to their force ; just now, when the 
Thessalians weHfi in the midst of dis- 
order, sedition, and confusion, it 
s'idod them against the family of their 
tjTants : (and in every case, any, 
even a small accession of strength, 
is, in my opinion, of considerable ef- 
fect.) But of itself, unvsupportcd, it 
is infirm, it is totally distempered : 
for by all those glaring exploits, 
which have given him this apparent 
greatness, his wars, his*expeditions, 
he hath rendered it yet weaker than 
it was naturally. For you are not to 
imagine that the inclinations of his 
siibjects arc the same with those of 
Philip, He thirfsts for glory : this is 
his object, this he eagerly pursues, 
through toils and dangers of every 
kind ; despising safety and life, when 
compared with the honour of achiev- 
ing such actions, as no other prince 
of Macedoii could ever boast of. But 
bis subjects have no part in this am- 
bition. Harassed by those various 
excursions he is ever making, they 
groan under perpetual calamity ; torn 
from their business and their families, 
and without opportunity to di.spo^c 
of that pittance which their toils have 
earned ; as all commerce is shut out 
from the coast of Macedon by the 
war. 

Hence one may perceive how his 
subjects in general are affected to 
Philip. But then his auxiliaries, and 
the soldiers of his phalanx, have the 
character of wonderful forces, trained 
completely to war. And yet I can af- 
firm, upon the credit of a person from 
that country, incapable of falsehood, 
that they have no such superiority. 
For, as he assures me, if any man of 
experience in military affairs should 
be found among them, he dismisses 
all such, from an ambition of having 
every great action ascribed wholly to 
himself : (for, besides his other pas- 
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sioiis, the man hath this ambition in 
the highest degree.) And if any per- 
son, from a sense of decency, or other 
virtuous principle, betrays a dislike 
of his daily intemperance, and riot- 
ings, and obscenities, he loses all fa- 
vour* and regard ; so that none are 
left cbout him, but wr(‘tchcs, wlio 
subsist on rapine and flattery, and 
Hvho, when heated with wine, do not 
scruple to descend to such instances 
of revelry, as it would shock you to 
repeat. Nor can the truth of this be 
doubted : for they whom we all con- 
spired to drive from hence, as infa- 
mous and abandoned, Callias the 
public servant, and others of tlio 
same stamp ; bufibons, composers of 
lewd songs, in which they ridicule 
their companions ; these are the jier- 
sons wdiorn he entertains and caress- 
es. And these things, Athenians, 
trifling as they may appear to some, 
are to men of just discernment great 
indications of the weakness botli of 
his mind and fortune* At present, 
his successes cast a shade over them ; 
for prospertty hath great power to 
veil such baseness from observation. 
But let his arms meet with the least 
disgraco,»an(l all his actions will be 
exposed. This is a truth, of which 
he himself, Athenians ! will, in my 
opinion, soon convince you, if the 
gods favour us, and you exert your 
vigour. For as in our bodies, while 
a man is in health, ho feels no effect 
of any inward weakness but when 
disease attacks him, every thing be- 
comes sensible, in the vessels, in the 
joints, or in whatever other part his 
frame may be disordered ; so in stales 
and monarchies, while they carry on 
a war abroad, their defects escape 
the general eye : but when once it 
approaches their own territory, then 
they are all detected. 

If there be any one among you 
who, from Philip’s good fortune, con- 
cludes that he must prove a formida- 
ble enemy; such reasoning is not 
unworthy a man of prudence. For- 
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tune hath great influence, nay, the 
whole influence in all human affairs : 
but then, were I to choose, I should 
prefer the fortune of Athens (if you 
yourselves will assert your own cause 
with the least degree of vigour) to 
this man’s fortune. For we e*have 
many better reasons to depend ^jpon 
the favour of Heaven, than this man. 
But our present state is, in my opi« 
nion, a state of total inactivitye; and 
he who will notex.ert his own strength, 
cannot apply for aid, either to his 
friends or to the gods. It is not then 
suprising, that he who is himself ever 
amidst the dangers and labours of the 
field ; who is every where ; whom no 
opportunity escapes ; to whont« nd* 
season is unfavourable ; should be 
superior to you, who are wholly en- 
gaged in contriving delays, and fram- 
ing decrees, and inquiring after 
news. I am not surprised at this,! 
for the contrary must have been sur-| 
prising ; if we, who never act in any^ 
single instance, as becomes a state 
engaged in war, should conquer him, 
who, in every instance, tets with an 
indefatigable vigilance. This indeed 
surprises me ; that you, who fought 
the cause of Greece against Lace- 
demon, and generously declined all 
the many favourable opportunities of 
aggrandizing yourselves ; who, to 
secure their property to others, part- 
ed with your own, by your contribu- 
tions ; and bravely exposed your- 
selves in battle; should now decline 
the service of the field, and delay the 
necessary supplies, when called to 
the defence of your own rights ; that 
you, in whom Greece in general, 
and each particular state, hath oilen 
found protection, should sit down 
iquiet spectators of your own private 
'Wrongs. This I say surprises me : 
and one thing more ; that not a man 
ani^g you can reflect how long a 
fne we have been at war with Phi- 
rp, and in what measures, this time 
‘*j^ath all been wasted. You are not 
iiiir4>e informed, that, in delaying, in 
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hoping that others would assert our 
cause, in accusing each other, in im- 
peaching, then again entertaining 
hopes, in such measures as are now 
pursued, that time hath been entirely 
wasted. And are you so devoid of 
apprehension, as to imagine, when 
our state hath been reduced from 
greatness to wretchedness, that the 
very same conduct will raise us from 
wretchedness to greatness 1 No ! 
this is not reasonable, it is not natu- 
ral ; for it is much easier to defend, 
than to acquire dominions. But, 
now, the war hath left us nothing to 
defend : we«must acquire. And to 
this work you yourselves alone are 
equal. 

This, then, is my opinion. You 
should raise supplies ; you should 
take the field with alacrity. Prose- 
cutions should be all suspended until 
you have recovered your affairs ; let 
each man’s sentence be determined 
by his actions : honour those who 
have deserved applause ; let the ini- 
quitous meet their punishment : let 
there be no pretences, no deficien- 
cies on your part ; for you cannot 
bring the actions of others to a se- 
vere scrutiny, unless you have first 
been careful of your own duty. What 
iqdeed, can be the reason, think ye, 
that every man whom ye have sent 
out at the head of an army, hath de- 
serted your service, and sought out 
some private expedition 1 (if we must 
speak ingenuously of these our gene- 
rals also,) the reason is this: when 
engaged in the service of the state, 
the prize for which they fight is 
yours. Thus, should Amphipolis be 
now taken, you instantly possess 
yourselves of it : the commanders 
have all the danger, the rewards they 
do not share. But, in their private 
enterprises, the dangers are less ; the 
acquisitions are all shared by the ge- 
nerals and soldiers ; as were Lamp- 
sacus, Sigsum, and those vessels 
which they plundered. Thus are 
they all determined by their private 
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interest And, when you turn your 
eyes to the wretched state of your 
affairs, you bring your generals to a 
trial ; you grant them leave to speak ; 
you hear the necessities they plead ; 
and then acquitthein. Nothing then 
remains for us, but to be distracted 
with endless contests and divisions.: 
(some urging these, some those mea- 
sures) and to feel the public calamity.^ 
For in former times, Athenians, you 
divided into classes, to raise supplies. 
Now the business of these classes is 
to govern ; each hath an orator at 
its head, and a general, who is liis 
creature ; the three hundred are 
assistants to these, and the rest of 
you divide, some to this, some to that 
party. You must rectify these dis- 
orders ; you must appear yourselves : 
you must leave the power of speak- 
ing, of advising, and of acting, open 
to every citizen. But if you suffer 
some persons to issue out their man- 
dates, as with a royal authority ; if 
one set of men be forced to fit out 
ships, to raise supplies, to take up 
arms ; while others are only to make 
decrees against them, without any 
charge, any employment besides ; it 
is not possible that any thing can be 
effected seasonably and successfully ; 
for the injured party ever will desert 
you ; and then your sole resource 
will be to make them feel your resent- 
ment instead of your enemies’. 

To sum up all, my sentiments are 
these : — That every man should con- 
tribute in proportion to his fortune ; 
that all should take the field in their 
turns, until all have served ; that 
whoever appears in this place, should 
be allowed to speak : and that, when 
you give your voices, your true inter- 
est only should determine you, not 
the authority of this or the other 
speaker. Pursue"" this course, and 
then your applause will not be lavish- 
ed on some orator, the moment he 
concludes ; you yourselves will share 
it hereafter, when you find how great- 
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ly you have advanced the interests of 

your state. 

Xjclctxtd* 

§ 29. Oration against Catiline. 

^ THE ARfSUMENT. 

L. Sergius Catiline was of Patrician 
extraction, and had sided with 
Sjilla, during the civil wars be- 
tween him and Marius. Upon the 
expiration of his prastorship, he 
was sent to the government of 
Africa; and after his return, was 
accused of mal-administralion by 
P. Clodius, under the consulship 
iiftf M. Emilius Lepidus, and L. 
Volcatius Tullus. It is commonly 
believed, that, the design of the 
conspiracy was formed about this 
time, three years before the ora- 
tion Cicero here pronounces against 
it. Catiline, after his return from 
Africa, had sued for the consul- 
ship, but was rejected. The two 
following years he likewise stood 
candidate, but still met with the 
same fate. It appears that ho 
made a fourth attempt under the 
consiiiship of Cicero, who made 
use of all his credit and authority 
to exclude him, in which he suc- 
ceeded to his wish. After the pic- 
ture Sallust has drawn of Catiline, 
it were needless to attempt his 
character here; besides that the 
four following orations will make 
the reader sufficiently acquainted 
with it. This first speech was 
pronounced in the senate, conven- 
ed in the Temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor, on the eighth of November, in 
the six hundred and ninth year of 
the city, and forty-fourth of Ci- 
cero’s age. The occasion of it 
was as follows : Catiline, and the 
other conspirators, had met toge- 
ther in the house of one Marcus 
Lecca ; where it was resolved, that 
a general insurrection should be 
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raised through Italy, the different 
parts of which were assigned to 
different leaders ; that Catiline 
should put himself at the head of 
the troops in Etruria ; that Rome 
should be fired in many places at 
once, and a massacre begun at the 
same time of the whole senate^nd 
all their enemies, of whom none 
were to be spared except the sons ' 
of Pompoy, who were to be^kept 
as hostages of their peace and re- 
conciliation with their father ; that 
in the consternation of the fire and 
massacre, Catiline should be ready 
with liis Tuscan army to take the 
benefit of the public confusion, , 
and make himself master of 
city ; where Lentulus in the mean 
while, as first in dignity, was to 
preside in their general councils ; 
Cassius to manage the afiair of 
firing it; Cethegus to direct the 
massacre. But the. vigilance of 
Cicero being the cliief obstacle to 
all their hopes, Catiline was very 
desirous to sec him taken off be- 
fore he left Rome; upon which 
two knights of the company under- 
took to kill him the next morning 
in his bed, in an early visit on pre- 
tence of business. They were 
both of his acquaintance, and used 
to frequent his house ; and know- 
ing his custom of giving free ac- 
cess to all, made no doul/l. of being 
readily admitted, as C. Cornelius, 
one of the two, afterwards confess- 
ed. The meeting was no sooner 
over, than Cicero had information 
of all that passed in it : for by tlie 
intrigues of a woman named Ful- 
via, he had gained over Curiiis her 
gallant, one of the conspirators of 
senatorian rank, to send him a 
unctual account of all their deli- 
erations. He presently imparted 
hJagiBliHigence to some of the 
the city, who were assem- 
Hiif that evening as usual, at his 
informing them not only of 
the design, but naming tlie men 


who were to execute it, and the 
very hour when they would be at 
his gate : all which fell out exactly 
as he foretold ; for the two knights 
came before break of day, but had 
the mortification ter find the house 
well gtiarded, and all admittance 
refused to them. Next day Cicero 
summoned the senate to the tem- 
ple of Jupiter in the capitoi, where 
it was not usually held but in times 
of public alarm. been 

several debates before this on the 
same subject of Catiline’s treasons, 
and his design of killing the con- 
sul ; and sf decree had passed at 
the motion of Cicero, to offer a 
])ublic reward to the first discover- 
er of the plot ; if a slave, his liber- 
ty, and eight hundred pounds ; if 
a citizen, his pardon, and sixteen 
hundred. Yet Catiline, by a pro- 
found dissimulation, and the con- 
stant professions of his innocence, 
still deceived many of all ranks ; 
representing the whole as the fic- 
tion of his enemy Cicero, and of- 
fering to give security for his be- 
haviour, and to deliver himself to 
the custody of any whom the se- 
nate would name ; of M. Lepidus, 
of the prajtor Metcllus, or of Ci- 
cero himself : but none of them 
would receive him ; and Cicero 
plainly told him, that he should 
never think himself safe in the 
same house, when he was in dan- 
ger by living in the same city with 
him. Yet he still kept on the 
mask, and had the confidence to 
come to this very meeting in the 
capitoi ; which so shocked the 
whole assembly, that none even 
of his acquaintance durst venture 
to salute him; and the consular 
senators quitted that part of the 
house in which he sat, and led the 
whole bench clear to him. Cicero 
was so provoked by his impudence, 
that instead of entering upon any 
business, as he designed, address- 
ing himself directly to Catiline, he 
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broke out into the present most consuls suffer Catiline to live, who 
severe invective against him ; and aims at laying waste the world with 
with all the fire and force of an fire and sword ? 1 omit, as too re- 

incensed eloquence, laid open the mote, the exainjde of Q. Servilius 
whole course of his villanies, and Ahala, who with his own hand slew 
the notoriety of his treasons. Spurius Melius, for plotting a revolu- 
* tion in the state. Such, such was 

How far, O Catiline, wilt thou the* virtue of this republic in former 
abuse our patience ? How long shaU times, that her brave sons punislied 
thy frantic rage baffle the efforts of more severely a factious citizen, than 
justice 1 To what height meanest the most inveterate public enemy, 
thou to carry thy daring insolence 1 We have a weighty and vigorous de- 
Art thou nothing daunted by the cree of the senate against you, Cati- 
nocturnal watch posted to secure the line ; the commonwealth wants not 
Palatiumlnothingbythecky guards'! wisdom, nor this house authority: 
nothing by the consternation of the but we, the consuls, I speak it openly, 
people I nothing by the union of all arg wanting in our duty, 
the wise and w'orthy citizens? no- A decree once passed in the se- 
thing by the senate’s assembling in nate, enjoining the consul L. Opi- 
this place of strength ? nothing by mius to take cafe that the common- 
the looks and countenances of all wealth received no detriment. The 
here present ? Seest thou not that very same day Caius Gracchus was 
all thy designs arc brought to light ? killed for some slight suspicions of 
that the senators are thoroughly ap- treason, thoi^fth descended of a fa- 
prized of thy conspiracy ? that they ther, grandfather, and ancestors, all 
are acquainted with thy last night’s eminent for their services to the state, 
practices ; with the practices of the Marcus f^ulvius too, a man of con- 
night before ; with the place of meet- sular dignity, with his children, un- 
ing, the company summoned toge- derw^ent the same fate. By a like 
ther, and the measures concerted ? decree of the senate, the care of the 
Alas for our degeneracy ! alas for commonwealth was committed to the 
the depravity of the times ! the senate consuls C. Marius and L. Valerius, 
is apprized of all this, the consul 4)e- Was a single day permitted to pass, 
holds it ; yet the traitor lives. Lives ! before L. Saturninus, tribune of the 
did I say, he even comes into the se- people, and C. Servilius the praitor, 
nate ; he shares in the public delibe- satisfied by their death the justice of 
rations ; he marks us out with his their country. But we, for these 
eye for destruction. While we, bold twenty days, have suffered the au- 
in our country’s cause, think we thority of the senate to languish in 
have sufficiently discharged our duty our hands. For we too have a like 
to the state, if we can but escape his decree, but it rests among our re- 
rage and deadly darts. Long since, cords like a sword in the scabbard ; 
O Catiline, ought the consul to have a decree, O Catiline, by which you 
ordered thee for execution ; and ought to have suffered , immediate 
pointed upon thy own head that ruin death. Yet still you live ; nay more, 
thou hast been long meditating against you live, not to lay aside, but to har- 
us all. Could that illustrious citizen den yourself in your audacious guilt. 
Publius Scipio, sovereign Pontiff, I could wish, conscript fathers, to be 
but invested with no public magis- merciful ; I could wish too not to ap- 
tracy, kill Tiberius Gracchus, for pear remiss when my country is 
raising some slight commotions in threatened with danger ; but I now 
the commonweidth ; and shall we begin to reproach myself with negli- 

H 2 
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gence and want of courage. A camp 
is formed in Italy, upon the very bor- 
ders of Etruria, against the common- 
wealth. The enemy increase daily 
in number. At the same time we 
behold their general and leader wilj^in 
our walls ; nay, in the senate ho^sc 
itself, plotting daily some intestine 
mischief against the state. Should 
I order you, Catiline, to be instantly 
seized and put to death : f have rea- 
son to believe, good men would ra- 
ther reproach me with slowness than 
cruelty. But at present certain rea- 
sons restrain me from this step, 
which indeed ought to have been 
taken long ago. Thou shalt tlujii 
suffer death, when not a man is to 
be. found, so wicked, so desperate, so 
like thyself, as not to own it was 
done justly. As long as there is one 
who dares to defend thee, thou shall 
live ; and live so as thou now dost, 
surrounded by the igimerous and 
powerful guards whicli I have placed 
about thee, so as not to suffer thee to 
stir a foot against the republic ; whilst 
the eyes and ears of many shall watch 
thee, as they have hitherto done, 
u hen thou little thoughtesl o]* it. 

But what is it, Catiline, thou canst 
now have in view, if neith^ the ob- 
scurity oi‘ night can conccarthy tiai- 
torous assemblies, nor the walls of a 
private house prevent the* voice of 
thy treason from reaching our ears ? 
if all thy projects are discovered, and 
burst into public view ? Q,uit then 
your detestable purpose, and think 
no more of massacres and conflagra- 
tions. You are beset on all hands ; 
^our most secret councils arc clear 
as noon day ; as you may easily ga- 
ther, from the detail I am now to 
give you. You may remember that 
on the nineteenth of October last, 1 
said publicly in the senate, that be- 
fore the tw^enty^fifth of the same 
month, C. Manlius, the cemfederate 
and creature of ybur guilt, would ap- 
in arms. Was I deceived, Ca- 
tUne, I say not as to this enormous, 
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this detestable, this improbable at- 
tempt ; but, which is still more sur 
prising, as to the very day ou which 
it hapiiened ? f said, likewise, in the 
senate, that you had fixed the twenty- 
sixth of tije same inonlh for the mas- 
sacre of our nobles, which induced 
many citizens of the first rank to re- 
lire from Rome, not so much on ac- 
count of their own preservation, as 
wdth a view to baffle your designs. 
Can you deny, thatoiKhat very same 
day you was so beset by my vigilanc.e, 
and the guards 1 placed about you, 
that you four^l it impossible to at- 
tempt any thing against the slate; 
though you had given out, after the 
I departure of the rest, that you would 
nevertheless content yourself with the 
blood of those who remained ? Nay, 
when 011 the first of November, you 
confidently hoped to surprise PriTiieste 
by night ; did you not find that colo- 
ny secured by my order, and the 
j guards, officers, and garrison I had 
i appointed ? There is nothing you 
either think, contrive, or attempt, 
hut what I both hear, see, and plain- 
ly understand. 

Call to mind only in conjunction 
with me, the transactions of last 
night. You will soon perceive, that 
I a!n mucli more active in watching 
over the preservation, than you in 
plotting the destruction of the state. 
1 say then, and say it openly, that 
last night you went to, the house of 
M. Lccca, in the street called the 
Gladiators : that you was met there 
by numbers of your associates in 
guilt and madness. Dare you deny 
this ? Why are you silent '? If you 
disown the charge, I will prove it : 
for 1 see some in this very assembly, 
who were of your confederacy. Im- 
mortal gods! what country do we 
inhabit 1 what city do we belong to ? 
what government do we live under ? 
Here, here, conscript fathers, within 
these walls, and in this assembly, the 
most awful and venerable upon earth, 
there are men who meditate my ruin 
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and yours, the destruction of this ought not to be again and again ex- 
city, and consequently of the world posed to danger lor the sake of a sin- 
itself. Myself, your consul, behold gle man. While I was only consul 
these men, and ask their opinions on elect, Catiline, I contented myself 
public affairs ; and instead of doom- with guarding against your many 
ing them to immediate execution, do plots, not by a public guard, but by 
not so much as wound thqm with my my private vigilance. When at the last 
tongue. You went then that night, eljction of consuls, you had resolved 
Catiline, to the house of Lecca ; you to assassinate me, and your competi- 
cantoned out all Italy ; you appoint- tors in the fi(dd of Mars, T defeated 
ed the place to which every one was yoiy wicked purpose by the aid of 
to repair ; you singled out those who my friends, without disturbing the 
were to be left at Rome, and those public peace. In a word, as often as 
who were to accompany you in per- you attempted niylife, I singly oppos- 
son ; you marked out the parts of the ed your fury ; thougli I well saw, that 
city destined to conflagration ; you iny death would necessarily be at- 
declared your pur|)ose of leaving it tended with many signal calamities 
soon, and said you only waited a lit- the state. But now you openly 
tic to see me taken off. Two Roman strike at the very being of the repuli- 
kiiights undertook to ease you of that lie. The temples of the immortal 
care, and assassinate me the same gods, the mansions of Rome, the lives 
night in bed before day-break. Scarce of her citizens, and all the provinces 
was your assembly dismissed, when of Italy, are doomed to slaughter and 
I was informed of all this : f ordered devastation. Since therefore I dare 
an additional guard to attend, to se- not pursue djWit course, wliich is most 
cure my house from assault ; I re- agreeable to ancient discipline, and 
fused admittance to those whom you the genius of the commonwealth, I 
sent to compliment me in the morn- will follo*v another, less severe indeed 
ing ; and declared to many worthy as to the criminal, but more mseful 
persons before hand who they were, in its consequences to the public, 
and at what time I expected them. For slipuld I order you to be iinine- 
Siiicc then, Catiline, such is the state diately put to death, the common- 
of your affairs, finish what you have wealth ,lwould still harbour in its bo- 
begun ; quit the city ; the gate^ arc som the other conspirators ; but by 
open ; nobody op{)oses your retreat driving you from the city, I shall 
The troops in Manlius’s camp Jong clear Roino at once of the whole 
to put themselves under your corn- baneful tribe of thy accomplices, 
mand. Carry ivith you all your con- How Catiline ! Do you hesitate to 
federates ; if not all, at least asjnany do at my command, \vhat you was so 
as possible. Purge the city. It will lately about to do of your own accord 1 
take greatly from my fears to be di- The consul orders a public enemy to 
vided from you by a wall You can- depart the city. You ask whether 
not pretend to stay any longer with this be a real banishment ? I say 
us : I will not bear, will not sufTer, not expressly so : but was I to advise 
will not allow of it. Great thanks are in the case, it is the best course you 
due to the immortal gods, and chiefly can take. 

to thee, Jupiter StatOr, the ancient For what is there, Catiline, that 
protector of this city, for having al- can now give you pleasure in this 
ready so often preserved us from this city 1 wherein, if wo except the pro- 
dangerous, this destructive, this pe.s- fligate crew of your accomplices, 
tilent scourge of his country. The there is not a man but dreads and 
supreme safety of the commonwealth j abhors yon? Is there a domestic 
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stain from which your charactel' is 
exempted ? Have you not rendered 
yourself infamous by every vice that 
can brand private life 1 What scenes 
of lust have not your eyes beheld 1 
What guilt has not stained your 
hands ? Wliat pollution has not de- 
filed your whole body ? What > 014th, 
entangled by thee in the alluremcnls 
of debauchery, hast thou not prompt- 
ed by arms to deeds of violence, or 
seduced by incentives into the snares 
of sensuality 1 And lately, when by 
procuring the death of your former 
wife, you had made room in your 
house for another, did you not add to 
the enormity of that crime, by a new 
and unparalleled measure of guiltb? 
But I pass over this, and choose to 
let it remain in silence, that the me- 
mory of so monstrous a piece of wick- 
edness, or at least of its having been 
committed with impunity, may not 
descend to posterity. T pass over too 
the entire ruin of your fortunes, which 
you are sensible must befall you the 
very next month ; and shall proceed 
to the mention of such, par^culars as 
regard not the infamy oi'your private 
character, nor the distresses and tur- 
pitude of your domeslic life ; b;it such 
as concern thfj very being re- 
public, and the livt?s and of us 

all. Can the light of life, # the air 
you breatlnj, be grateful to you, Ca- 
tiline ; when you are conscious there 
is not a man here pre.sent but knows, 
that on the last of December, in the 
consulship of Lf^pidiis and 'rullus, 
you appeared in ihe Comifium with 
a dagger '? That you had got toge- 
ther a band of ruiiians, to assas.sinale 
the consuls, and the most considera- 
ble men in lioiiu? 1 and fliat this ex- 
ecrable and frantic design was de- 
feated, not by any awe or remorse in 
you, but liy the prevailing good for- 
tune of the fK^ophi of Rome. But I 
pass over those things, as Unng al- 
J*gi(jy well known : there are others 
Mil later date. How many attempts 
^ijtkve yon made upon my life, since I 
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was nominated consul, and since I 
entered upon the actual execution of 
that office ? How many thrusts of 
thine, so well aimed that they seem- 
ed unavoidable, have 1 parried by an 
artful evasion, and, asjthey term it, a 
gentle deflection of body ? You at- 
tempt, you contrive, you set on foot 
nothing, of which I have not timely 
information. Yet you cease not to 
concert and enterprise. How often 
has that dagger been wrested out of 
thy hands ? IIow often, by some ac- 
cident, has it dropped before the mo- 
ment of execution ? yet you cannot 
resolve to lay k aside. How, or with 
what rites you have consecrated it, is 
hard to say, that you think yourself 
thus obliged to lodge it in the bosom 
of a consul ! 

What arc wc to think of your pre- 
sent situation and conduct 1 For I 
will now address you, not with the 
detestation your actions deserve, but 
with a compassion to which you have 
no just claim. You came some time 
ago into the senate. Did a single 
per.son of this numerous assembly, 
not excepting your most intimate re- 
lations and friends, deign to salute 
you ? If there be no instance of this 
kind in the memory of man, do you 
expect tliat T should imbittcr with re- 
proaches, a doom confirmed by the 
silent detestation of all present ? 
Were not tlie benches where you sit 
forsaken, as soon as you was observ- 
ed to approacli them 1 Did not all the 
consular senators, whose destruction 
you have so often plotted, quit immedi- 
ately tlic part of the house where you 
thought proper to place yourself? 
How are yon able to bear all this 
treatment ? For my own part, were 
j iny slaves to discover such a dread of 
mo, as your fellow-citizens express 
of you, 1 should think it necessary to 
abandon iny own house : and do you 
hesitate about leaving the city ? Was 
I even wrongfully suspected, and 
thereby rendered obnoxious to my 
countrymen, I would sooner with- 
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draw myself from public view, tlian such a step ? But did you not even 
be beheld with looks full of reproach offer to become a prisoner ? Did 
and indignation. And do you, wliose you not say, that, to avoid suspicion, 
conscience tells you tliat you are the you would submit to be confined in 
object of an universal, a just, and a the house of M. Lepidus ? When he 
long merited hatred, delay a moment declined receiving you, you had the 
to escape from ’the looks aujj presence assurance to come to me, and request 
of a people, whose eyes and senses you might be secured at my house, 
can no longer endure you among When I likewise told you, that I 
them ? Should your parents dread could never think mvself safe in the 
and hate you, and be obstinate to all saniy house, when 1 judged it even 
your endeavours to appease them, dangerous to be in the same city with 
you would doubtless withdraw some- you, you applied to Ci. Mctcllus tlie 
where from their sight. But now prjetor. Being repulsed here too, 
your country, the common parent of you w'cnt to the evcellcnt M. Mar- 
us all, hates and dread^ you, and has cellus, your companion ; who, no 
long regarded you as a parricide, in- doubt, you imagined would be very 
tent upon the design of destroying w^chful in confining you, very quick 
her. And will you neither respect in discerning your secret practices, 
her authority, submit to her advice, andtvery resolute in bringing you to 
nor stand in aw’c of her power ? justice. How justly may we pro- 
Thus does she reason with you, Ca- 
tiline; and thus does she, in some 
measure, addnjss you by her silence : 
not an enormity lias happened these 
many years, but has had thee for its 
author : not a crime has been perpe- sitate to retire to some other country, 
trated without thee : the murder of and commit to flight and solitude a 
so many of our citizens, the oppres- life, so often and so justly forfeited 
sion and plunder of our allies, has to thy country ? But say you, put 
through thee alone escaped punish- the quc^stioii to the senate, (for so 
mciit, and been exercised wdlh unre- you aff^t to talk,) and if it be their 
strained violence : thou hast found p]easuH||pa,t 1 go into banishment, 1 
means not only to trample upon law am reail^to obey. 1 will put no 
and justice, but even to subvert and such question ; it is contrary to my 
destroy them. Though this past he- temper : yet will I give you an op- 
haviour of thine was beyond all pa- portunity of knowing the sentiments 
tience, yet have I borne with it as I of the senate with respect to you. 
could. But now, to he in c/mtinual Leave the city, Catiline ; deliver the 
apprehension from thee alone ; on republic from its fears ; go, if you 
every alarm to tremble at the name w'ait ordy for that wwd, into banisli- 
of Catiline ; to sec no designs formed merit. Observe now, Catiline ; mark 
against me that speak not thee for the silence and composure of the as- 
their author, is altogether insiijiport- scmbly. Docs a single senator re- 
able. Be gone then, and rid me of monstrate, or so much as offer to 
my present terror ; that if just, I may speak ? Is it needful they should 
avoid ruin ; if groundless, 1 may at confirm by their voice, what they so 
length cease to fear. expressly declare by their silence : 

Should your country, as I said, But had T addressed myself in this 
address you in these terms, ought manner to that excellent youth P. 
she not to find obedience, even sup- Sextius, or to the brave M. Marcel- 
posing her unable to compel you to lus/the senate would ere now have 


nounce him worthy of irons and a 
jail, whose own conscience condemns 
him to restraint 1 If it be so then, 
(vatilinc, and you cannot submit to 
the thought of dying here, do you he- 
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risen up against me, and laid violent 
hands upon their consul in this very 
temple; and justly too. But with 
regard to you, Catiline, their silence 
declares their approbation, their ac- 
quiescence amounts to a decree, and 
by saying nothing they proclaim tlieir 
consent. Nor is this tnuj of th%.se- 
nators alone, vv^hovse authority you af- 
fect to prize, while you make no ac- 
count of their lives f but of these 
brave and w^orthy 4loman knights, 
and other illiistridiia; citizens, who 
guard the avenues %f Jlie senate; 
whose numbers you milght Iji^ve seen, 
whose sentiments you • rni^ht have 
known, whose voices"' a Ifttle while 
ago you might have heard ; ^id 
whose swords and hands I have for 
some time with difficulty restrained 
from your person : yet all these will 
I easily engage to attend you to the 
very gates, if you but consent to leave 
this city, which you have so long de- 
voted to destruction. 

But why do r talk, as if your re- 
solution ivas to be shaken, or there 
was any room, to hope you* would re- 
form ! Can,‘we expect you will ever 
think of flight, or e/itertain the de- 
sign of going intb MhishmeiV; 1 May 
the immortal gods idS9pir^||u with 
that resolution ! l^hou^(^^rclearly 
perceive, should my threjWBrighteii 
you into exile, what a storm of envy 
will light upon my own head ; if not 
at present, whilst the memory of 
thy crimes is fresh, yet surely in fu- 
ture times. But 1 little regard that 
thought, provided the calamity falls 
on myself alone, and is not attended 
with any danger to my country. But 
to feel the stings of remorse, to dread 
the rigour of the laws, to yield to the 
exigencies of the state, are things not 
to be expected from thee. Thou, O 
Catiline, art none of those, whom 
shame reclaims from dishonourable 
pursuits, foar from danger, or reason 
I jiroHn madness. Be gone tlfon, as I 
WH* already often said : and if you 
swtil! the measure of twpular 
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odium against me, for being, as you 
give out, your enemy, depart directly 
into banishment. By this step you 
will bring upon me an insupportable 
load of censure ; nor shall 1 be able 
to sustain the weight gf the public in- 
dignati<M:| shouldst thou, by order of 
the consul, retire into exile. But if 
you mean to advance my reputation 
end glory, march off with your aban- 
doned crew of ruffians ; repair to 
Manlius ; rouse every desperate ci- 
tizen to rebel ; separate yourself from 
the worthy ; declare war against yonr 
country ; triumph in your impious de- 
predations ; tkat it may appear you was 
not forced by me into a foreign trea- 
son, but voluntarily joined your asso- 
ciates. But why should' .1 urge you 
to this step, when 1 l^w you have 
already sent forward a body of armed 
men, to wait you at the Forum Aure- 
lium 1 When T know yon have con- 
certed and fixed a day with Manlius 1 
When 1 know you have sent off the 
silver eagle, that domestic shrine of 
your impieties, which 1 doubt not 
will brifag ruin upon you and your 
accomplices ? Can you absent your- 
self longer from an idol to which you 
had recourse in every bloody attempt? 
And from whose altars that impious 
right hand was frequently transferred 
to the murder of your countrymen ? 

Thus will you at length repair, 
whither your frantic and unbridled 
rage has long been hurrying you. 
Nor does this issue of thy plots give 
thee pain ; but, on the contrary, fills 
theii with inexpressible delight. Na- 
ture has formed you, inclination 
trained you, and fate reserved you, 
lor this desperate enterprise. You 
never took delight either in peace or 
war, unless when they were flagitious 
and destructive. You have got to- 
gether a band of ruffians and profli- 
gates, not only utterly abandoned of 
fortune, but even without hope. With 
what pleasure will you enjoy your- 
self? how will you exult? how will 
you triumph ? when amongst so great 
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a number of your associates, you shall cestors ? But it is well known in 
neither hear nor see an honest than ? this commonwealth, that even per- 
To attain the enjoyment of such a sons in a private station have often 
life, have you exercised yourself in put pestilent citizens to death. Do 
all those toils,- which are emphatically the laws relating to the punishment 
styled yours : ,your lying on the of Roman citizens hold you in awe 1 
ground, not only in piirsuii of lewd Certainly traitors against their coun- 
ainours, but of bold and hardy enter-' try aan have no claim to the privileges 
jiriscs : your treacherous watchful- of citizens. Are you afraid of the 
ness, not only to take advantage of Reproaches of ])Osterity ? A noble 
the husbahd’s slumber, but to spoil proofs indeed, of your gratitude to 
the murdered citizen, ilere may the Roman people, that you, a new 
you exert all that boasted patience of man, w ho, without any recommenda- 
liunger, cold, and wMut, by which tion from your ancestors, have beem 
however you will sliortly find yourself raised by them, through all the dc- 
undone. So much hav» I gained by grecs of honour, to sovereign dignity, 
excluding you from the coiisulsliip, should, for the sake of any danger to 
that you can only attack your coun- yowfself, neglect the care of the piib- 
try as an exile, not oppress her as a lie safety ! But if censure bo that 
consul; and your impious treason whereof you are afraid, think wdiich 
will be deemed the efforts, not of an is to be most apprehended, the cen- 
rnemy, but of a robber. sure incurred for having acted with 

And now, conscript fathers, tliat 1 firmness and courage, or that for 
may obviate and remove a complaint, having acted with sloth and pusillani- 
which my country might with some mity 1 When Italy shall be laid de- 
appearancx* of justice urge against solate with war, her cities plundered, 
me; attend diligently to what I am her dw^ellings on fire; can you tlien 
about to say, and treasure it^p in hope to csdape the flames of public 
your minds and hearts. For should indignation ? 

my country, which to me is much dear- To this most sacred voice of my 
cr than life, should all Italy, should country, «iiid to all those who blame 
the whole state thus accost me, What me same manner, I shall 

are you about, Marcus Tullius 1 Will make thnWort reply ; that if I had 
you suffer a man to escape out of thought rr the most advisable to put 
Rome, whom you have discovered to Catiline to death, I would not have 
be a public enemy ? whom you see allowed that gladiator the use of one 
ready to enter upon a w^ar against the moment’s life. For if, in former days, 
state 1 whose arrival the conspirators our greatest men, and most illustri- 
wait with impatience, that they may ous citizens, instead of sullying, have 
put themselves under his conduct 1 done honour to tlieir memories, by 
the prime author (/t the treason ; the the destruction of Saturninus, the 
contriver and manager of th(j revolt ; Gracchi, Flaccus, and many others ; 
the man who enlists ail the slaves and there is no ground to fear, that by 
ruined citizens he can fiml '? will you killing this parricide, any envy w^ould 
suffer him, I say, to escape; and appear lie upon me with posterity. Yet if 
as one rather sent against the city, the greatest was sure to befall me, it 
than driven from it ? will you not order was ahvays my persuasion, that envy 
him to be put in irons, to be dragged acquired by virtue w'as really glory, 
to execution, and to alone for his not envy. But there are some of this 
^guilt by the most rigorous punish- very order, who do not either see the 
ment ? what restrains you on this dangers which hang over us, or else 
occasion? is it the custom of our an-Uissemble what they see; who, by 
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the softness of their votes, cherish 
Catiline’s hopes, and add strength to 
the conspiracy by not believing it ; 
whoso authority influences many, not 
only of the wicked, but the weak ; 
who, if I had punished this man as 
he deserved, would not have failed to 
charge me with acting cruell}^ and 
tyrannically. Now I am persuaded, 
that when he is once gone into Man# 
bus’s camp, whither he actually de- 
signs to go, none can be so silly, as 
not to see that tliere is a plot ; none 
so wicked, as not to acknowledge it : 
whereas by taking off him alone, 
though this pestilence would be some- 
what checked, it could not be sup-^ 
pressed : but when he has thmwn 
himself into rebellion, and carried 
out his friends along with him, and 
drawn together the profligate and 
desperate from all parts of the em- 
pire, not only this ripened plague of 
the republic, but the very root and 
seed of all our evils, will be extirpat- 
ed with him at once. 

It is now a long time, conscript 
fathers, that we liave trod amidst 
the dangers and machinations of 
this conspiracy : but I know not 
how it comes to pass, the full matu- 
rity of all those crimes, and of this 
long ripening rage and in^ence, has 
now broke out during the period of 
my consulship. Should he alone be 
removed from this powerftil band of 
traitors, it may abate, perhaps, our 
fears and anxieties for a while ; but 
the danger will still remain, and con- 
tinue lurking in the veins and vitals 
of the republic. For as men, op- 
pressed with a severe fit of illness, 
and labouring under the raging heat 
of a fever, arc often at first seemingly 
relieved by a draught of cold water, 
but afterwards find the disease return 
upon them with redoubled fury ; in 
like manner, this distemper, which 
seized the commonwedth, eased 
}ij|lHtle by the punishment of this trai- 
will from his surviving associates 
soon assume new force. Wherefore, 
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conscript fathers, let the wicked re- 
tire, let them separate themselves 
from the honest, let them rendezvous 
in one place. In fine, as I have of- 
ten said, let a wall be between them 
and us : let them cejtse to lay snares 
for the (;}onsul in his own house, to 
beset the tribunal of tlie city prastor, 
to invest the senate-house with arm- 
ed rufliians, and to prepare fire-balls 
and torclies for burning the city : in 
short, let every man’s sentiments 
with regard to the public be inscribed 
on his forehead. This I engage for 
and promise, conscript fathers, that 
by the diiig^icc of the consuls, the 
weight of your authority, the courage 
and firmness of the Roman knights, 
and the unanimity of all the honest, 
Catiline being driven from the city, 
you shall behold all his treasons de- 
tected, exposed, crushed, and punish- 
ed. With these omens, Catiline, of 
all prosperity to the republic, but of 
destruction to thyself, and all those 
who have joined themselves with 
thee in all kinds of parricide, go thy 
way fUcn to this impious and abo- 
minable war: whilst thou, Jupiter, 
whose religion was established with 
the foundation of this city, whom we 
truly call Stator, the stay and prop 
of this empire, will drive this man 
ahd his accomplices from thy altars 
and temples, from the houses and 
walls of the city, from the lives and 
fortunes of us all ; and wilt destroy 
with eternal punishments, both living 
and dead, all the haters of good men, 
the enemies of their country, the 
plunderers of Italy, now confederated 
in this detestable league and partner- 
ship of villany. 

Whitworth's Cicero. 

^ 30. Oration against Catiline. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Catiline, astonished by the thunder 
of the last speech, had little to say 
for himself in answer to it ; yet 
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with downcast looks and suppliant! previous trial or proof of his guilt, 
voice, he begged of the fathers But Cicero was too well informed 
not to believe too hastily what was of his motions, to entertain any 


said against him by an enemy ; 
that his birth and past life offered 
every thing to Jiim tliat was hope- 
ful ; and it was not to be imagined, 
that a man of patrician family, 
whose ancestors, as well as himself, 
had given many proofs of their 
aficction to the Roman people, 
should want to overturn the go- 
vernment ; while Cicero, a stran- 
ger, and late inhabitant of Rome, 
was so zealous to preserve it. Bui 
as he was going on tm give foul 
language, the senate interrupted 
him by a general outcry, calling 
him traitor and parricide : upon 
which, being furious and despe- 
rate, he declared again aloud what 
Tie had said before to Cato, that 
since he was circumvented and 
driven headlong by his enemies, 
he would quench the flame which 
was raised about him by the com- 
mon ruin ; and so rushed out of 
the assembly. As soon as he was 
come to his house, and began to 
reflect on what had passed, per- 
ceiving it in vain to dissemble any 
longer, he resolved to enter into 
action immediately, before the 
troops of the republic were increas- 
ed, or any new levies made : so that 
after a short conference with Lcn- 
tulus Cethegus, and the rest, about 
what had been concerted in the 
last meeting, having given fresh 
orders and assurances of his spee- 
dy return at the liead of a strong 
army, he left Rome that very night 
with a small retinue, to make the 
best of his way towards Etruria. 
He no sooner disappeared, than 
his friends gave out that he was 
gone into a voluntary exile at Mar- 
seilles, which was industriously 
spread through the city the next 
(^morning, to raise an odium upon 
^Cicero, for driving an innocent 
man into banishment, without any 


doubt about his going to Manlius’s 
camp, and into actual rebellion. 
He knew that he had sent thither 
alroady a great quantity of arms, 
and all the ensigns of military 
command, with that silver eagle, 
' which he used to keep with great 
superstition in his house, for its 
having belonged to C. Marius, in 
his expedition against the Cirnbri. 
But, lest the story sliould make an 
ill impression on the city, he called 
the people together into the forum, 
to give them an account of what 
pailfeed in the senate the day be- 
fore, and of Catiline’s leaving 
Rome upon it. • And this makes 
the subject of the oration now be- 
fore us. 

At length, Romans, have we dri- 
ven, discarded, and pursued with the 
keenest reproaches to the very gates 
of Rome, L. Catiline, intoxicated 
with fury, bfeathing mischief, impi- 
ously plotting the destruction of his 
country, and threatening to lay waste 
this city with fire and sword. He is 
gone, he is. ^ed, he has escaped, he 
has broke fiway^ No longer shall 
that monster, that prodigy of mischief, 
plot the ruin of this city within her 
very walls. We have gained a clear 
conquest over this chief and ring- 
leader of domestic broils. His threat- 
ening dagger is no longer pointed at 
our breasts, nor shall we now any 
more tremble in the field of Mars, 
the forum, the senate-house, or with- 
in our domestic walls. In driving 
him from the city, we have forced 
his most advantageous post. We 
shall now, without opposition, carr^ 
on a just w'ar against an open enemy. 
We have efifectually ruined the man, 
and gained a glorious victory, by 
driving him from his secret plots into 
open rebellion. But how do you 
think he is overwhelmed and crashed 
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with regret, at carrying away liis dag- his attempt, you may learn from 
ger un bathed in blood, at leaving the hence, citizens, that I am only sorry 
city before he had effected my death, he went off with so few to attend 
at seeing the weapons prepared for him. 1 wish he had taken his whole 
our destruction wrested out of liis forces along with him. He has car- 
hands : in a word, that Rome is still ried: off Tongillus indeed, the object 
standing, and her citizens safa He of his cyiminal passion when a youth; 
is now quite overthrown, Ramans, he has likewise carried off Publicius 
and perceivf's himself imix)tent and and Muiiatius, whose tavern debts 
despised, often casting back his ey^!s would never have occasioned any 
upon this city, which he seoc, with commotions in the state. But how' 
regret, rescued from his destructive important are the men he has left 
jaws ; and which seems to me to re- behind him ? how" oj)pre3sed with 
joice. for having disgorged and rid debt, how powerful, how illustrious 
herself of so pestilent a citizen. by their descent ? 

But if there be any here, who blame Wbon tfeerefore 1 think of our gal- 
me for w'hat I am boasting of, as you lie legions, and tlie levies made by 
all indeed justly may, that I di^l not MeteJlus in Picenum and Lombardy, 
rather seize than, send away so capi- together witli those troops we arc 
tal an enemy : that is not my fault, daily raising ; I hold in utter coii- 
cilizons, but tli(i fault of the times, tempt that army of his, coinposotl of 
Catiline ought long ago to have suf- wretched old men of debauchees 
fered the last punishment; the cus- from the country, of rustic vagabon iS, 
tom of our ancestors, the discipline of such as have fled from their bail to 
of the empire, and the republic itself take shelter in his camp : men ready 
required it : but how many would to run away not only at the sight of 
there ha”*' been, who would not liave aii army, but of the praitor’s o' .1 
belic''ed hat J charged liim with ? could wisli he had curried likcw 
How many, who, through weakness, with him those wliom 1 see flutter ; 
would never have imagined it ? how in the forum, sauntering about 3 
many, who would even have defend- courts of justice, and even ta* .g 
ed him? how many, who, through | their places in the senate ; ineu 
wickedness, w'ould Jiave espoused lii.s '• wdth perfumes, and sinning in piiiple. 
cause ? But had 1 judged that his; Jf those still remain here, mark wJ at 
death would have put a ftnal period , I say, the deserters from the an arc 
to all your dangers, I w^obld long ago more to be dreaded than the army if- 
have ordered him to execution, at the self ; and tlie more so, because thi*y 
hazard not only of public censure, know me to be inforrrrd of all their 
but even of rny life. But when I saw, designs, yet are not in the least mov- 
that by sentencing him to the death ed by it. 1 behold the pers*- n to 
he deserved, and before you wore all whom Apulia is allotted, to horn 
fully convinced of his guilt, 1 should Etruria, to whom the territory of 
have drawm upon myself such afi cenum, to whom Cisalpine Gaul \ 
odium, as would have rendered me see the man who demanded the task 
unable to prosecute his accomplices ; of setting fire to the city, and filling 
1 brpught the matter to this ]X)int, with slaughter. They know that f 
that you might then openly and vi- am acquainted with all the secrets of 
gorously attack Catiline, when he their last nocturnal meeting : I laid 
was apparently become a public ene- them open yesterday in the senate : 

kind of an enemy I judge Catiline himself was disheartened anjLr 
Jhjp to be, and how formidable in fled ; what then can these others 
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mean I They are much mistaken if from the city, but also from the coun- 
they imagine 1 shall always use the try ? There is not a person oppress- 
samo lenity. ed with debt, 1 will not say in Rome, 

I have at last gained what I have but in the remotest corner of all Tta- 
hitherto been waiting for, to make ly, whom he has not engaged i» this 
you all sensible that a conspiracy is unparalleled confederacy of guilt. 
>p(inly formed against the state : un- . Buf to make you acquainted with 
less tlierc be any one who imagines, the variety of his talents, in all tiu 
that such as resemble Catiline may (Afferent kinds of vice ; there is not 
yet refuse to enter into his designs, a gladiator in any of our public 
H'lierc is now therefore no more room schools, remarkable for being auda- 
lor clemency ; th.o case itsel f requires cions in mischief, who does not own 
severity. Yet I will still grant them an intimacy with Catiline; not a 
ono thing ; let them quit the city, player of distinguished impudence 
let them fellow Catiline, nor sulfer and guilt, but openly boasts of hav- 
rheir miserable leader to*languish in ing been bis companion. Yet this 
their absence. Nay. I will even tell man^ trained up in the continual ex- 
them the way: it is the Aurelhm crcisc of Icwdness and villany, while 
road : if tb<iy melee haste, they may he was wastiiig in riot and debau-* 
jvrrtake him 'ictbre night. O Ifappy chory the means of virtue, and sup- 
I'e, were it. but once drained ofthis’ plies of industry, was eMolled by these 
• i jk 'd’ wiv ueNh.oy ! To me the al)- his associates for his fortitude and 
ICC »f CatiUm^ alone seems to have patience in uipportiug cold, hunger, 
ton a fresh beauty and vigour to tliirst, and vvatchirigs, AVould liis 
’ coininonweath. What villany, companions but follow him, would 
it mischief can bo devised or ima- this profligate crew of do' le ate rum 
that has not entered into hisjbut leave th(^ city ; how liarpy would 
tin .flits 1 What prisoner is to bo for ns, how fortunate for the 

)uml in all Italy, what gladiator,' common wcahli, how glorious for my 


what >ber, wh assassin, what par- 


ricide, what foiger of wills, what 
siuu^.er, whatdel aichee, what sijuan- 
d*-,er, v'lat adidtcior. what harloK 
wluit c rriipter ( oath, wh cor- 


consulship i It is not ' moderate 
dejrree of depravity, a natural or 
snpnortahic measure of guilt that 
no . prevails. Nothing less than 
murders, rapines, and conflagrations 


n.pied iMTtch w‘ liiandoneo cri* employ their thoughts. They have 
mill'd, who will iv. .vu an intimate squandered away their patrimonies, 
familiarity with O.ililine '! Whaiithey have wasted their fortunes in 
murder hp" '?en perpetrated of late | debauchery ; they have long been 


yens i i him? What act of without money, and now their cre- 


lewdii ..s speaks not him for its au- dit begins to fail them ; yet still they 
Was over man possessed of retain the same desires, though de- 
0 talents for corrupting jmuth ? prived of the means of enjoyment. 
To some he prostituted himself unna- Did they, amidst their revels and 
turally ; for others he indulged a cri- gaming, affect no other jileasures 
minal passion. Many were allured than those of lewdness and feasting, 
liy the prospect of unbounded enjoy- however desperate their case must 
ment, many by the promise of their appear, it might still notwithstanding 
parents’ death ; to which he not only be borne with. But it is altogether 
incited them, but even contributed insufferable, that the cowardly should 
Miis assistance. What a prodigious pretend to plot against the brave, the 
number of profligate wretches has he foolish against the prudent, the drun- 
just now drawn together, not only ken against the sober, the drowsy 
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against the vigilant ; who, lolling at 
feasts, embracing mistresses, stag- 
gering with wine, stuffed with vic- 
tuals, crowned with garlands, daubed 
with perfumes, wasted with intem- 
perance, belch in their conversations 
of massacring the honest, and'firing 
the city. Over such, T trust,^some 
dreadful fatality now hangs ; and th^t 
the vengeance so long due to their 
villany, baseness, guilt, and crimes, 
is cither just breaking, or just ready 
to break upon their heads. If my 
consulship, since it cannot cure, 
should cut off all these, it would add 
no small period to the duration of the 
republic. .For there is no n^tion^ 
which we have reason to fear^; no 
king who can make war upon the 
Roman people. All disturbances 
abroad, l)oth by land and sea, arc 
quelled by the virtue of one man. 
But a domestic war still remains : the 
treason, the danger; the enemy is 
within. are to combat with lux- 
ury, with madness, with villany. In 
this war I profess myself^yoiir leader, 
and take upon myself all the animo- 
sity of the desperate. Whatever can 
possibly be healed, I will heal : but 
what ought to be cut off, Twill never 
suffer to spread to the ruin of the 
city. Let them therefore depart, or 
be at rest ; but if they arc resolved 
both to remain in the city, and con- 
tinue their wonted practices, let them 
look for the punishment they deserve. 

But some there arc, Romans, who 
assert, that I have driven Catiline 
into banishment. And indeed, could 
words compass it, I would not scru- 
ple to drive them into exile too. Ca- 
tiline, to be sure, was so very timor- 
ous and modest, that he could not 
stand the w^ords of the consul ; but 
being^ ordered into banishment, im- 
mediately acquiesced and obeyed. 
Yesterday, when I ran so great a ha- 
zard of being murdered in my own 
house, 1 assembled the senate in the 
temple of Jupiter Statot, and laid the 
whole affair before the conscript fa- i 
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thers. When Catiline came thither, 
did so much as one senator accost 
or salute him ? In fine, did they re- 
gard him only as a desperate citizen, 
and not rather as an outrageous ene- 
my? Nay, the (insular senators 
quitted *that part of the house where 
he sat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here 1, that violent 
consul, who by a single word drive 
citizens into banishment, demanded 
of Catiline, whether be had not been 
at the nocturnal meeting in the house 
of M. Lecca. And when he, the 
most audacious of men, struck dumb 
by sclf-con^iction, returned no an- 
swer, I laid open the whole to the 
senate ; acquainting them with the 
transactions of that night ; where he 
had been, what was reserved for the 
next, and how he had settled the 
whole plan of the war. As he ap- 
peared disconcerted and speechless, 

1 asked what hindered his going 
upon an expedition, which he liad so 
long prepared for ; when I knew 
that he had already sent before him 
arms, axes, rods, trumpets, military 
ensigns, and that silver eagle, to 
which he had raised an impious al- 
tar in bis own house. Can 1 be said 
to have driven into banishment a man 
who had already commenced hostili- 
ties against his country ? Or is it 
credible that Manlius, an obscure 
centurion, who has pitched his camp 
upon the plains of Fesul©, would de- 
clare war against the Roman people 
in his own name : that the forces un- 
der him do not now expect Catiline 
for their general : or that he, submit- 
ting to a voluntary banishment, has, 
as some pretend, repaired to Mar- 
seilles, and not to the before-men- 
tioned camp ? 

1 O wretched condition ! not only 
of governing, but even of preserving 
the state. For should Catiline, dis- 
couraged and disconcerted by my 
counsels, vigilance, and strenuou^E^ 
care of the republic, be seized with a 
sudden dread, change his resolution, 
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desert his party, quit his hostile de> 
signs, and alter his course of war and 
guilt, into that of flight and banish- 
ment ; it will not then be said, that 
I have wrested out of his hands the 
w^eapons of insolence, that 1 have 
tonished and confounded hiih by my 
diligence, and that I have driven him 
from all his hopes and schemes : but 
he will be considered as a man inno- 
cent and uncondemned, wdio has 
been forced intoi banishment by the 
threats and violence of the consul. 
Nay, there are, wlio in this event, 
would think liim not wicked, but un- 
happy ; and me not a vigilant consul, 
but a cruel tyrant. But, 1 little re- 
gard this storm of bitter and unde- 
served censure, provided I can screen 
you from the danger of this dreadful 
and impious war. Let him only go 
into banishment and I am content it 
be ascribed to my threats. But be- 
lieve me, he has no design to go. 
My desire of avoiding jiublic envy, 
Romans, shall never induce me to 
wish you may hear of Catiline’s being 
at the head of an army, and travers- 
ing, in a hostile manner, the territo- 
ries of the republic. But assuredly 
you will hear it in three days ; and 
1 have much greater reason to fear 
being censured for Jetting him e% 
cape, than that I forced him to quit 
the city. But if men are so perverse 
as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if 
lie had been put to death ? Yet 
there is not one of those who talk of 
liis going to Marseilles, but would be 
sorry for it if it was true ; and with all 
the concern they express for him, they 
liad much rather hear of his being in 
Manlius’s camp. A s for himself, had 
he never before thought of the pro- 
ject he is now engaged in, yet such 
is his particular turn of mind, that he 
would rather fall as a robber, than 
live as an exile. But now, as nothing 
Jias happened contrary to his expec- 
tation and desire, except that I was 
left alive when he quitted Rome ; let 
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us rather wish he may go into ba- 
nishment, than complain of it. 

But why do 1 speak so much 
about one enemy An enemy too, 
who has openly proclaimed himself 
such ; and whom 1 no longer dread, 
since* as I always wished, there is 
now \ wall between us. Shall I say 
nothing of those who dissemble their 
freason, who continue at. Romo, and 
mingld in our assemblies ? With re- 
gard to these, indeed, 1 am less in- 
tent upon vengeance, than to reclaim 
them, if possible, from their errors, 
and reconcile them to the republic. 
Nor do I perceive any difliculty in 
the lyidertaking, if they will but listen 
to n?y advice. For first 1 will show 
you, citizens, of what dilTerent sorts 
of men their forces' consist, and then 
apply to each, as far as 1 am able, 
the most powerful remedies of per- 
suasion and eloquence. The first 
sort consists of those, who having 
great debts, but still greater posses- 
sions, are so passionately fond of 
the latter, tlmt they cannot bear the 
thought of infringing them. This, 
in appearance, is the most honourable 
class, for they arc rich : but their in- 
tention anTl aim is the most infamous 
of all. Art thou distinguished by 
the possession of an estate, houses, 
money, slaves, and all the conve- 
niences and superfluities of life ; and 
dost thou scruple to take from thy 
possessions, in order to add to thy 
credit ? For what is it thou cxpect- 
est 1 Is it war 1 and dost thou hope 
thy possessions will remain unvioJat- 
ed, amidst an universal invasion of 
property ? Is it new regulations 
about debts, thou hast in view ? ’Tis 
an error to expect this from Catiline. 
New regulations shall indeed be 
proffered by my means, but attended 
with public auctions, which is the only 
method to preserve those who have 
estates from ruin. And had they 
consented to this expedient sooner 
nor foolishly run out their estates in 
mortgages, they would have been* at 
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this day both richer men, and better ury and profusion* These, by buiM- 
citizens. But I have no ]?reat dread ing fine houses, by affluent living, 
of this class of men, as believing they splendid equipages, numerous attend- 
rnay be easily disengaged from the ants, and sumptuous entertainments, 
conspiracy ; or, should they persist, have plunged themselves so deeply 
they seem more likely to have re- that, in otder to retrieve 

course to imprecations than arfos. tl^r afKiirs, they must recall Sylla 
The next class consists of fhose, from his tomb. 1 say nothing of 
who thougli oppressed witli debt, yet those needy indigent rustics, whom 
hope for power, and aspire at thS they have gained over to their party, 
chief management of public ahlairs ; by the hopes of seeing the scheme 
imagining they shall obtain those of rapine renewed ; for .1 consider 
honours by throwing the state into both in the same light of robbers and 
confusion, which they despair of plunderers. But J advise them to 
during its tranquillity. To these J drop their frantic ambition, and think 
shall give the same advice as to the no more of dictatorships and ])ro- 
rest, which is, to quit all hoge of scriptions. For so deep an impres- 
succeeding in their attempts. *For sioii have the calamities of those 
first, I myself am watchful, active, times made upon the state, that not 
and attentive to the interest of the only men, hut the very beasts would 
republic : then there is on the side not bear a repetition of such outrages, 
of the honest party, great courage. The fourth is a mixed, motley mu- 
great unanimity, a vast multitude of tinous tribe, wlio have been long 
citizens, and very numerous forces ; ruined beyond hopes of recovery ; 
in fine, the immortal gods themselves and, partly through indolence, partly 
will not fail to interpose in behalf of through ill management, [)artly too 
this unconquered people, this illus- through extravagance, droop beneath 
trious empire, this fiir city, against a load of ancient debt : who perse- 
the daring attempts of guilty violence, cuted with arrests, judgments, and 
And even supposing them to accom- confiscations, are said to resort in 
plisb what they with so mtich frantic great numbers, l>otli from city and 
rage desire, do they hope to spring country, to the enemy’s camp. These 
up consuls, dictators, or kings, from \ consider, not as brave soldiers, but 
the ashes of a city, and blood of her dispirited bankrupts. If they cannot 
citizens, which with so. much trea- support themselves, let them even 
chery and sacrilege they have con- fall : yet so, that neither the city 
spired to spill ? They are ignorant nor neighbourhood may receive any 
of the tendency of their own desires, shock. For I am unable to perceive 
and that, in case of success, they why, if they cannot live with honour, 
must themselves fall a prey to some they should choose to die with in fa- 
fugitive or gladiator. The third class my : or why they should fancy it less 
consists of men of advanced age, but painful to die in company with others, 
hardened in all the exercises of war. than to perish by themselves. The 
Of this sort is Manlius, whom Cati- fifth sort is a collection of parricides, 
line now succeeds. ^ These come assassins, and ruffians of all kinds ; 
mostly from the colonics planted by whom I ask not to abandon Catiline, 
Sylla at Festtlftj ; which, I am rea- as knowing them to be inseparable, 
dy to allow, consist of the best citi- Let these even perish in their rob- 
zens, and the bravest men : but com- beries, since their number is so great, 
ing many of them to the sudden and that no prison could be found largq, 
^Ittnexpected possession of great wealth, enoug;li to contain them. The laSt " 
they ran into all the excesses of lux- class, not only in this enumeration, 
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but likewise m character and mo- ting all those advantages of which 
rals, are Catiline’s peculiar associates, we are provided, and he destitute, as 
his choice companions, and bosom the senate, the Roman knights, the 
friends ; such as you see with curled people, the city, the treasury, the 
locks, neat array, beardless, or with public revenues, all Italy, all the pro- 
beards nicely trimmed ; in full vinces, foreign states : 1 say, if omit- 

in flowing robes, and wearing Ipn- ting; all these, we only compare the 
ties instead of gowns ; whose whole con|endiiig parties between them- 
labour of life, and industry of watch- selves, it will soon appear how very 
ing, are exhausted upon midnighu low our enemies are reduced. On 
entertainments. Under this class the pne side modesty contends, on 
wc may rank all gamesters, whore- the other petulance : here chastity, 
masters, and the lewd and lustful of there pollution : Jierc integrity, there 
every denomination. These slim treachery : here piety, there profane- 
delicate youths, practised in all the ness ; here resolution, there rage : 
arts ofraising and allayir^ the amorous here honour, there baseness: here 
fire, not only know to sing and dance, moderation, there unbridled licen- 
but on occasion can aim the murder- tiqiisness : in short, equity, temper- 
ing dagger, and administer the poi- auce, fortitude, prudence, struggle 
soiious draught. Unless these de- with iniquity, luxury, cowardice, 
part, unless these perish, know, that rashness ; every virtue with every 
was even Catiline himself to fall, we vice. Lastly, the contest lies between 
shall still have a nursery of CatiJines wealth and indigence, sound and de- 
in the state. But what can this mi- praved reason, strength of iinder- 
serablc race have in view ? Do they standing and frenzy ; in fine, be- 
purpose to carry their wenches along tween well-grounded hope, and the 
with them to the camp! Indeed, most absolute despair. In such a 
how can they be without them these conflict and struggle as this, was 
cold winter nights ? But have they even human aid to fail, will not the 
considered of the Apenninc frosts immortal gods enable such illustri- 
and snows? or do they imagine they ous virtue to triumph over such corn- 
will be the abler to endure the rigours plicated vice ? 

of winter, for having learned to dance Such, Romans, being our present 
naked at revels 1 O formidaAle situation, do you, as I have before 
and tremendous war 1 w'herc Cati- advised, watch and keep guard 
line’s prcEtorian guard consists of in your private houses : for as to 
such a dissolute effeminate crew. what concerns the public tranquillity, 
Against these gallant troops of and the defence of the city, 1 have 
your adversary, prepare, O Romans, taken care to secure that, without 
your garrisons and armies : and first, tumult or alarm. The colonies and 
to that battered and maimed gladia- municipal towns, having received no- 
tor, oppose your "-consuls and gene- tice from me of Catiline’s nocturnal 
rals ; next, against that outcast mise- retreat, will be upon their guard 
rable crew, lead forth the flow^er and against him. The band of giadia- 
'strength of all Italy. The walls of tors, whom Catiline always depended 
our colonies and free towns will ea- upon, as his best and surest support, 
sily resist the efforts of Catiline’s rus- though in truth they are better af- 
tic troops. But I ought not to run fected than some part of the patri- 
the parallel farther, or compare your cians, are nevertheless taken care of 
other resources, preparations, and in such a manner, as to be in the 
defences, to the indigence and na- power of the republic. Q. Metellus 
kedness of that robber. But if omit^ the praetor, whom, foreseeing , Cati- 
VoL. II. Nos. 23 24. 
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line’s flight, 1 scut into Gaul and 
the district of Picenum, will either 
wholly crush the traitor, or baffle all 
his motions and attempts. And lo 
settle, ripen, and bring all other mat- 
ters to a conclusion, I am just going 
to lay them before the senate, wjiich 
you see now assenjbliiig. A% for 
those therefore who continue in the 
city, and were left behind by CatH 
line, for the destruction of it and us 
all; though thcjy are enemies, yet 
as by birth they are likewise fellow- 
citizens, I again and again admonish 
them, that my lenity, whicli to some 
may have ratlier appeared reniiss- 
ness, has been waiting only for 
opportunity of demonstrating the €^r- 
tainty of the plot. As for the rest, J 
shall never forget that this is my 
country, that I am its consul, and 
that I think it my duly either to live 
with my countrymen, or die for them. 
There is no guard upon the gates, 
none to watch tlie roads ; if any one 
has a mind to withdraw himself, lie 
may go wherever he pleases. But 
whoever makes the least titir within 
the city, so as to be cauglit not only 
in any overt act, but even in any plot 
or attempt against the republic ; he 
shall know, that there are in it vigi- 
lant consuls, excellent magistrates, 
and a resolute senate ; that there are 
arms, and a yirison, which our ances- 
tors provided as the avenger of ma- 
nifest and atrocious cripes. 

And all this shall be transacted in 
such a mannei, citizens, that tlie 
greatest disorders sliall be quelled 
without the least hurry ; tlie greatest 
dangers without any tumult; a do- 
mestic and intestine war, the most 
cruel and desperate of any in our 
memory, by me, your only leader and 
general, in my gown ; which I will 
manage so, that, as far as it is possi- 
ble, not one even of the guilty shall 
suffer punishment in the c[ty : but if 
their audaciousness and my country’s 
danger should necessarily drive me 
this mild resolution ; yet 1 will 
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effect, what in m cruel and treache- 
rous a war could hardly be hoped for, 
that not one honest man shall fall, 
but all of you be safe by the punish- 
ment of a few. This I promise, ci- 
ti;^s, not from confldence in 
B^Jbwn prudence, or from any hu- 
man counsels, but from the many 
evident declarations of ihe gods, by 
whose impulse I am led into this per- 
suasion ; who assist us, not as they 
used to do, at a distance, against fo- 
reign and remote enemies, but by 
their present help and protection de- 
fend their temples and our houses. 
It is your pi^rt, therefore, citizens, 
to worship, implore, and pray to 
them, that since all our enemies are 
now subdued both by land and sea, 
they would continue to preserve this 
city, which was designed by them for 
the most beautiful, the most flourish- 
ing and most powerful on earth, from 
the detestable treasons of its own de- 
sperate citizens. 

Whitivort/i^s Cicero, 

§ Bl. Part of Cicero’s Oration 
against Verres. 

The time is conic, Fathers, when 
that which has long been wished for, 
towards allaying tlie envy your order 
ha'^s been subjenU to, and removing 
the imputations against trials, is (not 
by liuman contrivance but superior 
direction ) eff(^ctually put in our pow- 
er. All opinion has long prevailed, 
not only here at home, but likewise 
in foreign countries, both dangerous 
to you, and pernicious to the state, 
viz. tliat in prosecutions, men of 
wealth arc always safe, however 
clearly convicted. There is now to 
be brouglit upon his trial before you, 
to the confusion, I hope, of the pro- 
pagators of this slanderous imputa- 
tion, one who.se life and actions con- 
demn him in the opinion of all im- 
partial persons, but w'ho, according 
to his own reckoning, and declared 
dependence upon his riches, is al- 
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ready acquitted ; 1 mean Caius Ver- unalienable rights of ineu. His nod 
res. If that sentence is passed upon has decided all causes in Sicily for 
him which his crimes deserve, your these three years ; and his decisions 
authority, Fathers, will be venerable have broken all law, all precedent, all 
and sacred in the eyes of the puj^Jic : right. 1'Jic sums he has, by arbitra- 
but if his great riclies should big^ou ry taxes and unheard of impositions, 
in his favour, 1 shall stilPgain 'o&e extorted from the industrious poor, 
point, viz. to make it apparent to all are*not to be computed. The most 
the world, that what was w'anting iq, faithful allies of the commonwealth 
this case w'as not a criminal nor a have been treated as eneinicf Jlo- 
prosecutor, but justice and adequate man citizens have, like slavt^s, been 
punishment. pul to death wdth torture.^. Tlie 

To pass over the shameful irregii- most atrocious criminals, for money, 
larities of his youth, what does his have been exempted from the de- 
qua?storship, the first public employ- served punishments ; and men of 
raciit he held, what ddfes it exhibit, the most unexceptionable characters 
but one continued scene of villanies? coudemned, and banished, unheard. 
(?neius Carho plundered of the pub- Tile harbours, though sufficiently 
lie money by his own treasurer, a fortified, and the gates of strong 
consul stripped and betrayed, an ar- towns, opened to pirates and rava- 
my deserted and reduced to want, gers; the soldiery and sailors be- 


a jirovince robbed, the civil and re- longing to a province under the pro- 
ligious rights of a people violated, tection of the commonwealth, starved 
The employment he held in Asia to death ; whole fleets, to the great 
Minor and Pamphilia, what did it detriment of the province, suffered to 
produce but the ruin of those conn- perish ; the ancient monuments of 
tries ? in which houses, cities, and either Sicilian or Roman greatness, 
temples, were robbed by him. What the statues of heroes and princes, 
was his conduct in his praetorsliip carried off ; and the temples stripped 
here at home? Let the plundered of the images. The infamy of his 
temples, and public works neglected, lewdness* has been such as decency 


that he might embezzle the money forbids to describe ; nor will 1, by 
intended for carrying tliein on, beur mentioning particulars, put those un- 
witness. But his praetorship in Si- fortunate persons to fresh pain, who 
cily crowns all his works of wicked- have not been able to save their wdves 
ness, and finishes a lasting moiiu- and daughters from his impurity. 
m(*rit to his infamy. The mischiefs And these his atrocious crimes have 
done by him in that country during been committed in so public a man- 
the three years of his iniquitous ad- ner, that there is no one who has 
ministration, are such, thal many lieard of his name, but could reckon 
years, under the wisest and best of up his actions. — Having, by his irii- 
pnetors, will not be sufficient to re- quitous sentences, filled the prisons 
store things to the condition in which with the most industrious and de- 
hc found them. For it is notorious, serving of the people, he then pro^ 
that, during the time of his tyranny, ceeded to order numbers of Roman 
the Sicilians neither enjoyed the pro- citizens to be strangled in the gaols ; 
tection of their own original laws, of so that the exclamation, “ I am a ci- 
the regulations made for their bene- tizen of Rome !” which has often, in 
fit by the Roman senate upon their the most distant regions, and among 
coming under the protection of the the most barbarous people, been a 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and protection, was of no service to them, 
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but on the contrary, brought a spee- 
dier and more severe punishment 
upon tliein. 

I ask now, Verres, what you have 
to advance against this charge ? Will 
you pretend to deny it ? Will you 
pretend that any thing false, that 
even any thing aggravated, is alle|;ed 
against you? Had any prince, or 
any stiite, committed the same out- 
rage against the privilege of Romal! 
citizens, sliould we not think we had 
sufficient ground for declaring iimne- 
diate war against them ? What pu- 
nishment ought then to be inflicted 
upon a tyrannical and wicked prffitor, 
who dared, at no greater distance 
than Sicily, within sight of the Ifa- 
Jian coast, to put to the infamous 
death of crucifixion that unfortunate 
and innocent citizen Publius Gavius 
Cosanus, only for his having asserted 
his privilege of citizenship, and de- 
clared his intention of appealing to 
the justice of his country against a 
cruel oppressor, who had unjustly 
confined him in a prison a^ Syracuse, 
from whence he had just made his 
escape ? The unhappy man, arrest- 
ed as he was going to embark for his 
native country, is brought bfjforc the 
wicked pra*tor. With eyes darting 
fury, and a countenance distorted with 
cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of 
his rage to be siTip[>ed, and»rods to be 
brought; accusing him, but without 
the least shadow of^evidence, or even 
of suspicion, of haviiig come to Sicily 
as a spy. It was in vain that the un- 
happy man cried out, “ I am a Ro- 
man citizen ; I have served under 
Lucius Pretius, who is now at Pa- 
iiormus, and will attest my inno- 
cence.” The blood-thirsty praetor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own 
defenefe, ordered the infamous pu- 
iij.shmentto be inflicted. Thus, Fa- 
thers, was an innocent Roman citi- 
ijpublicly mangled with scourg- 
whibt the only words he utter- 

amidst his cruel sufferings, were, 
^*1 am a Roman citizen With 
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these he hoped to defend himseL 
from violence and infamy ; but of so 
little service was this privilege to 
him, that while he was thus asserting 
his citizenship, the order was given 
foyl^ execution — foi» his execution 
u|mi the Cross ! 

0 liberty ! — O sound once delight- 
ful to every Roman ear ! — O sacred 
privilege of Roman citizenship ! — 
once sacred ! — now trampled upon ! 
— But what then ? Is it come to 
this? Shall an inferior magistrate, 
a governor who holds his whole 
power of the Roman peo])]e, in a 
Roman provfhce, within sight of 
Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire 
and red-hot plates of iron, and at the 
last put to the infamous death of the 
I cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall nei- 
ther the cries of innocence expiring 
in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman common wealtli, nor the fear 
of the justice of his country, restrain 
the licentious and wanton cruelty of 
a monster, who, in confidence of his 
riches, strikes at the root of liberty, 
and sets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with expressing my 
hopes, that your wisdom and justice, 
Fathers, will not, by suffering the 
j atrocious and unexampled insolence 
jof Caius Verres to escape the due 
i punishment, leave room to apprehend 
jtlic danger of a total subversion of 
authority, and introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. 

Cicero*$ Orations, 

^ 32. The Oration which was spo^ 
ken hy Pericles, at the public Fu- 
neraJl of those Athenians who 
had been first killed in the Pelo- 
ponnesian TFIar. 

Many of those who have spoken 
before me on occasions of this kind, 
have commended the author of that 
law which we are now obeying, for 
having instituted an oration to the 
honour of those who sacrifice their 
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ives in fighting for their country. 

. For my part, I think it sufficient for 
men who have approved their virtue 
in action, by action to be honoured 
for it — by such as you see the public 
gratitude now^^performing aboujt^this 
funeral ; and that the virtui^s of mUny 
ought not to be endangered by the 
management of any one person, 
when their credit must precariously 
depend on his oration, which may 
be good, and may be bad. Dif- 
ficult indeed ‘ it is, judiciously to 
handle a subject, where even proba- 
ble truth will hardly gain assent. 
The hearer, enlightened by a long ac- 
quaintance, and warm in his affec- 
tions, may quickly pronounce every 
thing unfavourably expressed, in re- 
spect to what he wishes and what 
he knows ; whilst the stranger pro- 
nouriceth all exaggerated, through 
envy of those deeds which he is con- 
scious are above his own achieve- 
ment. For th(i praises bestowed on 
others are then only to be endured, 
when men imagine they can do those 
feats they hear to have been done ; 
they envy what they cannot equal, 
and immediately pronounce it false. 
Yet, as this solemnity has received its 
sanction from the authority of our an- 
cestors, it is my duty also to obey^the 
law, and to endeavour to procure, so 
far as I am able, the good will and ' 
approbation of all my audience. 

I shall therefore begin first with 
our forefathers, since both justice and 
decency require we should, on this 
occasion, bestow on them an honour- 
able remembrance. In this our country 
they kept themselves always firmly 
settled ; and, through their valour, 
handed it down free to every since- 
succeeding generation. — Worthy, in- 
deed, of praise are they, and yet 
more worthy are our immediate fa- 
thers ; since, enlarging their own in- 
heritance into the extensive empire 
which we now possess, they bequeath- 
ed that their work of toil to us their 
sons. Yet even these successes, we 
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ourselves, here present, we who arc 
yet in the strength and vigour of our 
days, have nobly improved, and have 
made such provisions for this our 
Athens, that now it is all-suiHcient in 
itself to answer every exigence of 
war and of peace. I mean not here 
to recite those martial exploits by 
which these ends were accomplished, 
or the resolute defences we ourselves 
andiour forefathers have made against 
the formidable invasions of Barba- 
rians and Greeks. Your own know- 
ledge of these will excuse the long 
detail. But, by what methods wc 
have risen to this lieight of glory and 
power ; by what polity, and by what 
C 4 friduct, wc are thus aggrandized ; 
I shall first endeavour to show, and 
then proceed to-the praise of the de- 
ceased. Tliesc, in my opinion, can 
be 110 impertinent topics on this oc- 
casion ; the discussion of them must 
be beneficial to this numerous com- 
pany of Athenians and of strangers. 

We are happy in a form of govern- 
ment which cannot envy the laws of 
our neighbours ; for it hath served as 
a model to others, but is original at 
Athens. And this our form, as com- 
mitted ^ot to the few, but to the 
whole body of the people, is called a 
democracy. IIow different soever, 
in a private capacity, we all enjoy the 
'same general equality our laws are 
fitted to preserve ; and superior ho- 
nours, just as we excel. The public 
administration W not confined to a 
particular family, but is attainable 
only by merit. Poverty is not an 
hindrance, since whoever is able to 
serve his country meets with no ob- 
stacle to preferment from his first 
obscurity. The offices of the state 
we go through without obstructions 
from one another ; and live together 
in the mutual endearments of private 
life without suspicions; not itngry 
with a neighbour for blowing the 
bent of his own humour, nor putting 
on that countenance of discontent, 
which pains, though it caoAot pu* 
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nish ; so that in private life we con- 
verse together without diffidence or 
damage, whilst we dare not, on any 
account, offend against the .public, 
through the reverence we bear to the 
magistrates and the laws, chiefly to 
those enacted for redress of thotin-l 
jured, and to those unwrittent a 
breach of which is allowed disgrace. ! 
Our laws have furtlier provided for 
the mind most frequent intermisiions 
of care, by the appointment of public 
recreations and sacrifices throughout 
the year, elegantly performed with a 
peculiar ix)mp, the daily delight of 
which is a charm that puts melan- 
choly to flight. I'lie grandeur of this 
our Athens causes the producer of the 
whole earth to bt.* imported here, by 
which we rejip a familiar enjoyment, 
not more of the delicacies of our own 
growth, than of those of other na- 
tions. 

In the afiairs of war we excel those 
of our enemies, who adhere to me- 
thods opposite to oiir own ; for wc 
lay open Athens to general resort, 
nor ever drive any strnrigrt* from us, 
whom either improvement or curio- 
sity hath brought amongst us, lestziny 
enemy should burl us by seekjg what 
is never concealed : w(‘ place not so 
great a confidence in the prepara- 
tives and artifices of war as in tlie na- 
tive warmth of our souls intpelling us 
to action. In point of education, 
the youth of some ppople are inured, 
by a course of labdjp)us exercise, to 
supf>ort toil and hardship like men ; 
but we, notwitlistandiag our easy 
and elegant way of life, face all the 
dangers of war as intrepidly as they. 
This may be, proved by facts, since 
the Lacedemonians never invade our 
territories, barely with their own, but 
with the united strength of all their 
confederates. Bui when we invade 
the dpmji^s of Otir neighbours, for 
the we con<|aer without dif- 

an enemy’s country, those 
fni in defence of their own ha- 
The strength of our whole 


force, no enemy hath yet ever expe- 
rienced, because it is divided by our 
naval expeditions, or engaged in the 
different quarters of our service by 
land. But if any where they engage 
and defeat a small party forces, 
they boastingly ^ive it out a total de- 
feat; and, if they are beat, they were 
certainly overpowered by our united 
strength. What though from a state 
of inactivity, rather than laborious ex- 
ercise, or with a natural, rather than 
an acquired valour, vVe learn to en- 
counter danger ; this good at least 
w^e receive 1‘rom it, that we never 
droop under liie apprehension ol’ pos- 
sible mislbrtunes, and when we ha- 
zard the danger, are found no less 
courageous than those who are con- 
tinually inured to it. In these re- 
spects, our whole community deserves 
justly to be admired, and in many we 
have yet to rnoiitiou. 

hi our manner of living we show 
an elegance tempered with frugality, 
and we cultivate philosophy, without 
enervating tlie mind. Wc display 
our wealth in the season of benefi- 
cence, and not in the vanity of dis- 
course. A confession of poverty is 
disgrace to no man ; no effort to avoid 
it is disgrace indeed. There is visi- 
bly^ in the .same persons, an attention 
to their own private concerns, and 
those of‘ the public ; and in others, 
engaged in the labours of life, there 
is a ex>inpcte!iit skill in the affairs of 
government. For we are the only 
people who think him that does not 
nujddJe in stale affairs — not indolent, 
but good for nothing. And yet we 
pass the soundest judgment, and are 
quick at catching the right apprehen- 
sions of things, not thinking tliat 
words are prejudicial to actions ; but 
rather the not being duly prepared 
by previous debate, before w^e are 
obliged to proceed to execution. 
Herein consists our distinguishing ex- 
cellence, that in the hour of action 
we show the greatest courage, and 
yet debate before-hand the expedi- 
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ency of our measures. The courage 
of others is the result of ignorance ; 
deliberation makes them cowards. 
And those undoubtedly must be own- 
ed to have the greatest souls, who 
most acutely swsiblc of the miseries 
of war and the sweats of peace, are 
not hence in the least deterred froui 
facing danger. 

In acts of beneficence, farther, wd^ 
differ from the many. We preserve 
friends, not by receiving, but by con- 
ferring obligations. For he who 
does a kindness, hath the advantage 
over him who, by the law of gratitude, 
becomes a debtor to b^s benefactor. 
The person obliged is compelled to 
act the more insipid part, conscious 
that a return of kindness is merely a 
payment, and not an obligation. And 
we alone are splendidly beneficent to 
others, not so much from interested 
niolives, as for the credit of pure li- 
berality. I sliall sum up what yet 
remains, by only adding, that our 
Athens, in general, is tlu‘ school of 
Greece ; and that every single Athe- 
nian among is excellently Ibrmed. 

his personal (jualifications, for all 
the various scenes of active life, act- 
ing with a most graceiul demeanour, 
and a most ready habit of desjiaich. 

That 1 have not, on tiiis occasi(|n, 
made use of a pomp of words, but the 
truth of facts, that height to which, 
by such a conduct, this state hathi 
risen, is an undeniable proof. For I 
we are now the only people of the 
world, who are found by exiierience 
to be greater than in report ; the only 
people who, repelling the attacks of 
an invading enemy, exempts tlieir 
defeat from the blush of indignation, 
and to their tributaries no disconteut, 
as if subject to men unworthy to 
command. That we deserve our 
])owT.r, wc need no evidence to ma- 
nifest ; WG have great and signal 
proofs of this, which entitle us to the 
admiration of the present and of fu- 
ture ages. We want no Homer to 
be the herald of ouv praise ; no poet 
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to deck off a history with the charms 
of verse, where the opinion of ex- 
ploits must suffer by a strict relation. 
Every sea hath been opened by our 
fleets, and every hind been |>ene- 
trated by our armies, which have 
evefy where left behind them eternal 
monuments of our enmity and our 
friendship. 

Tn the just defence of such a state, 
thest? victims of their own valour, 
scorning the ruin threatened to it, 
have valiantly fought, and bravely 
died. And every one of those who 
survive is ready, 1 am persuaded, to 
sacrifice life in such a cause. And 
for tliis reason Jiave I enlarged so 
mdeh on national jioints, to give the 
clearest j>roof, that in the present war 
wc have mori; at stake than nion 
whose public advantages are not so 
valuable ; and to illustrate by actual 
evidences how great a commendation 
is due U) them who are now my sub- 
I jects, and tlie gn^atest part of which 
j they have already received. For the 
j encomiums with wliich [ have cele- 
brated the ’state, have been Cf^ped 
for it by the brav c‘ry of these, aiii of 
men like these. And such compli- 
ments might be thought too high and 
exaggerated, if passed on any Grecians 
but them aluitie; The fatal period to 
which these gallant souls are now re- 
duced, is the surest evidence of their 
merit — an evidence begun in their 
lives, and completed by their deaths : 
for it is a debt iSf justice to pay su- 
perior honours to men, who have de- 
voted their lives in ^gliting for their 
country, though inferior to otiiers in 
every virtue but that of valour. Their 
last service effacetli all former de- 
merits — it extends to the public; 
tlieir private demeanors reached only 
to a few. Yet not one of these was 
at all induced to shrink from danger, 
through fondness of those delights 
which the peaceful affluent life be- 
stows ; not one was the less lavish of 
his life, though that flattering hope 
attendant upon want, that poverty at 
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length might be exchanged for afflu- 
ence. One passion there was in their 
minds much stronger than these, the 
desire of vengeance on their enemies. 
Regarding this as the most honour- 
able prize of dangers, they boldly 
rushed towards the mark, to seeif^ re- 
venge, and then to satisfy thosd se^ 
condary passions. The uncertain 
event they had already secured in 
hope ; what their eyes showed [Main- 
ly must be done, they trusted their 
owh valour to accomplish, thinking 
it more glorious to defend themselves 
and dife in the attempt, than to yield 
and live. From the reproach of cow- 
ardice, indeed, they fled, but present- 
ed their bodies to the shock of battfc ; 
when, insensible of fear, but triumph- 
ing in hope, in the doubtful charge 
they instantly drop ; and thus dis- 
charged the duty which brave men 
owe to their country. 

As for you, who now survive thorn, 
it is your business to pray for a 
better fate — but to think it your 
duty also to preserve the game spirit 
and li^S^th of courage against your 
enemtes^ not judging the expediency 
of this from a mere harangue — where 
any man, indulging a flow oY words, 
may tell you, what you yourselves 
know as well as he, ho%j|nany advan- 
tages there are in flgming valiantly 
against your enemies — rather 
making the daily increasing gran- 
deur of this comnii|mty the object of 
your thoughts, aril growing quite 
enamoured of it. Aitd, when it 
really appears great to your appre- 
hensions, think again, that this gran-j 
deur was acquired by brave and va- 
liant men; by men who knew their 
duty, and in the moments of action 
were sensible of shame ; who, when- 
ever tHeir attempts were unsuccess- 
thought it dishotioatable their 
cowtry should stand in need of any 
thiiig their valour could do for it, 
and so made it the most glorious pre- 
^t. Bestowing thus their lives on the 
they have every one received 


a praise that will never decay, a se- 
pulchre that will be most illustrious. 
Not that in which their bones lie 
mouldering, but that in which their 
fame is preserved, to be on every oc- 
casion, when honouit'is the employ 
of cither •word or act, eternally re- 
men^ered. This whole earth is the 
sepulchre of illustrious men ; nor is 
It the inscription on the columns in 
their native soil that alone shows 
their merit, but the memorial of them, 
better than all inscriptions, in every 
foreign nation, reposited more dura- 
bly ill universal remembrance than 
on their own*tomb. From this very 
vnoinent, emulating these noble pat- 
terns, placing your happiness in li- 
berty, and liberty in valour, be pre- 
pared to encounter all the dangers of 
war. For, to be lavish of life is not 
so noble in those whom misfortunes 
have reduced to misery and despair, 
as in men who hazard the loss of a 
comfortable subsistence, and the en- 
joyment of all the blessings this 
world aflbrds, by an unsuccessful en- 
terprise. Adversity, after a series 
of case and affluence, Sinks deeper 
into the heart of a man of spirit, than 
the stroke of death insensibly receiv- 
ed in the vigour of life and -public 
hope. 

For this reason, the parents of 
those who are now gone, whoever of 
them may be attending here, 1 do 
not bewail ; — I shall rather comfort. 
It is well known to what unhappy 
accidents they were liable from the 
moment of their birth ; and that hap- 
piness belongs to men M^ho have 
reached the most glorious period of 
life, as these now have who are tb you 
the source of sorrow ; those, whose 
life hath received its ample measure, 
happy in its continuance, and equal- 
ly happy in its conclusion. I know 
itHn truth a difficult task to fix com- 
fort in those breasts which will have 
frequent remembrances, in seeing the 
happiness of others, of what they 
once themselves enjoyed. And sor* 
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row flows not from the absence of 
those good things we have never yet 
experienced, but from the loss of 
those to which we have been acciis- 
foraed. They, who are not yet by 
age exempted from issue, should be 
comforted in the hope ol^ hiding 
more. The children yet to be TOrn 
will be a private benefit to sortie, in 
causing them to forget such as no 
longer are, and will he. a double be- 
nefit to their country, in preventing its 
desolation, and providing for its se- 
curity. For those persons cannot in 
common justice be regarded as mem- 
bers of equal value to tlnfpublic, who 
have no children to expose to danger 
for its safety. But you, whose age 
is already far advanced, compute the 
greatf'r share of happiness your long- 
er time hath aflbrded for so much 
gain, persuaded in yourselves the re- 
mainder will be but short, and en- 
lighten that space by the glory gain- 
•ed by tliesc. It is greatness of soul 
alone that never grows old ; nor is 
it wealth that delights in the latter 
stage of life, as some give out, so 
much as honour. 

To you, the sons and brothers of 
the deceased, whatever number of 
you are here, a field of hardy conten- 
tion is opened. For him, wlio no 
longer is, every one is ready to com- 
mend, so that to whatever height you 
push your deserts, you will scarce 
ever be thought to equal, but to be 
somewhat inferior, to these. Envy 
will exert itself against a competitor 
whilst life remains ; but when death 
stops the competition, affection will 
applaud without restraint. 

If, after this, it be expected from 
me to say any thing to you, who are 
now reduced to a state of widowhood, 
about female virtue, I shall express it 
all in one short admonition ; — ^It is 
your ^eatest glory not to be An- 
cient in the virtue peculiar to your 
sex, and to give the men as little 
handle as possible to talk of your be- 
haviour, whether well or ill 


I I have now discharged the pro- 
ivince allotted me by the laws, and 
said what I thought most pertinent 
to this assembly. Our departed 
friends have by facts been already 
honoured. Their children, from this 
day 6!1 they arrive at manhood, shall 
be educated at the public expense of 
the state,* which hath appointed so 
toneficia] a meed for these, and all 
futurtf relics of the public contests. 
For wherever the greatest rewards 
are proposed for virtue, there the best 
of patriots are ever to be found. — 
Now, let every one respectively in- 
dulge the decent grief for his depart- 
ed friends, and then retire. 

Thucydides, 

§ 33. The Character of Sylla. 

Sylla died after he had laid down 
the dictatorship, and restored liberty 
to the republic, and, with an uncom- 
mon greatness of mind, lived many 
months as a private senator, and with 
perfect security, in that city where 
he had exercised the most blq^P^ ty- 
ranny : but nothing was thou^t to 
be greater in his character, than that, 
during tlft; three years in which the 
Marians were masters of Italy, be 
neither dissei^Hed his resolution of 
1 pursuing theirtcby arms, nor neglect- 
ed the war which he had upon his 
hands ; but thought it his duty, first 
to chastise a fore^n enemy, before 
he took his reveilge uixin citizens. 
His family w^as noble and patrician, 
which yet, through the indolency of 
his ancestors, had made no figure in 
the republic for many generations, 
and was almost sunk into obscurity, 
till he produced it again into light, 
by aspiring to the honours of the 
state. He was a lover and patron of 
polite letters, having been cartMiilly 
instituted himself in all the learning 
of Greece and Rome ; but from a 


* The law was, that they dKnild be instructed 
at the public expense, and when come to age 
presented with a complete sub of armour, and 
DODoured with the first seats in all public ptacet. 
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peculiar gayety of temper, and fond- 
ness for the company of mimics and 
players, was drawn, when young, in- 
to a life of luxury and pleasure ; so 
that when he was sent qiiaastor to 
Marius, in the Jugurthine war, Ma- 
rius complained, that in so rou^ and 
desperate a service chance had givfn 
him so soft and delicate a quiestor. 
But, whether roused by the example,* 
or stung by the reproach of hfs ge- 
neral, he l)ehav(3d himself in that 
charge with the greatest vigour and 
courage, suffering no man to outdo 
him in any part of military duty or 
labour, making himself equal and fa- 
miliar even to the lowest of the sol-« 
diers, and obliging them by alibis 
good offices and his money: so that 
he soon acquired the favour of his 
army, with the character of a brave 
and skilful commander ; and lived to 
drive Marius himself, banished and 
proscribed, into that very province 
where he had been contemned by 
him at first as his quaistor. He had 
a wonderful faculty of concealing his 
pai IP and purfxisrs ; and was so 
di ^t from liiuiself in different cir- 
cumstances, that he scerrie<l as it were 
to be . two men in one : no«inan was 
ever more mild and moderate before 
victory ; none more Ub^y and cruel 
after it. in war, hif^fiTactised the 
same art that he had seen |so success- 
ful to Marius, of raising a kind of 
enthusiasm and epptempt of danger 
in his arrays by tjk! forgery of au- 
spices and divine admonitions ; for 
which end, he carried alw^ays about 
with him a little statue of Ajjollo, ta- 
ken from the temple of Delphi ; and 
whenever he had resolved to give bat- 
tle, used to embrace it in sight of the 
soldiers, and beg the sp^dy confir- 
mation of its promises to him. From 
an ^interrupted course of success 
and prosperity, he assumed a sur- 
name, unknown before to- the Ro- 
mans, of Felix, or the Fortunate; 
and would have been fortunate in-j 
deed, says Velleius, if his life hadj 


ended with his victories. Pliny calls 
it a wicked title, drawn from the 
blood and oppression of his country ; 
for which posterity would think him 
more unfortunate, even than those 
whom he had put to.dcath. He had 
one |e]ic*ty, howeveir, peculiar to him- 
sel^^qf being the only man in history, 
in whom the odium of the most bar- 
b^ous cruelties was extinguished by 
the gtery of his groat acts. Cicero, 
though he had a good opinion of his 
cause, yet detested the inhumanity 
of his victory, and never speaks of 
him with respect, nor of his govern- 
ment but a!#a proper tyranny ; call- 
ing him, a master of three most pes- 
tilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty.” 
He was the first of Jiis family whose 
dead body was burnt ; for, having 
ordered Marius’s remains to be taken 
out of his grave, and thrown into the 
river Anio, he was apprehensive of 
the same insult upon his own, if lefl 
to the usual way of burial. A little 
before his death, he made his own 
epitaph, the sum ofwhich w^as, that 
no man had ever gone beyond him, 
in doing good to Ids friends, or hurt 
to his enemies.” 

Middleton, 

The Character of Pompey. 

Pompey had early acquired the sur- 
name of the Great, by that sort of 
merit which, from the constitution of 
the republic, necessarily made him 
great ; a fame and success in war, 
superior to what Rome had ever 
known in the most celebrated of her 
generals. He had triumphed, at 
three several times, over the three 
different parts of the knowm world, 
Europe, Asia, Africa ; and by his 
victories had almost doubled the ex- 
tent, as w^ell as the revenues of the 
Aoman dominion ; for, as he declared 
to the people on his return from the 
Mithridatic war, he had found the 
lesser Asia the Wndary, but left it 
the middle of their empire. He was 
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about six years older than Csesar ; and striking. Ilis person was ex- 
and while Caesar, immersed in plea- iremely graceful, and imprinting re- 
sures, oppressed with debts, and sus- spect ; yet with an air of reserved 
pected by all honest men, W'as hardly haughtiness, which became the ge- 
able to show his head, Poinpey was neral better than the citizen. His 
flourishing in ibe height of power parts were plausible, rather than 
and glory ; and by the consent pf all jgreaf^' specious, rather than pene- 
parties, placed at the head of th<?^e- tmtiilg ; and his views of politics but 
public. This was the post that his narrow ; for his chief instrument of 
ambition seemed to aim at, to be the governing was dissimulation ; yet he 
first man in Rome ; the leadefr, not had ndlt always the art to conceal his 
the tyrant of his country ; for he real sentiments. As he was a better 
more than once liad it iu his power soldier than a statesman, so what he 
to have made himself the master of gained in the camp he usually lost in 
it without any risk, if his virtue, or the city ; and thougli adored when 
liis phlegm at least, had ffot restrain- abroad, was often aflronted and rnor- 
ed him : but he lived in a })erpetual tified at home, till the imprudent op- 
expectation of receiving from the gift position of the senate drove him to 
of the people, what he did not care to that alliance with Crassusand Ciesar, 
seize by force ; and, by fomenting which proved fatal both to himself 
the disorders of the city, hoped to and the rejiublic. He took in these 
drive them to the necessity of ere- two, not as the partners, but the ini- 
ating him dictator. It is an obser- nisters rather of bis power ; that by 
vatioii of all the historians, that while giving them some share with him, he 
‘•"CiBsar made no difference of power, might make his own authority uncon- 
whether it was conferred or usurped, trollable : he had no reason toappre- 
whether over those who loved, or heiid that they could ever prove his 
those wlio feared him ; Pompey seem- rivals ; since neither of 
ed to value none but what was offer- any credit or character of that 
ed ; nor to have any desire to govern, which alone could raise them above 
but with the good will of the govern- the laws; •a superior fame and expe- 
ed. What leisure he found from his rieiice in war, with the militia of the 
wars, he employed in the stildy o{ empire at thehy|^votion ; all this was 
polite letters, and especially of elo- purely his till, by cherishing 

quence, iu which he would have ac- Caesar, and throwing into his hands 
quired great fame, if his genius had the only thing which he wanted, 
not drawn him to the more dazzling arms and military command, he made 
glory of arms ; yet he pleaded seve- him at last too strong for himself, 
ral causes with applause, in the de- and never began to fear him till it 
fence of his friends and clients ; and was too late. Cicero warmly dis- 
some of them in conjunction with suaded both his union and his breach 
Cicero. His language was copious with Caesar ; and after the rupture, 
and elevated; his senfimcnls just ; as warmly still, the thought of giving 
his voice sweet ; his action noble, him battle : if any of these counsels 
and full of dignity. But his talents had been followed, Pompey had pre- 
were belter formed for arms than the served his life and honour, and the 
gown; for though in both he observ- republic its liberty. But he was 
ed the same discipline, a perpetual urged to his fate by a natural super- 
modesty, temperance, and gravity of stition, and attention to those vain 
outward behaviour ; yet in the license auguries, with which he was flatter- 
of camps the example was more rare ed by all the Haruspiees t he had 
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seen the same temper in Marius and 
Sylla, and observed the li^ppy effects 
of it : but they assumed it only out 
of policy, he out of principle : they 
used it to animate their soldiers, 
when they had found a probable op- 
portunity of fighting : but he, inst 
all prudence and probability, 
couraged by it to fight to his oin^n 
ruin. He saw his mistakes at last, 
when it was out of his powerHo cor- 
rect them ; and in his wretched 
flight from Pharsalia, was forced to 
confess, that ho had trusted too much 
to his hopes; and that Cicero had 
judged better, and seen farther into 
things than he. The resolution at 
seeking refuge in Egypt finiaheM’ the 
sad catastrophe of this great man ; 
the father of the reigning prince had 
been highly obliged to him for his 
protection at Rome, and restoration 
to his kingdom : and the son had sent 
a considerable fleet to his assistance 
in the present war ; but in this ruin 
of his fortunes, what gratitude was 
there to be expected from a court go- 
vegllll^ by eunuchs anti mercenary 
Gtoks? all whose politics turned, 
not on the honour of the king, but 
the establishment of their cfwn power ; 
which was likely to be eclipsed by 
the admission of How hap- 

py had it been for to have died 
in that sickness, when all Italy was 
putting up vows and prayers for his 
safety ! or, if he had fallen by the 
chance of war, on the plains of Phar- 
salia, in the defence of his country’s 
liberty, he had died still glorious, 
though unfortunate ; but, as if he 
had been reserved for an example of 
the instability of human greatness, he, 
who a few days before command- 
ed kings and consuls, and all the no- 
blesfof Rome, was sentenced to die 
by a council of slaves ; murdered by 
a base deserter ; wi out naked and 
Iteadiess on the Egyptian strand;! 
jgll^hen Ae wiiolfe earth, as Vel- 
m my^f bad scarce been sufficient 
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for his victories, could not find a spot 
upon it at last for a grave. His body 
was burnt on the shore by one of his 
freed-men, with the planks of an old 
fishing boat; and his ashes, l)eing 
conveyed to Rom^> were deposited 
prhr^tely, by his wife Cornelia, in a 
byr.his alban villa. The Egyp- 
tianr bpwever raised a monument to 
him on the place, and adorned it 
with figures of brass, which being de- 
faced afterwards by time, and buried 
almost ill sand and rubbish, was 
sought out, and restored by the em- 
peror Hadrian. 

♦ Middleton. 

§ Submission ; Complaint ; En- 
treating . — The Speech of Seneca 
the Philosopher to Nero, complain- 
ing of the Enry of Im Enemies, 
and regnesthig the Emperor to re- 
duce him back to his former nar- 
row Circumstances, that he might 
no longer he an Object of their 
Malignity. 

May it please the imperial majesty 
of Cffisar, favourably to accept the 
humble submissions and grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the weak though 
faithful guide of his youth. 

It is now a great many years since 
first had the lionour of attending 
I your imperial majesty as preceptor. 

I And your bounty has rewarded my 
labours with such affluence, as has 
drawn upon me, what 1 had reason 
to expect, the envy of many of those 
persons, who arc always ready to pre- 
scribe to their prince where to be- 
stow, and where to withhold his fa- 
vours, It is well known, that your 
illustrious ancestor, Augustus, be- 
stowed on his deserving favourites, 
Agrippa and Maecenas, honours and 
emoluments, suitable to the dignity 
of the benefactor, and to the ser- 
vices of the receivers : nor has his 
conduct been blamed. My employ- 
ment about your imperial majesty hae, 
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indeed, been purely domestic : I have 
neither headed your armies, nor as- 
sisted at your councils. But you 
know, Sir, (though there are some 
who do not seem to attend to it,) that 


ways, some more, others lessi 
ciious : and that the latter )(ntay !)|i 


a prince may be* served in differenti his worn-out servant leave to retire. 

li- It wijt not be derogatory from Caisar’s 
tojgfeiibiess to have it said, that he be- 
stowed favours on some, who, so fir 
Aom being intoxicated with them, 
showed — that they could be happy, 
when (at thf?ir own request) divested 
of them. Co?'n. Tacit, 


him as valuable as the formetr; 

“But what!” say my enemies, 
“ shall a private person, of equestrian 
rank, and a provincial by birth, be 
advanced to an ' equality with the 
patricians ? Shall an upstart, of no 
name nor family, rank with those who 
can, by the statutes whidli make the 
ornament of their palaces, reckon 
backward a line of ancestors, long 
enough to tire out the fasti 1* Shall 
a philosopher who has written for 
others precepts of moderation, and 
contempt of all that is external, him- 
self live in affluence and luxury ? 
Shall he purchase estates and lay out 
♦««ioney at interest ? Shall he build 
palaces, plant gardens, and adorn a 
country at his own expense, and for 
his own pleasure ?” 

Ctesar has given royally, as became 
imperial magnihceiice. Seneca has 
received what his prince bestowed ; 
nor did he ever ask : he is only guil- 
ty of^ — not refusing. Cajsar’s ran^ 
places him above the reach of invidi- 
ous malignity. Seneca is not, nor 
can be, high enough to despise the 
envious. As the overloaded soldier, 
or traveller, would be glad to be re- 
lieved of Ins burden, so I, in this 
last stage of the journey of life, now 
that 1 find myself , unequal to the 
lightest cares, beg that Caesar would 
kindly ease me of the trouble of my 
unwieldy wealth. I beseech him to 
restore to the imperial treasury, from 
whence it came, what is to me su- 
l)criiuous and cumbrous. The time 
and the attention, which I am now 
obliged to bestow upon my villa and 

* The fasti, or calendars, or, if you fdeasc^ al- 
manacs, of the ancients, had, as our almanacs, 
tables kings, consuls, 


my gardens, I shall be glad to apply 
to the regulation of my mind. C®sar 
is in the flower of life; long may 
he be equal to the toils of govern- 
ment I His goodness will grant to 


§ 36. T/te Character of Julius 
Ca:sau. 

GWhsar was endowed with every 
great and noble quality, that could 
exalt human nature, and give a man 
the ascendant in society ; formed to 
excel in peace, as well as war *, pro- 
vident in council ; fearless in action ; 
and executing what he had resolved 
with an amazing celerity ; generous 
beyond measure to his friends ; pla- 
cable to his enemies ; and for parts, 
learning, el&qiience, scarce |jij^j or 
to any man. Ilis orations wCTWmd- 
mired (or two qualities, which are 
seldom femnd together, strength and 
elegance ; Cicero ranks him among 
the greatest that Rome ever 

bred ; and C!|||pctilian says, that he 
spoke with the^me force with which 
he fought ; and if he had devoted 
himself to the bar, would have been 
the only man capable of lyvalling Ci- 
cero. Nor w^s he a master only of 
the politer arts ; but conversant also 
with the most abstruse and critical 
parts of learning ; and, among other 
works which he published, addressed 
two books to Cicero, on the analogy 
olf language, or the ait of speaking 
and writing correctly. lie was a 
most liberal patron of wit and learn- 
ing, wheresoever they were found ; 
and out of his love of those talents, 
would readily pardon those who had 
employed them against himself ; 
rightly judging, that by making such 
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men his friends, he should draw 
praises from the same fountain from 
which he had been aspersed. His 
capital passions were ambition and 
love of pleasure ; which he indulged 
in their turns to the greatest excess ; 
yet the first was always predoniil^jant ; 
to which he could easily sacrifife^ utl 
the charms of the second, and draw 
pleasure even from toils and dangers* 
when they ministered to his ••glory. 
For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero 
says, the greatest of goddesses ; and 
had frequently in his mouth a verse 
of Euripides, which expressed the 
image of his soul, that if right and 
justice were ever to be violated, they* 
were to be violated for the saRts of 
reigning. This was the chief end 
and purpose of his life ; the scheme 


37. T^he Character of Cato. 

ir we consider the character of 
Cato without prejudice, he was cer- 
tainly a great and worthy man ; a 
friend to truth, virtue, liberty ; yet 
fal^y measuring all duty by the ab- 
surWirigouir of the stoical rule, he was 
generally disappointed of tlie end 
which he sought by it, the happiness 
both of his private and public life. 
In his private conduct he was severe, 
morose, inexorable ; banishing all 
the softer affections, as natural ene- 
mies to justice, and as suggesting 
false motiv(^ of acting, from favour, 
clemency, and compassion : in pub- 
lic affairs he was the same ; had 
but one rule of policy, to adhere to 
what was right, without regard to 


that he had formed from his early time or circumstances, or even to a 
youth ; so that as Cato truly declared force that could control him ; for, 
of him, he came with sobriety and instead of managing tlic power of the 
meditation to the subversion of the great, so as to mitigate the ill, or ex- 
rcpublic. He used to say, that there tract any good from it, he was urg- 
were two things necessary to acquire ing it always to acts of violence by a 
and to support power — soldiers and perpetual defiance ; so that, with the 
mon^y,,; which yet dcpenlled mutual- best intentions in the world, he often 
ly ttpon each other; with money did great harm to the republic. This 
therefore he provided soldiers, and was his general behaviour : yet from 
with soldiers extorted money ; and some particular facts, it appears that 
w'as, of all men, the most rapacious his strength of mind was iiot%]ways 
in plundering both fewds and foes ; impregnuble, but had its weak places 
sparing neither prindHpor state, nor of pride, ambition, and party zeal : 
temple, nor even prrval,c persons, which, when managed and flattered 
who were known to possess any share to a certain point, would betray him 
of treasure. His great abilities would sometimes into measures contrary to 
necessarily have made him one of the his ordinary rule of right and truth, 
first citizens of Rome ; but, disdain- The last act of his life was agreeable 
iiig the condition of a subject, he to his nature and philosophy : when 
could never rest, till he made him- he could no longer be what he had 
self a monarch. In acting this last been ; or when the ills of life over- 


part, his usual prudence seemed toj balanced the good, which, by the 
fail him ; as if the height to which he ! principles of his sect, was a just cause 
was mounted had turned his head, {for dying ; he put an end to his life 


and made him giddy : for, by a vain with a spirit and resolution which 


ostentatirm of his power, he destroyed would make one imagine, that he 
the stability of it : and as men short- was glad to have found an occasion 
en life by living too fast, so by an in- of dying in his proper character. On 
temperance of reigning, he brought the whole, his life was rather admi- 

f feign to a violent end. rable than amiable ; fit to be praised, 

Middleton, rather than imitated. Middleton- 
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§ 38. A Comparison of C^gsar 
with Cato. 

As to their extraction, years, and 
eloquence, they were pretty nigh 
equal. Both of them had the same 
greatness of mind, both the same de- 
gree of glory, but in differerlt ways ; 
Caisar was celebrated for his great 
bounty and gtmorosity ; Cato for his 
unsullied integrity ; the former be- 
came renowned by his humanity 
and compassion an austere severity 
heiglitened the dignity of the latter. 
Caesar acquired glory by a liberal, 
compassionate, and forgiving temper ; 
as did Cato, by mwer beStowing any 
thing. Tn the one, the miserable 
found a sanctuary ; in the other, the 
guilty met with a certain destruc- 
tion. Caesar was admired for an easy 
yielding temper ; Cato for his im- 
moveable firmness ; Cajsar, in a word, 
had formed himself for a laborious 
active life; was intent upon promot- 
’•*iirg the interest of his friends, to the 
neglect of his own ; and refused to 
grant nothing that was worth accept- 
ing; what he desired for himself, 
was to have sovereign command, to 
be at the head of armies, and engaged 
in nevv^ars, in order to display his 
mililaijpi'talents. As for Cato, his 
only study was mochiratioii, regulsl’ 
conduct, and, above all, rigorous se- 
verity : he did not vie with the' rich 
in riches, nor in faction with the fac- 
tions ; but, taking a nobler aim, he 
contended in bravery with the brave, 
in modesty with the modest, in in- 
tegrity with the upright ; and was 
more desirous to be virtuous, than 
appear so : so that the less he court- 
ed fame, the more it followed him. 

Sallust, hy Mr, Rose. 

§ 39. Caiur Marius to the Ro- 
mans, showing the Absurdity of 
their hesitating to confer on him 
the Rank of General, merely on 
account of his Extraction. 

It is but too common, my country- 


1 19 - 

men, to observe a material ditTerence 
between the behaviour of those who 
stand candidates for places of power 
and trust, before and after their ob- 
taining them. They solicit them in 
one manner, and execut(3 then 
another. They set out with a great 
appearance of activity, humility, and 
moderation; and they quickly fall 
hito sloth, pride, and avarice. — It is, 
undoubtedly, no easy matter to dis- 
charge, to the general satisfaction, 
the duty of a supreme commander, 
in troublesome times. I am, 1 hope, 
duly sensible of the imjiortance of 
the office I propose to take upon me 
for the service of my country. To 
car>y on, with effect, an expensive 
war, ami yet be frugal of the public 
money ; to oblige tho.se to siirve, 

I whom it may be delicate to offend ; 
to conduct at the same time, a com- 
plicated variety of operations ; to 
concert measures at home, answer- 
able to the state of things abroad ; 
and to gain every valuable end, in 
spite of opposition from the envious, 
the factious,^ and the disaflcct^d-r-to 
do all this, my countrymen, i.s more 
difficult than is generally thought. 

But besides the disadvantages 
which arc common to me with all 
others in emu^nl stations, my case 
is, in this resHp, peculiarly hard — 
that whereas a commander of Patri- 
cian rank, if he is guilty of a neglect 
or breach of duty, lias his great con- 
nexions, the antiquity of* his family, 
the important services of his ances- 
tors, and the multitudes he has, by 
power, engaged in his interest, to 
screen him from condign punish- 
ment, my whole safety depends upon 
myself; which renders it the more 
indispensably necessary for me to 
take care that my conduct be clear 
and unexceptionable. Besides, I am 
well aware, my countrymen, that the 
eye of the public is upon me ; and 
that, though the impartial, who pre- 
fer the real advantage of the com- 
monwealth to all other considerations, 
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favour rny pretensions, the Patricians 
want nothing so much as an occasion 
against me. It is, therefore, my 
fixed resolution, to use my best en- 
deavours, that you be not disappoint- 
ed in me, and that their indirect de- 
signs against me may be defeated. 

1 have, from my youth, been /ami- 
liar with toils and with dangers. I 
was faithful to your interest, my count 
try men, when I served you for no 
reward, but that of honour. It is not 
my design to betray you, now that 
you have conferred upon me a place 
of profit. You have committed to my 
conduct the war against Jugurtha. 
Tlie Patricians are offended at this., 
But where would be the wisdcMi of 
giving such a command to one of 
their honourable body 1 a person of 
illustrious birth, of ancient family, 
of innumerable statues, but — of no 
experience ! What service would 
his long line of dead ancestors, or 
his multitude of motionless statues, 
do his country in the day of battle ? 
What could such a general do, but 
in his trepidation and inexperience, 
have recourse to some inferior com- 
mander, for direction in difficulties to 
which he was not himself equal ? 
Thus your Patrician general would, 
in fact, have a genera) over him ; so 
that the acting comniiKer would still 
be a Plebeian. So otc is this, my 
countrymen, that I ha^’e, myself, 
known those who have been chosen 
consuls, b^gin then to read the his- 
tory of their own country, of which 
till that time they were totally igno- 
rant ; that is, they first obtained the 
employment, and then bethought 
themselves of the qualifications ne- 
cessary for the proper discharge of it. 

I submit to your judgment, Ro- 
mansf on which side the advantage 
lies, when a comparison is made be- 
tween Patrician haughtiness and Ple- 
beian experience. The very actions, 
^hich they have only read, 1 have 
parti) seen, and partly myself achiev- 
ed. What they know by reading, I 
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I know by action. They are pleased 
to slight my mean birth ; I despise 
their mean characters. W ant of birth 
'and fortune is the objection against 
jme; want of personal worth against 
them. But are not all men of the 
same sj^f^cies 1 Wfiat can make a 
difR^ence between one man and ano- 
ther, but the endowments of the 
mind 1 For rny part, I shall always 
look upon the bravest man as the no- 
blest man. Suppose it were inquired 
of the fathers of such Patricians as 
Aibinus and Bestia, whether, if they 
had their choice, they would desire 
sons of thei^ character, or of mine ; 
what would they answer but that 
they should wish the worthiest to be 
their sons ? If the Patricians have 
reason to despise me, let them like- 
wise despise their ancestors ; whose 
nobility was the fruit of tlieir virtue. 
Do they envy the honours bestowed 
upon me ? Let them envy likewise, 
ray labours, my abstinence, and t^'n^ 
dangers I have undergone for my 
country, by which I liave acquired 
them. But those worthless men lead 
such a life of inactivity, as if they de- 
spised any honours you can bestow, 
whilst they aspire to honours as if 
they had deserved them by J||p most 
industrious virtue. They * claim 
ff) the rewards of activity, for their 
having enjoyed the pleasures of lux- 
ury ; yet none can be more lavish 
than they are in praise of their ances- 
tors : and they imagine they honour 
themselves by celebrating their fore- 
fathers ; whereas they do the very 
contrary : for, as much as their an- 
cestors were distinguished for their 
virtues, so much are they disgraced 
by their vices. The glory of ances- 
tors casts a light, indeed, upon their 
posterity ; but it only serves to show 
what the descendants are. It alike 
exhibits to public view their degene- 
racy and their worth. I own, I can- 
not boast of the deeds of my fore- 
fathers ; but I hope I may answer 
the cavils of the Patricians, by stand- 
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ing up in defence of what I have my- 
self done. 

Observe now, my countrymen, the 
injustice of the Patricians. They 
arrogate to themselves honours, on 
account of the exploits done by their 
forefathers ; whilst they wifi na)t al- 
low mo the due praise, for perform- 
ing the very same sort of actions in 
my own person. He has no statues, 
they cry, of his family. He can 
trace no venerable line of ancestors. 
— WImt then ? Ts it matter of more 
praise to disgrace one’s illu.strious an- 
cestors, than to become illustrious by 
one’s own good behaviour? What 
if 1 can show no statues of my foini- 
ly ? I can show the standards, the 
armour, and the trappings, which I 
have myself taken from the vanquish- 
ed : 1 can show the scars of those 
wounds which 1 have received by 
hieing the enemies of my country. 
These are my statues. These are 
'the honours 1 boast of. Not left me 
by inheritance, as theirs ; but earned 
by toil, by ab.stinence, by valour ; 
amidst clouds of dust, and seas of 
blood : scenes of action, where those 
effeminate Patricians, who endeavour 
by indirect means to depreciate me 
in youf esteem, have never dared to 
show their faces. SaUu^. 

§ 40. The Character of Catiline. 

Lucius Catiline was descended of 
an illustrious family : he was a man 
of great vigour, l)oth of body and 
mind, but of a disposition extremely 
profligate and depraved. From his 
youth he took pleasure in civil wars, 
massacres, depredations, and intes- 
tine broils ; and in these he employ- 
ed his younger days. His body was 
formed for enduring cold, hunger, 
and want of rest, to a degree indeed 
incredible : his spirit was daring, 
subtle, and changeable : he was ex- 
pert in all the arts of simulation and 
dissimulation ; covetous of what be- 
longed to others, lavish of his own ; 
VoL. II. Nos. 23 & 24. 
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violent in his passions ; he had elo- 
quence enough, but a small share of 
wisdom. His boundless soul was 
constantly engaged in extravagant 
and royiiantic projects, too high to be 
attempted. 

AJ^cr Sylla’s usurpation he was 
fireif with a violent desire of seizing 
^thc government; and, provided he 
could but carry his point, he was not 
at all 'solicitous by what means. His 
spirit, naturally violent, was daily 
more and more hurried on to the ex- 
ecution of his design, by his poverty, 
and the consciousness of his crimes ; 
both which evils he had heightened 
by ^be practices above mentioned. 
He* was encouraged to it by the wick- 
edness of the slate, thoroughly de- 
bauched by luxury and avarice ; vices 
equally fatal, though of contrary na- 
tures. Sailnst^ by Mr, Hose. 

^ 41. Speech of Titus CIuinctius 
to the Romans, when the ^Equi 
and VoiiSci, taking Advantage of 
their intt^tine Commotions^ ravage 
ed their country to the Gates of 
Rome. 

Though I am not conscious, O 
Romans, of any crime by me com- 
mitted, it isy^jvith the utmost shame 
and confusioiH&iat 1 appear in your 
assembly. You have seen it — poste- 
rity will know it ! — in the fourth con- 
sulship of Titus Quinctius, the ASqui 
and Volsci (scarce a mftitch for the 
Hernici alone) came in arms to the 
very gates of Rome, and went away 
again unchastised ! The course of 
our manners, indeed, and the state 
of our affairs, have long been such, 
that I had no reason to presage much 
good; but, could I have imagined 
that so great an ignominy would have 
befallen me this year, I would, by 
banishment or death (if all other 
means had failed) have avoided the 
station I am now in. What ! might 
Rome then have been taken, if those 
men who were at our gates had not 
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wanted courage for the attempt ? — 
Rome taken, whilst I was consul ! — 
Of honours I had sufficient — of 
life enough — more than enough — I 
should have died in iny third consu- 
late. ^ 

But who are they that our dastard- 
ly enemies thus despise 1 — the •con- 
suls, or you, Romans 1 — If we arc in 
fault, depose us, or punish us yef 
more severely. If you arc to hlame 
— may neither gods nor meji punish 
your faults 1 only may you repent ! 
No, Romans, the confidence of our 
enemies is not owing to their courage, 
or to their belief of your cowardice : 
they have been too often vanquished," 
not to know both themselves and ^bu. 
Discord, discord, is the ruin of this 
city I The eternal disputes betweeq 
the senate and the people are the 
sole cause of our misfortunes. While 
we will set no bounds to our domi- 
nion, nor you to your liberty : while 
you impatiently endure Patrician ma- 
gistrates, and we Plebeian ; our ene- 
mies take heart, grow elated, and 
presumptuous. In the name of the 
immortal gods, what is it„ Romans, 
you would have ? You desired Tri- 
bunes; for the sake of peace we 
granted them. You were eager to 
have Decemvirs; we . consented to 
their creation. You 'j|irew weary of 
these Dcceravii’s ; we obliged them 
to abdicate. Your hatred pursued 
them when reduced to private men ; 
and we suffered you to put to death, 
or banish, Patricians of the first rank 
n the republic. You insisted upon 
the restoration of the Tribuneship ; 
we yielded ; we quietly saw Consuls 
of your own faction elected. You 
have the protection of your Tribunes, 
and the privilege of appeal : the Pa- 
triciaifs are subjected to the decrees 
of the Commons* Under ftetence 
of equal and impartial law s, you have 
invaded our rights ; and we have i 
suffered it, and we 'still suffer it. 
When shall we see an end of dis- 
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cord ? When shall we have one in- 
terest, and one common country ? 
Victorious and triumphant, you show 
less temper than w^e under defeat. 
When you are to contend with us, 
you can seize the A*/entiiie hill, you 
can po^ess yourselves of the Msns 
Sacer. 

The enemy is at our gates, the 
ABsquiline is near being taken, and 
nobody stirs to hinder it. But against 
us you are valiant, against us you can 
arm with diligence. Come on then, 
besiege the senate-house, make a 
camp of the forum, fill the jails with 
our chief nobles ; and, when you have 
achieved these glorious exploits, then, 
at last, sally out at the iEsquiline 
gate, with fhe same fierce spirits, 
against the enemy. Does your re- 
solution fail you for this ? Go then, 
and behold from our walls your lands 
ravaged, your houses plundered and 
in flames, the whole country laid 
waste with fire and sword. HavcT* 
you any thing here to repair these 
damages ? Will the Tribunes make 
up your losses to you ? They will 
give you words as many as you please ; 
bring impeachments in abundance 
against the prime men in the state ; 
heap laws upon laws ; assemblies you 
sisall have without end ; but will any 
of you return the richer from those 
assemblies '? Extinguish, *0 Romans, 
these fatal divisions ; generously 
break this cursed enchantment, whicji 
keeps you buried in a scandalous in- 
action. Open your eyes, and consi- 
der the management of those ambi- 
tious men, who, to make themselves 
powerful in their party, study nothing 
but how they may foment divisions 
in the commonwealth. — If you can 
but summon up your former courage, 
if you will now march out of Rome 
with your consuls, there is no punish- 
ment you can inflict which I will not 
submit to, if I do not in a few days 
drive those pillagers out of our terri- 
tory. This terror of war, with which 
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you seem so grievously struck, shall 
quickly be removed from Rome to 
their own cities. 

Hooke, 

§ 42. The Character q/* Hannibal. 
Hannibal being sent to Spain, on 


quality of his horse and arms. At 
the same time he was by far the best 
foot and horse soldier in the army ; 
ever the foremost in a charge, and 
the last who left the field after the 
battle was begun. These shining 
qualifies were however balanced by 
great vices ; inhuman cruelty ; more 
his arrival there attracted the eyesof||han Carthaginian treachery; no re- 


the whole army. The veterans be- 
lieved Hamilcar was revived and re» 
stored to them : Ihcy saw the same 
vigorous countenance, the same 
piercing eye, the same complexion 
and features. But in ul short time 
his behaviour occasioneci this resem- 
blance of his father to contribute the 
least towards his gaining their favour. 
And, in truth, never was there a ge- 
nius more happily formed for two 
things, most manifestly contrary to 
each other — to obey and to command. 
This made it difficult to determine, 
whether the general or soldiers loved 
him most. Where any enterprise «»- 
quired vigour and valour in the per- 
formance, Asdrubal always chose 
him to command at the executing it ; 
nor wore the troops ever more confi- 
dent of success, or more intrepid, than 
when he was at their head. None 
ever showed greater bravery in un- 
dertaking hazardous attempts, or 
more presence of mind and conduct 
in the execution of them. No hard- 
ship could fatigue his body, or daunt 
his courage : ^e could equally bear 
cold and heat. The necessary re- 
fection of nature, not the pleasure of| 
his palate, he solely regarded in his 
meals. He made no distinction of 
day and night in his watching, or 
taking rest ; and appropriated no time 
to sleep, but what remained after he 
had completed his duty ; he never 
sought for a soft or retired place ofj 
repose ; but was often seen lying on 
the bare ground, wrapt in a soldier’s 
cloak, amongst the sentinels and 
guards. He did not distinguish him- 
self from his companions by the mag- 
nificence of his dress, but by the 


spect /or truth or honour, no fear of 
the gods, no regard for the sanctity 
of oaths, no sense of religion. With 
a disposition thus chequered with 
virtues and vices, he served three 
years under Asdrubal, without ne- 
glecting to pry into, or perforin any 
thiyg, that could contribute to make 
him hereafter a complete general. 

Livy. 


43. The Character of Martin Lu- 
ther. 

While apnearances of danger dai- 
ly increased; and the tempest which 
had been so long a gathering, was 
ready to break forth in all its vio- 
lence against the protestant church, 
Luther was saved by a seasonable 
death, frop feeling or beholding its 
destructive rage. Having gone, 
though in a declining state of health, 
and during a rifforous season, to his 
native city of Eisleben, in order to 
compose, by his authority, a dissen- 
sion among the counts of Mansfield, 
he was seized with a violent infiam- 
mation in his stomach, which in a 
few' days put an end to his life, in 
the sixty-third year of his age . — As 
he was raised up by Providence to 
be the author of one of the greatest 
and most interesting revolutions re- 
corded in history, there is not any 
person, perhaps, whose character has 
been drawn with such opposite co- 
lours. In his Qwn age, one party, 
struck with horror and inflamed with 
rage, when they saw with what a 
daring hand he overturned every 
thing which they held to be sacred, 
or valued as beneficial, imputed to 
k2 
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him not only all the defects and vices his virtues. His mind, forcible and 
of a man, but the qualities of a de- vehement in all its operations, roused 
mon. The other, warmed with ad- by great objects, or agitated by vio- 
miration and gratitude, which they lent passions, broke out, on many oc- 
thought he merited, as the restorer casions, with an impetuosity which 
of light and liberty to the Christian astonishes men of ff^ebler spirits, or 
church, ascribed to him perfections such as are placed in a more tranquil 
above the condition of humanity, and situation. By carrying some praise- 
viewed all his actions with a veriera> worthy dispositions to excess, hebor- 
tion bordering on that w hich ^hoiild dered sometimes on what was ciilpa- 
be paid only to those who are guided ble, and was often betrayed into ao 
by the immediate inspiration of Hea- tions which exposed him to censure, 
ven. It is his own conduct, not the His confidence that his own opinions 
undistinguishing censure, nor the were well founded, approached to ar- 
exaggerated praise of his contempo- rogance ; h'^ courage in asserting 
raries, which ought to regulate thq them, to rashness; his firmness in 
opinions of the present age concern- adhering to them, to obstinacy ; and 
ing hiirj. Zeal for what be regarded his zeal in consulting his adversaries, 
as truth, undaunted intrepidity to to rage and scurrility. Accustomed 
maintain it, abilities both natural and himself to consider every thing as 
acquired to defend it, and unwearied subordinate to truth, he expected the 
industry to propagate it, arc virtues same deference for it from other men ; 
which shine ho conspicuously in and, without making any allow ances 
every part of his behaviour, that even for their timidity or prejudices, 
his enemies must allow Rim to have poured forth, against those who dis-^ 
possessed them in an eminent de- appointed him in this particular, a 
gree. To these may be ^dded, with torrent of invective mingled with 
equal justice, such purity, and even contempt. Regardless of any dis- 
austerity of manners, as became one tinction of rank or character, when 
who assumed the character of a re- his doctrines were attacked, hechas- 
former ; such sanctity of life as suit- Used all his adversaries, indiscrimi- 
ed the doctrine which he delivered ; nately, with the same rough hand ; 
and such perfect dif^ipterestedness, neitlior the royal dignity of Henry 
as affords no slight plesumption of VIII. nor the funinent learning and 
his sincerity, Superior tb all selfish ability of Erasmus, screened them 
considerations a stranger to the ele- from the same abuse with which he 
gancies of life, and despising its treated Tetzel or Eccius. 
pleasures, fie left the honours and But these indecencies of. which 
emoluments of the church to his dis- Luther was guilty, must not be im- 
ciples; remaining satisfied himself in puted wholly to the violence of his 
his original state of professor in the temper. They ought to be chartred 
universitv» and pastor to the town of in part on the manners of the age. 
Wrttemberg, with the moderate ap- Among a rude people, unacquainted 
pointraents annexed to these offices, with those maxims, which, by putting 
His extraordinary qualities were al- continual restraint on the passions 
loyed witlt no inconsiderable mixture of individuals, have polished society, 
oi’buman frailty, and human passions, and rendered it agreeable, disputes 
These, however, were of such a na- of every kind were managed with 
ture, that they cannot be Imputed to heat, and strong emotions were ut- 
inalei'olence or corruption of heart, tered in their natural language, with- 
)pt seem to have taken their ris6 out reserve or delicacy. At the same 
Ipiatbe same source with many of time, the works of learned men were 
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all coi]i{)osed in Latin ; and they he actually accomplished, he had ne- 
were not only authorized, by the ex- ver felt any sentiment of this kind 
ampile of eminent writers in that Ian- risinj^ in his breast, 
guage, to use their antagonists with Some time before his death he felt 
the most illiberal scurrility : but, in his strength declining, his constitu- 
a dead tongue, indecencies of every tion being worn out by a prodigious 
kind appear les^ shocking than in a multiplicity of business, added to tlie 
living language, whose idioms and labojtr of discharging his ministerial 
phrases seem gross, because they are function with unremitting diligence, 
familiar. >to the fatigue of constant study, be- 

In passing judgment upon the cha- sides^the composition of works iis vo- 
racters of men, we ought to try them luminous as if he had enjoyed un- 
by the principles and maxims of interrupted leisure and retirement, 
their own age, not by those of an- His natural intrepidity did not for- 
other. For although virtue and vice sake him at the approach of deatli : 
arc at all times the si^no, manners his last conversation with his friends 
and customs vary continually. Some was concerning the happiness reserv- 
parts of Luther’s behaviour, which to ed^ jbr good men in a future world, 
us appear most culpable, gave no of which he spoke \vith the fervour 
disgust to his contemporaries. It was and delight natural to one who ex- 
even by some of those qualities which pected and wished to enter soon upon 
we arc now apt to blame, that he was the <Jiijoyment of it. The account 
fitted for accomplishing the great of his death fitted the Roman Catho- 
work which he undertook. To rouse lie party with excessive as well as in- 
jjiankind, when sunk in ignorance decent joy, and damped the spirits 
or superstition, and to encounter the of all his followers ; neither party 
rage of bigotry, .j, armed with power, sufliciently considering that his doc- 
required the utmost vehemence of trines were, now so firmly rooted, as 
7.eal, and a temper daring to excess, to be ip a condition to ihurish, in- 
A gentle call would neither have dependent of the hand which first 
reached, nor have excited those to had planted them. His funeral was 
whom it was addressed. A spirit, celehrateS by order of the Elector of 
more amiable, hut less vigorous than Saxony, with extraordinary pomp. 
Luther’s would have shrunk baik He left severa] children by his wife, 
from the dangers which he braved Catharine Who survived him : 
and surmounted. I’owards the close towards the end of the last century, 
ofLutlier’s life, though without a per- there were in Saxony some of his 
ccptible declension of his zeal or abi- descendants in decent and honour*- 
litics, the infirmities of liis temper able stations. • 

increased upon him, so that he daily Robertson* 

grew more peevish, more irascible, 
and more impatient of contradiction. 

Having lived to be witness of his own 
amazing success ; to see a great part 
of Europe embrace his doctrines ; The merit of this prince, both iu 
and to shake the foundation of the private and public life, may with ad- 
Papal throne, before which the migh- vantage be set in opposition to that 
tiest monarchs had trembled, he dis- of any monarch or citizen which the 
covered, on some occasions, symp- annals of any age or any nation can 
toms of vanity and self-applause. He present to us. He seems, indeed, 
must have been indeed more than to be the complete model of that per- 
man, if, upon contemplating all that feet character, which, under the de- 


§ 44. Character of Alfred, King 
of England, 
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nomination of a or wise man, his conduct. His spirit was bold 
the philosophers have been fond of and enterprising, yet guided by pru- 
delineating, rather as a fiction of dence. His ambition, which was 
their imagination, than in hopes of exorbitant, and lay little under the 
ever seeing it reduced to practice : restraints of justice, and still less un- 
so happily were all his virtues tern- der those of humanity, ever submit- 
pered together, so justly were^they ted to the dictates* of reason and 
blended, and so powerfully did each sound pdlicy. Born in an age when 
prevent the other from exceeding its the minds of men were intractable 
proper bounds. He knew how to and unacquainted with submission, 
conciliate the most enterprising spi-jhe was yet able to direct them to his 
rit with the coolest moderation ; the purposes ; and, partly from the as- 
most obstinate perseverance with the Cendant of his vehement disposition, 


easiest flexibility ; the most severe 
justice with the greatest lenity ; the 
greatest rigour iti command with 
the greatest affability of deportment ; 
the highest -capacity and inclination 
for science, with the most shining* ta- 
lents for action. His civil and his 
military virtues are almost equally 
the objects of our admiration, except- 
ing only, that the former being more 
rare among princes, as well as more 
useful, seem chiefly to challenge our 
applause. Nature also, as if desirous 
that so bright a production of her 
skill should be set in the fairest light, 
had bestowed on him all b||dily ac- 
complishments, vigour of limbs, dig- 
nity of shape and air, and a pleasant, 
engaging, and open couhitenance. 
Fortune alone, by throwing him into 
that barbarous age, deprived him of 
historians worthy to, tl^smit his fame 
to posterity ; and w^e wtsh;to see him 
delineated in more lively cokmfs, and 
with more particu^ strokes, t\m.t we 
may at least perceive some of those 
smdl specks and blemishes, from 
which, as a man, it is impossible he 
could be entirely exempted. 

Hume, 

§ 45. Character of William the 
Conqueror, 

Few princes have been more for- 
tuimte than this great monarch, or 
were better entitled to prosperity and 
grandeur for the abilities and vigour 
^ mind which he displayed in all 


partly from art and dissimulation, to 
establish an unlimited monarchy. 
Though not insensible to generosity, 
he was hardened against compassion, 
knd seemed equally ostentatious and 
ambitious of eclat in his clemency 
and his severity. The maxims of his 
administration were severe ; but might 
have been useful, had they been sole- 
ly employed in preserving order in an 
established government; they were 
ill calculated for softening the rigours 
which under the most gentle manag®*^ 
men! are inseparable from con- 
quest. llis attempt against England 
was the last enterprise of the kind, 
which, during the course of seven 
hundred years, had fully succeeded 
in Europe ; and the greatness of his 
genius broke through those limits, 
i^ich flrst the feudal institutions, 
then the refined policy of princes, 
have fixed on the several states of 
Christendom. Though he rendered 
himself infinitely odious to his En- 
glish subjects, he transmitted his 
]K)wer to his posterity, and the throne 
is still filled by his descendants ; a 
proof that the foundation which he 
laid was firm and solid, and that 
amongst all his violences, while he 
seemed only to gratify the present 
passion, he had still an eye towards 
futurity. Died Sept. 9, 1087, aged 
63. lUd. 

§ 46. The Character of William 
Rufus. 

The memory of this monarch is 
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transmitted to us with little advan- superior eloquence and judgment 
tage by the churchmen, whom he would have given him an ascendant, 
had offended ; and though we may even if he had been born in a private 
suspect in general that their account station ; and his personal bravery 
of his vices is somewhat exaggerated, would have procured him respect, 
his conduct affords little reason for even though it had been less sup- 
contradicting tlie charactej^ which ported by art and policy. By his 
hey have assigned him, or for attri- fgrea<^ progress in literature, he ac- 


buting to him any very estimable 
ualities ; he seems to have been a 
violent and tyrannical prince ; a per- 
fidious, encroaching, and dangerous 
neighbour; an unkind and ungene- 
rous relation. He was equally prodi- 
gal and rapacious in the manageknent 
of the treasury ; and, if 1^ possessed 
abilities, he lay .so much under the 
government of impetuous passions, 
that he made little use of them in his 
administration ; and ho indulged en- 
tirely the domineering policy which 
suited his temper, and which. If suj>' 
ported, as it was in him, with cou- 
rage and vigour, proves often more 
successful in disorderly times, than 
th^e deepest foresight and most refined 
artifice. The monuments which re- 
main of this prince in England arc, 
the Tower, Westminster-Hall, and 
London Bridge, which he built. 
Died August 2, 1100, aged 40. 

Hume, 

« 

§ 47. Character of Henry 1. 

This prince was one of the most 
accomplished that has filled the En-j 
glish throne; and possessed all the I 
qualities both of body and mind, na- 
tural and acquired, which could fit 
him for the high station to which 
he attained : his person was manly ; 
his countenance engaging ; his eyes 
clear, serene, and penetrating. The 
affability of his address encouraged 
those who might be overawed by the 
sense of his dignity or his wisdom ; 
and though he often indulged his fa- 
cetious humour, he knew how to 
temper it with discretion, and ever 
kept at a distance from all indecent 
familiarities with his courtiers. His 


quired the name of Beau Clerc, or 
the Scholar ; but his application to 
sedentary pursuits abated nothing of 
the activity and vigilance of his go- 
vernment : and though the learning 
of that age was better fitted to cor- 
rupt than improve the understanding, 
his natural good sense preserved it- 
self untainted both from the pedan- 
try ^id superstition which were then 
so prevalent among men of letters. 
His temper was very susceptible of 
the sentiments as well of friendship 
as resentment ; and his ambition, 
though high, might be esteemed mo- 
derate, had not his tjonduct towards 
his brother showed, that he was too 
much disposed to sacrifice to it all the 
maxims of justice and equity. Died 
December I, JJ35, aged G7, hav- 
ing rei|j|!ed 35 years. Ibid. 

§ 48. * Character of Stephen. 

England suffered great miseries 
during the reign of this prince ; but 
his personal character, allowing for 
the temerity and injustice of his 
usurpation, appears not liable to any 
great exception ; and he seems to 
have been well qualified, fiad he suc- 
ceeded by a just title, to have promot- 
ed the happiness and prosperity of 
his subjects. He was possessed of 
industry, activity, and courage, to a 
great degree ; was not deficient in 
ability ; had the talent of gaining 
men’s affections ; and, notwithstand- 
ing his precarious situation, never in- 
dulged himself in the exercise of any 
cruelty of revenge. His advance- 
ment to the throne procured him 
neither tranquillity nor happiness. 
Died 1154. md. 
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§ 4R Charade of Henry II. 

Thus died, in the 58th year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, the 
greatest prince of his time for wis- 
dom, virtue, and ability, and the most 
powerful in extent of dominion, ©fall 
those that had ever filled the throne 
of England. His character, both in 
public and private life, is almost 
without a blemish ; and he seems to 
have possessed every accomplish- 
ment, both of body and mind, which 
makes a man estimable or amiable. 
He was of a middle stature, strong, 
and well proportioned ; his counte- 
nance was lively and engaging; bisn 
conversation affable and enterttwn- 
ing ; his elocution easy, persuasive, 
and ever at command. He loved 
peace, but possessed botli conduct 
and bravery in war ; was provident 
without timidity ; severe in the exe- 
cution of justice without rigour ; and 
temperate without austerity. He 
preserved health, and kept himself 
from corpulency, to which he was 
somewhat inclined, by an'abs^mious 
diet, and by frequent exerciH^ parti- 
cularly by hunting. When he could 
enjoy leisure, he recreated himself 
in leanied conversation, or in read- 
ing; and he cultivated his natural 
talents by study, alxive any prince of 
bis time. His affections, , as well as 
his enmities, were warm and dura- 
ble ; and his long experience of in- 
gratitude aijd infidelity of men never 
destroyed the natural sensibility of his 
temper, which disposed him to friend- 
ship and society. His character has 
been transmitted to us by many wri- 
ters who were his contemi)oraries ; 
and it resembles extremely, in its 
most remarkable strokes, that of his 
maternal grandfather, Henry I. ex- 
cepting oaly that ambition, which 
was a ruling passion in both, found 
not in the first Henry such unexcep- 
tiibnaUe means of exerting itself, and 

J^d diat prince into measures 

Bch were both criminal in them- 


selves, and were the cause of farther 
crimes, from which his grandson’s 
conduct was happily exempted. 
Died 1189. Hume. 

% 50. Character ef Richard I. 

The most shining part of this 
prince’s character was his military 
talents ; no man ever in that roman- 
tic age carried courage and intrepi- 
dity to a greater height ; and this 
quality gained him the appellation of 
the lion hearted^ camr de lion. He 
passionately loved glory ; and as his 
conduct in tfie field was not inferior 
to his valour, he sciems to have pos- 
sessed every talent necessary for ac- 
quiring it ; his resentments also 
were high, his pride unconquerable, 
and his subjects, as well as his neigh- 
bours, had therefore reason to appre- 
hend, from the continuance of his 
reign, a perpetual scene of blood and 
violence. Of an impetuous and 
hement spirit, he was distinguished 
by all the good as well as the bad <ina- 
Jities which are incident to that cha- 
racter. He was open, frank, gene- 
rous, sincere, and brave; he was 
revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel, and was thus 
better calculated to dazzle men by 
tlTe syjleiidour of his enterprises, than 
either to promote their happiness, or 
his own grandeur by a sound and 
well-regulated policy. As military 
talents make great impression on the 
people, he seems to have been much 
beloved by his English subjects ; and 
he is remarked to have been the first 
prince of the Norman line who bore 
a sincere affection and regard for 
them. He passed, however, only 
four months of his reign in that king- 
dom : the crusade employed him near 
three years ; he was detained about 
four months in captivity ; the rest of 
his reign was spent either in war, 
or preparations for war against 
Prance : and he was so pleased with 
the fame which he had acquired in 
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the East, that he seemed determined, 
notwithstanding all his past misfor- 
tunes, to have farther exhausted his 
kingdom, and to have exposed him- 
self to new hazards, by conducting 
another expedition against the inh- 
dels. Died AjA'il 6, 1199,^aged 42. 
Reigned ten years. Hume, 

§ 51. CharactfT of SoiJN. ’ 

The character of this prince is no- 
thing but a complication of vices, 
equally mean and odious, ruinous to 
himself and destructive to his people : 
cowardice, inactivity, Jolly, levity, 
licentiousness, ingratitude, treachery, 
tyranny, and cruelty ; all these qua- 
lities too evidently appear in the se- 
veral incidents of his life, to give us 
room to suspect that the disagreeable 
picture has been anywise overcharged 
by the prejudice of the ancient histo- 
rians. It is hard to say, whether 
is conduct to his father, his brother, 
is nephew, or his subjects, was most 
culpable ; or whether his crimes in 
these respects were not even exceed- 
ed by the baseness which appeared 
in his transactions with the king of 
France, the pope, and the barons. 
His dominions, when they devolved 
to him by the death of his brother, 
were more extensive than have ei^r 
since his time been ruled by any 
English monarch. But he first lost, 
by his misconduct, the flourishing 
provinces in France ; the ancient pa- 
trimony of his family. He subjected 
his kingdom to a shameful vassalage 
under the see of Rome ; he saw the 
prerogatives of his crown diminished 
by law, and still more reduced by 
faction ; and he died at last when in 
danger of being totally expelled by a 
foreign power, and of either ending 
his life miserably in a prison, or seek- 
ing shelter as a fugitive from the 
pursuit of his enemies. 

The prejudices against this prince 
were so violent, that he was believed 
to have sent an embassy to the empe- 


ror of Morocco, and to have offered 
to change his religion and become 
Mahometan, in order to purchase 
the protection of that monarch : but, 
though that story is told us on plau- 
siUe authority, it is in itself utterly 
impiobable, except that there is no- 
thing so incredible as may not be- 
come likely from the folly and 
wickedness of John. Died 1216. 

, Ibid. 

§ 52. Character of Henry III. 

The most obvious circumstance 
of Henry the Third’s character, is 
his incapacity for government, which 
rendered^ him as much a prisoner in 
tlif, hands of his own ministers and 
favourites, and as little at his own 
disposal, as when detained a captive 
in the hands of his enemies. From 
this source, rather than from insin- 
cerity and treachery, arose his negli- 
gence in observing his promises : and 
he was too easily induced, for the 
sake of present convenience, to sa- 
crifice the lasting advantages arising 
from the trust and confidence of his 
peopld^ Hence were derived his 
profusion to favourites, his attachment 
to strangers, the variableness of his" 
conduct, his hasty resentments, and 
his sudden forgiveness and return of 
affection. Instead of reducing the 
dangerous power of hie nobles, by 
obliging them to observe the laws 
towards their inferiors, and setting 
them the salutary example in his own 
government, he was seduced to imi- 
tate their conduct, and to make his 
arbitrary will, or rather that of his 
ministers, the rule of his actions. 

Instead of accommodating him- 
self, by a strict frugality, to the em- 
barrassed situation to which his 
revenue had been left, by the military 
expedition of his uncle, the dissipa- 
tions of his father, and the usurpa- 
tions of the barons ; he was tempted 
to levy money by irregular exactions, 
which, without enriching himself, 
impoverished, or at least, disgusted 
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his people. Of all men, nature 
seemed least to have fitted him for 
being a tyrant ; yet are there instan- 
ces of oppression in his reign, which, 
though derived from the precedents 
left him by his predecessors, had been 
carefully guarded against by the great 
charter ; and are incopsnstent ^ith 
all rules of good government : and, 
on the whole, we may say, that great-, 
er abilities, with his good disposi- 
tions, would have prevented him from 
falling into his faults; or, with worse I 
dispositions, would have enabled him 
to maintain and defend them. Died 
November 16, 1272, aged 64. Reign- 
ed 56 years. Hume. 

•*> 

§ 53. Character of Edward T. 

m, , £ • u j u -.u* § 54. Character of Edward II. 

The enterprises nnished by this ^ 

prince, and the projects which he It is not easy to imagine a man 
formed, and brought very near to a more innocent or inoffensive than this 
conclusion, were more prudent and unhappy king ; nor a prince less fit- 
more regularly conducted, and more ted for governing that fierce and tur-^ 
advantageous to the solid interests of bulent people subjected to his autho- 
this kingdom, than those which were rily. He was obliged to devolve on 
undertaken in any reign either of his others the w'eight of government 
ancestors or successors. He . restor- which he had neither ability nor in- 
ed authority to the government, dis- clination to bear ; the same indo- 
ordered by the weakness o^' his fa- lence and want of penetration led him 
ther ; he maintained the laws against to make choice of ministers and fa- 
all the efforts of his turbulent barons ; vourites, which were not always best 
he fully annexed to the crown the qualified for the trust committed to 
principality of Wales ; he took the them. 7^he seditious grandees, pleas- 
wisest and most effectual 'measures ed with his weakness, and complain- 
for reducing Scotland to a like con- ing of it, under pretence of attacking 
dition ; and though the equity of this his ministers, insulted his person, 
latter enterilVise may reasonably be and invaded his authority ; and the 
questioned, the circumstances of the impatient populace, ignorant of the 
two kingdoms promised such success, source of their grievances, threw all 
and the advantage was so visible, of the blame upon the king, and increas- 
uniting the whole island under one ed the public disorders by their fac- 
head, that those who give great in- tion and insolence. It was in vain 
dulgence to reasons of state in the> to look for protection from The laws, 
measurips of princes, will not be apt whose voice, always feeble in those 
to regard thie part of his conduct times, was not heard in the din of 
with much severity. arms : what could not defend the 

But Edward, however exception- king, was less able to give shelter to 
able his character may appear on the any one of his })eople ; the whole 
head of justice, is the model of a po- machine of government was torn in 
lilte and warlike king. He possess- pieces, with fury and violence ; and 


ed industry, penetration, courage, 
vigour, and enterprise. He was fru- 
gal in all expenses that were not ne- 
cissary ; he knew how to open the 
public treasures on proper occasions ; 
he punished criminals with severity ; 
he was i^racious anfi affable to his 
servants and courtiers ; and being of 
a majestic figure, expert at all l)odily 
, exercise, and in the main well-pro- 
portioned in his limbs, notwithstand- 
ing the great length of his legs, he 
was as well qualified, to captivate the 
populace by his exterior appearance, 
as to gain the approbation of men of 
sense by his more solid virtues. Died 
^uly 7, 1307, aged 69. Reigned 35 
years. Ibid. 
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men, instead of complaining against 
the manners of the age, and the form 
of their constitution, which required 
the most steady and the most skiiflil 
hand to conduct them, imputed all 
errors to the person who had the 
misfortune to Mb intrusted with the 
reins of empire. Murdered 21 Sep- 
tember, 1327. Hume. 

§ 55. Character of Edward III. 

The English . arc apt to consider 
with peculiar fondness the history of 
Edward the Third, and to esteem his 
reign, as it was one of ^the longest, 
the most glorious aNo, which occurs 
in the annals of the nation. The as- 
cendant which they began to have 
over France, their rival and national 
enemy, makes them cast their eyes 
on this period with great complacen- 
cy, and sanctifies every measure 
which Edward embraced for that 
^^iid. But the domestic government 
‘*is really more admirable than his fo- 
reign victories ; and England enjoy- 
ed, by his prudence and vigour of 
administration, a longer interval of 
domestic peace and tranquillity, than 
she had been blest with in any for- 
mer period, or than she experienced 
for many years after. He gained 
the affections of the great, and cui5>- 
ed their licentiousness; he made 
them feel his power, without their 
daring, or even being inclined to 
murmur at it ; his affable and oblig- 
ing behaviour, his munificence and 
generosity, made them submit with 
pleasure to his dominion ; his valour 
and conduct made them successful 
in most of their enterprises; and 
their unquiet spirits directed against 
a public enemy, had no leisure to 
breed disturbances, to which they 
were naturally so much inclined, and 
which the form of the government 
seemed so much to authorize. This 
was the chief benefit which resulted 
from Edward’s victories and con- 
quests. His foreign wars were, in 


other respects, neither founded in 
justice, nor directed to any very sa- 
lutary purpose. His attempt against 
the king of Scotland, a minor, and a 
brother-in-law, and the revival of his 
grandfather’s claim of superiority over 
that ckingdom, were both unreason a- 
‘ ble ^d ungenerous : and he allowed 
himself to be too soon seduced by the 
iglaring prospects of French conquest, 
from {he acquisition of a point which 
was practicable, and which might 
really, if attained, have been of last- 
ing utility to his country and to his 
successors. But the glory of a con- 
queror is so dazzling to the vulgar, 
and the piimosity of nations so ex- 
trejfue, ttli the fruitless desolation of 
so fine a part of Europe as France is 
totally disregarded by us, and never 
considered as a blemish in the cha- 
racter or conduct of this prince : and 
indeed, from the unfortunate state of 
human nature, it will commonly hap- 
pen that a sovereign of great genius, 
such as Edward, who usually finds 
every thing easy in the domestic go- 
vernment, will turn himself towards 
military enterprises, where alone he 
meets opposition, and where he has 
full exercise for his industry and ca- 
pacity. bied 21st of June, aged 65, 
in the 51st year of his reign. Ibid. 

§ 56. Character of Richard II. 

All the writers who have transmit- 
ted to us the history of Richard, 
composed their works •during the 
reign of the Lancastrian princes ; and 
candour requires that we should not 
give entire credit to the reproaches 
which have been thrown upon his me- 
mory. But after making all proper 
abatements, he still appears to have 
been a weak prince, and unfit for 
government ; less for want of natu- 
ral parts and capacity, than of solid 
judgment and good education. He 
was violent in his temper, profuse in 
his expenses, fond of idle show and 
magnificence, devoted to favourites, 
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and addicted to pleasure ; passions, allegiance. When men came to re- 
all of them, the most inconsistent, fleet in cold blood on the crimes 
with a prudent economy, and conse- which led him to the throne ; and the 
qiiently dangerous in a limited and l%bellion against his prince; the de- 
mixed government. Had be pos- position of a lawful king, guilty some- 
sessed the talents of gaining, and, times of oppression, but more fre- 
stiJl more, of overawing his great ha- quently pf imprudedees ; the exclu- 
rons, he might have escaped a|l the sion of the true heir ; the murder 
misfortunes of his reign, and been of his sovereign and near relation : 
allowed to carry much farther his op^ these were such enormities, as drew 
pressions over his people, if hp real- on him the hatred of his subjects, 
ly was guilty of any, without their sanctiiicd all the rebellions against 
daring to rebel, or even murmur, him, and made the executions, though 
against him. Rut when the gran- not remarkably severe, which he 
dees were tempted, by his want of found necessary for the maintenance 
prudence and rigour, to resist his of his authority, appear cruel as well 
thority, and execute the violea4 iniquitous to his people. Yet, 
enterprises upon him, h^ras ij^tu- without pretending to apologize for 
rally led to seek for an op]K)rtunity these crimes, wliich must ever be 
of retaliation ; justice was neglected ; held in detestation, it may be reinark- 
the Jives of the chief nobility sacri- ed, that he was insensibly led into 
ficed ; and all these evils seem to have this blameable conduct, by a train of 
proceeded more from a settled design incidents, which tew men possess 
of establishing arbitrary |>owcr, than virtue enougii to withstand. The 
from the insolence of victory, and the injustice with which his predecessq^ 
necessities of the king’s situation, had treated him, in iirst condemning 
Tlie manners, indeed, of the age, him to banishment, and then despoil- 
were the chief sources such vio- inghirnofhispcatrimony, made him na- 
lence ; laws, which were feebly exc- turally think of revenge, and of re- 
cuted in peaceable times, lost all their covering his lost rights ; the head- 
authority in public convulsions. Both strong zeal of the people hurried him 
parties were alike guilty ; or, if any into the throne, the care of his own 
difference may be remarked between security, as well as his ambition, made 
them, we shall find the authority of htm an usurper ; and the steps have 
the crown, being more legal, was always been so few between the 
commonly carried, when M prevailed, prisons of princes and their graves, 
to less desperate extremities than that we need not wonder tliat Rich- 


those of aristocracy.* Hume. 

« 

§ 57, Character of Henry IV. 

The great popularity which Henry 
enjoyed before he attained the crown, 
and which had so much aided him in 
the acquisition of it, was entirely lost, 
rnanyyears before the end of his reign, 
and he gotverned the people more by 
tenor than affection, more by his own 
policy than their sense of duty and 

* He was starved to death is prison, or mur- 
dered, after having been dethroned, A. D. 1599, 
in the year of his age 5i; of his reign 25. 


ard’s fate was no exception to the ge- 
neral rule. All these considerations 
made the king’s situation, if he re- 
tained any sense of virtue, very much 
to be lamented ; and the inquietudes, 
with which he possessed his envied 
gre^ess, and the remorses by which 
it is said, he was continually haunt- 
ed, rendered him an object of our 
pity, even when seated upon the 
throne. But it must be owned, that 
his prudence, vigilance, and fore- 
sight in maintaining his power, were 
admirable ; his command of temper 
remarkable ; his courage, both mili- 
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tary and political, without blemish : 
and he possessed many qualities, 
which fitted him for his high statioilj 
and which rendered his usurpation 
cf it, though perpicious in after-times, 
rather salutary d\iring his oi^n reign, 
to the English nation. Died 1413/ 
Aged 43. flume, 

§ 58. Character of Henry V. 

This prince {lossessed many emi- 
nent virtues if we give indul- 

gence to ambition in a monarch, or 
rank it, as the vulgar do, among his 
virtues, they were unsti^ned by any 
considerable blemish ; his abilities ap- 
peared equally in the cabinet and in 
the field : the boldness of his enterpri- 
ses was no less remarkable than his 
])craonal valour in conducting them. 
He had the talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, and gaining his 
enemies by address and clemency. 

The English, dazzled by the lus- 
tre of his character, still more by that 
of his victories, were reconciled to 
the defects of his title. The French 
almost forgot he was an enemy ; and 
his care of maintaining justice in his 
civil administration, and preserving 
discipline in his armies, made some 
amend.s to both nations for the ca- 
lamities inseparable from those wafs 
in which his short reign was almost 
occupied. That he could fijrgive 
the earl of Marche, who had a better 
right to the throne than himself, is a 
sure proof of his magnanimity ; and 
that the carl relied soon his friendship, 
is no less a proof of his establish- 
ed character for candour and since- 
rity. 

There remain, in history, feW in- 
stances of such mutual trust ; and 
still fewer, where neither found rea- 
son to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great 
prince, as well as his deportment, 
was engaging. His stature was 
somewhat above the middle size ; his 
countenance beautiful; his limbs gen- 
teel and slender, but full of vigour ; 
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and he excelled in all w&u'like and 
manly exercises. 

Died' 31;«t August, 1422 ; in the 
year of his age 34 ; of his reign, the 
10th. Ibid. 

« 

§ .'SO. Hume^s ylcroi/n# o^IIenuy 
VI. (for there is no regular Cho/- 
* racier of this Prince gicen by this 
Historian) is expressed in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 

In this irAnner finished the reign 
of Henry VI. wlio, while yet in his 
cradle, hatl been proclaimed king 
both of J^nce and Englanrl, and 
whp, his life with the most 

splendid prospects which any prince 
in Europe had ever enjoyed. The 
revolution was unhappy for his peo- 
ple, as it was the source of civil 
wars ; but was almost entirely indiffe- 
rent to Henry himself, who was ut- 
terly incapable of exercising his au- 
thority, and who, provided he met 
perpetually with good usage, was 
equally easy, as he was equally en- 
slaved, in the hands of his enemies 
and of his friends. His weakness 
and his disputed title, were the chief 
causes of his public misfortunes : but 
whether his queen and his ministers 
were not guilty of some great abuses 
of power, it is not easy for us, at 
this distance of time, to determine. 
There remain no proofs on record 
of any considerable violation of the 
laws, except in the death of the Duke 
of Gloucester, which was a private 
crime, formed no precedent, and was 
but too much of a piece with the 
usual ferocity and cruelty of the 
times. 

§ 60. Smollett’s Account of the 
Death of Henry VI. loith some 
Strictures of Character, is as fol- 
lows. 

This insurrection* in all probabili- 
ty hastened the death of the unfortuh 
^ Revolt of tbe bastard of Falconbriclge. 
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nate Henry, who was found dead in sive, that the bishop, who was his con- 
the Tower, in which he had been fessor for ten years, declares, that in 
confined since the restoration of Ed- all that time he had never commit- 
ward. The greater part of historians ted any sin that required penance or 
have alleged, that he was assassinated rebuke. In a word,, he would have 
by the Duke of Gloucester, who was adorned ^a cloister, ^though he dis- 
a prince of the most brutal diqposi- graced a crown ; and was rather re- 
tion ; while some moderns, from an spectable for those vices he wanted, 
affectation of singularity, affirm that^.than for those virtues he possessed. 
Henry died of grief and vej^tion. He founded the colleges of Eton 
This, no doubt, might have been the and Windsor, and King’s College in 
case ; and it must be owned, that Cambridge, for the rei^lji^tion of those 
nothing appears in history, from scholars who had begun their studies 
which either Edward or Richard at Eton. 

could be convicted of having contriv- On the morning that succeeded 
ed or perpetrated his rni^^r : but,, ,his death, his body was exposed at 
at the same time, we mi|pobs<(fve St. Paul’s church, in order to prevent 
some concurring circumstances that unfavourable conjectures, and, next 
amount to strong presumption against day, sent by water to the abbey of 
the reigning monarch. Henry was Chertsey, where he was interred : 
of a hale constitution, but just turned but it was afterwards removed by 
of fifly, naturally insensible of affiic- order of Richard 111. to Windsor, 
tion, and hackneyed in the vicissi- and there buried with great funeral 
tudes of fortune, so that one would solemnity. ^ 

not expect he should have died of 

age and infirmity, or that his life ^ ^ ^ Tir 

would have been affected by grief ^ Character of Edwakd IV. 

arising from his last disaster. His Edward IV. was a prince more 
sudden death was suspicious, as well splendid and showy, than either pru- 
as the conjuncture at whiej^ he died, dent or virtuous ; brave, though 
immediately after the suppression of cruel ; addicted to pleasure, though 
a rebellion, which seemed to declare capable of activity in great emergen- 
that Edward would never be quiet, cies ; and less fitted to prevent ills 
while the head of the house of Lan- by wise precautions, than to remedy 
caster remained alive ; ancl lastly, the them after they took place, by his vi- 
suspicion is confirmed by the cha- gour and enterprise. Hume. 

racters of the reigning king and his 


brother Richard, who were bloody, jn a ai, d-u. ^ 

barbarous, and unrelenting. Very § Amther Character of 

different was the disposition of the dward 

ill-fated Henry, who, without any When Edward ascended the throne, 
princely virtue or qualification, was he was one of the handsomest men in 
totally free from cruelty or revenge : England, and perhaps in Europe, 
on the contrary, he could not, without His noble mien, his free and easy 
reluctance, consent to the punish- way, his affable carriage, won the 
mept of those malefactors who were hearts of all at first sight. These 
sacrificed to the public safety ; and qualities gained him esteem and af- 
frequently sustained indignities of fection, which stood him in great 
the grossest nature, without discover- stead in several circumstances of his 
ing the least mark of resentment. life. For some time he was exceed- 
He chaste, pious, compssion- ing liberal : but at length he grew 
ate, and charitable ; and so inoffen- covetous, not so much from his na* 
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lural temper, as out of a necessity to 
bear the immediate expenses which 
his pleasures ran him into. 

Tliough he had a great deal of wit, 
and a sound judgment, he commit- 
ted, however, several oversights. 
But the crimes Edward is dbst justly- 
charged with, are his cruelty, perju- 
ry, and incontinence. The first ap- 
pears in the great number of princes 
and lords lie put to death, on Uie 
Scaffold, aftet^. had taken them in 
battle. If thete ever was reason to 
show mercy in case of rebellion, it 
was at that fatal time, when it was 
almost impossible to sflnd neuter, 
and so difficult to choose the justest 
side between the two houses that 
were contending for the crown. 

And yet we do not see that Ed- 
ward had any regard to that con- 
sideration. As for Edward’s in- 
continence, e may .say, that his 
whole life was one continued scene 
iVf excess that way; he had abun- 
dance of mistresses, but especially 
three, of whom he said, that one was 
the merriest, the other the wittiest^ 
and the other the holiest in the 
world, since she would not stir from 
the church but when he sent for 
her. — What is most astonishing in 
the life of this prince is his goeSd 
fortune, which seemed to be prodi- 
gious. 

He was raised to the throne, after 
the loss of two battles, one by the Duke 
his father, the other by the Earl of 
Warwick, who was devoted to the 
house of York. The head of the fa- 
ther was still upon the walls of York, 
when the son was proclaimed in 
London. 

Edward escaped, as it were, by 
miracle, out of his confinement at 
Middleham. He was restored to the 
throne, or at least received into Lon- 
don, at bis return from Holland, be- 
fore he had overcome, and whilst his 
fortune yet depended upon the issue 
of a battle which the Earl of Warwick 
was ready to give him. In a word, 


he was ever victorious in all the batr 
tles wherein he fought in person. 
Edward died the 9th of April, in the 
42d year of his age, after a reign of 
twenty-tjvo years and one month. 

, Rapin. 

§ 63. Edwaru V. 

Immediately after the death of the 
fourtli Edward, liis son was pro- 
claimed king of England, by the 
name of Edward V. though that 
I young prince was but just turned of 
twelve years of age, never received 
the cro^u^nor exercised any func- 
tion^of jHilty ; so that the interval 
befwcen the death of his father, and 
the usurpation of his uncle, the Duke 
of Gloucester, afterwards Richard 
HI. was|properly an interregnum, dur- 
ing which the uncle took his measures 
for wresting the crown from his ne- 
phew. 

§ 64. Character of Richard III. 

• 

Those historians, who favourRi- 
chard, for even He has met parti- 
sans among later writers, maintain 
that he was well qualified for govern- 
ment, had he legally obtained it; 
and tiiat he committed no crimes but 
such as were necessary to procure 
him possession of the crown : but 
this is a very poor apology, when it is 
confessed, that he was ready to commit 
the most horrid crimes wlfich appear- 
ed necessary for that purpose ; and 
it is certain that ail his courage and 
capacity, qualities in which he really 
seems not to have been deficient, 
would never have made compensa- 
tion to the people, for the danger of 
the precedent, and for the conta* 
gious example of vice and murder, 
exalted upon the throne. This 
prince was of small stature, hump- 
backed, and had a very harsh disa- 
greeable visage : so that his body was 
in every particular no less deformed 
than his mind. Hum. 
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§ 6t5. Character of Henry VTL 

Tho reign of Henry VII. was in 
the main fortunate for his people 
at home, and honourable, abroad. 
He put an end to the civil wars^with 
which the nation- had been so long 
harassed ; he maintained peact? and 
order to the state ; he depressed the 
former exorbitant power of the nobili- 
ty ; and, together with the rfiend- 
ship of some foreign princes, he 
acquired the consideration and re- 
gard of all. 

He loved peace, without fearing 
war; though agitated >y|h crimi- 
nal suspicions of his solbts and 
ministers, he discovered no^timidfty, 
either in the conduct of his affairs, 
or in the day of battle ; and, though 
often severe in his puiushm;ents, he 
was commonly leas actuated by re- 
venge than by the maxims of policy. 

The services which he rendered 
his people were derived from his 
views of private interest, rather than | 
the motives of public gpirit; and 
where he deviated from seltish regards 
it w^as unknown to himself, and ever 
from malignant prejudices, or the 
mean projects of avarice ; *not from 
the sallies of passion, or allurements 
of pleasure ; still less from the be- 
nign motives of friendship and gene- 
rosity. 

His capacity was excellent, but 
somewhat contracted by the narrow- 
ness of his* heart ; he possessed in- 
sinuation and address, but never em- 
ployed these talents except some 
great point of interest was to be 
gained : and while he neglected to 
conciliate the affections of his people, 
he often felt the danger of resting his 
authority on their fear and reverence 
alone. He was always extremely 
attentive to his affairs ; but possessed 
not the faculty of seeing far into fu- 
turity ; and was more expert at pro- 
moting a remedy for his mistakes, 
than judicious in avoiding them. 
Avarice was on the whole his ruling 


passion; and he remained an in- 
stance almost singular, of a man pla- 
ced in cl high station, and possessed 
of talents for great affairs, in whom 
that passion predominated above am- 
bition. Even amongbprivate persons, 
avarice II nothing but a species of 
ambition, and is chiefly incited by 
the prospect of that regard, distinc- 
tion, and consideration, which at- 
tends on riches. 

Died April I2th.^. j| | |p 9. aged 
having reigned y^re. Hume. 

§ 6(>. Character of Henry VIII. 

It is difficult to give a just summa- 
ry of this prince’s qualities ; he was 
so different from himself in diflnreiit 
parts of his reign, that, as is well re- 
marked by Lord IIerl)ert, his history 
is his best character and description. 
The absolute and uncontrolled au- 
thority which he maintained at home, 
and the regard he obtained among foi«* 
eign nations, are circumstances which 
entitle him to the appellation of a 
great prince ; while his tyranny and 
cruelty seem to exclude him from 
the character of a good one. 

He possessed, indeed, great vigour 
of mind, which qualified him for 
exercising dominion over men; 
courage, intrepidity, vigilance, in- 
flexibility; and though these quali- 
ties lay not always under the guidance 
of a regular and solid judgment, they 
were accompanied with good parts, 
and an extensive capacity ; and every 
one dreaded a contest with a man 
I who was never known to yield, or to 
forgive; and who, in every contro- 
versy, was determined to ruin him- 
self, or his antagonist. 

A catalogue of his vices would 
comprehend many of the worst quali- 
ties incident to human nature. Vio- 
lence, cruelty, profusion, rapacity, 
injustice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigo- 
try, presumption, caprice; but nei- 
ther was he subject to all these vices 
in the most extreme degree, nor was 
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he at intervals altogether devoid of 
virtues. He was sincere, open, gal-j 
lant, liberal, and capable at leiist of a 
temporary friendship and attachment. 
In this respect he was unfortunate, 
that the incidents of his times served 
to display his faults in their j(Ull light; 
the treatment he met with from the 
court of Rome provoked him to vio- 
lence : the danger of a revolt from 
his superstitious subjects seemed to 
require the ||^t extreme severity. 
But it must iiPRie same time be ac- 
knowledged, that his situation tended 
to tlirow an additional lustre on what 
was great and magnanimous in his 
character. 

The emulation between the Em- 
peror and the French King rendered 
his alliance, notwithstanding his im- 
politic conduct, of great importance 
to Europe. The extensive powers of 
his prerogative, and the submission, 
not to say slavish disposition of his 
parliament, made it more easy for 
him to assume and maintain that en- 
tire dominion, by which his reign is 
so much distinguished in English 
history. 

It may seem a little extraordinary, 
that notwithstanding his cruelty, his 
extortion, his violence, his arbitrary 
administration, this prince not on(y 
acquired the regard of his subjects, 
but never was the object of their ha- 
tred ; he seems even, in some degree, 
to have possessed their love and alfeo 
tion. His exterior qualities were ad- 
vantageous, and fit to captivate the 
multitude ; his magnificence and per- 
sonal bravery rendered him illustrious 
to vulgar eyes ; and it may be said with 
truth, that the English in that age 
were so thoroughly subdued, that, like 
eastern slaves, they were inclined to 
admire even those acts of violence 
and tyranny, which were exercised 
over themselves, am} at their OAvn ex- 
pense. 

Died January 28th, 1547, anno 
setatis 57, regni 37. 

. Hum. 

VoL. II. Nos* 23 & 24. 
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^ 67. Character of Edward VI, 

All the English historians dwell 
with pleasure on the excellencies of 
this young prince, whom the flatter- 
ing promises of hope, joined to many 
real ^virtues, had made an object of 
the most tender aifections of the pub- 
lic. *He possessed mildness of dis- 
jposition, application to study and bu- 
siness^ a capacity to learn and judge, 
and an attachment to equity and jus- 
tice. He seems only to have con- 
tracted, from his education, and from 
the age in which he lived, too much 
of a narrow prepossession in matters 
of rcligiQB|>, which made him incline 
som^wh^l^ filgotry and persecution. 
But as the bigotry of Protestants, less 
governed by priests, lies under more 
restraints than that of Catholics, the 
effects of this malignant quality were 
the less to be apprehended, if a long- 
er life had been granted to young 
Edward. Ibid. 

§ 68. Character of Mary. 

It is not ftecessary to employ many 
words in drawing the character of 
this princess. She possessed few qua- 
lities either estimable or amiable, 
and her person was as little engaging 
as her behaviour and address. Ob- 
stinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, 
malignity, revenge, and tyranny, eve- 
ry circumstance of her character took 
a tincture from her bad temper and 
narrow understanding, ^nd amidst 
that complication of vices which en- 
tered into her composition, we shall 
scarcely find any virtue but sincerity ; 
a quality which she seems to have 
maintained throughout her whole life, 
except in the beginning of her reign, 
when the necessity of her affairs oblig- 
ed her to make some promises to the 
Protestants, which she certainly ne- 
ver intended to perform. But in those 
cases a weak bigoted woman, under 
the government of priests, easily finds 
casuistry sufficient to justify to her- 
self the violation of an engagement* 
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She appears, as w^l as her father, to 
have been susceptible of some attach* 
ment of friendship ; and that without 
caprice and inconstancy, which were 
so remarkable in the conduct of that 
monarch. To which we may^ add, 
that in many circumstances of her 
life, she gave indications of resolu- 
tion and vigour of mind ; a quality 
which seems to have been inherent iif 
her family. * 

Died Nov. 7, A. D. 1558. Hume, 

§ 60. Character of Euzabeth. 

There are few great pt^nages in 
history who have been exposedT 
to the calumny of enemies, andvhe 
adulation of friends, than queen Eli- 
zabeth ; and yet there is scarce any 
whose reputation has been more cer- 
tainly determined, by the unanimous 
consent of posterity. The unusual 
length of her administration, and the 
strong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all prejudices ; and 
obliging her detractors to abate much 
of their invectives, aiid fier admirers 
somewhat their panegyrics, have at 
last, in spite of political factions, and, 
what is more, of religious animosi- 
ties, produced an uniform judgment 
with regard to her conduct. Her 
vigour, her constancy, her magnani- 
mity, her penetration and vigilance, 
are allowed to merit the highest praise, 
and appear not to have been surpass- 
ed by any •person who ever filled a 
throne. A conduct less vigorous, less 
imperious ; more sincere, more indul- 
gent to lier people, would have been 
requisite to form a perfect character. 
By the force of her mind she con- 
trolled all her more active and strong- 
er qualities, and prevented them from 
running into excess. Her heroism 
was exempt from all temerity, her 
frugality from avarice, her friendship 
from partiality, her active 'spirit from 
Jm^ ulency and a vain ambition. 8he 
|Krded not herself with equal care, 

equal success from lesser infirm^ 
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ties; the rivalshipof beauty, the de- 
sire of admiration, the jealousy of 
love, and the sallies of anger. 

Her singular talents for govern- 
ment were founded equally on her 
temper and on her^ capacity. En- 
dowed A^th a great command of her- 
self, she obtained an uncontrolled as- 
cendant over her people ; and while 
she merited all their esteem by her 
real virtues, she als^engaged their 
I affection by her pjf|||M ones. — 

[Few sovereigns of OTpaiid succeed- 
ed to the throne in more difficult cir- 
cumstances; and none ever conduct- 
ed the goveifiment with such uniform 
success and felicity. Though unac- 
quainted with the practice of tolera- 
tion, the true secret for managing re- 
ligious factions, she preserved her 
people, by her superior providence, 
from those confusions in which tlieo- 
logical controversy had involved all 
the neigirtiouring nations: and though 
her enemies were the most powerful 
princes in Europe, the most active, 
the most enterprising, the least scru- 
pulous, she was able by her vigour to 
make deep impressions on their state ; 
her own greatness meanwdiile un- 
touched and unimpaired. 

The wdse ministers and brave war- 
riors, who flourished during her reign, 
sliare the praise of her success ; but 
instead of lessening the applause due 
to her, they make great addition to it. 
They owed all of them their advance- 
ment to her choice, they were sup- 
ported by her constancy ; and with 
all their ability they were never able 
to acquire any undue ascendant over 
her. In her family, in her court, in 
her kingdom, she remained equally 
mistress. The force of the tender 
passions was great over her, but the 
force of her mind was still superior ; 
and the combat which her victory vi- 
sibly cost her, serves only to display 
the firmnes&of her resolution, and the 
iofliness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though 
it has surmounted the prejudices both 
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of faction and bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another prejudice which is 
more durable, because more natural, 
and which according to the different 
views in which \^e survey her, is capa- 
ble either of exalting beyond ineasure, 
or diminishing the lustre of her cha- 
racter. This prejudice is founded in 
consideration of her sex. When we 
contemplate her as a woman, we are 
apt to be stru^^vith the highest ad- 
miration of IjjKgreat qualities and 
extensive capTOty ; but we are apt 
also to require some more softness 
of disposition, some greiy,er lenity of 
temper, some of those amiable weak- 
nesses by which her sex is distin- 
guished. But the true method of es- 
timating her merit is, to lay aside all 
those considerations, and consider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in 
authority, and entrusted with the go- 
vernment of mankind. We may find 
it difficult to reconcile our fancy to 
her as a wife, or a mistress ; but her 
qualities as a sovereign, though with 
some considerable exceptions, are the 
object of undisputed applause and 
approbation. 

« * « * « 

Thus left unfinished by Hume, 

> 

$ 70. Character of James I. 

No prince, so little enterprising 
and so inoffensive, was ever so much 
exposed to the opposite extremes of 
calumny and flattery, of satire and 
panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continu- 
ed, have made his character be as 
much disputed to this day, as is com- 
monly that of princes, who are our 
contemporaries. Many virtues, how- 
ever, it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of ; but not one of them pure, 
or free ^ from the contagion of the 
neighbouring vices. His generosity 
bordered on profusion, his learning 
on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
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pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, 
his friendship on light fancy and boy- 
ish fondness. While he imagined that 
he was only maintaining his own au- 
thority, he may perhaps be suspected 
in some of his actions, and still more 
of hi^ pretensions, to have encroach- 
ed on the liberties of his people, 
j While he endeavoured, by an ex- 
act neutrality, to acquirer the good 
will of all his neighbours, he was aide 
to preserve fully the esteem and re- 
gard of none. His capacity was con- 
siderable, but fitter to discourse on 
general maxims than to conduct any 
intricate ;]|p^incss. 

pjs inilpitions were just, but more 
adapted to the conduct of private life, 
than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly 
in his manners, he was 111 qualified 
to command respect : partial and un- 
discerning in his affections, he was 
little fitted to acquire general love. 
Of a feeble temper more than of a 
frugal judgment ; exposed to our ridi- 
cule from his vanity, but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from pride 
and arrogance. And upon the whole 
it may be^pronounced of his charac- 
ter, that all his qualities were sullied 
with w^eakness, and embellished by 
humanity. Political courage he was 
certainly devoid of ; and from thence 
chiefly is derived the strong preju- 
dice which prevails against his per- 
sonal bravery: an inference, how- 
ever, which must be owndd, from ge- 
neral experience, to be extremely fal- 
lacious. Ibid, 

§ 71. Character of Charles I. 

The character of this prince, as 
that of most men, if not of all men, was 
mixed, but his virtues predominated 
extremely above his vices; or, more 
properly speaking, his imperfections : 
for scarce any of his faults arose to 
that pitch, as to merit the appellation 
of vices. To consider him in the 
l2 
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most favourable light, it may be af- loss to determine what conduct in his 
firmed, that his dignity was exempted circumstances would have maintain- 
from pride, his hutnanity from weak- ed the authority of the crown, and 
ness, his bravery from rashness, his preserved the peace of the nation, 
temperance from austerity, and his Exposed without revenue, without 
frugalityfromavarice: allthesevktues arms to ^he assaultS of furious, im- 
in him maintained their proper boimds, placable, and bigoted factions; it was 
and merited unreserved prai.se. To never permitted him, but with the 
speak the most harshly of him, wei most fatal consequences, to commit 
may affirm, that many of hisgoojl qua- the smallest mistake ; a condition too 
lities Were attended with some latent rigorous to be iinpo|g|L[)n the great- 
frailty, which, though seemingly in- est human capacity .fl|P 
considerable, was able, when second- Some historians fiWe rashly ques- 
ed by the extreme malevolence of bis tinned the good faith of this prince ; 
fortune, to disappoint them of all their but for this |eproach, the most malig- 
influence. His beneficent.^fiposition nant scrutiny of his conduct, which 
was clouded by a mannil not^a- in every circumstance is now tho- 
cious, his virtue was tinctured with roughly known, affords not any rea- 
superstition, his good sense was disfi- sonable foundation. On the contra- 
gured by a deference to persons of a ry, if we consider the extreme diffi- 
capacity much inferior to his own, and culties to which he was so frequently 
his moderate temper exempted him not reduced, and compare the sincerity of 
from hasty and precipitate resolutions, his professions and declarations, we 
He deserves the epithet of a good, shall avow, that probity and honour 
rather than a great man ; and was ought justly to be numbered among 
more fitted to rule in a regular estab- his most shining qualitievS. In every 
lished government, than either to give treaty, those concessions which he 
way to the encroachments of a popu- thought in conscience he could not 
lar assembly, or finally to subdue their maintain, he never would by any 
pretensions. He wanted j^ipjdeness motive or persuasion be induced to 
and dexterity sufficient for the first make. 

measure; he was not endowed with .And though some violations of the 
vigour requisite for the second. Had pietition of right may be imputed to 
he been born an absolute .prince, his him ; those are more to be ascribed 
humanity and good sense had render- to the necessity of his situation, and 
ed his reign happy, and his memory to the lofty ideas of royal preroga- 
precious. Had the limitations on the tive which he had imbibed, than to 
prerogative Deen in his time quite fix- any failure of the integrity of his 
ed and certain, his integrity had made principles. This prince was of a 
him regard as sacred the twundaries comely presence ; of a sweet and 
of the constitution. Unhappily his melancholy aspect ; his face was re- 
fate threw him into a period, when the gular, handsome, and well complex- 
precedents of many former reigns sa- ioned ; his body strong, healthy, and 
voured strongly of arbitrary power, justly proportioned ; and being of 
and the genius of the people ran vio- middle stature, he was capable of en- 
Jently towards liberty. And if his po- during the greatest fatigues. He ex- 

t til prudence was not sufficient to ceiled in horsemanship and other ex- 
ricate him from so peribus a situ- ercises ; and he possessed . all the 
arion, be may be excused ; since, even exterior, as well as many of the es- 
when k is commonly sential qualities, which form an ac- 
f all errorsy one is at a eomplished prince. Hume. 
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§ 72. Character of Cromwell,* § 73. Character of Charles II . 

Oliver Cromwell was of a robust If we survey the character of 
make and constitution, his aspect Charles the Second in the different 
manly though clownish. His educa- lights which it will admit of, it will 
tion extended no farther than a su- appear very various, and give rise to 
perficial knowtedge of the Latin diferent and even opposite senti- 
tongue, but he inherited gr At talents menjj. When considered as a com- 
from nature ; though they were such panion, he appears the most amiable 
as he could not have exerted to advan- ,and engaging of men ; and, indeed, 
tageat any other juncture than that of in this view, his deportment must be 
a civil war, ift^ned by religious con- allowed altogether unexceptionable, 
tests. His chlBter was formed from Ilis love of raillery was so tempered 
an amazing ^^uncture of enthusi- with good breeding, that it was never 
asm, hypocrisy, and ambition. lie offensive. His propensity to satire 
was possessed of courage and resolu- was so checked with discretion, that 
tion, that overlooked all flaiigers, and his friends never dreaded tlieir becom- 
saw no difficulties. He dived into the ingthe object of it. His wit, louse 
characters of mankind with wonderful the expression of one who knew him 
sagacity, whilst he concealed his own well, and who was- himself an exqui- 
purposcs, under the impenetrable site judge, | could not be said so 
shield of dissimulation. much to be very refined or elevated, 

He reconciled the most atrocious qualities apt to beget jealousy and ap- 
crimes to the most rigid notions of prehension in company, as to be a 
religious obligations. From these- plain, gaining, well-bred, recommend- 
verest exercise of devotion, he relax- ing kind of wit. And though per- 
ed into the most ridiculous and idle haps he talked more than strict rules 
buffoonery ; yet he j)reserved the dig- of behaviour might permit, men were 
nity and distance of his character, in so pleased wuth the affable, conimu- 
the midst of the coarsest familiarity, nicative deportment of the monarch, 
He was cruel and tyrannic from poli- that they ^^Iways went away contented 
cy ; just and temperate from inclina- both with him and with themselves, 
tion, perplexed and despicable in his This indeed is the most shining part 
discourse ; clear and consummate mi of the king’s character, and he seems 
his designs ; ridiculous in his reve- to have been sensible of it for he 
nes; respectable in his conduct; in was fond of dro|)ping the formalities 
a word, the strangest compound of * 
villany and virfue, baseness and mag- 
nanimity, absurdity and good sense, 
that we find on record in the annals 
of mankind, t 

* From Noble’s Memoirs of the Prolectoral 
house of Cromwell. 

t Cromwell died more than five millions in 
debt; though the parliament had left him in the 
treasury above five hundred thousand pounds, 
and in stores to the value of seven hundred tl)ou> 
sand pounds. 

Richard, the son of Cromwell, was proclaimed 
protector in bis room ; but Richard, being of a 
very different disposition to his father, resigned 
bis authority the 2S2d of April, 1669 ; and soon 
liter signed his abdication in form, and retired 
to live several years alter his resignation, at first 
on the Continent, and afterwards upon his pa- 
ternal ibvtune at liome. 


ot state, and of relapsing every mo- 
ment into the companion. 

In the duties of private life, his 
conduct though not free from excep- 
tion, was in the main laudable. He 
was an ea.sy generous lover, a civil 
obliging husband, a friendly brother, 
an indulgent father, and a good-na- 
tured master. The voluntary friend-^ 
ships, however, which this prince 
contracted, nay, even his sense of gra- 
titude, were feeble ; and he never at- 
tached himself to any of his minis- 
ters or courtiers with a very sincere 
affection. He believed them to have 

I Maiquis of Hulifax. 
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no other motive for serving him but England. He was also zealous for 
self-interest, and he was still ready, the honour of his country ; he was 
in his turn, to sacrifice them to pre- capable of supporting its interests with 
sent ease and convenience. a degree of dignity in the scale of 

With a detail on his private cha- Europe. In his private life lie was 
racter we must set bounds to our pa- almost irreproachably; he was an in- 
negyric on Charles. The other^parts dulgent f)arent, a tender husband, a 
of his conduct may admit of som#apo- generous and steady friend ; in his 
logy, but can deserve small applause, deportment he was affable, though 
He was indeed so much fitted foi^ stately ; he bestowed favours with pe- 
private life, preferably to publior, that culiar grace ; he prevented solicita- 
he even possessed order, frugality, tion by the suddeiu|||te of his dis- 
economy in the former ; was profuse, posal of places ; thli^^ scarce any 
thoughtless, negligent, in the latter, prince was ever so generally desert- 
When we consider him as a sovereign, ed, few ever had so many private 
his character, though not altogether friends ; thope who injured him most 
void of virtues, was in the main dan- *werc the first to iniplore his forgive- 
gerous to his people and dishorfwir- ness, and even after they had raised 
able to himself. Negligent of the another prince to the throne, they 
interests of the nation^ careless of its respected his person, and were anx- 
glory, averse to its religion, jealous of ious for his safety. To these virtues 
its liberty, lavish of its treasure, and he added a steadiness of counsels, a 
sparing only of its blood ; he expos- perseverance in his plans, and cou- 
ed it by his measures (though he ap- rage in his enterprises. lie was ho- 
peared ever but in sport) to the dan- noiirablc and fair in all his dc'alings ; 
ger of a furious civil war, and even he was unjust to men in their princi- 
to the ruin and ignominy of a foreign pies, but never with regard to their 
contest. Yet may ail tlfese enormi- property. Though lew monarchs ever 
ties, if fairly and candidly examined, offended a people more, he yielded 
be imputed, in a great measure, to to none in Jus love of bis subjects ; 
the indolence of his temper ; a fault he even affirmed, that he quitted 
which, however unfortunate in a mo- England to prevent the horrors of a 
narch, it is impossible for us to regard civil war, as much as from fear of a 
with great severity. rijstraint upon his person from the 

It has been remarked of this king, prince of Orange. His great virtue 
that he never said a foolish thing, nor was a strict adherence to facts and 
ever did a wise one ; a censure, which, truth in all he wrote ^nd said, though 
though too/ar carried, seems to have some parts of his conduct had ren- 
8ome foundation in his character and dered his sincerity in his political 
deportment. Died Feb. 0, 1685, profession suspected by his enemies, 
aged 54. Ilvme. Abdicated his throne 1689. 

Maepherson, 

^ 74. Character of Jamks II. 

« ... I ^ 75. Character of William III. 

In many respects it mu.st bo own- ^ 

ed, that he w^as a virtuous man, as William III. was in, his person of 
well as a good monarch. He w^as the middle stature, a thin body, and 
frugal of the public money ; he en- delicate constitution, subject to an 
couraged commerce with g^eat atten- asthma and continual cough from his 
'^ > 11 ; he ap^ied himself to naval af* infiincy. He had an aquiline nose, 
with success ; he supported the sparkling eyes, a large forehead, and 
as the glory and protection of grave, solemn aspect. He was very 
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fiparing of speech ; his conversation 
was dry, and his manner disgusting, 
except in battle, when his deportment 
was free, spirited, and animating. In 
courage, fortitude, and equanimity, 
he rivalled the ^ost eminent warriors 
of antiquity ; and his natural sagacity 
made amends for the defects of liis 
education, which had not been pro- 
perly superintended. He was reli- 
gious, temperate, generally just and 
sincere, a st HHttg cr to violent trans- 
ports of paiPm, and might have 
passed for one of tlie best princes of 
the age in which he lived, had he 
never ascended the thrane of Great 
Britain. But the distinguishing cri- 
terion of his character was ambition ; 
to this he sacrificed the punctilios of 
honour and decorum, in deposing his 
own father-in-law and uncle ; and this 
he gratified at the expense of the 
nation that raised him to sovereign 
authority. He aspired to the honour 
of acting as umpire in all the con- 
tests of Europe ; and the second ob- 
ject of his attention was, the prospe- 
rity of that country to which ho owed 
his birth and extraction. Whether he 
really thought th(! interests of the Con- 
tinent and Great Britain were inse- 


with misery, despair, and destruction. 
To sum up his character in a few 
words, William was a fatalist in re- 
ligion, indefatigable in war, enter- 
prising in politics, dead to all the 
warm and generous emotions of the 
humhn heart, a cold relation, an in- 
dilForent husband, a disagreeable 
man, an ungracious prince, and an 
imperious sovereign- 
Di«d March Stii, 1701, aged 52, 
having reigned 13 years, 

Smollett, 


§ 7C. Character of Mary, Queen 
Consort of William III. 

■Mary was in her person tall and 
well-proportioned, with an oval visage, 
lively eyes, agreeable features, a mild 
aspect, and an air of dignity. Her 
apprehension was clear, her memory 
tenacious, and her judgment solid. 
She was a zealous Protestant, scru- 
pulously exact in all the duties of de- 
votion, of an even temper, of a calm 
and mild conversation ; she was ruf- 
ilod by no passion, and seems to have 
been a stranger to the emotions of 
natural affection, for she ascended 
the throiio from which her father had 


parable, or sought only to drag Eng- 
land into the confederacy as a con- 
venient ally ; certain it is, he involv- 
ed these kingdoms in foreign connex- 
ions, which, in all probability, will be 
productive of their ruin. Jii order 
to establish this favourite point, he 
scrupled not to employ all the engines 
of corruption, by which means the 
morals of the nation were totally de- 
bauched. He procured a parliamen- 
tary sanction for a standing army, 
which now seems to be interwoven in 
the constitution. He introduced the 
pernicious practice of borrowing upon 
remote funds ; an expedient that ne- 
cessarily hatched a brood of usurers, 
brokers, and stock-jobbers, to prey 
upon the vitals of their country. He 
entailed upon the nation a growing 
debt, and a system of politics big 


been deposed, and treated lier sister 
as an alien to her blood. In a word, 
Mary seems to have imbibed the cold 
disposition and apathy of her hus- 
band, and to have centered all her 
ambition in deserving the epithet of 
an humble and obedient wife. 

Died 2Sth December* 1G94, aged 
33. Ihid. 

§ 77. Character of Anne. 

The queen continued to dose in a 
lethargic insensibility, with very short 
intervals, till the first day of August 
in the morning, when she expired in 
the fiftieth year of her age, and in the 
thirtieth of her reign. Anne Stuart, 
queen of Great Britain, was in her 
person of the middle size, well-pro- 
portioned; her hair was of a dark 
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brown colour, her complexion ruddy, only their own dominions, but the 
her features were regular, her coun- greater part of Europe in wars, pro- 
tenancc was rather round than oval, secuted with more violent animosity, 
and her aspect more comely than ma- and drawn out to a greater length, 
jestic : her voice was clear and melo- than had been known in any former 
dious, and her presence engaging ; period. Many circumstances contri- 
her capacity was naturally good^ but buted tot)oth. Their animosity was 
not much cultivated by learning ; nor founded in opposition of interest, 
did she exhibit any marks of extraor- ^heightened by personal emulation, 
diiiary genius, or personal ambition : and exasperated not only by mutual 
she was certainly deficient in tlfat vi- injuries, but by reciprocal insults. At 
gour of mind by whicli a prince ought the same time, wha^i^r advantage 
to preserve her independence, and one seemed to posseS^^lowards gain- 
avoid the snares and fetters of syco- ing the ascendant, was wonderfully 
phants and favourites ; but, whatever balanced by some favourable circum- 
her weakness in this particular might stance, peculiar to the other. The 
have been, - the virtues of her heart emperor^s dominions were of great 
were never called in question ; slie extent, the French king’s lay more 
w-as a pattern of conjugal affection compact ; Francis governed his king- 
and fidelity, a lender mother, a warm dom with absolute power ; that of 
friend, an indulgent mistress, a mu- Charles was limited, but he supplied 
nificent patron, a mild and merciful the want of authority by address ; the 
princess, during whose reign no blood trorips of the former were more im- 
was shed for treason. She was zeal- petuous and enterprising ; those of 
ously attached to the Church of the latter better disciplined and more 
England, from conviction rather than patient of fatigue. The talents and 
from prepossession ; unafjectedly pi- abilities of the two monarchs were 
ous, just, charitable, and compassion- as different as the advantages which 
ate. She felt a mother’s fondness for they possessed, and contributed .no 
her people, by whom she was univer- less to prolong the contest between 
sally beloved with a warmth^of affec- them. Francis look his resolutions 
tion which even the prejudice of par- suddenly, prosecuted them at first 
ty could not abate. In a w'ord, if she wjlh warmth, and pushed them into 
was not the greatest, she was certain- execution with a most adventurous 
ly one of the best and n;ost unble- courage ; hut being destitute of the 
inished sovereigns that ever sat upon perseverance necessary to surmount 
the throne of England, and well de- difiiculties, he often abandoned his 
served the eitpressive, though simple designs, or relaxed the vigour of pur- 
epithet of, the ** good queen Anne.” suit from impatience, and sometimes 
She died in 1714. Smolhtt, from levity. 

Charles deliberated long, and de- 
§ 78. Th€ Character of Francis I. d with coolness; but having 

mth some Rejkctio^ on his «»- P‘“;. adhered to it 

wdsHp with Charles V. inflexible obsUnacy, and neither 

danger nor discouragement could 
Francis died at Rambouillet, on turn him aside from the execution of 
the last day of March, in the fifty- it. The success of their enterprises 
third year of his ape, and the thirty- was as different as their characters, 
third year of his reign. During twen- and was uniformly influenced by 
tjMight years of that time, an avow- them. Francis, by his impetuous 
^ riv«tsfaip subsisted between him activity, often disconcerted the empe- 
Ipd the emperor, which involved not ror’s best laid schemes : Charles, by 
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a more calm, but steady prosecution 
of his designs, checked the rapidity 
of his rival’s career, and baffled or re- 
pulsed his most vigorous efforts. The 
former at the opening of a war or of a 
campaign, broki in upon his enemy 
with the violence of a torrent*, and car- 
ried all before him ; the latter waiting 
until he saw the force of his rival begin 
to abate, recovered in the end not 
only all that he had lost, but made 
new acqiiisiti<^ Few of the French 
monarch’s atfiSkhpts towards con- 
quest, whatever promising aspect 
they might wear at first, were con- 
ducted to an happy issite ; many of 
the emperor’s enterprises, even after 
they appeared desperate and imprac- 
ticable, terminated in the most pros- 
perous manner. Francis was dazzled 
with the splendour of an undertaking : 
Charles was allured by the prospect 
of its turning to his advantage. The 
degree, however, of their comparative 
merit and reputation has not been 
fixed, either by a strict scrutiny into 
their abilities for government, or by 
an impartial consideration of the 
greatness and success of their un- 
dertakings ; and Francis is one of 
those raonarchs who occupies a high- 
er rank in the temple of fame, than 
either his talents or performances el^- 
title him to hold. This pre-eminence 
he owed to many different circumstan- 
ces. The superiority which Charles 
acquired by the victory of Pavia, and 
which from that period he preserved 
through the remainder of his reign, 
was so manifest, that Francis’s strug- 
gle against his exorbitant and grow- 
ing dominion, was viewed by most of 
the other powers, not only with the 
partiality which naturally arises from 
those who gallantly maintain an un- 
equal contest, but with the favour 
due to pne who was resisting a 
common enemy, and endeavouring to 
set bounds to a monarch equally for- 
midable to them all. The characters 
of princes, too, especially among 
their contemporaries, depend not on- 
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ly upon their talents for government, 
but upon their qualities as men. — 
Francis, notwithstanding the many 
errors conspicuous in his foreign po- 
licy and domestic administration, was 
nevertheless humane, beneficent, ge- 
nerous. He possessed dignity with- 
out fride ; affability free from mean- 
ness, and courtesy exempt from de- 
ceit. All who had access to him 
(and ho man of merit was ever denied 
that privilege) respected and loved 
him. Captivated with his personal 
qualities, his subjects forgot his de- 
fects as a monarch, and admiring 
him as the most accomplished and 
amiable gentleman in his dominions, 
thdy never murmured at acts^ of mal- 
administration, which in a prince of 
less engaging dispositions would have 
been deemed unpardonable. This 
admiration, however, must have been 
temporary only, and would have died 
away with the courtiers who bestow- 
ed it ; the illusion arising from his 
private virtues must have ceased, and 
posterity would have judged of his 
public conduct with its usual impar- 
tiality i but another circumstance 
prevented this, and his name hath 
been transmitted to posterity with in- 
creasing reputation. Science and 
the arts had, at that time, made little 
progress in France. They were just 
beginning to advance beyond the li- 
mits of Italy, where they had revived, 
and which had hitherto been their 
only seat. Francis took ^em imme- 
diately under his protection, and vi- 
ed with Leo himself in the zeal and 
munificence with which he encou- 
raged them. He invited learned men 
to his court ; he conversed with them 
familiarly, he employed them in bu- 
siness ; he raised them to offices of 
dignity, and honoured them with his 
confidence. That race of men, not 
more prone to complain when denied 
the respect to which they fancy them- 
selves entitled, than apt to be pleased 
when treated with the distinction 
which they consider as their due, 
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with a careful and deliberate atten* 
tion. He bent the whole force of 
his mind towards it, and dwelling 
upon it with serious application, un- 
diverted by pleasure, and hardly re- 
laxed by any amuseiijwnt, he revolved 
it in silotice in his own breast : he 
then communicated the matter to his 
ministers ; and after hearing their 
opinions, took his resolution with a 
decisive firmness, which seldom fol- 
lows such slow consul tations. In 
consequence of this?,' Charles’s mea- 
sures, instead of resembling the de- 
sultory and irregular sallies of Hen- 
ry VI II. or#Francis 1. had the ap- 
than equalled the famtj of Charles. |pcarance of a consistent system, in 
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though they could not exceed in gra« 
titude to such a benefactor, strained 
their invention, and employed all 
their ingenuity in panegyric, 

Succeeding authors, warmed with 
their descriptions of Francis’s boun- 
ty, adopted their encomiums, an*!] re- 
fined upon them. The appelkition 
of Father of Letters, bestowed upon 
Francis, hath rendered his memory^ 
sacred among historians, and* they 
seem to have regarded it as a sort of| 
impiety to uncover his infirmities, or 
to point out his defects, ’riius Fran- 
cis, notwithstanding his inferior abi- 
lities, and want of success, hath more 


The virtues which he possessed ‘ac a 
man, have entitled him to greater ad- 
miration and praise, than have been 
bestowed upon the extensive genius 
and fortunate arts of a more capable 
but less amiable rival. Robertson, 


§ 79. Character of Charle.s V. 

As Charles was the fifst prince ofj 
his age in rank and dignity, the part 
which he acted, whether we consider 
the greatness, the variety, or the suc- 
cess of his undertaking, was the most 
conspicuous. It is from an attentive 
observation to his conduct, not from 
the exaggerated praises of, the Span- 
ish historians, or the undistinguished 
censure of the French, that a just 
idea of Ch%ries’s genius aad abilities 
is to be collected. He possessed qua- 
lities so peculiar, as strongly mark 
his character, and not only distin- 
guish him from the princes who were 
his contemporaries, but account for 
that superiority over them which he 
so long maintained. In forming his 
schenSes, he was, by nature as well 
as by habit, cautious and consider- 
ate. Born with talents, which un- 
folded themselves slowly,^ and were 
late in attaining maturity, he was ac- 
customed to ponder every subject 
demanded his consideration, 


which all the parts were arranged, 
the effects were foreseen, and the ac- 
cidents were provided for. IJis promp- 
titude in execution was no less re- 
markable ilian his patience in deli- 
beration. He consulted with phlegm, 
but he acted with vigour ; and did 
not discover greater sagacity in his 
choice of the measures which it was 
proper to pursue, than fertility of ge- 
nius in finding out the means for ren- 
dering his pursuit of them success- 
ful. Though he had naturally so lit- 
tle of the martial turn, that during 
the most ardent and bustling period 
ofilifo, he remained in the cabinet 
inactive ; yet when he chose at length 
to appear at the head of his armies, 
his mind was so formed for vigorous 
exertions in every direction, that he 
acquired such knowledge in the art 
of war, and such talents for com- 
mand, as rendered him equal in re- 
putation and success to the most able 
generals of the age. But Charles 
in the most eminent de- 
gree, the science which is of greatest 
importance to a monarch, that of 
knowing men, and of adapting their 
talents to the various departments 
which he allotted to them. ‘From the 
death of Chievres to the end of his 
reign, he employed no general in the 
field, no minister in the cabinet, no 
ambassador to a foreign court, no go* 
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vernor of a province, whose abilities vast field of enterprise, and engaged 
were inadequate to the trust reposed him in schemes so complicated as 
in them. Though destitute of that well as arduous, that feeling his pow- 
bewitching affability of manner which er to be unequal to the execution of 
gained Francis the hearts of all who these, he had often recourse to low 
approached hiA person, he was no artifices, unbecoming his superior 
stranger to the virtues whiMi secure talents ; and sometimes ventured on 
fidelity and attachment- Ho placed such* deviations from integrity, as 
unbounded confidence in his gene- were dishonourable in a great prince, 
rals ; he rewarded their services with Ilis insidious and fraudulent policy 
munificence ; he neither envied their appeifred more conspicuous, and was 
fame, nor discpycred any jealousy of rendered more odious, by a compari- 
their powder. 'Almost all the generals son with the open and undcsigning 
who conducted his armies, may be character of his contemporaries, Fran- 
placed on a level with those illustri- cis I. and Henry VJIJ. This difter- 
ous personages who have»attained the ence, though occasioned chiefly by 
highest eminence of military glory : the diversity of their tempers, must 
and his advantages over his rivals are be* Lscribed in some degree to such 
to be ascribed so manifestly to tin? su- an opposition in thp principles of their 
perior abiliti(3s of the commanders political conduct, as affords some ex- 
whoin ho se't in opposition to them, cusc for this defect in Charles’s beha- 
that this niiglit seem to detract, in viour, though it cannot serve as a 
some degree, from his own merit, if justification of it. Francis and Hen- 
the talent of discovering and employ- ry seldom acted but from the im])ulse 
ing such instruments were not the of their passions, and rushed head- 
most undoubted proof of his capacity long towards the object in view. — 
for government. Charles’s measures being the result 

There were, nevertheless, defects of cool reflection, were disposed into 
in his political character, which must a regular system, and carried on up- 
considerably abate the admiration due on a concerted plan. Persons who 
to his extraordinary talents. Charles’s act in the former manner naturally 
ambition was insatiable ; and though pursue the end in view, without as- 
thcrc seems to be no foundation for suming any disguise, or displaying 
an opinion prevalent in his own age, much address. Such as hold the lat- 
that he had formed the chimerical ter course, are .npt, in forming, as well 
project of establishing an universal as in executing their designs, to em- 
monarchy in Europe, it is certain, ploy such refinements, as always lead 
that his desire of being distinguished to artifice in conduct, sjnd often de- 
as a conqueror involved him in conti- generate into deceit. Robertson, 
nual wars, which exhausted and op- 
pressed his subjects, and left him lit- 
tle leisure for giving attention to the ^ 80. Character of IdOrd 
interior ])olice and improvement of Townshend. 

his kingdoms, the great objects of 

every prince who makes the happi- Lord Townshend, by very long ex- 
ness of his people the end of his go- perience, and unwearied application, 
vernment, Charles, at a very early was certainly an able man of busi- 
period of life, having added the ness : which was his only passion. His 
imperial crown to the kingdoms of parts were neither above nor below it ; 
Spain, and to the hereditary domi- they were rather slow, a defect of 
nions of the houses of Austria and the safer side. He required time to 
Burgundy ; this opened to him such a form his opinion ; but when form- 
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cad, he adhered to it with invincible he had a personal interest. The ex- 
fkmness, not to say obstinacy, whe- periment failed, as he might easily, 
tner right or wrong, and was impa- and ought to have foreseen, tie re- 
tient of contradiction. tired to his seat in the country, and, 

He was a most ungraceful and con- in a few years, died of an apoplexy, 
fused speaker in the house of lords, Having thus nien(toned the slight 
inelegant in his language, perplexed defects, lis well as the many valuable 
in his arguments, but always*'near parts of his character, I must declare, 
tlie stress of the question. that 1 owed the former to truth, and 

His manners were coarse, rustic,* the latter to gratitude and friendship 
and seemingly brutal ; but his nature as well as to truth, since, for some 
was by no means so ; for ho was a years before he retired from business, 
kind husband to both his wives, a we lived in the strictest intimacy that 
most indulgent father to all his chil- the difference of our age and situa- 
dren, and a benevolent master to his tions could admit, during which time 
servants ; sure tests of real good-na- he gave mm many unasked and une- 
ture, for no man can long togcthei' quivocal proofs of his friendship, 
simulate or dissimulate at home.* « Chesterfield. 

. He was a warm friend, and a warm 

enemy; defects, if defects they are, § 81. Character of Mr, 
inseparable in human nature, and oft- 
en accompanying the most generous Pope in conversation was below 
minds. himself ; he was seldom easy and na- 

Never minister had cleaner hands tural, and seemed afraid that the man 
than he had. M ere domestic eco- should degrade the poet, which made 
nomy was Ids only care as to money ; him always attempt wit and humour, 
for he did not add one acre to hises- often unsuccessfully, and too often 
tate, and left his younger children very unseasonably. I have been with him 
moderately provided for, though he a week at a time at his house at 
had been in considerable and lucra- Twickenham, where I necessarily 
tivc employments near thirty years, saw his mind in its undress, when he 
As he only loved power for the was both an agreeable and instruc- 
»ake of power, in order to preserve it, tkre companion, 
he was obliged to have a most unwar- * His moral character has been 
rantable complaisance fojr the inter- warmly attacked, and but weakly de- 
ests and even dictates of the electo- fended ; the natural consequence of 
rate, which was the only way by which his shining turn to satire, of which 
a British nvnister could hold either many felt, and all feared the smart, 
favour or power during the reigns of It must be owned that he was the 
King George the First and Second. most irritable of all the genus irrita- 
The coarseness and imperiousness bile vatum^ offended with trifles, and 
of his manners made him disagree- never forgetting or forgiving them ; 
able to queen Caroline. but in this 1 redly think that the po- 

Lord Townshend was not of a et was more in fault than the man. 
temper to act a second part, after hav- He was as great an instance as any 
ing acied a first, as he did during the he quotes, oi' the contrarieties and 
reign of king George the First. He inconsistencies of human nature ; 
resolved, therefore, to make one con- for, notwithstanding the malignancy 
vois^Btmggle to revive his expiring of his satires, and some blameable 
or, if that did not succeed, to pass^es of his life, he was charitable 
from business. He tried the to his power, active in doing good 
Jlpmrimentupon the king, with whom offices, and piously attentive to an old 
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bedridden mother, who died but a lit- stronger ambition. The former im- 
tle time before him. His poor, crazy, paired both his constitution and his 
deformed body was a mere Pando- character : but the latter destroyed 
ra\s box, containing all the physical both his fortune and his reputation, 
ills that ever afflicted humanity. This, He engaged young, and distin- 
perhaps, whetted the edge of his sa- guisfeed himself in business. His 
tire, and may in some degrie excuse penetration was almost intuition, and 
it. he adorned whatever subject he cither 

I will say nothing of his works, spoke or wrote upon, by the most 
they speak sufficiently for themselves ; splendid eloquence ; not a studied or 
they will live as long as letters and laboured eloquence, but by sucIj a 
taste shall remain in this country, and flowhig happiness of diction, which 
be more and more admired as envy (from care, perhaps, at first) was be- 
and resentment shall subside. But I come so habitual to him, that even 
will venture this piece of classical his most familiar conversations, if tak- 
blasphemy, which is, thaf however he en down in writing, w'ould have borne 
may be supposed to be obliged to the j)ress, without the least correc- 
Horace, Horace is more obliged to tuSn, either as to method or style, 
him. Chesterfield. He had noble arjd generous senti- 

ments, rather than tixed reflected 
principles of good-nature and friend- 
§ 82. Character of Lord Boling- ship; but they were more violent 
IKE. than lasting, and suddenly and often 

varied to their opposite extremes. 
It is impossible to find lights and with regard even to the same persons, 
shades strong enough to paint the He received the common attention of 
character of lord Bolingbroke, who civility as ^obligations, which he re- 
was a most mortifying instance of the turned wdth interest; and resented 
violence of human passions, and of with passion the little inadvertencies 
the most improved and exalted hu- of human nature, which he repaid 
man reason. His virtues and liis with intefest too. Even a difference 
vices, his reason and his passions, did of opinion upon a philosophical sub- 
net blend themselves by a gradatif^ ject, would provoke and prove him 
of tints, but formed a shining and no practical philosopher at least, 
sudden contrast. ' Notwithstanding the dissipation of 

Here the darkest, there the most his youth, and the tumultuous agita- 
splcndid colours, and both rendered tion of his middle age, he had an in- 
more striking from their proximity, finite fund of various andi almost uni- 
Impeluosity, excess, and almost ox- versal knowledge, which, from the 
travagancy, characterized not only clearest and quickest conception, and 
his passions, but even his senses, the happiest memory that ever man 
His youth was distinguished by all was blessed with, he always carried 
the tumult and storm of pleasures, in about him. It was his pocket-money, 
which he licentiously triumphed, dis- and he never had occasion to draw 
daining all decorum. His fine ima- upon a book for any sum. He excel- 
gination was often heated and ex- led more particularly in history, as 
hausted, with his body, in celebrat- his historical works plainly prove, 
mg and deifying the prostitute of The relative, political, and commer- 
the night ; and his convivial joys cial interests of every country in Eu- 
were pushed to all the extravagancy rope, particularly of his own, were 
of frantic bacchanals. These pas- better known to him than perhaps to 
ftions were never interrupted but by a any man in it ; but liow steadily he 
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pursued the latter in his public con- 
duct, his enemies of all parties and 
denominations tell with pleasure. 

During his long exile in France, 
he applied himself to study with his 
char acteristi cal ardour ; and there he 
formed, and chiefly executed the plan 
of his great philoiSophical work.*The 
common bounds of human know- 
ledge were too narrow for his warm 
and aspiring imagination ; he* must 
go extra jlainmantia mcenia mmidi^ 
and explore the unknown and un- 
knowable regions of rnctaj)hysics, 
which open an unbounded held for 
the excursions of an ardent imagi- 
nation ; where endless conjectures 
supply the defects of unattainable 
knowledge, and too often usurp both 
its name and its influence. 

He had a very handsome person, 
with a most engaging address in his 
air and manners ; he had all the dig- 
nity and good-breeding which a man 
of quality should or can have, and 
which so few, in this country at least, 
really have. , 

He professed himself a deist, be- 
lieving in a general Providence, but 
doubting of, though by no means re- 
jecting, (as is commonly Supposed) 
the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state. 

He died of a cruel and shocking 
distemper, a cancer in his4ace, which 
he endured v'itli firmness. A week 
before he died, 1 took my last leave 
of liitn with grief ; and he returned 
me his last farewell with tenderness, 
and said, “ God, who placed me here, 
will do what he pleases with me 
hereafter ; and he knows best what 
to do. May he bless you 

Upon the whole of this extraordina- 
ry ch^acter, what can we say, but, 
alas ! poor human nature ! 

Chesterfields 

^ 83. Character of Mr. Pulteney. 

Mt. Pulteney was formed by na- 
litre foFsocial and contivial pleasures. 
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Resentment made him engage in bu- 
siness. He had thought himself 
slighted by Sir Robert Walpole, to 
whom lie publicly avowed not only 
revenge, but utter destruction. He 
had lively and shining parts, a sur- 
prising quickness of wit, and a happy 
turn to the most amusing and enter- 
taining kinds of i>oetry, as epigrams, 
ballads, odes, &<c. ; in all which he 
had an uncommon facility. His com- 
positions in that way were sometimes 
satirical, often licentious, but always 
full of wit. 

He liiid a quick and clear conce|> 
tion of busRiess; could equally de- 
tect and practise sophistry. He could 
state and explain the most intricate 
matters, even in figures, with the ut- 
most perspicuity. His parts were 
rather above business ; and tlie 
warmth of his imagination, joined to 
the impetuosity and restlessness of 
his temper, made him incapable of 
conducting it long together with 
prudence and steadiness. 

He was a most complete orator 
and debater in the house of com- 
mons ; eloquent, entertaining, per- 
suasive, strong, and pathetic, as 
occasion required ; for he had argu- 
ments, wit, and tears, at liis com- 
iijhnd. His breast was the seat of 
ail tho.se passions which degrade our 
nature and disturb our reason. There 
they raged in perpetual conflict ; but 
avarice, the meanest of them all, ge- 
nerally triumphed, ruled absolutely, 
and ill many instances, which J for- 
bear to mention, most scandalously. 

His sudden passion was outrage- 
ous, but supported by great personal 
courage. Nothing exceeded his am- 
bition, but his avarice ; they often 
accompany, and are frequently and 
reciprocally the causes and the effects 
of each other ; but the latter is al- 
ways a clog upon the former. He 
affected good-nature and compassion ; 
and perhaps his heart might feel 
the misfortunes and distresses of his 
fellow-creatures, but his hand was 
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Beldom or never stretched out to re- 
lieve them. Though he was an able 
actor of truth anfd sincerity, he could 
occasionally lay them aside, to serve 
the purposes of ambition or avarice. 

He was once tn the greatest point 
of view that ever 1 saw any subject in.- 
When the opposition, of which he 
was the leader in the house of com- 
mons, prevailed at last against Sir 
Robert Walpole, he became the arbi- 
ter between the crown and the peo- 
ple : the former imploring his protec- 
tion, the latter his support. In that 
critical moment his various jarring 
passions were in the higl^ist ferment, 
and for a while suspended his ruling 
one. Sense of shame made him he- 
sitate at turning courtier on a sudden, 
after having acted the patriot so long, 
and w'ith so much applause ; and his 
pride made him declare, that he would 
accept of noplace; vainly imagining, 
that he could by such a simulated and 
temporary self-denial, preserve his 
popularity with the public, and his 
power at court. He was mistaken 
in both. The king hated him almost 
as much for what he might have done, 
as for what he had done ; and a motley 
ministry was formed, whicli by no 
means desired his company. The 
nation looked upon him as a desen- 
er, and he shrunk into insignificancy 
and an earldom. 

He made several attempts after- 
wards to retrieve the opportunity he 
had lost, but in vain; his situation 
would not allow it. He >vas fixed 
in the house of lords, that hospital 
of incurables ; and his retreat to po- 
pularity was cut off ; for the confi- 
dence of the public, when once great, 
and once lost, is never to be regained. 
He lived afterwards in retirement, 
with the wretched comfort of Horace^s 
miser : 

Populns me aibilal, &c. 

I may, perhaps, be suspected to 
have given too strong colouring to 
some features of this portrait ; but I 


solemnly protest, that I have drawn 
it conscientiously, arfd to the best of 
my knowledge, from a very long ac- 
quaintance with, and observation of 
the original. Nay, 1 have rather soft- 
ened, than heightened the colouring. 

^ Chi'»tcrjidd. 

^ § 84. Chararfer of Sir Robert 
• Walpole. 

1 much question whether an im- 
partial character of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole will or can be transmitted to 
]»osterity ; for he governed this king- 
dom so long, that the various pas- 
si(fbs of mankind mingled, and in a 
manner incorporated themselves with 
every thing that was said or written 
concerning him. Never was a man 
more flattered, nor more abused ; and 
his long power was probably the 
chief cause of both. I was much ac- 
quainted with him, both in his pub- 
lic and his private life. I moan to do 
impartial jtisticc to his character ; 
and tlierefore my picture of him will, 
perhaps, be more like him tlian it 
will be like any of the other pictures 
drawn oi*hini. 

In private life he was good-natured, 
cheerful, social ; inelegant in his 
manners, loose in his morals. He 
had a coarse, strong wit, which he 
was too free of for a man in his sta- 
tion, as it is always inconsistent with 
dignity. He was very able as a mi- 
nister,. but without a certain eleva- 
tion of mind necessary for great good 
or for great mischief. Profuse and 
appetent, his ambition was subser- 
vient to his desire of making a great 
fortune. He had more of the Maza- 
rin than of the Richelieu. He would 
do mean things for profit, and never 
thought of doing great ones for glory. 

He was l)oth the best parliament* 
man, and the ablest manager of par- 
liament, that, I believe, ever lived. 
An artful, rather than an eloquent 
speaker ; he saw, as by intuition, the 
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disposition of the house, and pressed of women, and in some instances, in- 
or receded accordingly. So clear in decently so. He was excessively 
stating the most intricate matters, es- open to flattery, even of the grossest 
pecially in the finances, that, whilst kind ; and from the coarsest bun- 
hc was speaking, the most ignorant glers of that vile profession ; which 
thought that they understood what engaged him to pasj most of his lei- 
they really did not. Money, not pre- sure and jovial hours with people 
rogative, wasthcfhiefengineoflfisad- whose blasted characters reflected 
ministration ; and he employed it with upon his own. He was loved by ma- 
a success which in a manner disgraced* ny, but respected by none ; liis fami- 
humanity. He was not, it is true, the liar and illiberal mirth and raillery 
inventor of that shameful method of leaving him no dignity. He was 
governing, which had been gaining not vindictive, but,’ on the contrary, 
ground insensibly ever since Charles very placable to those who had injur- 
11. ; but with uncommon skill, and un- ed him the most. His good-humour, 
bounded profusion, he brought it to good- nature^ and benciicence, in the 
that perfection, which at this time* several relations of father, husband, 
dishonours and distresses this couhtry, master, and friend, gained him the 
and which (if not checked, and God warmest affection of all within that 
knows how it can be now checked) circle. 

must ruin it. llis name will not be recorded in 

Besides this powerful engine of history among the “ best men,'' or 
government, he had a most extraor- the “ best ministers but much less 
dinary talent of persuading and wwk- ought it to be ranked among the 
ing men up to his purpose. A hearty worst. Chesterfield. 

kind of frankness, which sometimes 
seemed impudence, made |)eo[de think 

that he let them into nis secrets, § 85. Character of Lord Gran- 
whilst the impoliteness of his man- ville. 

ners seemed to attest his sincerity. 

When he found any body pr<»of against Lord Granville had great parts, and 

pecuniary temptations; which, alas ! a most uncommon share of learning 
was but seldom, be had recourse to a for a man of quality. He was one 
still worse art : for he laughed at and of the best speakers in the house of 
ridiculed all notions of ptiblic virtue, lords, both in the declamatory and the 
and the love of one's country, calling argumentative way. He had a won- 
them, The chimerical school-boy derful quickness and precision in 
flights of classical learning declar- seizing the stress of a question, which 
ing himself, at the same time, '‘No no art, no sophistry, could disguise 
saint, no Spartan, no reformer.” lie in him. In business he was bold, 
would frequently ask young fellows, enterprising, and overbearing. He 
at their first appearance in the world, had been bred up in high monarchi- 

while their honest hearts were yet cal, that is, tyrannical principles of 

untainted, “ Well, are you to be an government, which his ardent and 
lll^tRoman ? a patriot ? you will imperious temper made him think 
" come off of that, and grow were the only rational and practica- 

wiser.” And thus he was mofe ble ones. He would have been a 

da^ji^geroos to the morals than to the great first minister in France, little 

g Mlfies of his country, to which I inferior, perhaps, to Richelieu ; in 
f^ersuaded he meant no ill in bis this government, which is yet free, he 
rU would have been a dangerous one, 

He was the easy and profuse dupe little less so, perhaps, than Lord 
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Strafford. Ho uas noithor ill-natii- pated and unwearied. He took pub- 
tured nor vindictive, and had a con- lie business, not as a duty which he 
tempt for money ; his ideas were «nll was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was 
above it. In social life he was an to enjoy, and he seemed to have no 
agreeable, good-humoiirod, and in- delight out of this house, except in 
structive cornpafjion ; a great but eii- such things as some way related to 
tertaining talker. • . the business that was to be done in 

He degraded himself by the vice of it. ff he was ambitious, I will say 
drinking; which together with a great this for him, his ambition was of a 
stock of Greek and Latin, he broughtmoble and generous strain. It was 
away with him from Oxford, and re- to rame himself, not by the low pimp- 
tained and practised ever afterwards, ing politics of a court, but to win 
By his own inditstry, he had made his way to power, through the labo- 
himself master <)f all the modern Ian- rious gradations of public service ; 
guages, and had ac(piired a great and to secure to himself a woil-earn- 
knowledge of the law. -ilis political ed rank in parliament, by a thorough 
knowledge of the interest of princes knowledge of its constitution, and a 
and of commerce was extensive, and pe»ff*ct practice in all its business, 
his notions were just and great. His Sir, if such a man fell into errors, 
character may ho summed up, in it must be from defects not intrinsi- 
nice precision, quick decision, and cal : they must he rather sought in 
unbounded presumption. ChfstvrJieML the particular habits of his life ; 

which, though they do not alter the 
groundwork of character, yet tinge 
§ 86, Character of Mr, Grenville, it with their own hue. He was bred 

in a profession. lie was bred to the 
Here began to dawn the first glim- law, tvhich is, in my opinion, one of 
merings of this new colony system, the first ancl noblest of human sci- 
Jt appeared more distinctly afterwards, enccs : a science, which does more to 
when it was devolved upon a per- (jiiicken and invigorate the nnder- 
son, to wlioni on other accounts this stand ing, '•than all other kinds of hu- 
coiiiitry owes very great obligations, man learning put together : but it is 
I do bejlievc that he had a very seriofls not apt, except in persons very hap- 
desirc to benefit the public. But witli pily born, to open and liberali7.e the 
no small study of the detail, he did mind exactly in tiie same proportion, 
not .seem to have his view, at least Passing from that ^^tudy, he did not 
equally, carried to the total circuit of go very largely into the world, but 
our aifairs. He generally considered plunged into business ; I n^ean into the 
his objects in lights that were rather business of office, and the limited 
too detached. No man can believe, and fixed methods and forms esta- 
that at this time of day I mean to lean Wished there. Much knowledge is 
on the venerable memory of a great undoubtedly to be had in that line ; 
man whose loss vve deplore in common, and there is no knowledge ivhich is 
Our little party differences have been not valuable. But it may be truly 
long ago composed ; and f have act- said, that men too much conversant 
ed more with him, and certainly with in office, are rarely minds of remark- 
more pleasure with him, than ever I able enlargement. Their habits are 
acted against him. Undoubtedly Mr. apt to give them a turn to think the 
Grenville was a first-rate figure in this substance of business not to be much 
country. With a masculine under- more important than the forms in 
standing, and a stout and resolute which it is conducted. These forms 
heart, he had an application undissi- are adapted to ordinary occasions ; 
VoL. II. Nos, 25 & 26. M 
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and therefore persons who are nur- 
tured in office do admirably well, as 
long as things go on in their common 
order ; but when the high roads are 
broken up, and the waters out, when 
a new and troubled scene is opened, 
and the file affords not precedent, 
then it is that a far greater knowtedge 
of mankind^ and a more extensive 
comprehension of things, is requisite' 
than ever office gave, or than * 0(1100 
can ever give. Mr. Grenville thought 
better of the wisdom and i)ower of 
legislation than in truth it deserves. 
He conceived, and many conceived 
along with him, that the flourishing 
trade of this country was greatly ow-’ 
ing to law and institution, and* not 
quite so much to liberty ; for but too 
many are apt to believe regulation to 
be commerce, and taxes to be reve- 
nue. Ihtrkv., 


^ 87. Character of Mr. Pelham. 

Mr. Pelham had good sense, with- 
out either shining pans oi*any degree 
of literature. He had by no means 
an elevated or enterprising genius, 
but had a more manly and steady re- 
solution than his brother the Duke of 
Newcastle. He had a gcntlciiian-like 
frankness in his belmviour, and as 
great point of honour as -a minister 
can have, especially a minister at the 
head of the treasury, where number- 
less sturdy ^nd unsatiable beggars of 
condition apply, who cannot all be 
gratified, nor all with safety Im? re- 
fused. 

He was a very inelegant speaker 
in parliament, but spoke with a cer- 
tain candour and openness that made 
him be well heard and generally be- 
lievecT. 

He wished well to the public, and 
managed the finances with great care 
and personal purity. He was par 
negaiiis neque supra f* had many do* 

* ISqaal lo Uttiaen and not above it. 
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mcstic virtues and no vices. If his 
place, and the power that accompa- 
nies it, made him some public ene- 
mies, his behaviour in both secured 
him from personal and rancorous 
ones. Those who w^hed him worst, 
only wished themselves in liis place. 

Upon the whole, he was an honour- 
able man, and a well-wishing miriis- 
'ter. Chesterfield. 


§ 88. Character of Richard > Earl 
of Scarborough. 

I In drawing the character of Lord 
^Scarborough, I will be strictly upon 
my guard against the partiality of that 
intimate and unreserved friendship, 
in which we lived for more than tw eii- 
ty years ; lo which friendship, as 
well as to the public notoriety of it, 
I owe much more than my pride will 
let my gratitude own. If this may 
be suspected to have biassed my 
judgment, it must, at the same tinic, 
be allowed to have informed it ; for 
the most secret movements of his 
whole soul were, without disguise, 
coinimuiicated to me only. How- 
ever, 1 will rather lower than height- 
en the colouring; 1 will mark the 
slMides, and draw a credible rather 
titan an exact likeness. 

He had a very good person, rather 
above the middle size ; a handsome 
face, and; when he wqs cheerful, the 
most engaging countenance imagina- 
ble ; when grave, which he was of- 
tenest, the most respectable one. He 
had in the highest degree the air, 
manners, and address, of a man of 
quality ; politeness with ease, and 
dignity without pride. 

Bred in camps and courts, it can- 
not be supposed that he was untaint- 
ed with the fashionable vices of these 
warm climates ; but (if I may be al- 
I lowed the expression) he dignified 
I them, instead of their degrading him 
[into any mean or indecent action. 

I He had a good degree of classicali 
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and a great one of modern know- 
ledge ; with a just, and, at the same 
time, a delicate taste. 

In his common expenses he was 
liberal within bounds ; but in his cha- 
rities and bounties he hat^j^none. 1 
have known them put him to some' 
present inconveniences. 

He was a strong, but not an elo-j 
quent or florid speaker in parliament. 
He spoke so unafiectedly the honest 
dictates of his heart, that truth and 
virtue, which never want, and seldom 
wear ornaments, seemed only to bor- 
row his voice. This gave such an 
astonishing weight to alfhe said, that 
he more than once carried an unwill- 
ing majority after him. Such is the 
authority of unsuspected virtue, that 
it will sometimes shame vice into de- 
cency at least. 

He was not only offered, but press- 
ed to accept, the post of secretary of 
state ; but he constantly refused it. T 
once tried to persuade him to accept 
it ; but he told me, that lx)th the na- 
tural warmth and melancholy of his 
temper made him unfit for it ; and 
that moreover he knew very well that, 
in those ministerial employments, the 
course of business made it necessary 
to do many hard things, and sonje 
unjust ones, which could only be aa- 
thorized by the jesuitical casuistry of 
the direction of the intention ; a doc- 
trine ^hich he said he could not pos- 
sibly adopt. Whether he was the 
first that ever made that objection, I 
cannot aflirm ; but 1 suspect that he 
will be the last. 

He was a true constitutional, and 
yet practicable patriot ; a sincere lover, 
and a zealous assertor of the natural, 
the civil, and the religious rights of 
his country : but he would not quar- 
rel with the crown, for some slight 
stretches of the prerogative ; nor with 
the people, for some unwary ebulli- 
tions of liberty ; nor with any one for 
a difference of opinion in speculative 
points. He considered the constitu- 
tion in the aggregate, and only watch- 
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cd that no one part of it should pre- 
ponderate too much. 

His moral character was so pure, 
that if one may say of that imperfect 
creature man, what a celebrated his- 
toriim says of Scipio, nil non laudan- 
dum^^aut dixit ^ nut fecit ^ out sensit 
I sincerely think (1 had almost said 
I know), one might say it with great 
truth, of him, one single instance 
excepted, which shall be mentioned. 

He joined to the noblest and strict- 
est principles of honour and genero- 
sity, the tenderest sentiments of be- 
nevolence and compassion ; and, as 
he was naturally warm, he could not 
ev^a hear of an injustice or a base- 
ness, without a sudden indignation : 
nor of the misfortunes or miseries of 
a fellow creature, without melting in- 
to softness, and endeavouring to re- 
lieve them. This part of his charac- 
ter was so universally known, that 
our best and most satirical English 
poet says, 

When I confess there is who feels for fame, 

And melts to goodness, need 1 Scarborough 
name 1 

He had not the least pride of birth 
and rank, that common narrow no- 
tion of little minds, that wretched 
mistaken succedancum of merit ; but 
he was jealous to anxiety of his cha- 
racter, as all men are who deserve a 
good one. And such was his diffidence 
upon that subject, that he^never could 
be persuaded that mankind really 
thought of him as they did ; for surely 
never man had a higher reputation, 
and never man enjoyed a more uni- 
versal esteem. Even knaves respect- 
ed him ; and fools thought they loved 
him. If he had any enemies (for I 
protest I never knew one), they could 
be only such as were weary of always 
hearing of Aristides the Just. 

He was too subject to sudden gusts 
of passion, but they never hurried 

* He never said, did, or felt any thing, that 
did not deserve praise. 

m2 
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liim into any illiberal or indecent ex- 
pression or action ; so invincibly ha- 
bitual to him were good-nature and 
good-manners. But if ever any word 
happened to fall from him in warmth, 
which upon subsequent reflectioh he 
himself thouglit too strong, he 4 >vas 
never easy till he had made nmre tlian 
a sufficient atonement for it. 

lie had a most imfortunale, J, will 
call it a most fatal kind of melancholy 
in his nature, wliich often made him 
both absent and silent in company, 
but never morose or sour. At other 
times he was a cheorfid and agreeable 
companion ; but conscious that he 
was not always so, lie avoided coip- 
pany too much, and was too ollen 
alone, giving way to a (rain of gloomy 
reflections. 

llis constitution, which was never 
robust, broke rapidly at the latter end 
of bis life. He had two severe strokes 
of apoplexy or j>alsy, which consider- 
ably affected his body and his rninth 

1 desire that this may not lx* looked 
upon as a full and finished characfiT, 
M’riten for the sake of writing it ; but 
as my solemn de})osit of the truth t<» 
tlic best of my knowledge. , f owed 
this small deposit of justice, such as 
it is, to the memory of the best man 
T over knew, and of the dearest friend 
1 ever had. Chviiferiufd, 


^ 89. Chq^aeter of Lord IT.vko- 

>/ieKE, 

Lord Ilardwickc was, pt^rhaps, the 
greatest magistrate tluit this country 
ever had. He presided in the court 
of Chancery above twenty years, and 
in all that time none of his decrees 
were teversetl, nor the justness of 
them ever questioned. Though ava- 
rice was his ruling passion, he w^as ne- 
ver in the least suspected any kind 
of corruption : a rare and meritorious 
instance of virtue and seJJ-denial, un- 
der the influence of such a craving, 
insatiable, and increasing passion. 


He had great and clear parts ; un- 
derstood, loved, and cultivated the 
belles Ifttres, He was an agreeable, 
eloquent speaker in parliament, but 
not without some little^ tincture of the 
pleader. ^ ‘ 

Men arc apt to mistake, or at least 
to seem to mistake their own talents, 
in hopes, perhaps, of misleading 
others to allow them that which they 
are conscious they do not possess. 
Tims Lord Hardwicke valued himself 
more upon being a great minister of 
state, which he certainly W'as not, 
than upon being a great magistrate, 
^which Ixi ceftaiiily was. 

All his notions were clear, but 
none of them great. Good order and 
donu‘stic details w(*ro his proper de- 
partment. Tiie great and shining 
parts of gov(*rninc‘nt, though not above 
his parts to conciuve, were above his 
timidity to undertake. 

By great and lucrative employ- 
ments, during the course of tliirty 
years, and hy still greater parsimony, 
ho acquired an iiumens('- fortune, and 
established his numerous family in 
advantageous posts and j>rofitable 
aIJiance.s. 

I'liough he had been solicitor and 
a^orue\ -general, he was hy no means 
what is called a prenigative law'yer. 
He loved the constitution, and main- 
tained the just prerogative of the 
crown, hut without stretching* it to 
the f»ppression of the people. 

He was naturally humane, moder- 
ate, and decent ; and when, by his 
former emjiloyments, he was obliged 
to prosecute state-criminals, he dis- 
charged that duty in a very different 
manner from most of his predeces- 
sors, who were too justly called the 
“ bloodhounds of the crovvn.^^ 

He was a cheerful and instructive 
companion, humane in his nature, 
decent in his manners, unstained 
with any vice (avarice excepted), a 
very great magistrate, but by no 
nnteans a great minister. 

Ibith 
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90. Character of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

The Duke of Newcastle will be so 
often mentioned in the history of 
these times, iJJid with so strong a 
bias, either for or agaiiisflihini, tliiit 
I resolved, for the sake of truth, to 
draw his character with iny usual im- 
partiality : ibr as he had been a mi- 
nister for above forty years togetluT, 
and in the last ten years of tiuit jie- 
riod first minister, he had full time 
to oblige one Iialf of the nation, and 
to offend th(.‘ oilier. 

We were contemporaries, near re- 
lations, and familiar acquaintances ; 
sometimes well, and sometimes ill to- 
;rether, according to the several va- 
riations of political affairs, which 
know no relations, friends, or ac- 
quaintances. 

The public opinion put liini be- 
low his level ; for though he had no 
superior parts, or eminent talents, he 
had a most indefatigable industry, a 
jicrseverance, a court craff, a servile 
compliance with the will ol* Jiis sove- 
reign for the time being ; which quali- 
ties, wilh only a common share of 
common sense, will carry a man 
sooner and more safely through the 
dark labyrinths of a court, tlian ^lie 
most shining parts would do, without 
those meaner talents, 

Ife was good-natured to a degree 
of weakness, even to tears, upon the 
slightest occasions. Exceedingly ti- 
morous, l)ot]i personally and politi- 
cally, dreading the least iiinovatioii, I 
and keeping, wilh a scrupulous timi- 
dity, ill the beaten track of business 
as having the safest bottom. 

1 will mention one instance of this 
disposition, which, 1 think, will set it 
in tlie strongest liglit. When I broirglit 
the bill into tlie house ofiords, for cor- 
recting and amending the calendar, J 
gave him previous notice of my inten- 
tions : he w^as alarmed at so bold an 
undertaking, and conjured me not t 
stir matters tliat had been long quiet ; 


adding, tliat he did not love new-fan- 
gled things. J did not, however, yield 
to the cogency of tliesc arguments, 
but brought in tlie bill, and it passed 
unanimously. From such weaknesses 
it necessarily follows, that he could 
have no great ideas, nor elevation of 
iniitd. 

His ruling, or rath(?r his only, pas- 
sion was, the agitation, the bustle, and 
the •liurry of Imsiness, to which he 
had been accustomed above forty 
yiiars ; but he was as dilatory in de- 
spatching it, as lie was eager to en- 
gage in it. He was always in a hurry, 
never walked, but always run, inso- 
miich that I have soinetirrics told him, 
Aift by his fleetness one should ra- 
ther lake liim for the courier, than 
the author of the letters. 

He was as jealous of his pow- 
jcr as an impotent lover of his mis- 
tress, without activity of mind enough 
to enjoy or fjxert it, but could not 
bear a share even in the appearances 
of it. 

His levees were his pleasure, and 
liis triumpli ; he loved to haves them 
crowded, and consequently they were 
so ; there he made j)eoplf3 of business 
wait twf) or three hours in the anti- 
chamber, while lie trifled away that 
time with some insignificant favour- 
ites ill his closet. AVhen at last he 
came into his levee-room, he accost- 
ed, hugged, embraced, and promised 
every Ixxly, with a seeming cordiality, 
but at the sanies time with an illiberal 
and degrading familiarity. 

lie was exceedingly disinterested : 

I very profuse of his oww fortune, and 
I abhorring all those means, too often 
used by persons in his station, either 
to gratify their avarice, or to supply 
their prodigality ; for he retired from 
business in the year 1762, above four 
hundred thousand pound.s poorer than 
when he first engaged in it. 

Upon the whole he was a com- 
pound of most human weaknesses, 
hut untainted with any vice or 
crime. Cheslerfeld* 
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§ 91. Character of Mr. Henry Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland. 

Mr. Henry Fox was a younger bro- 
ther of the lowest extraction. His 
father, Sir Stephen Fox, made a con- 
siderable fortune, somehow or other, 
and left him a fair younger brother’s 
portion, which he soon spent in the 
common vices of youth, gaming in- 
cluded : this obliged him to tMvel 
for some time. 

When he returned, though by edu- 
cation a Jacobite, he attached him- 
self to Sir Robert Walpole, and was 
one of his ablest eUves. He had no 
fixed principles either of religion or 
morality, and was too unwary in rfdt- 
culing and exposing them. 

He had very great abilities and in- 
defatigable industry in business ; great 
skill in managing, that is, in corrupt- 
ing, the house of commons ; and a 
wonderful dejLterity in attaching indi- 
viduals to himself. He promoted, en- 
couraged, and practised their vices ; 
he gratified their avarice, or supplied 
their profusion. He wisely and punc- 
tually performed whatever he pro- 
mised, and most liberally rewarded 
their attachment and depdhdcnce. 
By these, and all other means that 
can be imagined, he made himself 
many personal friends and political 
dependants. 

He was a most disagreeable speak- 
er in parliament, inelegant in his 
language, hesitating and ungraceful 
in his elocution, but skilful in dis- 
cerning the temper of the house, and 
in knowing, when and how to press, 
or to yield. 

A constant good- humour and seem- 
ing frankness made him a welcome 
companion in social life, and in all 
domestic relations he was good-na- 
tured. As ho advanced in life, his 
ambition became subservient to his 
avarice. Hi» early profusion and 
dissipation had made him feel the 
many inconveniences of want, and, 
as it often happens, carried him to 
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the contrary and worse extreme of cor- 
ruption and rapine. JRcm, quocunque 
niodo rm* became his maxim, which 
he observed (I will not say religiously 
and scrupulously, but) invariably and 
shamefully. * 

He hadniot the least notion of, or 
regard for the public good or the 
constitution, but despised those cares 
3fs the objects of narrow minds, or 
the pretences of interested ones : 
and he lived, as Brutus died, call- 
ing virtue only a name. Chesterfield. 

§ 02. Ch^^racter of Mr. Vitt. 

Mr. Pitt owed his rise to the most 
considerable posts and power in this 
kingdom singly to his own abilities ; 
in him they supplied the want of 
birth and fortune, which latter in 
others too often supply the want of 
the former. He was a younger bro- 
ther of a very new fiiinily, and his 
fortune only an annuity of one hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

Tlie army was his original destina- 
tion, and a cornetcy of horse his first 
and only commission in it. Thus, 
unassisted by favour or fortune, he 
had no powerful protector to intro- 
duce him into business, and (if I 
may use that expression) to do the 
honours of his parts ; but their own 
strength was fully sufficient. 

His constitution refused him the 
usual pleasures, and his genius for- 
bad him the idle dissipations of youth ; 
for so early as at the age of sixteen, 
he was the martyr of an hereditary 
gout. He therefore employed the 
leisure which that tedious and pain- 
ful distemper either procured or allow- 
ed him, in acquiring a great fund of 
premature and useful knowledge. — 
Thus, by the unaccountable relation 
of causes and effects, what seemed 
the greatest misfortune of his life was, 
perhaps, the principal cause of its 
splendour. 

* (frt iivrtK'v^ no matter how. 
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His private life was stained by no situation, which one would have 
vices, nor sullied by any meanness, thought must have reduced either the 
All his sentiments were liberal and patriot or the minister to a decisive 
elevated. His ruling passion was an option, he managed with such ability, 
unbounded ambition, which, when that while he served the king more 
supported by •^jreat abilities, and effectually in his most unwarrantable 
crowned by great success, make electoral views than any former minis- 
what the world calls “a great man.” ter, •however willing, had tlared to do, 
Hewashaiighty, imperious, impatient he still preserved alibis credit and 
of contradiction, and overbearing^ popularity with the public ; whom he 
<|ua]itics which too often accompany, assured and convinced, that the pro- 
but always clog, great ones. tection and defence of Hanover, with 

He had manners and address ; but an army of seventy-five thousand 
one might discern through them too men in British pay, was the onlypos- 
great a consciousness of his own su- sible method of securing our posses- 
perior talents. He waf»a most agree- sions or acqui.sitions in North Ameri- 
able and lively companion in social ca. So much easier is it to deceive 
life ; and had such a versatility of tii^n to undeceive mankind, 
wit, that he could adapt it to all sorts His own disinteredness, and even 
of conversation. He had also a most contempt of irioncy, smoothed his 
happy turn to poetry, but he seldom way to j)ower, and prevented or si- 
indulged, and seldom avowed it. lenced a great share of that envy 
He came young into parliament, and which commonly attends it. Most 
upon that great theatre soon equal- men think that they have an equal 
led the oldest and the ablest actors, natural right to riches, and equal abi- 
His eloquence was of every kind, and lities to make the proper use of them ; 
he excelled in the argumentative as but not very many of them have the 
well as in the declamatory way ; but impudeneVj to think tiiemsclves quali- 
his invectives were terrible, and ut- tied for power, 
tcred with such energy of diction, Upon the whole, he null make a 
and stern dignity of action and conn- great said shining figure in the an- 
tenance, that he intimidated those nals of this country, notwithstanding 
who were the most willing and* the the blot which his acceptance of 
best able to encounter him ;* tfieir three thousand pounds per annum 
arms fell out of their hands, and they pension for three lives, on his volun- 
shrunk under the ascendant which tary resignation of the seals in the 
his genius gained over theirs. first year of the present king, must 

In that assembly, where the public make in his character* especially as 
good is so much talked of, and private to the disinterested part of it. How- 
interest singly pursued, he .set out ever, it must be acknowledged, that 
with acting the patriot, and perform- he had those qualities which none but 
ed that part so nobly, that he was a great man can have, witli a mixture 
adopted by the public tis their chief, of those failings which are the com- 
or rather only unsuspected, champion, mon lot of wretched and imperfect 
The weight of his popularity, and human nature. Chesterfields 

his universally acknowledged abili- 
ties, obtruded him upon king George 

II. to whom he was personally ob- § 93. Characters of Lord Chat- 
noxious. He was made secretary of ham and Mr. C. Townshend. 
state : in this difficult and delicate 

. » .ml t.ord Chief JuMiw* * *1*® third period 

MaittfieJci. 01 your policy : the return to your 
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ancient system, and your ancient without cement, here a bit of black 
tranquillity and concord. Sir, this stone and tliere a bit of white ; pa* 
period was not as long as it was hap- triots and courtiers, king^s friends 
py. Another scene was opened, and and republicans; whigs and tories ; 
other actors appeared on the stage, treacherous friends and open ene- 
The state, in the condition 1 Ijavc mies ; that it was iipleed a very cu- 
described it, was delivered into the rious show ; but utterly unsafe to 
hands of lord Chatham — a great "and toucli, and unsure to stand on. 
celebrated name ; a name that keeps In consequence of this arrangc- 
the name of this country respectable inent, the confusion was such tliat 
in every other on the globe. It may his own principles could not possibly 
be truly called, luivc any effect or inllueiice in the 

conduct of affairs. 'If ever he lell 
Clanim I’t vcnerabile nomeii into a lit of the goutj or il any Other 
Uetflibub, et raultuin nostra* quod prodcral iirbi. cause witlulrtJW llim from ])ul)lic 

cares, princi|)lcs directly contrary 
Sir, the venerable age of this groat wore sure to predominate. When he 
man, his merited rank, his siiporio.’ liad executed his plan, he had not an 
eloquence, his splendid qualities, his inch of ground to stand on ; when 
eminent services, the vast space he ho had accomplished liis scheme of 
fills in the eye of mankind ; and more administration, lie w'as no longer a 
than all the rest, his fall from power, minister. When his face was hid for 
which, like deatli, canonizes ainl a inoiiiont, his whole system was on 
sanctifies a gn'at ciiaracter, will not a wide sea, without chart or compass, 
suffer me to censure any part of his The gentlemen, his particular friends, 
conduct. I am afraid to flatter him ; with a confidence in him which was 
I am sure I am not disposed to blame justified even in its extravagance by 
him. Let those who havc^ betrayed his superior abilities, had never in 
him by their adulation, insult him any instance presumed upon any 
with their malevolence. But what I opinion of their own. Deprived of 
do not presume to censure^* I may his guiding inllueucc, they were 
have leave to lament. For a wise whirled about, the sport of every gust, 
man he seemed to me at that lime andr easily driven into any port ; and 
to be governed too much by general as \hose who joined with tliein in 
maxims. 1 speak with the,fre,edora manning the vessel of the state w^erc 
of history, and J hope without of- the most directly ()[)posite to his opi- 
fericc. One or two of these maxims, iiious, measures, and character, and 
flowing from ^n opinion not the most far the most artful and most powerful 
indulgent to our unhappy species, of the set, they easily prevailed so as 
and surely a little too general, led to seize upon the vacant derelict 
him into measures that were greatly minds of his frumds, and instantly 
mischievous to himself: and lor that they turned the vessel wholly out of 
reason, among others, perhaps fatal the course of his ])olicy. As it were 
to his country ; measures, the effects to insult as well as to betray him, 
of which, I am afraid, are for ever even long before the close of the 
incurable. He made an administra- first session of his administration, 
tion, so checkered and speckled ; he when every thing was publicly trans- 
put together a piece of joinery, so acted and with great parade, in his 
crossly indented and whimsically name, they made an act declaring 
dovetailec* ; a cabinet so variously it highly just and expedient to raise 
inJI^d ; such a piece of diversifiisd a revenue in America. For even 
*^tich a tesaelated pavement then, sir, t‘veii before this splendid 
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orb was ent’rely set, and while the 
western horizon was in a blaze with 
his descending glory, on the opposite 
quarter of the lieaveiis arose another 
luminary, and for his hour, became 
lord of the asce&dant. 

This light too is passe<l alid set lor- 
ever. You understand, to be* sure, 
that I speak of Charles Towiishcnd,^ 
officially the re-producer of tlws iatal 
scheme ; whom I cannot even now 
remendjcr without some degree of 
sensibility. In truth, he was the de- 
light and ornament of this house, and 
tlje charm of every private society 
which he honoured with 91is presence. 
Perhaps there never arose in this 
)untry, nor iu any country, a man 
of a more pointed and finished wit ; 
and (wlH?rc his passions were not 
concerned) of a morcrefirmd, exqui- 
site, and penetrating judgment. If lie 
had not so great a stock as some have 
liad who nourished formerly, of know- 
l(*dge long treasured up, he knew bet- 
ter by far than any man T ever was 
acquainted with, how to bring toge- 
ther, within a short time, all that was 
necessary to establish, to illustrate, 
and to decorate that side of the ques- 
tion he supported, lie stated his 
matter skilfully and powerfully. He 
particularly excelled in a most liiriji- 
rious explanation and display of his 
subject. His style of argument was 
neither trite and vulgar, nor subtle 
and abstruse. He hit the house just 
between wind and water. And not 
being troubled with too anxious a 
zeal for any matter in question, he 
was never more tedious or more ear- 
nest than the prc-conceiv(*d opinions 
and present temper of his lujarers 
required : to whom he w^as always in 
perfect unison, lie conformed ex- 
actly to the temper of the house ; 
and he seemed to guide, because he 
was always sure to follow if. 

I beg pardon, sir, if, wlien I speak of 
this and of other great men, I appear 
to digress in saying something of 
their characters. In this eventful 


history of the revolutions of America, 
the characters of such men are of 
much importance. Great men are 
the guide-posts and land-marks in the 
state. The credit of such men at 
couri, ^>1* ill the nation, is the sole 
cause of all the public measures. It 
woufil be an invidious thing (most 
foreign, I trust to what you think my 
disposition) to remark the errors into 
whicfl the authority of groat names 
has brought the nation without doing 
justice at the same time to the great 
qualities wlicnce that authority arose. 
The subject is instructive to those 
wlio wish to form themselves on what- 
ever of excellence has gone before 
tlftin. There are many young mem- 
bers in the house^ who never saw that 
prodigy, Charles TownsJiend ; nor of 
course know what ferment he was 
able to excite in every thing by the 
violent ebullition oi* his mixed vir- 
tues and failings. For failings he 
had undoubtedly — many of us remem- 
ber them — we are this day consider- 
ing the efiqpts of them. But he had 
no failings which were not owing to 
a noble cause ; to an ardent, gene- 
rous, perhaps an immoderate passion 
for fame ? a passion which is the in- 
stinct of all great souls. He worshijv 
ped that goddess wheresoever slie a})- 
peared ; but he paid his particular 
devotions to her in her favourite ha- 
bitation, in her chosen temple, the 
house of commons. Besides the cha- 
racters of tlie individuals who com- 
pose our body, it is impossible, Mr. 
Speaker, not to observe, that this 
house has a collective character of its 
own. That character, tof), however 
imperfect, is not unamiable. Like 
all great public collections of men* 
you possess a marked love of virtue, 
and an abhorrence of vice. But 
among vices, there is none which the 
house abhors in the same degree with 
obstinacy. Obstinacy, sir, is certainly 
a great vice ; and in the changeful 
state of political affairs it is frequent- 
ly the cause of great mischief. It 
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happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almost the whole line of the great 
and masculine virtues, constancy, gra- 
vity, magnanimity, fortitude, fidelity, 
and firmness, arc closely allied to this 
disagreeable quality, of whiclir you 
have so just an abhorrence ; a^d in 
their excess all these virtues very ea- 
sily fall into it. He who paid such 
particular attention to all your feel* 
ings, certainly took care not to Sliock 
them by that vice which is most dis- 
gustful to you. 

That fear of displeasing those who 
ought most to be pleased, betrayed 
him sometimes into the other extreme. 
He had voted, and, in the year 1785,’ 
had been an advocate for the stamp- 
act. Things and the dispositions of 
men’s minds were changed. In short, 
the stamp-act began to be no favourite 
with this house. Accordingly, he 
voted for the repeal. The very next 
session, as tlie fashion of this world 
passeth away, the repeal began to be 
in as bad repute as the stamp-act bad 
been the session before. To conform 
to the temper which began to pre- 
vail, and to prevail mostly amongst 
those most in power, he ^declared 
very early in the winter that a revenue 
must be had out of America. Here 
this extraordinary man, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, found him- 
self in great straits. To please uni- 
versally was the object of his life ; 
but to tax and to please, no more 
than to lovi and to be wise, is not 
given to men. However, he attempt- 
ed it. To render the tax palatable 
to tljepattisans of American revenue, 
he had made a preamble, stating the 
necessity of such a revenue. To 
close with the American distinction, 
this revenue was ejttemal, or {)ort-du- 
ty ; but" again to soften it to the other 

E , it was a duty Of supply, &c. 

ftne-spuo scheme had the usual 
fateof all exquisite policy. ’ But the 
and the mode of execut- 
lUPthat plan, both arose singly and 
■Ply from a love of our applause. 


He was truly the child of the house. 
He never thought, did, or said any 
thing, but with a view to you. He 
every day adapted himself to your 
disposition ; and adjusted himself be- 
fore it, as at a lookik'g-glass, 

lie had observed, that several per- 
sons, infinitely his inferiors in all re- 
spects, had formerly rendered them- 
selves considerable in this house by 
one method alone. They were a race 
of men (I hope in God the species is 
extinct) who, when they rose in their 
place, no man living could divine 
from any known adherence to parties, 
to opinions,*' or to principles ; from 
kny order or system in their politics ; 
or from any sequel or connexion in 
their ideas, what part they w^ere go- 
ing to take in any debate. It is as- 
tonishing, how much this uncertain- 
ty, especially at critical times, called 
the attention of all parties, on such 
men. All eyes were fixed on them, 
all ears open to hear them ; each 
party gaped and looked alternately 
for their vote, almost to the end of 
their speeches. While the house 
hung in this uncertainty, now the 
hear^hims rose from this side — now 
they re-bellowed from the other ; and 
that party to whom they fell at last 
from their tremulous and dancing ba- 
lance, always received them in a tem- 
pest of applause. The fortune of 
such men was a temptation too great 
to be resisted by one, to whom a sin- 
gle •whiff of incense Withheld gave 
much greater pain, than he received 
delights in the clouds of it, which 
daily rose about him from the prodi- 
gal superstition of innumerable ad- 
mirers. He was a candidate for con- 
tradictory honours; and his great aim 
was to make those agree in the admi- 
ration of him, who nev,er agreed in 
any thing else, Burke 

§ 94 . o/' W ashington. 

It is not impossible, that some will 
affect to consider the honours paid to 
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this great patriot by the nation, as More than once he put his fame at 
excessive, idolatrous, and degrading hazard, when he had reason to think 
to freemen, who are all equal. I it would be sacrificed, at least in this 
answer, that refusing to virtue its le- age. Two instances cannot be de- 
gitimate honours would not prevent nied : when the army was disbanded ; 
their being lavrehed, in future, on and again, when he stood, like Leo- 
any worthless and ambitions favour- nida| at the pass of Thermopylaj, to 
ite. If this day’s example should defend OJir independence against 
have its natural effect, it will be salu-, France. 

tary. Let such honours be so confer- It is indeed almost as difficult to 
red only when, in future, they shall draw*his character, as the portrait of 
be so merited : then the public sen- virtue. The reasoiLS are similar; our 
timent will not be misled, nor the ideas of moral excellence are obscure, 
principles of a just ^P^ality corrupt- because they are complex, and' we 
ed. The best evidence of reputation are obliged to resort to illustrations, 
is a man’s whole life. \fe have now, Washington’s example is the hap- 
alas ! all Washington’s before us. piest, to show what virtue is ; and to 
There has scarcely appeared a really delineate his character, we naturally 
great man, whose character has been expatiate on the .beauty of virtue : 
more admired in his life-time, or less much must be felt, and much imagin- 
corrcctly understood by his admirers, ed. Ilis pre-eminence is not so much 
When it is comprehended, it is no to be seen in the display of any one 
easy task to delineate its excellencies virtue, as in the possession of them 
in such a manner, as to give to the all, and in the practice of the most 
portrait both interest and rcsem- difficult. Hereafter, therefore, his 
blancc ; for it requires thought and character must be studied before it 
study to understand the true ground will be striving ; and then it will be 
of the superiority of his character admitted as a model, a precious one 
over many others, whom he rcsem- to a free republic ! 
bled in the principles of action, and It is no less difficult to speak of 
even in the manner of acting. But his talents. They were adapted to 
perhaps he excels all the great men lead, without dazzling mankind ; and 
that ever lived, in the steadines.s^f to draw forth and employ the talents 
Ilis adherence to his maxims of life, of others, without being misled by 
a!id in the uniformity of all his con- them. In this he was certainly supe- 
duct to the same maxims. These rior, that he neither mistook nor mis- 
rnaxims, though wise, were yet not applied his own. His great modesty 
so remarkable for their wisdom, as and reserve would havfe concealed 
for their authority over his life : for them, if great occasions had n^t call- 
if there were any errors in his judg- ed them forth ; and then, as he never 
incnt, (and he discovered as few as spoke from the affectation to shine, 
any man,) we know of no blemishes nor acted from any sinister motives, 
in his virtue. He was the patriot it is from their effects only that we 
without reproach : he loved his coun- are to judge of their greatness and 
try well enough to hold his success extent. In public trusts, where men, 
in serving it an ample recompense, acting conspicuously, arc cautious, 
Thus far self-love and love of coun- and in those private concerns, where 
try coincided : but when his country few conceal or resist their weakness- 
needed sacrifices, that no other man es, Washington was uniformly great, 
could, or perhaps would be willing to pursuing right conduct from right 
make, he did not even hesitate. This maxims. His talents were such as 
was virtue in its most exalted character, assist a sound judgment, and ripen 
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with it. Ilis prudence was consum- 
jnatc, and seemed to take the direc- 
tion of his powers and passions ; for 
as a soldier, he was more solicitous 
to avoid mistakes thatmiffht 1)0 fatal, 
than to perform exploits that are bril- 
liant ; and as a statesman, to adhere 
to just principles, however old, than 
to pursue novelties ; and therefore, 
in both characters, his qiialiti<'s wore 
singularly ada])led to the interest, and 
were tried in the greatest perils of 
the country. His habits of inquiry 
were so far remarkable, that lie was 
never satisfied with investigating, nor 
desisted from it, so long as he had less, 
than all the -light that he could obtain 
upon a subject, and then bo made his 
decision without bias. 

This command over the partiali- 
ties that so generally stop m(‘ii short, 
or turn them aside in their pursuit of 
truth, is one of the chief causes of 
his unvaried course of right conduct 
in so many dilliciilt scones, where 
every human actor must be presumed 
to err. If he had strong passions, 
he had Iearne?d to subdue them, and 
to be moderate and mild. If he had 
weaknesses, he concealed them, 
which is rare, and excluded them 
from the government of his temper 
and conduct, which is still more rare. 
If he loved fame, ho never made im- 
proper compliances for wlfatis called 
})opularity. 'J^he fame he enjoyed is 
of the kind that will last forever; 
yet it was rdthcr the effect, than the 
motive, of his conduct. Some future 
Plutarch will searcli for a parallel to 
his character. Epominondas is per- 
haps the brighest name of all anti- 
quity, Our ’Washington resembled 
him in the purity and ardour of his 
patriotism ; and, like him, he first 
exalted the glory of his country. 
There, it is to be hoped, the parallel 
ends : for Thebes fell with Epami- 
nondas. But such comparisons can- 
not l>e pursued far, withmit departing 
the similitude. For we shall 
it as difSuit to compare great 
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men as great rivers : some we admire 
lor the length and rapidity of their 
current, and the grandeur of their 
cataracts ; others, for the majestic 
silence and fulness of their streams : 
wc cannot bring tncun together to 
measure the diftereiicc of their wa- 
ters. 'riic unambitious life of Wash- 
ington, declining fame, yet courted 
by it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose 
its long way through solitudes, diffus- 
ing fertility ; or lik^ his own J*otow- 
rnac, widening and deejiening his 
channel, as Ip approaches the .sea, 
and displaying most the usefulness 
^iind sereiiitjfof his greatness towards 
the end of his course. Such a citi- 
zen would do honour to any country. 
Tlie constant veneration and affection 
of his country will show, that it was 
worthy of sucli a citizen. 

Ames. 


§ 95. Character of Mr, Ames. 

Mr. Arnes was more adapted to 
the senate than the bar. His speeches 
in congress, always respectable, were 
many of theun excellent, abounding 
ill argument and sentiment, Imving 
all the necessary inliirinalion, embel- 
li? bed with rhetorical beauties and 
animated with patriotic fires. 

So much of the skill ami address 
of the orator do they (jxliibit, that, 
though ho had little regard to tho 
rules of the art, they arc, perhaps, 
fair examples of the leading precepts 
for the several parts of an oration. 
In debates on important questions he 
generally waited, before lie spoke, till 
the discuvssiori had]»roceeded at sonif 
length, when he w.ls sure to notice 
every argument that had been offered. 
He was sometimes in a minority, 
when he well considered the tem]K!r 
of a majority in a republican assem- 
bly, impatient oi* contradiction, refu- 
tation, or detection, claiming to be 
allowed sincere in their convictions, 
and disinterested in their views. He 
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was not unsuccessful in uniting the 
prudence and conciliation necessary 
in parliamentary speaking, with law- 
ful freedom of debate and an elFectual 
use of those sharjj and massy weapons 
wJiich his talents^upplied, and wliich 
his frankness and zeal prornpted him 
to employ. 

Ife did not systematically study 
tlie exterior graces of speaking, hut 
his attitude was erect and easy, his 
gc^stures manly apd forcible, his in- 
tonations varied and expressive, his 
articulation distinct, tpd his whole 
manner animated and natural, llis 
written compositions, it^ill he per- 
ceived, have that glow and vivacity 
which belonged to his speed tes. 

All the other dforts of his mind, 
however, were probably excee.dod by 
llis powers in conversation. Jlnap-j 
pearod among his friends with an! 
illuminated lac<;, and with ])ecnliar 
aiYienity and captivjiting kindness 
displayed all the jdayful felicity of his 
wit, the force of liis intellect, and the 
fertility of his imagination. 

On tlie kind or degree of excel- 
lence which criticism may concede j 
or deny to Mr, Ames’s jiroductions, 
we do not undertake witli accurate 
discrimination to determine. fJe was 
undoubtedly rather actuated by tiie 
genius of oratory, than disciplined 
by the precepts of rhetoric ; was more 
intent on exciting attention and in- 
terest and producing effect, than se- 
curing the praise of skill in the arti- 
fice of composition. Hence critics 
might he dissatisfied, yet hearers 
charmed. The abundance of mate- 
rials, the energy and quickness of 
conception, tlie inexhaustible fertility 
of mind, which ho possessed, as they 
did not require, so they forbade a 
rigid adherence to artificial guides in 
the disposition and employment of his 
intellectual stores. To a certain ex- 
tent, such a speaker and writer may 
claim to be his own authority. 

Image crowded upon image in his 
mind, lie is not chargeable with affec- 


tation in the use of figurative lan- 
guage ; his tropes are evidently 
prompted by imagination, and not 
forced into his service. Their novelty 
and variety create constant surprise 
and delight. But they are, perhaps, 
-too lavishly employed. Tlie fancy of 
his hearers is sometimes ovorplied 
^viih stimulus, and the importance of 
the thought liable to be concealed in 
the multitude and beauty of the me- 
taphors. Ills condensation of ex- 
pression may he thought to produce 
occasional abruptness. He aimed 
[rather at the terseness, strength, and 
vivacity of the short sentence, than 
tlje ^lignity of the full and flowing 
period. His style is conspicuous for 
sententious brevity, for [uitithesis and 
point. Single ideas appear with so 
much lustre and prominence, that the 
connexion of the several parts of his 
discourse is not ahways obvious to the 
common mind, and the aggregate im- 
pression of the composition is not al- 
ways completely obtained. In those 
H'spects wjiere liis ])eciiliar excel- 
lencies came near to defects, lie is 
rather to be admired tliari imitated. 

Ill jniblic speaking, he trusted 
inucfi to excitement, and did little 
more in his closet than draw the out- 
lines of his speech and reflect on it, 
till he had received deeply the im- 
pressions he intended to make ; der 
j pending for the turns and figures of 
; language, illustrations and modes of 
! appeal to the passions, oft his imagi- 
nation and feelings at the time. This 
excitement continued, when the cause 
had ceased to operate. After debate 
his mind was agitated, like the ocean 
after a storm, and his nerves were 
like the shrouds of a ship torn by the 
tempest. 

lie brought his mind much in con** 
tact with the minds of others, ever 
pleased to converse on subjects of 
public interest, and seizing every hint 
that might be useful to him in writing, 
for the instruction of his fellow-citi- 
zens. He justly thought, that persons 
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below him in capacity might have yet one grievance, and the main one, 
good ideas, which he might as 1 conceive, hath not been touched, 

in the correction and improvemeipi^ which is our religion ; — religion, Mr. 
his own. His attention was always Speaker, made vendible by commis- 
awake to grasp the materials that sion ; and men, for pecuniary annual 
came to him from every sourcer A rates, dispensed wit£al, whereby pa- 
constant labour was going on in his pists maf, without fear of law, prac- 
inind. tise idolatry. 

He never sunk from an elevated For the oppressions under which 
tone of thought and action, nor suf- we groan, I draw them under two 
fered his faculties to slumber in'indo- heads: acts of power against law, and 
lencc. The circumstances of the judgments of law against our liberty, 
times in which he was called to act, Of the first sort are, strange in- 
contributed to elicit his powers, and structions, vident exactions of mo- 
supply fuel to his genius. The greatest ney thereupon, imprisonment of the 
interests were subjects of debate, persons of jlhch who (to deliver over 
When he was in the national legisla- to their posterity the liberty they 
ture, the spirit of party did nol; fie received from their forefathers, and 
the hands of the public functiona- lawfully were in possession of) re- 
ries ; and questions, on which de- fused so to lend ; and this aggravated 
pended the peace or war, the safely by the remediless continuance and 
or danger, the freedom or dishonour length thereof ; and chiefly the 
of the country, might be greatly in- strange, vast, and unlimited power 
fluenced by the counsels and efforts of our lieutenants and their depu- 
of a single patriot. Kirkland, tics, in billeting of soldiers, in mak- 

ing rates, in granting warrants for 
, taxes as their discretions shall guide 

§ 60. Sjjeech of Sir Robert Phillips them. And all this against the law. 
on Public Grievances. These last arc the most insupport- 

able burdens that at this present af- 
1 read of a custom amongkt the old flict our poor country, and the most 
Romans, that once every year, they cruel oppression that ever yet the 
had a solemn feast for their slaves, at kiligdom of England endured. These 
which they had liberty, without ex- upstart deputy lieutenants (of whom 
ception, to speak what they would, perhaps in some cases and times 
thereby to ease their afflicted minds ; there may be good use, being regu- 
which being finished, they severally lated by law) are the worst of griev- 
returned to flieir former servitude, anccs, and the most forward and 
This may, with some resemblance zealous executioners of those violent 
and distinction, well set forth our and unlawful courses which have 
present state, where now, after the been commended unto them ; of 
revolution of some time, and grievous whose proceedings, and for the qua- 
sufferance of many violent oppres- lifying of whose unruly power, it is 
sions, wc have, as those slaves had, a more than time to consult and de- 
day of liberty of speech ; but shall termine. 

not, I trust, be hereafter slaves, for Judgments of law against our li- 
we are free. Yet what new illegal berty there have been three, each 
proceedings our states and persons latter stepping forwarder than the 
have suffered under, my heart yearns former upon the right of the subject, 
to think, my tongue fdters to utter, aiming in the end to tread and tram- 
^ey have been well represented by pie under foot our law, and that 
jlwers worthy gentlemen before me ; even in the form of law. 
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The first was the judgment of the the manner so humble : neither need 
postnaif whereby a nation (which I w.i^par this to be the critical parlia*- 
heartily love for their singular good as was insinuated, or this a 

zeal in our religion, and their free way to distraction : but assure our- 
spirits to preserve our liberties far selves of a happy issue : then shall 
beyond many of ^s) is made capable the Ijing, as he calls us his great 
of any the like favours, privileges, and council, find us his good council, and 
immunities, as ourselves enjoy ; and own %s as his good council — which 
this especially argued in the exche- God grant, 
quer chamber by all the judges of* 

England. The second was, the judg- • 

raent upon impositions in the exche- § 97. 3fr. Pulteney’s Speech on 
quer court, by the barons, which hath the Motion for reducing the Army, 
been the source and fotuntain of ma- 
ny bitter waters of affliction unto our Sir, 

merchants. The third wsas, that fatal We have heard a great deal about 
late judgment against the liberty of parliamentary armies, and about an 
the subject imprisoned by the king, army coritiuued from year to year ; I 
argued and pronounced but by one have always been. Sir, and always 
judge alone. shall be, against a standing army of 

lean live, although another who any kind. To me it is a terrible thing; 
has no right, be put to live with me ; whether under that of parliamentary 
nay, 1 can live, although 1 pay exci- or any other designation, a standing 
ses, and impositions more than 1 do ; army is still a standing army, what- 
but to have my liberty, which is the ever name it be called by : they are 
soul of my life, taken from me by a body of men distinct from the 
power, and to have my body pent up j body of the people; they are go- 
in a gaol, without remedy by law, and> verned by different laws ; and blind 
to be so adjudged ! O improvident obedience, and an entire submission 
ancestors ! O unwise forefiithers ! to to the orders of their commanding 
be so curious in providing for the quiet officer is their only principle. The 
possession of our laws and the liber- nations around us, Sir, are already 
ties of parliament, and to neglect oUr enslaved, and have been enslaved by 
persons and bodies, and to let them jthose very means : by means of their 
lie in prison, and that durante 6c«r'standing armies they have every one 
placito, remediless! If this be Iaw,jlost their liberties; it is indeed im- 
why do we talk of liberties ? why do|possible that the liberties of the peo- 
we trouble ourselves with a dispute pie can be preserved in py country 
about law, franchises, property of [where a numerous standing army is 
goods, and the like ? what may any kept up. Shall we then take any of 
man call his own, if not the liberty of our measures from the examples of 
his person 1 our neighbours ? No, Sir ; on the 

I am weary of treading these ways, contrary, from their misfortunes we 
and therefore conclude to have a se- ought to learn to avoid those rocks 
lect committee deputed, to frame a upon which they have split, 
petition to his majesty for redress of It signifies nothing to tell me, that 
these things ; which being read, ex- our army is commanded by such ^en- 
amined, and approved by the house, tleraen as cannot be supposed to join 
ri%be delivered to the king, of whose in any measures for enslaving their 
gracious answer we have no cause country. It may be so ; I hope it is 
to doubt, our desires being so rea- so; I have a very good opinion of many 
sonable, our intentions so loyal, and gentlemen now in the army : I believe 
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they would not join in any suchmca-jan army that was paid by them, and 
surcs; but their lives are uncertaig^^ an army that was commanded by ge- 
can we be sure how long they ncrals appointed by them. Therefore 

continued in command; they do not let us vainly imagine, that an 

all dismissed in a moment, and pro- army raised and maintained by autho- 
per tools of power put in their tjpom. rity W parliament wjjl always be sub- 
Besides, Sir, we know tlie passions naiasive ib them ; if any army be so 
of men, we know how dangerAus it numerous as to have it in their power 
is to trust the best of men with too to over-awe the parliament, they will 
much power. "Wliere was there a bo submissive as long as the parlia- 
braver army than that under Gulins raent does nothing to disoblige their 
Caesar ? Where was there ever any favourite general ; but when that 
army that had served their country case happens, I am afraid that in 
more faithfully ? That army was place of the parliament’s dismissing 
commanded generally by the best ci- the army, the army will dismiss the 
tizens of Rome, hymen of great for- parliament, tas they liave done here- 
tune and fignre in their country, yet Wore. Nor does the legality or ille- 
ihat army enslaved their couhtify. gality of that parliament, or of that 
The aflfections of the soldiers towards army, alter the case; for, with re- 
tlieir country, the honour and integri- spect to that army, and according to 
ty of the under-officers, arc not to be their way of thinking, the parliament 
depended on : by the military law, <]ismivssed hy them was a legal parlia- 
the administration of justice is so mont ; they were an army raised and 
quick, and the punishment so severe, maintained according to law, and at 
that neither <)fficer nor soldier dares first they were raised, as they ima- 
offer to dispute the orders of his su- gined, for the preservation of those 
premo commander ; he mpst not con- liberties which they afterwards de- 
sirit his own inclinations : if an offi- stroyed. 

cor were commanded to pull his own It has been urged, Sir, that who- 
father out of tliis house, he must do ever is for the protestant succession, 
it ; lie dares not disobey ; 3nmediate must hv. for continuing the army : for 
death would be the sure consequence that very reason, Sir, 1 am against 
of the least grumbling. And if an continuing the army. 1 know that 
officer were sent into the court of re- neither I he Protestant succc^ssioii in 
quests, accompanied by body of his majesty’s most illustrious house, 
musketeers \\ ith screwed bayonets, nor any succession, can ever be safe, 
and with orders to tell ns what weiirs long as there is a standing army in 
ought to do^nd how wc were to vote, I the country. Armies, Sir, have no 
I know what would be the duly of regard to hereditary successions. The 
this house ; T know it would be oiirlfirst two (’a^sars at Rome did pretty 
duty to order the officer to bo taken |well, and found means to keep their 
and hanged up at the door of the armies in tolerable subjection, be- 
lobby : but, Sir, I doubt much ifsuchjcausc the generals and officers were 
a spirit could be found in the house, jail their own creatures. But how did 
or in any house of commons that will jit fare with their successors ? Was 
ever be in England. not every one of them named by the 

Sir, 1 talk not of imaginary things: army without any regard to heredi- 
I talk of what has happened to an tary right, or to any right? A cobbler, 
English house of commons" and from a gardener, or any man who happA- 
Engfisb army : not only from an ed to raise himself in the army, and 
Jmglish army, but an army that was could gain their affections, was made 
Jmised by that very house of commons, emperor of the world. Was not every 
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succeeding emperor raised to the have been made very apparent, and 
throne, or headlong into the them, arises a very strong ob- 

dust, according tci the mere whim o| against what is now proposed 

mad frenzy of the soldiers ? 1 SP^he^gxeatest objection arises from 

We are told this army is desired to the danger to which this scheme will 
be continued for qne yfarlteer, mosj certainly expose the liberties of 
or for a limited ^erm of years, H^w. our country ; those liberties, for which 
absurd is this distiiictidti I Is th^e our^ncestors have so often ventured 
any army in the world continued for their lives and fortunes ; those liber- 
any term of years ? Does the most ab- ties, which have cost this nation so 
solute monarch tell his wmy, that he mucli blood and treasure, seem a) rea- 
ls to continue them for any number dy to be greatly retrenched. 1 am 
of years, or any number of months ? sorry to say it, but what is now in 
How long have we already continued dispute, , seems to me to be the last 
our army from year to year ? And if branch of liberty we have to contend 
it thus continues, wherein will it dif- for : we have already established a 
fer from the standing armies of those standing army, and have made it, in 
countries which have already submit- a*nftinner, a part of our constitution ; 
ted their necks to the yoke ? We are we have already subjected great num- 
now come to the Rubicon ; our army bers of the people of this nation to 
is now to be reduced, or it never will ; the arbitrary laws of excise; and this 
from his majesty’s own mouth we are scheme is so wide a step towards sub- 
assured of a profound tranquillity jecting all the rest of the people of 
abroad, we know there isoneat home. England to those arbitrary laws, that 
If this is not a proper time, if these it will be impossible for us to recover, 
circumstances do not afford us a safe or prevent the fatal consequences of 
opportunity for reducing at least a such a scheme, 
part of our regular forces, wc never We are*told that his majesty is a 
can expect to see any reduction ; and good and a wise prince : we all believe 
this nation, already overburdened with him to Ixj so; but I hope no man will 
debts and taxes, must be loaded with pretend to draw any argument from 
the heavy charge of perpetually sup- thence for our surrendering those 
porting a numerous standing army ; liberties and privileges, which have 
and re main for ever exposed to the dah- been handed down to us by our an- 
ger of having its liberties and privile- cestors. We have, indeed, nothing 
ges trampled upon by any future king to fear from his present majesty : he 
or ministry, who shall take it in their never will make a bad use of that 
heads to do so, and shall take a pro- power which we have put into his 
per care to model the army for that hands ; but if we once grant to the 
purpose. crown too great an extent of powder 

we cannot recall that grant when we 
have a mind ; and though his majes- 
§ 96/^eecA of Sir G. Heathcote, ty should never make a bad use of it, 
on the Establislment of Excise some of his successors may : the be- 
Officers, ing governed by a wise and good 

king, does not make the people a free 
Sir, people; the Romans were as great 

Other gentlemen have already ful- slaves under the few good emperors 
ly^^xplained and set forth the great in- they had to reign over them, as they 
conveniences which must be brought were under the most crueLof their ty- 
on the trade of this nation, by the rants. AAer the people have once 
scheme now proposed to us ; those given up their liberties, their govern- 
VoL. II. Nos, 25 & 26. n 
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ors have all the same ppwer of op-|§ 99. Sir Robert W^pole^s ^eech 

pressing them, t^ugh ^ll^y m; ^ Esta0i0^' of Excise 

perhaps all mal^V Queers. . 

use of the power lip^d ' 

hands; but a slave that has the gd^ 

fortune to meet with a good*na^red I opened 

and a humane master, is no less a op 

slave than he that meets with a firuel ^§ireat your time, I then ima- 

and barbarous one. Our libertieilare g^ed th^ I should not have been un* 
too valuable, and have been purchas- a ne^j^ity of giving you any fiw- 

ed at too high a price, to be sported :trouble^ but when such things 

with, or wantonly given up even to thrown out, things which in my 
the best of kings : we have before optnion are quite foreign to the de* 
now had some good, some wise and bate ; t^hen the ancient histories, not 
gracious sovereigns to reign over us, only of this but other countries are 
but we find, that under them our an- ransacked far characters of wicked 
cestors were as jealous of their liber- 'ministers, in order to adapt them to 
ties, as they were under the worst of the present times, and to draw paral- 
our kings. It is to be hoped that we lels between them and some modern 
have still the same value for our liber- characters, to which they bear no 
ties : if we have, wc certainly shall other resemblance than that they 
use all peaceable methods to preserve were ministers, it is im})ossible for one 
and secure them; and if such me- to sit still. Of late years I have dealt 
thods should prove ineffectual, I hope but little in the study of history ; but 
there is no Englishman but has spirit I have a very good prompter by me 
enough to use those methods for the (meaning Sir Philip Yorke), and by 
preservation of our liberties, which his means, I can recollect that the 
were used by our ancestors for the case of Empson and Dudley, mention- 
defence of theirs, and for transmit- ed by the honourable gentleman who 
ting them down to us in that glorious spoke last, was so very different from 
condition in which we fbmnd them, any thing that can possibly be pre- 
There are some still alive who brave- sumed from the scheme now before 
ly ventured their lives and fortunes u», that I wonder how it was possible 
in defence of the liberties of tlieir td lug them into the debate. The case 
country; there are many; whose fa- as to them was, that they had, by vir- 
thers were embarked in the same tue of old and obsolete laws, most un- 
glorious cause ; let it never be said justly extorted great sums of money 
that the soi^ of such men wantonly from people, who, as was pretended, 
gave up those liberties for which their had become liable to great pains and 
fathers had risked so much, and that penalties, by having been guilty of 
for the poor pretence of suppressing breaches ofthose obsolete laws, which 
a few frauds in the collecting of the for many years before, had gope en- 
public revenues, which might easily tirely into disuse. I must say,* and I 
have been suppressed without enter- hopemostof those that hear me think, 
ing ipto any such dangerous mea- that it is very unjust and unfair to 
sures. This is all I shall trouble draw any parallel between the cha- 
you with at present ; but so much I racter of those two ministers and 
thought it was incumbent upon me mine, which was, I suppose, what the 
lossy, in order that I might enter honourable gentleman meant to do, 
my protest against the question now when he brought that piece of history 
before us. into the debate. If I ever endeavour 
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to raise the people, hom^e of commons. 

fMm^y m^^wi?er, by oppre8Sly^W beckiisel have 

or ilf^'al if my charact«SiflpKyi^i&f th^ letters in my pock- 

should ever cdme to be in by a^deputy of one of the 

like Theirs, 1 slfiUl d€setvi^^^S|Bf^ greatest 'itards in the city of London, 
But while i KnSw and %ent by the beadle to one of the 

cent, I shall depend inhabitants of that ward ; and I know 

lion of the laws of ray country, jfcl thatsuch letters were sent in the same 
lopg aS they can propel me, I k^Wanner almost to every liveryman and 
safb ; and if that pr^ctipt||! shpuW tradesman in that ward ; and by the 
fkll^ I am prepared to siibmit ib sameWt of unwarrantable methods 
worst that can happen. I know th^i have the clamours been raised almost 
my political and ministerial life hks in every other part of the nation, 
by some gentlemen been long wishbd Gentlemen may say what they please 
at an end ; but they may ask their of the multitudes now at our door, 
own disappointed heart?, how vain and in all the avenues leading to this 
their wishes have been ; and as for h^u^e ; they may call them a modest 
my natural life, I have lived long multitude if they will ; but whatever 
enough to learn to be as easy about temper they were in when they came 
parting with it, as any man can well be. hither, it may be very much altered 
As to those clamours which have now, after having waited so long at 
been raised without doors, and which our door. It may he a very easy 
are now so much insisted on, it is ve- matter for some designing seditious 
ry well known by whom and by what person to raise a tumult and disor- 
inethods they were raised, and it is dcr among them : and when tumults 
no difficult matter to guess with what are once begun, no man knows where 
views ; but I am very far from taking they may ciil. He is a greater man 
them to he the sense of the nation, or than any I know in the nation, that 
believing that the sentiments of the could with the same case appease 
generality of the people were thereby them. For this reason I must think, 
expressed. The most part of thepeo- that it was neither prudent nor regu- 
ple concerned in those clamours did lar to use any methods for bringing 
not speak their own sentiment^, such ipultitudes to this place, under 
They were played upon by others, any pretence whatever. Gentlemen 
like so many.jpiippcts ; it was not the may give them what name they think 
puppets that spoke, it was those he- fit ; it may be said, that they came 
hind the curtain that played them, hither as humble supplicants ; but I 
and made them speak whatever they know whom the law callsisturdy beg- 
had a mind. gars, and those who brought them 

There is now a most extraordina- hither could not be certain but that 
ry concourse of people at our door. I they might have behaved in the same 
hope it will not be said that all those manner, 
people came there of themselves na- 
turally, and without any instigation <^100. John St. Aubin's^cccA 
from others, for to my certain know- for repealing the Septennial Act^ 
ledge, some very odd methods were 
used to bring such multitudes hither. Mr. Speaker, 

Circular letters were wrote, and sent The subject matter of this debate 
hy'The beadles, in the most public and is of such importance, that I should 
Unprecedented manner, round almost he ashamed to return to jny electors, 
every ward in the city, summoning without endeavouring, in the best 
them upon their peril to come down manner I am able, to declare publicly 

N 2 
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The people |Uid,,|^inLtipn\^i|l^ 

right to Sequent neir|iialli^ > Si^ond, na^rhl- 

ancient usage ; and &is usage has of paj^li^ents m his 

been confirmed by several laws vidiich was therefore ea- 

have been progressively made bjjtour ;j||^1mus to lay them aside : 

ancestors, as often as they foui|j| it this'^i^ a scheme imprai&tical^. 
ndcessary to insist on this essehtiid dI^Weve|'^ in he did for pe 
privilege. , which, by 

Parliaments were generally annu- da«^<hsi» like an army of veti- 
al, but never continued longer than rS^i^ became so e^aotljr 
three years, till the remarkable reign to' his own measures, that tbiqpknew 
of Henry VIII. He, Sir, was a prince no other command but from that per- 
of unruly appetites, and of an arbt- son who gave them their pay. 
trary will ; he was impatient of every This was a safe and most ingenious 

restraint ; the laws of God and man VS|y of enslaving a nation. It was 
fell equally a ^sacrifice, as they stood very well known, that arbitrary pow- 
in the way of his avarice, or disap- er, if it was open and avowed, would 
pointed his ambition: he therefore never prevail iiere ; the {>copIe were 
iritroduced long parliaments, because amused with the specious form of their 
he very well knew that they would ancient constitution : it existed, in- 
become the proper instruments of deed, in their fancy ; but, like a mere 
both ; and what a slavish obedience phantom, had no substance nor reali— 
they paid to all his measures is suffi- ty in it : for the power, the authority, 
ciently known. the dignity of parliaraentvS were whol- 

If we come to the reign of King ly lost. This was that remarkable 
Charles the First, we must acknow- parliament which so justly obtained 
ledge him to be a prince of a contra- the opprobrious name of the Pension 
ry temper : he had certaiqly an in- Parliament ; and was the model from 
nate love for religion and virtue. But which, I believe, some later parlia- 
here lay the misfortune ; he was led Tqpnts have been exactly copied, 
from his natural disposition by syco- • At the time of the Revolution, the 
phants and flatterers ; they advi.sed people made a fresh claim of their an- 
liim to neglect the calling of frequent cient privileges ; and as they had so 
new parliaments, and ther<*^fore, by lately experienced the misfortune of 
not taking Jhe constant sense of liis long and servile parliamerits, it was 
people in what he did, he was work- then declared, that they shouidj^te 
ed up into so high a notion of preroga- held frequently. But, it 
tire, that the commons, in order to full meaning was not undersi^ 'by 
r<?strain it, obtain(;d that independent this declaration ; and, therefbfil;, Us 
fatal power, which at last unhappily in every new settlement the intention 
brought him to his most tragical end, of all parties should bespeotfically ma- 
and at the same time subverted the nifested, the parliament never ceased 
whole constitution; and I hope we struggling with the crown, till the tri- 
shall learn this lesson from it, never ennial law was obtained : the pream- 
to compliipent the crown with any bie of it is extremely full and strong ; 
new or extravagant powers, nor to dc- and in the body of the bill you will 
ny the people "those rights which by find the word declared before enacted, 
bneientusage they are entitled to; but by which I apprehend, that though 
.^preserve the just and equal balance J this law did not immediately take 
^iwpa which they will both derive mu- (place af the time of the Revolution, 
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it wiij, cejp aii^ dl obliigations lose their force, 

tcwy andtte^^ 'fre^ue^ily'l’enewed: 

fore siilida Ay of <^I W| ||| p P^^ theri^(bte become 

tract undeif thd* the people, and when 

wa$%en setjled. they do' ao, there always happens a 

to the crown dangerous dependence else- 

that contract ; and if rci^W whe^c. 

^re shall appear to fS aiy devw? jjong parliaments give the minis- 
«^ns ftom it, vre, oit^t to tri^at then\ ter<^'an opportunity of gcttingac- 
aa so inany injuriesl^lstotliat tide. quaintance with members, of prac- 
And I dare say, thatthia hduse, tising his several arts to win them in- 
has gone through so long a series to his schemes. This must be the work 
seirvicdgto his majesty, will atlaMfe of time. Corruption is of so base ana- 
willing to revert to those original ture, that at first sight it is extremely 
stated measures of government, to shocking; hardly any one has subniit- 
renew and strengthen tHat title. ed to it all at once : his disposition 
But, Sir, I think the manner in must be previously understood, the 
which the septennial law was first in- {farficular bait must be found out with 
troduced, is a very strong reason why which he is to be allured, and after 
it should be repealed. People, in all, it is not without many struggles 
their fears, have very often recourse that he surrenders his virtue. In- 
to desperate expedients, which, if not deed, there are some who will at once 
cancelled in season, will themselves plunge tlicmselves into any base ac- 
. prove fatal to that constitution which tion ; but the generality of mankind 
they w^ere meant to secure. Such is are of a more cautious nature, and 
the nature of the septennial law; it willproceedoiily by leisurely degrees; 
was intended only as a preservative one or twp perhaps have deserted 
against a temporary inconvenience : their colours the first campaign, some 
the inconvenience is removed, but have done it a second ; but a great 
the mischievous efiects still continue ; many, who have not that eager dis- 
for it not only altered the constitution position 'lo vice, will wait till a third, 
of parliaments, but it extended that For this reason, short parliaments 
same parliament beyond its natutal have been less corrupt than long 
duration ; and therefore carries tliis ones ; they are observed, like streams 
most unjust implication with it. That of water, always to grow more im- 
you may at any time usurp the most pure the greater distance they run 
indubitable, the most essential privi- from the fountain-head, 
lege of the people, I mean that of I am aware it may k* said, that 
choosing their own representatives : frequent new parliaments will pro- 
a precedent of such a dangerous con- duce frequent new expenses ; but I 
sequence, of so fatal a tendency, that think quite the contrary: 1 am real- 
I think it would be a reproach to our ly of opinion, that it will be a proper 
j^iatute book, if that law was any remedy against the evil of bribery at 
Wger to subsist, which might record elections, especially as you have pro- 
to [wsierity. vided so wholesome a law to co-ope- 

This is a season of virtue and pub- rate upon these occasions, 
lie spirit; let us take advantage of it Bribery at elections, whence did it 
to repeal those laws which infringe arise? not from country gentlemen, 
our liberties, and introduce such as forthey are sure of being chosen witlv 
may restore the vigour of our ancient out it; it was, Sir, the invention of 
constitution. wicked and corrupt ministers, who 

Human nature is so very corrupt have from time to time led weak 
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princes into such, destr^^ive come when you it to the 

s, that they did 'tiot to\M|^i%»in. fca; if 'a'tfral|p^r:iAou^^ 

1 the natural repi^tolktion a cprr#{^t faimtlidntif' with our 

people. Long parlidiiients, ^ir, nm 5 ^ should keep a re||:is- 

introduced bribery, because they were iu his closet, and, by 

worth purchasing at any rate. Ctfun- treiCsury mandates, 

try gentlemen, who have only ij^^eir 4|^ld prt^l^ a furious repreknta* 
private fortunes to rely upon, and tjoli of tfib j^pje, the offspring Olf 
have no mercenary ends to serve, are k*® curruptioi^:who will be at all times 
unable to oppose it, especially if at ready to reconcile and justify the most 
any time the public treasure shall be cpjUtkdictory measures of his adminis* 
unfaithfully squandered away to cor- tretion, and even to vote every crude 
rupt their boroughs. Country gen- indigested dream of their patron into 
tlemen, indeed, may make some weak a law; if the maintenance of his 
efforts, but as they generally prove un- power should become the sole object 
successful, and the time of a fresh of their attciAion, and they should be 
struggle is at so great a distance, the;j violent breach of 

at last grow faint in the dispute, give parliamentary trust, by giving the 
up their country for lost, and retire in king a discretionary liberty of taxing 
despair ; despair naturally produces the people without limitation or con- 
indolence, and that is the proper dls- trol ; the last fatal compliment they 
position for slavery. Ministers of can pay to the crown ; if this should 
state understand this very well, and ever be the unhappy condition of this 
are therefore unwilling to awaken the nation, the people indeed may corn- 
nation out of its lethargy by frequent plain ; but the doors of that place, 
elections. They know that the spi- where their complaints should be 
rit of liberty, like every other virtue heard, will for ever be shut against 
of the mind, is to be kept alive only them. 

by constant action ; that it is im- Onr disease, I fear, is of a compli- 
possible to enslave this nation, while cated nature, and 1 think that this 
it is perpetually upon its guard. — Let motion is wisely intended to remove 
country gentlemen, then, by having the first and principal disorder. Givo 
frequent opportunities of exerting th^ people their ancient right of fre- 
themselves, be kept warm and active quent new elections ; that will re- 
in their contention for the public good: store the decayed authority of parlia- 
this will raise that zeal an«i spirit, ments, and will put our constitution 
which will at last get the better of into a natural condition of working 
those undue influences by which the out her own cure, 
officers ofthe crown, though unknown Sir, upon the whole, I am of opi- 
to the several boroughs, Imve been nion, that I cannot express a greater 
able to supplant country gentlemen zeal for his majesty, for the liberties 
of great characters and fortune, who of the people, or the honour and dig- 
live in their neighbourhood . — I do nity of this house, than by seconding 
not say this upon idle speculation on- the motion which the honourable 
ly : I live in a country where it is too tleraan has made you. , 

well kno\yn, and 1 appeal to many 
gentlemen in the bouse^ to more out 

of it, (and who are ifo for this very $ 101 , Robert WAtiHJLB'sJJejfrfy. 

♦ ) for the truth of my assertion, 
is a sore which has been long Mr. Speaker, 
ig into the most vital part of our Though the question has been al- 
itution, and I hope the time will ready so fully opposed, that there is 
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no great o^#on to say any thing I that, as secrets of state must not be 
farther agaijli^l^^t I hope the hou^ ||j|||^ diatfity divulged, their enemies 
will iiidii!|[e jfte the ii^rty of givin^^Pt eileinies they will always have) 
some of tho^^^ reasons induce ^Siid have a handle for exposing 
me to be against the moti^^^|U^ ge« their measures, and rendering them 
neral, I must tsl^e noti^t dis^reeable to the people, and there- 

lure of our cpiistitttliiotl^ s^ms td^'he by carrying perhaps a new election 
very much mistaken t^e gent^ agahist them, before they could have 
men who have spoken in favour of an opportunity of justifying their 
^ this motion. It is certain, that ours measures, by divulging those facts 
is a mixed government, and the per- andM^ircumstances, from whence the 
fection of our constitution consists in justice and the wisdom of their mea- 
this, that the monarchical, aristocratl- surcs would clearly appear, 
cal, and democratical forms of govern- Then, sir, it is by experience well 
ment, are mixed and interwoven in known, that what is called the popu- 
ours, so as to give us all the ad van- lace of every country, are apt to be 
tagesof each, without subjecting us to too much elated with success, and too 
the dangers and inconveniences of iniAh dejected with every misfortune : 
either. ^ The democratical form of this makes them wavering in their 
government, which is the only one 1 opinions about affairs of. state, and 
have now occasion, to take notice of, never long^pf the same mind; and as 
is liable to these inconveniences ; this house is chosen by the free and 
that they arc generally too tedious in unbiassed voice of the people in ge- 
their coming to any resolution, and neral, if this choice were so ofren re- 
seldom brisk and expeditious enough newed, wc might expect that this 
in carrying their resolutions into ex- house would be as wavering, and as 
ecutioii : that they are always waver- unsteady, as the people usually are : 
irig in their resolutions, and never and it being im]K)ssibIo to carry on 
steady in any of the measures they the public affairs of the nation with- 
resolve to pursue ; and that they are out the concurrence of this house, 
often involved in factions, seditions, the ministers would alw'ays be oblig> 
and insurrections, which exposes them ed to comply, and consequently would 
to be made the tools, if not the prey, be obliged to change their measures, 
of their neighbours ; therefore, iif all as oilen as the people changed their 
regulations we make with respect to minds. 

our constitution, we are to guard With septennial parliaments, sir, 
against running too much into that we are not exposed to cither of these 
form of government, which is proper- misfortunes, because, i( the ministers, 
ly called democratical : this was, in afler having felt the pulse of the par- 
my opinion, the effect of the trienni* liament, which they can always soon 
al law, and will again be the effect, if do, resolve upon any measures, they 
ever it should be restored. have generally time enough, tefore 

That triennial elections would the new elections come on, to pve 
make our government too tedious in the people a proper information, in 
all their resolves, is evident ; because, order to show them the justice and 
in such case no prudent administra- the wisdom of the measures they have 
tion would ever resolve uppn any pursued; and if the people should at 
measure of consequence till they had any time be too much elated, or too 
felt not only the pulse of the parlia- much dejected, or should without a 
ment, but the pulse of the people ; cause change their minds, those at the 
and the ministers of state would al- helm of affairs have time to set them 
ways labour under this disadvantage, right before a new election comes on. 
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As to faction and sedition* sir* 1 1 electors of Great J M t y n to choose 
will grant that, in monarchical men as would give up 

aristocratical governments, it g^H^ir Hbertieis ^ if it possible to 

rally arises from violence and bppr^%)fluence, by Wch means, a majority 
sion ; but, in democratical govern- of t||y|k^jbe^jEj:Qf this house to con- 
ments, it always arises from the peo- se!h^t§|phe%etahiishn|e^n^ arbitra- 
ple’s having too great a share in the ry^^Wer;. {would readily ^llow, that 
government. For in all countries, thh calculations made by the gcntlh^ 
and in ail governments, there always men of the other side were Just, arid 
will be many factious and unquiet tfieir inference frue ; but I am per- 
spirits, who can never be at rest ei- suaded that neiili|er of these is possi- 
ther in or out of power : when in blOl. As the numbers of this house 
power, they are never easy, unless generally are, and iftust always be, 
every man submits entirely to their di- gentlemen of fortune and hgttre in 
rection ; and when out of power, they, their country, is it possible to sUp- 
are always working and. intriguing pose, that an}ione of them could, by 
against those that are in, without a pension, or a {K)st, be influenced to 
any regard to justice, or to the inte- consent to the overthrow of our con- 
rest of their country. In popular go- stitution ; by which the enjoyment, 
vernments such men have too much not only of what he got, but of what 
game, they have too many^i^pportuni- he before had, would be rendered al- 
lies for working upon and corrupting together precarious : I will allow, sir, 
the minds of the people; in order to that, with respect to bribery, the price 
give them a bad impression of, and must be higher or lower, generally in 
to raise discontents against, those proportion to the virtue of the man 
that have the management of the pul)- who is to be bribed ; but it must like- 
lic affairs for the time ; and these dis- wise be granted, that the humour he 
contents often break out into sedi- happens to be in at the time, the spi- 
tions and insurrections. This, sir, rit he happens to be endowed with, 
would in my opinion be our misfbr- adds a great deal to his virtue. When 
tune, if our parliament werA either no encroachments arc made upon the 
annual or triennial : by such frequent rights of the people, when the people 
elections there would be so much do not think themselves in any dan- 
power thrown into the hands of the gcr* there may be many of the elec- 
people, as would destroy tliat equal tors, who, by a bribe of ten guineas, 
mixture wliich is the beauty bf our might be induced to vote for one can- 
constitution : in .-^hort, our govern- didate rather than another; but if the 
ment would seally become a demo- court were making any encroach- 
cratical government, and might from mentis upon the rights of the people, 
thence very probably diverge into a a proper spirit would, without doubt, 
tyrannical. Therefore, in order to arise in the nation ; and in such a 
pre^ierve our constitution, in order to cause, I am persuaded, that none, or 
present our falling under tyranny and very few, even of such electors, could 
arbitrary power, we ought to j^eser ve be induced to vote lor a court can- 
that law, which I really think has didate; no, not for ten times the 
brought oufT constitution to a more sum. 

equal mixture, and c<M^se<juently to a There may, sir, be some bribery 
jp:eater perfection* than it was ever md corruption in the nation ; T am 
in before that law took place. ^ afraid there will always be some : but 
Aa to bribery and .cori;iiption, sir* it is no proof of it, that strangers are 
if Hi were i>ossible to influence, by sometimes chosen ; fora gentleman 
base means, the majority of the rtfay have so much natural influence 
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over a borou^|i^^is neighbourhood, much for distributing in ready money 
as to be able with them to -time of an election ; and I re- 
choose ^any he pleases to re- al^^eUcve, if the fact were narrow- 

commend ; ana if upon su^h recom- If^mquired into, it would appear, that 
mendation they choose one W the gentlemen in office are as little 
his friends, Wh</dre perhaps wife-' guilty^of bribing their electors with 
gers to them, it is ndt Tr<^ thence tp readj^ money, as any other set of gen- 
be inferred, that the two strangers tleinen in the kingdom, 
were chosen their representatives by ^ That there arc ferments often rais- 
ihe means of bribery ^d corruption, ing among the people without any just 
To insinuate, sir, thi^t money may cause,* is what I am surprised to licar 
... be issued from the public treasury for controverted, since very late experi- 
bribing elections, is really something ence may convince us of the contra- 
verj' extraordinary, especially in those ry. Do not we know what a ferment 
gentlemen who know how many was raised in the nation towards the 
checks are upon every shilling that latter end of the late queen’s reign ? 
can be issued from thence ; and how And^it is well known what a fatal 
.. regularly the money granted in one cfiange in the affairs of this nation 
year for the public service of the na- w^as introduced, or at least confirmed, 
tion, must always be accounted for by an election’s coming on while the 
the very next session, in this house, nktion was 'ih that ferment. Do we 
and likewise in the other, if they not know what a ferment was raised 
have a mind to call for any such ac- in the nation soon after his late ma- 
count. And as to the gentlemen in jesty’s accession 1 And if an elec- 
offices, if they have any advantage tion had then been allowed to come 
over country gentlemen, in having on, while the nation was in that fer- 
something else to depend on besides inent, it might perhaps have had as 
their own private fortunes, they have fatal effects as the former ; but, thank 
likewise many disadvantages : they God, this was wisely provided against 
are obliged to live here at London by the very Jaw which is now wanted 
with their families, by which they to be repealed, 
are put to a much greater expense As such ferments may hereafter 
than gentlemen of equal fortunes wljp often happen, I must think that fre- 
live in the country : this lays them quent elections will always be dan- 
under a very great disadvantage, with gerous ; for which reason, as far as I 
respect to the supporting their inte- can see at present, 1 shall, I believe, 
rest in the country. The country gen- at Bill times, think it a very danger- 
tleman, by living among the electors, ous experiment to repeal* the septen- 
and purchasing the necessaries for his uial bill, 
family from them, keeps up an ac- 
quaintance and corresjKmdence with 

them, without putting himself to any § 102. Lord Lyttelton’s Speech an 
extraordinary charge : whereas a gen- the Repeal of the Act, called the 
tleman who lives in London has no Jetc Bill, in the pear 1753. 
other way of keeping up an acquaint- 
ance or correspondence among his Mr. Speaker, 
friends in the country, but by going I see no occasion to enter at pre- 
down once or twice a year, at a very sent into the merits of the bill we 
extraordinary charge, and often with- passed the last session, for the natu- 
out any other business ; so that we ralissation of Jews, because I am con- 
may conclude, a gentleman in office vinced, that in the pesent temper of 
cannot, even in seven years, saverthe nation, not a single foreign Jew 
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will think it expedient to take the 
benefit of that act ; and therbforcf j^ 
repealing of it is giving up hoth^k 
I assented to it last year, in hopes It 
might induce some wealthy Jews to 
come and settle among us : ins that 
light 1 saw enough of utility iiyt, to 
make me incline rather to approve 
than dislike it ; but that any inaii^ 
alive could be zealous cither for or 
against it, I confess 1 had nef idea. 
What affects oiir religion is, indeed, 
of the hijfhest and most serious im- 
portance*: God forbid we should 
ever be iiidiffereiit about that ! but ij 
thought this had no more to do with! 
religion, than any turnpike-act wc 
passed in that session ; and, afler ad 
the divinity that has been preached 
on the subject, 1 think so still. 

Resolution and steadiness are ex- 
cellent qualities ; but it is the appli- 
cation of them upon which their va- 
lue depends. A wise government, 
Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield 
as well as where to resist : and there 
is no surer mark of littleppss of mind 
in nn administration, than obstinacy 
in trifles. Public wisdom, on some 
occasions, must condescend to give 
way to popular folly, especially in a 
free country, where the humour of 
the people must be considered as at- 
tentively as the humour of a king in 
an absolute monarchy. Under both| 
forms of government, a prudent and| 
honest ministry will indulge a small 
folly, and will resist a great one. Not 
to vouchsafe now and then a kind in- 
dulgence to the former, would dis- 
cover an ignorance in human nature ; 
not to resist the latter at all times 
would be meanness and servility. 

Sir, I look on the bill we are at 
present debating, not as a sacrifice 
made to j^pularity (for it sacrifices 
nothing) but as a prudent regard to 
some ^xinsequenees arising from the 
naiure of ihe damour raised against 
t||e late act for naturalising Jews, 
liHiich seem to require a particular 
eensideration. 


[book 111. ' 

It has been the rare and 

envied felicity of h# fosjesty’s reign, 
that his subjects have epjoyed such a 
settled tranquillity, such a treedom 
fron^Htgry religious disputes, as is 
be paralleled^ in any former 
tili&es. The true Christian spirit of 
moderation, of charity, of universal 
benevolence, has prevailed in the peo- 
ple, has prevailed in the clergy of all? 
ranks and degrees, instead of those 
harrow principles, those bigoted plea- 
suites, that furious,* that implacable, 
that ignorant zeal, which had often 
done so much hurt both to the church 
and the statt. But from the ill-un- 
dgSfstood, insignificant act of parlia- 
|inent you are now moved to repeal, 
occasion has been taken to deprive 
us of this inestimable advantage. It 
is a pretence to disturb the peace of 
the church, to infuse idle fear into 
the minds of the people, and make 
religion itself an engine of sedition. 
It behoves the piety, as well as the 
wisdom of parliament, to disappoint 
those endeavours. Sir, the very worst 
mischief that can be done to religion, 
is to pervert it to the purposes of fac- 
tion. Heaven and hell are not more 
distant, than the benevolent spirit of 
the gospel, and the malignant spirit 
oP party. The most impious wars 
ever made were tliose called holy 
wars. He who hates another man for 
not being a Christian, is himself not a 
Christian. Christianity, sir, breathes 
love, and peace, and good will to man. 
A temper conformable to the dictates 
of that holy religion, has lately dis- 
tinguished this nation ; and a glori- 
ous distinction it was ! But there is 
latent, at all times in thq^inds of 
the vulgar, a spark of enthusiasm, 
which, if blown by the breath of a 
party, may, even when it seems quite 
extinguished, be suddenly revived and 
raised to a flame. The act of last 
session for naturalizing Jews, has 
very unexpectedly administered fuel 
m feed that flame. To what a height 
nt may rise, if it should continue much 
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longer, one easily tell; but, 

take away the and it will die of 
itself. 

It is the misfortune of all Ro- 
man Catlmlic countries, that|^^e 
the church and nhe state, tbe^yil 
power and the hierarchy, have sepa* 
rate interests ; and are continually 

t t variance one with t^e other. It is 
UT happiness, that mre they form 
but one system. While this harmo- 
ny lasts, whatever hurts the church, 
hurts the state : whatever weakens 
the credit of the governors of the 
church, takes away from the civil 
power a part of its stfength, and 
shakes the whole constitution. 

Sir, I trust and believe that, by 
speedily passing this bill, vvc. shall si- 
lence that obloquy which has so un- 
justly been cast upon our reverend 
prelates (some of the most respecta- 
ble that ever adorned our church) for 
the part they took in the act which 
this repeals. And it greatly concerns 
the whole community, that they should 
not lose that respect which is so just- 
ly due to them, by a popular clamour 
kept up in opposition to a measure of 
no importance in itself. But if the 
departing from that measure, should 
not remove the prejudice so malicious- 
ly raised, 1 am certain that no furtlier 
step you can take will be able to re- 
move it ; and, therefore, T hope you 
will stop ‘here. This appears to a 
reasonable and safe condescension^ 
by which nobody will be hurt ; but 
ail beyond this would be dangerous 
weakness in government: it might 
open a door to the wildest enthusi- 
asm, and to the most mischievous at- 
tacks of political disaffection working 
upon that enthusiasm. If you en- 
courage and authorize it to fall on the 
synagogue, it will go from thence to 
the meeting-house, and in the end to 
the palace. But let us be careful to 
check its further progress. The more 
zealous we are to support Christianity, 
the more vigilant should we be in 
maintaining toleration. If we bring 


ba^k nerset^ution, we bring back the 
ah^^^yjltiad spirit of popery ; and 
th^ spirit is here, the whole sys- 
tem will soon follow. Toleration is 
the basis of all public quiet. It is a 
charter of freedom given to the mind, 
more) valuable, I think, than that 
which secures our persons and estates, 
indeed, they are inseparably connect- 
ed together ; for, where the mind is 
not free, where the conscience is en- 
thralled, there is no freedom. Spi- 
ritual tyranny puts on the galling 
chains ; but civil tyranny is called in 
to rivet and fix them. We see it in 
Spain, and many other countries; 

Ijave formerly both seen and felt 
it in England. By the blessing of 
God, we are now delivered from all 
kinds of oppression. Let us take care,^ 
that they m^y never return. 

§ 103. Speech of Mr, Pitt (after^ 

wards Earl of Chatham f on Ame- 
rican tarationy 1705. 

9 

I Mr. Pitt at beginning was rather 
low, and as every one was in agita- 
tion at h^ first rising, his introduc- 
tion was not heard, till he said : 

I came to town but to-day ; I was 
a stranger to the tenor of his majes- 
ty’s speech, and the proposed address, 
till I heard them read in this house. 
Unconnected and unconsultcd, I 
have not the means of information ; 
I am fearful of offending^hrough mis- 
take, and therefore beg to be indulg- 
ed with a second reading of the pro- 
posed address. 

The address being read, he went 
on ; he commended the king’s speech, 
approved of the address in answer, 
as it decided nothing, every gehtle- 
man being left at perfect; liberty to 
ts^e such a part concerning America, 
as he might afterwards see fit. One 
word only he could not approve of: 
«^arly’ is a word that does not belong 
to the notice the ministry have given 
to parliament of the troubles in Arne- 
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rica. In a matter of i^li ira|^-|jesi|pusy, became a nrey to the arti- 
tance the (X)mmnnicatiPn fiels of your eneiScs% and had gone 

have been immedi&te: ^31! nigh to have overturned the state, in 

with respect to parties, I stand the before the last. These men, 

this place singly and unconnected! mid|||||^t were broug|it tocom* 

As to the late ministry (turnin^him- tj^plpliydor aide : Jthey served with 
self to Mr. Grenville), every capital pfeidy, i fought with vateor, 

measure they^thave taken has l^en and conquered for you in every part 
entirely wrong. As to the present^ of the vvprjld: detested^be the na^n-, 
gentlem^ii^ to those at least whom 1 al reflections Against tMtn ! they arc/ 
have in my eye (looking at the bench unjust, groundless, illiberal, unmknly. 
where Mr. Conway sat, with the lords If hen I ceased to serve his majesty - 
of the treasury), 1 have no objection; al^a iriinister, it was not the ebuntry 
I he,ve never been made a sacrifice of the man by which I was moved, 
by any of them. Their characters but the man of that country wanted 
are fair; and t am always glad wh^ Wisdom, anti held principles incofh- 
raen of fair character engage in his fmiible with freedom, 
majjesty’s service. Some of ftiefc It is a long time, Mr. Speaker, since 
have done me the honour to ask my 1 have at,tended in parliament. When 
poor opinion, before they would en- the resolution was taken in the house 
gage. These will do me the justice to tax America^ I was ill in bed. If 
to own, 1 advised them to engage ; I could have ^ndured to have been 
but, notwithstanding, I love to be ex- carried in my bed, so great was the 
plicit ; I cannot give them my confi- agitation of my mind for the conse- 
dence. Pardon me, gentlemen (bow^- quence, I would have solicited some 
ing to the ministry), confidence is a kind hand to have laid me down on 
plant of slow growth in ofi aged bo- this floor, to have borne my testimo- 
som : youth is the season of creduli- ny against it. It is now an act that 
ty ; by comparing events with each has passed ; I would speak with de- 
other, reasoning from effects to cau- cency of every act of this house, but 
ses, methinks I plainly dijjbovcr the I must beg the indulgence of the 
traces of an overruling influence. | house to speak of it with freedom. 

There is a clause in the act of .se t- *1 hope a day may soon be appoint- 
tlement, to oblige every minister to ed to consider the state of the nation 
sign his name to the advice v;hich he with respect to America. I hope 
gives to his sovereign. Would it were gentlemen will come to this debate 
observed ! 1 have had the honour to with all the temper and impartiality 
serve the crown, and if I could have that his majesty reconpnends, and the 
submitted to influence, 1 might have importance of the subject requites : 
still continued to servo ; but I would a subject of greater importance than 
not be responsible for others. 1 have ever engaged the attention of this 
no local attachments : it is indiffer- house, that subject only excepted, 
ent to me, whether a man was rock- when, near a century ago, it was the 
ed in his cradle on this or that side question, whether you yourselves 
of tile Tweed. 1 sought for merit were to be bound or free, 
wherever^ waa to be found. It is In the mean time, as I cannot de- 
my boast, %at T was the first rnihi^ pend upon health for any future day, 
to that looked for it^ and l;.found it such ‘is the nature of my infirmities, 
im lhe mountains of the North. I J will beg to say a few words at pre- 
f^th, and drew^ info your ser* ^nt, leaving the justice^, the equity, 
pie, a liar% and intrepid race of tne policy, the expediency of the act, 
men, who, when left by your to another time. I will only speak 
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to one point, a ppmt whichseemsnotlgivc and grant, we gi^e md grant 
to have been.gemfldly understood^ — an« Ameri** 

1 meanjthe right. Some gentlemen 

(alluding to Mr. Nugent) to commons of Great Bri|ain, 

have considered it a pdli^ grant to your majesty, what"! 

If gentlemen ^iftsder it in our oHvn property ? — ^No, we give and 

they leave all measurei i^f , righfal|| gran^o your majesty the properl|^of 
wrong to follow a delosibo that may the commons of Amerma. It is an 
lead^to destruction. It is my.opinion jibsurdity in terms, 
iihat this king^om^b^ do right to lay a The distinction between legislation 

tax upon the colonies, to be sovereign and taxation is essentially necessary 
.^and supreme in every circumstance to liberty. The crown, the peers, are 
of government and legislation whl*^ equally legislative powers with the 
soever. They are the subjects of this commons. If taxation be a part of 
kingdom, equally entitled with your- dimple legislation, the crown, the 
selves to all the natural ri^its of mapr peers, have rights in taxation as well 
kind, and the peculiar privileges of as yourselves ; rights they will claim, 
Englishmen. w^icJli they will exercise, whenever 

Equally bound by its laws, and the ^rihoifde can be supported by 
equally participating of the oonstitu- power. 

tioii of this free country, the Amc- There is an idea in some, that the 
ricans are the sons, not the bastards colonies are virtually represented in 
of England. Taxatioil is no part of this house. I woidd fain know by 
the governing or legislative power, whom an American is represented 
The taxes are a voluntary gift and here ? Is he represented by any 
grant of the commons alone. In le- knight of the shire, in any county in 
gislation the three estates of the realm tbfs kiiigdopi ? Would to God that 
are alike concerned ; but the concur- respectable representation was aug- 
rency of the peers and the crown to mented to a greater number ! Or 
a tax, is only necessary to close with will you tell him that he is represent- 
the form of a law. ed by afty representative of a bo- 

Tbe gift and grant is of the com- rough, — a borough which perhaps no 
inons alone. In ancient days, the man ever saw ? That is what is call- 
» crown, the barons, and the clergy, ed the rotten part of the constitution, 
possessed the lands. In those days It cannot continue a century. If it 
the barons and the. clergy gave and does not drop it must be amputated, 
granted to the crpwn. They gave The idea of a virtual representation 
and granted what was their own. At of America in this house, is the most 
present, since the discovery of Arne- contemptible idea that ever entered 
rica, and other circumstances per- into the head of man. It does not 
mitting, the commons are become the deserve a serious consideration, 
proprietors of the land. The crown The commons of America, repre- 
has divested itself of its great estates, sented in their several assemblies, 
The church (God bless it !) has but a have ever been in possession of the 
pittance. The property of the lords, eitercise of this, their constitutfona] 
compared with that of the commons, right, of giving and graj|tiDg their 
is as a drop of water in the ocean ; oim money. They would^ave been 
and this house represents these com- dkves if they had not enjoyed it. At 
mons, the proprietors of the lands; the same time, this kingdom, ^as the 
and those proprietors virtually repre- suprehie governing and legvdative 
sent the rest of the inhabitants. power, has always bound the colonies 
When, therefore, in this house we by her laws, by her regulations, and 
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restrictions in trade, in navig^ion, in 
manulactures, in every thi^g;' 
that of taking tl^eir money 
their pockets without their cons|fc 
Here I would draw the line, 

t 

C^am ultra citraque nequit consistGrc rectum. 

He conclndied with a familiar %ice 


to the preambles of the acts which 
jve them repre^tatives; one in 
le reign of Henry VIII. the other 
in tba^ df Charles II. [He then quot- 
ed desired they might 

Jpi;;jyhich heijfg he said 0 
t proposed to tax America, 
asked the house, if any gentleman 


and tone, but so low that it was not I would qbject t6 the right ; I repeat 
easy to distinguish what he said. A •* 

considerable pause ensued Mr. 

Pitt had done speaking. 


§ 104. Speech of Mr. Grenville on 
the same sut^ect. 

He began with censuring thcf m!- 
nistry very severely, for delaying to 
give earlier notice to parliament ofj 
the disturbances in America. He 
said they began in July, and now we 
are in the middle of January ; lately 
they were only occurrences ; they are 
now grown to disturbances, to tumults, 
and riots. I doubt they border on 
open rebellion ; and if the doctrine I 
have heard this day be confirmed, I 
fear they will lose that name to take 
that of a revolution. The govern- 
ment over them being dissolved, a 
revolution will take place in America. 
I cannot understand the difference 
between external and internal taxes. 
They are the same in effect, and dif- 
fer only in name. That this king- 
dom has the sovereign, the supreme 
legislative p^wer over America, is 
granted. It cannot be denied ; and 
taxation is a part of that ^sovereign 
power. It is one branch of the le* 
gislation. It is, it has been exercis- 
ed, over those who are not, who were 
never represented. It is exercised 
over,«^the India Company, the mer- 
chants of and the proprie* 

tors of t% over 

inannfiictuting It wos oxer* 


edly asked it, and no man would at- 
tempt to deny it. Protection and 
obedience are reciprocal. Great Bri- 
tMo protects AmeVica, America is 
bound to yield obedience. If not, 
tell me when the Americans were 
emancipated ? When they want the 
(^tection of this kingdom, they are 
always very ready to ask it. That 
protection has always been afforded 
them in the most full and ample man- 
ner. The nation has run itself into 
an immense debt to give them this 
protection ; and now they are called 
upon to contribute a small share to- 
wards the public expense, an expense 
arising from themselves, they re- 
nounce your authority, insult your of- 
ficers, and break out, I might almost 
say, in open rebellion. 

The seditious spirit of the colonies 
owes its birth to factions in this house. 
Gentlemen are careless of the conse- 
quences of what they say, provided 
it answers the purposes of opposition. 

We were told we trod on tender 
ground ; we were bid to expect diso- 
bedience. What was this, but telling 
the Americans to stand out against 
the law, to encourage their obstinacy 
with expectation of support from 
hence ? let us only hold out a little, 
they would say, our friends will soon 
be in power. Ungrateful people of 
America ! bounties have been extend- 
ed to them. When I had the honour 
of serving the crown, while you your- 
selves were loaded with an enormous 
jdebt, you have given bounties on their 



, and the of Ihir- 

, beA]ire they sent any ^presenta* 


over oennty^^ jialatin# on lumber, on their iron, their hemp. 


and many other articles. You have 
relaxed, in their favour, the act of 


to parliament. I appem for pfoof| navigation, that palladium of British 
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coinmerce ; and yet I have been in%ht ,ha.ye profited, by which he 
abused in all the I^Ublic papers as ah profited. He ought to 

enemy to the trade of America, f bkif^^mted from his project? The 
have bdbn particularly charged with gp^eman tells us America is obsti* 
giving orders «md instructionsii^re- iiate; America is almost in open re- 
vent the SpMab*Srade, and t£ftby bellioii. 1 rejoice that America has 
stopping the channel by whi^h aldhe resisted. Three millions of people, 
North America used to be supplied sb ddhd to all feelings of liberty as 
with cash for remittances for this voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
country. I dbfy any man to produce Wuld have been fit instruments to 
^y such orders or instructions. 1 make slaves of the rest. I come not 
discouraged no trade but what was here armed at all points, with law 
Ulicit, what was prohibited by act of cases and acts of parliament, with the 
parliament. I desire a West India statute book doubled down in dogs- 
merchant, well known in this city ears, to defend the cause of liberty : 
(Mr. Long), a gentleman /)f charac- if I had, I myself would have cited 
ter, may be admitted. He will tell the two cases of Chester and Dur- 
you that I ofiTered to do every thing hem ! 1 would have cited them to 
in my power to advance the trade of have shown, that even under the most 
America. I was above giving an an- arbitrary reigns, parliaments were 
swer to anonymous calumnies ; but ashamed of taxing people without 
in this place it becomes me to wipe their consent, and allowed them re- 
off the aspersion. presentatives. Why did the gentle- 

man confine himself to Chester and 
§ 105. Speech of Mr. Pitt, in reply Durham T He might have taken a 
to Mr. Grenville. higher example in Wales ; Wales, 

that never was taxed by parliament 
I do not apprehend I am speaking till it was in<^orporated. 1 would not 
twice ; I did expressly reserve a part debate a particular point of law with 
of my subject, in order to save the the gentleman : I know his abilities : 
time of tins house ; but I am com- I have beon obliged by his diligent 
pelled to proceed in it. T do not speak researches. But for the defence of 
twice ; I only mean to finish what 4. liberty upon a general principle, upon 
designedly left imperfect. But if thb a constitutional principle, it is a 
house is of a different opinion, far be ground upon which I stand firm ; on 
it from me to indulge a Avish of trails- which I dare meet any man. The gen- 
gression against order. (Here he tleman tells us of many who arc tax- 
paused, the house resounding with, ed, and are not represented. The In- 
“ Qo on, go on,”— he proceeded.) dia Company, merchants, stock-hold- 

Gentlemen, sir, have been charged ers, manufacturers. Surely many of 
with giving birth to" sedition in Ame- these are represented in other capaci- 
rica. They have spoken their sen- ties, as owners of land, or as freemen 
timents with freedom against this un- of Roughs. It is a misfortune tliat 
liappy act, and that freedom has be- more are not actually represented, 
come their crime. Sorry I am to hear But they are all inhabitants, and^ as 
the liberty of speech in this house im- such, are virtually represented. Many 
puled as a crime. But the imputa- have it in their option to b#’ actually 
tion shall not discourage me. It is a represented. They have connexions 
liberty I mean to exercise. with those that elect, and they have 

No gentleman ought to be afraid influence over them. The gentle- 
to exercise it — it is a liberty by which man mentioned the stock-holders. I 
the gentleman who calumniates it hope he does not reckon the debts of 
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the nation a part of the natiopal for accomihodatjon of the subject ; 

Since the accession of in the cdbsequencesy some 

many ministers, some of greal^ itevenue might incidentally arise from 
crs of more moderate abilities, Kpp the letter^ The gentleman asks, when 
taken the lead of government. He colonies emancipated ? But 

then went through the list of them, I ,tp knoWj^k were they 

bringing it down till he came to him- sltles ? but I dwell not upon 

self, giving a short sketch oS* the words. When I had the honour of 
characters of each of them. None of|serving bis majesty, I availed myself 
these, he said, thought or ever dream- of the means 6f information which 1 
ed of robbing the colonies of their derived from my office. I speaSc 
constitutional rights That was reserv- therefore from knowledge. My ma- 
ed to mark the era of the late admin- terials were good. ‘ I was at pains tcT 
istration : not that there were wanting collect, to digest, to consider them ; 
some when i had the honour to serve and 1 will be bold to affirm, that the 
his majesty, to propose to me to burn profits to Great Britain from the trade 
my fingers with an American stamp qf the colonies, through all its branch- 
act. With the enemy at their badk, es, is two millions a year. This is 
with our bayonets at their breasts, in the fund that carried you triumphant- 
the day of their distress, perhaps the ly through the last war. The estates 
Americans would have submitted to that were rented at two thousand 
the imposition ; but it would have pounds a year, threescore years ago, 
been taking an ungenerous, an unjust are at three thousand at present, 
advantage. The gentleman boasts Those estates sold then for from fifteen 
of his bounties to America ! Are not to eighteen years purchase ; the same 
these bounties intended finally for the may be now sold for thirty, 
benefit of this kingdom ? If they You owe this to America. This is 
are not, he has misapplietl the nation- the price that America pays you for 
al treasures. I am no courtier of her protection. And shall a misera- 
Arnerica, I stand up for this king- ble financier come with a boast, that 
dom. I maintain that the parliament he can fetch a pepper-corn into the 
has a right to bind, to restrain Ame- exchequer, to the loss of a million to 
rica. the nation ! I dare not say, how much 

Our legislative power over the co- higher these profits may be augment- 
lonies is supreme. When it ceases ed. Omitting the immense increase 
to be sovereign and suprem^ I would of people, by natural population, in 
advise every gentleman to sell his the northern colonies, and the mi- 
lands, if lioican, and embark for that gration from every part of Europe, I 
country. Where two countries are am convinced the whole commerpial 
connected together like England and system of America may be altered to 
her colonies, without being incorpo- advantage. You have prohibited 
rated, the one must necessarily go- where you ought to have encouraged ; 
vern ; the greater must rule the less ; you have encour^ed where you ought 
but so rule it, as not to contradict the to have prohibited. Improper re- 
fundamental principles that are com- straints have been laid on the conti- 
mon tol|>th. If t|ke gentleman does nent, in favour of the islands. You 
not uindemtand between have but two nations to trade with in 

external and intern^ t&xes, I cannot America. Would you had twenty! 
it : but there k a ;plain distinc- Let acts of parliament in consequence 
n between taxes levied for the pur- of treaties remain, but let not an 
es of ramng a reveniiei and duties English minister become a custom- 
ed for the regulation of trade, house officer for Spain, or for any fo- 
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reign power. Much is wrong, much He told me, ‘ He did not like a Ger» 
may be amended for the general good man war.’ I honoured the man for 
of the^hole. it, and was sorry when he was turn- 

Does the gentleman complain he ed out of his post. A great deal has 
has been misrepresented in th^. pub- beeii^ said without doors of the power, 
lie prints ? It a common misfor- of the strength of America. It is a 
tune. In the Spanish affair of the iopi» that ought to be cautiously rned- 
last war, I was abused in all the news- died wilh. In a good cause, on a 
papers, for having advised his majes« sound bottom, the force of this coun- 
ty to violate the laws of nations with try can crush America to atoms. 1 
regard to Spain. The abuse was in- know* the valour of your troops ; I 
.^•dostriously circulated even in hand- know the skill of your officers. Inhere 
bills. If administration did not pro- is not a company of foot that has 
pagatc the abuse, administration ne- served in America out of wliicli you 
ver contradicted it. f will not say what may not pick a man of sufficient 
advice 1 did give to tlid king. My knowledge and experience to make a 
advice is in writing, signed by myself, gpv^jrnor of a colony there. But on 
ill the possession of the crovvji. But this ground, on the stamp act, which 
I will say what advice 1 did not give so many hero will think a crying in- 
to tlie king : 1 did not advise him to justice, I am one who will lift up my 
violate any of the laws of nations. hands against it. 

As to the report of the gentleman’s In such a cause, your success would 

preventing in some way the trade for be hazardous. America^ if she fell, 
bullion with the Spaniards, it was would fall like the strong man ; she 
spoken of so confidently that I own I would embrace the pillars of the state, 
am one of those who did believe it to and pull down the constitution along 
he true. The gentleman must not with her. Is tliis your boasted peace 
wonder he was not contradicted, — not to sheathe the sword in its 
when, as the minister, he asserted the scabbard, but to sheathe it in the 
right of parliament to tax America, bowels of your countrymen ? Will 
1 know not how it is, hut there is a you quarrel with yourselves now the 
modesty in this house which does not whole house of Bourbon is united 
choose to contradict a minister. Evem against you, while France disturbs 
your chair, sir, looks too often towards your fisheries in Newfoundland, em- 
St. James’s. 1 wdsh gentlemen would barrasses your slave trade to Africa, 
get the better of this modesty : if and withholds from your subjects in 
they do not, perhaps the collective Canada their property stipulated by 
body may begin to abate of its re- treaty ; while the ransoid for the Ma- 
spect for the representative. Lord nillas is denied by Spain, and its gal- 
Bacon has told me, that a great ques- lant conqueror basely traduced into a 
tion would not fail of being agitated mean plunderer ; a gentleman (colo- 
at one time or another. I was willing nel Draper), whose noble and gene- 
to agitate that at the proper season, rous spirit would do honour to the 
the German war : — my German war proudest grandee of the country ? 
they called it. Every sessions I call- The Americans have not acted in all 
ed out, Has any Ijody any objections things with prudence and temper ; 
to the German war ? Nobody would they have been wronged ; they have 
object to it, one gentleman only ex- been driven to madness by injustice, 
cepted, since removed to the upper Will you punish them for the mad- 
house by succession to an ancient ness you have occasioned ? Rather 
barony, (meaning Lord Le Despen- let prudence and temper come first 
cer, formerly Sir Francis Dashwood.) from this side. I will undertake for 
. VoL. II. Nos. 25 &26. 
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America that she will follow the ex- 
ample. There are two lines in a 
ballad of Prior’s, of a man’s beha- 
viour to his wife, so applicable to you 
and your colonies, that I caniiot^help 
repeating them. 

Be to her faults a little blind , ^ 

Be to her virtues very kind. 

Upon the whole, 1 will beg leave 
to tell the house what is realty my 
opinion. It is, that the stamp act be 
repealed absolutely, totally, and imme- 
diately. That the reason for the repeal 
be assigned, because it was founded 
on an erroneous principle. At the 
same time let the sovereign authority? 
of this country over the colonies be as- 
serted in as strong terras as can be de- 
vised, and be made to extend to every 
point of legislation whatsoever ; that 
we may bind their trade, confine their 
manufactures, and exercise every 
power whatsoever, except that of tak- 
ing their money mU of tljeir jjockets 
without their con? ^nt. 


impartiality, or to decide with justice, 
has ever been held as the summit of 
all human virtue. The bi]i'«now in 
question puts your lordships in this 
very predicament ; and I doubt not 
but ♦he wisdom of jF^ur decision will 
convince the world, that where self- 
[p rest and justice are in opposite 
9M los, the latter will ever preponde- 
rate with your lordships. ^ 

Privileges have been granted to Ir 
gislators in all ages^ and in all couti- — 
tries. The practice is founded in 
wisdom ; and indeed, it is peculiarly 
essential to '' ca nstitution of this 
country, tluS trie members of both 
houses should i>e free in their persoiit 
in cas(!s of civil suits ; for tliere may 
come a time when thesafetv and weJ 
fare of this whole empire n.^iy de- 
pend upon their attendance in parlia- 
ment. God forbid that I should ad- 
vise any measure that would in fu- 
ture endanger the state : but the bill 
before your lordships has, I am confi- 
dent, no such tendency, for it ex- 
pressly secures the person.s of mem- 
bers of either house in all civil sr*‘s. 


§106. Speexh of Lord Mansfield, | This btiing the case, I coiifi ss, wht‘i 


on the Bill for jjreventinjs;^ the de- 
laps of Justice hy claiming the 
Privilege of Parliament 

My Lords, 

When I consider the in»portance 
of this bill to your lordships, I am 
not surprised it has taken up so much 
of your con^deration. It is a bill, 
indeed, of no common magnitude ; it 
is no less than to take away from 
two-thirds of the legislative body of] 
this great kingdom, certain privileges 
and immunities, of which they have 
long been possessed. Peril aps there 
is no sitqation which the human mind 
can be placed in, that is so difficult 
and Ml trying, as where it is made a 
judge in its own cause, riiere is 


► attached to itself, so tenacious 
livileges once obtained, that in 
I a situation, either to discuss with 


I see many noble lords, for wh 
judgi '.it ’ have a very great rospe 
standing up b' oppose a bill which i 
calculated merely to facilitate the re- 
covery of just and Jog J debts, I am 
astonished and amazed. They, f 
doubt not, oppose the bill upon pulibc 
principles: 1 would not wish to in- 
sinuate that private interest has the 
least weight in their determinations. 

This bill has been frequently pro- 
posed, and as frequently miscarried ; 
but it was always lost in the lower 
house. Little did 1 think when it 
had passed the commons, that it possi- 
bly could have met with such oppo- 
sition here. Shall it he said, that 
you, my lords, the grand council of 
the nation, the highest judicial and 
^meti^ing implanted in the tlreast of I legislative body of the realm, endea- 


vour to evade, by privilege, those very 
laws which you enforce on your fel- 
low-subjects ? Forbid it, justice ! — 1 
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am sure, were the noble lords as well the compressive power of the laws, 
acquainted as I am with but half the The law, llien, ought to be equally 
difhcu)|):ies and delays, that are every open to all ; any exemption to parti- 
day occasioned in the courts of jus- cular men, or particular ranks of men, 
tice, under pretence of privilege, is, a free and commercial country, 
would not, nay,t*hey could not, oppr -4 solecism of the grossest nature, 
this bill. . Btit J will not trouble your lord- 

1 have waited with patience tc? hear [ships with arguments for that which 
what arguments might b<* uige.^ js sufficiently evident without any. I 
^against the bill ; but I have waite<llsliall ^only', a few words to some 
HI vain. The truth is, there is no ar-j noble lorditskho foresee much incoii- 
gwment that can weigh against it.|veniency from the persons of their 
The justice, the expediency of this .'servants being liable to be arrested, 
bill is such, as renders it self-f‘vidcnt. 'One noble lord observes, that the 
It is a proposition oi that nature | coachman of a peer may he arrested 
that can r iihe. lx* weakened by i while h<; is driving his master to the 
argun^cn* n./r entangled with so-|lv>use, and consi^quently, ho will not 
phistry. Much, indeed, has been be able to attend Jiis duty in parlia- 
said by ='omc noble lords on tlu» wis- inent. If this was actually to happen, 
dop' of our ancestors, and how dif- there are so many metliods by which 
ferently tliey thought from us. the meinlxir might still get to the 

They not only decreed that privi- house, I can hardly think the noble 
lege should prevent all civil suits lord is serious in his. objcclion. Ano- 
trom proceeding during the sitting of thor noble pfi<*r sairl, that by this bill 
parliament, but likewise granted pro- they might lose iheir most valuable 
lection to the very servants of mem- and honest servants. This 1 hold to 


Ix'r.i. I shall say nothing on the wis- 'be a contrjflJiction in terms ; lor he 
dom of our ancestors ; it might per- jea^' neither be a valuable servant, 


hap.s ap{)ear invidious, and is not nc- nor an honest man, who gets into 
4:(\ssary in the present case. debt, wlych lie is neither able nor 


1 shall only say that the noble lords: willing to pay, until compelled bylaw. 


that flatter tbemsehes v ith the weigjit If my servant, by unforeseen acci- 
of that reflection, should remember, dents, has got in debt, and I still 
that as circumstances alter, things wish to retain him, 1 certainly would 
Uhunselvos should alter. Formerly, pay the debt. But upon no principle 
it as not so fashionable, either for of liberal legislation whatever, can 
mi sters or servants, to run in debt as my servant have a title ip set hiscre- 
it is at present ; nor, formerly, were ditors at defiance, whiJe, for forty 
nnirchants and manufacturers mem- shillings only, the honest tradesman 
hers of parliament, as at present. The may be torn from his family and lock- 
casc now is very different ; both rner- ed up in jail. It is monstrous iiijus- 
ebanis and manufacturers are, with tice ! I flatter myself, however, the 
great propriety, elected members of determination of this day will entire- 
the lower house. Commerce having ly put an end to all such partial pro- 
thus got into the legislative body of ceedings for the future, by passing 
the kingdom, privileges must be done into a law the bill now under your 
away. < lordships' consideration. 

We all know that the very soul and I now come to speak upon what, in- 
essense of trade are regular pay- deed, I would gladly have avoided, 
ments ; and sad experience teaches had I not been particularly pointed at 
us, that there are men, who will not for the part I have taken in this bill. It 
make their regular payments without has been said by a noble lord on my left 
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hand, that I likewise am running the that it was said, that privilege pro- 
race of popularity. If the noble lord tectcd members even in criminal ac- 
means by popularity, that applause be- tions : nay, such was the power of 
stowed by after-ages on good and popular prejudices over weak minds, 
virtuous actions, I have long hcon that the very decisions of some of 
struggling in that race — to what pur- the courts were tirfetured willi this 
pose, all-trying time can alone dtter- doctrine. It was undoubtedly an 
mine ; but if that noble lord means abominable doctrine : T thought so 
that mushroom popularity, which is then, and think so still ; but, never- 
raised without merit, an^,‘' \*it without thcless, it was a popular doctrine, anc^ 
he is much misJ^ .en in his came immediately from those who are 
opinion. J defy the noble lord to called the friends of liberty — how d&i*- 
point out a single action in niy life, scrvedly, time will show. True li- 
where the popularity of the times ever berty, in my opinion, can only exist 
had tlic smallest influence on my de- when justieg is equally administered 
terminations. 1 thauJc God 1 liave a tobull — to the king and to the beggar, 
more permanent and steady riilei for Where is the justice, then, or where 
my conduct — the dictates of my own is the law, that protects a member of 
breast. Those tliat have foregone that parliament mon^ than any other man 
pleasing adviser, and given up their from the punishment due to his 
mind to be the slave of every popular crimes ? The laws of this country 
impulse, I sincerely pity : I pity them allow of no place nor employment to 
still more, if their vanity leads them be a sanctuary for crimes ; and where 
to mistake the shouts of a mob for I have the honour to sit as a judge, 
the trumpet of fame. Experience neither royal favour nor popular ap- 
might inform them, that many, who plause shall ever protect tlie guilty, 
have been saluted with thd huzzas of I have now only to beg pardon for 
a crowd one day, Jmve received their having employed so much of your 
execrations the next : and many, who lordships’ time ; and am sorry a hill, 
by the popularity of the tinjos have fraught with so good consequences, 
been hold up as spotl(».ss patriots, has not met with an abler advocate ; 
have, nevertheless, appeared upon the but f doubt not your lordships’ dctcr- 
historian’s page, where truth has tri- mniation will convince the world, that 
umphed over delusion, the assa.ssiijs a bill, calculated to contribute so 
of liberty. Why, then, tlie noble much to the equal distribution of jus- 
lord can think 1 am amlutioiis of pre- tice as the present, requires with your 
sent popularity, that echo of folly and lordships hut very little support, 
shadow of renown I am at a loss to 
determine. Besides, I do not know 

that the bill now b( fore your lordships § 107. Lord Chatham’s Speech for 
will be popular ; it depends much the immediate removal of the troops 
upon the caprice of the day. It may from Boston in America, 
not be popular, to compel people to 

pay their debts ; and in that case the On the 20th of January 1775, the 
present must be a very unpopular bill, plan of absolute .coercion being re- 
Itmay not be popular, neither, to take solved upon by the ministry, Lord 
away any of the privileges of parlia- Dartmouth, the secretary of state for 
inent ; hr I very well rememljer, and America, laid before the Peers tlic 
manyofyour lordships may remember, official papers belonging to his dc- 
that not Jong 1 ^ 0 ^ the popular cry was partment,when Lord Chatham, though 
“Ae extension of privileges ; and sinking under bodily infirmities, made 
did they carry it at that time, the following powerful effort before 
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the die was finally cast, to avert the will give it unremitting attention. I 
calamity, the danger, and the ruin, will knock at the gates of this sleep- 
whicli^he saw impending : ing and confounded ministry, and 

Too well apprised of the contents will, if it be possible, rouse them to 
of the papers, now at last laid before a s^se of their danger. The recall 
the house, I shUl not take up their of your army I urge as necessarily 
lordships’ time in tedious and fruit- prej^aratory to the restoration of your 
loss investigations, but shall seize the peace. By this it will appear that you 
first moment to open the door of rt»- are disposed to treat amicably and 
concilement ; for every moment of equitably, and to consider, revise, and 
helay is a moment of danger. As I repeal, if it should be found necessary, 
have not the honour of access to his as I affirm it will, those violent acts 
majesty, I will endeavour to transmit and declarations which have dissemi- 
to him through the constitutional nated confusion throughout the em- 
channel of this house, niy ideas of piro. Resistance to these acts was nc- 
Amcrica, to rescue him Aoiii the mis- cessary, and therefore just : and your 
advice of his present ministers, ^aiy declarations of the omnipotence 
America, my lords, cannot be re- of parliament, and your imperious 
conciled, she ought not to be re-doctrinesofthenecessityofsubmis- 
concilcd to this country, till the troops .sion, will be found equally impotent 
of Britain are withdrawn from the to convince or enslave America, who 
continent ; they arc a bar to all con- feels that tyranny is equally intolera- 
fidence ; they are a source of perpe- ble, whether it be exercised by an in- 
tual irritation : they threaten a fatal dividual part of the legislature, or by 
catastrophe. IIow can America trust the collective bodies which compose 
you with the bayonet at her breast? it. The means of enforcing this 
How can she suppose that you mean thraldom arc found to be as ridicu- 
less than bondage or death ? I there- lous and weak in practice as they are 
fore, my lords, move, that an humble unjust in princi[)le. Conceiving of 
address be presented to his majesty, gcncralCJagea.'^ajnanofhuinanityand 
most humbly to advise and beseech understanding ; entertaining, as lever 
his majesty, that, in order to open the must, the highest respect and affection 
way towards a happy settlement of for the British troops, I feel the most 
the dangerous troubles in America, anxious sensibility for their situation, 
it may graciously please his majesty pining in inglorious inactivity. You 
to transmit orders to general Gage may call them an army of safety and 
for removing his majesty’s forces from defence, but they are in truth an army 
the town of Bo.ston. 1 know not, of impotence and contempt ; and to 
my lords, who advised the present make the folly equal to the disgrace, 
measures ; 1 know not who advises they are an army of irritation and 
to a perseverance and enforcement of vexation. Allay then the ferment 
them ; but this I will say, that the prevailing in America by removing 
authors of such advice ought to an- the obnoxious hostile cause. If you 
swer it at their utmost peril. 1 wish, delay concession till your vain hope 
my lords, not to lose a day in this shall be accomplished of triumph- 
urgent, pressing crisis : an hour now antly dictating reconciliation, you de- 
lost in allaying ferments in America lay for ever : the force of this coun- 
may produce years of calamity. Ne- try would be disproportionately exert- 
ver wiH I desert, in any stage ol* its ed against a brave, generous, and uni- 
progress, the conduct of this momcn- ted people, with arms in their hands, 
tous business. Unless fettered to my and courage in their hearts— thred 
bed by the extremity of sickness, I millions of people, the genuine de- 
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scendants of a valiant and pious an- 
cestry, driven to those deserts by the 
narrow maxims of a superstitious ty- 
ranny. But is the spirit of [>eTsecu- 
tiou never to be appeased ? Arp the 
brave sons of those brave forefathers 
to inherit their sufferings, as^they 
have inherited their virtues? Are 
they to sustain the infliction of the 
rapst oppressive and unexampled se- 
verity, beyond what history has'relat- 
cd, or poetry has feigned ? 

— — hdbet ilurissiina regria, 

Casti^atque, audUque dolos. 

But the Americans must not be 
heard ; they Jiave been condeipnQd 
unheard. The indiscriininate hand 
of vengeance has devoted thirty thou- 
sand British subjects of all ranks, 
ages, and descriptions to one com- 
mon ruin. You may, no doubt, de- 
stroy their cities ; you may cut them 
off from the superfluities, perhaps the 
conveniences of life ; but, my lords, 
they will still despis#^ your power, for 
they have yet remain ijig <heir woods 
and tlieir liberty. What, though you 
march from town to town, from pro- 
vince to province ; though j^ou should 
be able to enforce a temporary and 
local submission, how shall yon be 
able to secure the obedience of the 
country you leave bcliind you. in your 
progress of eighteen hundrcil miles 
of continent, animated witli tlie same 
spirit of liberty and of resistance ? 
This universal opposition to your arbi- 
trary system of ta.vatioii might have 
been foreseen ; it was obvi<)us from 
the nature of things, and from the 
nature of man, and, above all, from 
the confirmed habits of thinking, 
from the spirit of whiggism, flourish- 
ing in America. Tlie spirit which 
now pervades America, is the* same 
which formerly opposed loans, bene- 
volences, and ship money hi this 
country — tlie same spirit which rous- 
ed all Pmgland to action at the revo- 
Itttion, and which established at a 
rOililfe your liberties on the Imisis 
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of that great fundamental maxim of 
the constitution, that no subject of 
England shall be taxed but ^by his 
own consent. What shall oppose 
this spirit, aided by the congenial 
flame glowing in the breast of every 
generous Briton ? To maintain this 
principle is the common cause of the 
iwhigs on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and on this ; it is liberty to liberty 
engagdd. In this great cause theC 
are irnmoveably allied : it is the al^». 
ance of God and nature, immutable, 
eternal, fixed as the firmament of 
heaven. As an Englishman, I re- 
c<)gnisc to Ihe Americans their su- 
preme unalterable right of property. 
As an American, 1 would equally re- 
cognise to England her supreme right 
of regjilating commerce and naviga- 
tion. This distinction is involved in 
the abstract nature of things : pro- 
perty is private, individual, absolute : 
the touch of another annihilates it. 
Trade is an extended and complicat- 
ed consideration : it reaches as far as 
ships can sail, or winds can blow : it 
is a vast and various machine. To 
regulate the numberless movements 
of its several parts, and to combine 
them in ojie harmonious eflfect, for 
the good of the whole, requires the 
superintending wisdom and energy 
of the supreme power of the empire. 
On thi.s grand practical distinction, 
then, let us rt?st ; taxation is theirs ; 
cointncrcial regulation is ours. As 
to the metaphysical refinements, at- 
tempting to show that the Ameri- 
cans are equally free from legislative 
control and commercial restraint, as 
from taxation for the purpose of reve- 
nue, 1 pronounce them futile, frivo- 
lous, groundless. When your lord- 
ships have perused the papers trans- 
mitted us from America, when you 
consider the dignity, the firmness, and 
the wisdom with which the Ameri- 
cans have acted, you cannot but re 
spect their cause. History, ray lords, 
has been rny favourite study ; and in 
the celebrated writings of antiquity 
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have I often admired the patriotism this humiliatin^r^ disgraceful neccs- 
of Greece and Rome ; but, my lords, sity. With a dignity becoming your 
1 must declare and avow, that, in the exalted situation, make the first ad- 
mastef-states of the world, I know vances to concord, to peace, and to 
not the people, nor the senate, who happiness. Concession comes with 
in such a cori^plication of difficult betrer grace and more salutary effect 
circumstances, can stand in prefer* .from superior power : it reconciles 
ence to the Delegates of America, superiority of power with the feelings 
assembled in General Congress ^ of man, and establishes solid confi- 
Philadelphia. 1 trust it is obvious dencc. on the foundations of affection 
Jo your lordships that all attempts to and •gratitude. On the other hand, 
im|K)se servitude upon such men, to every danger and every hazard im- 
establish despotism over such a pond to deter you from perseverance 
mighty continental nation, must bo in the present ruinous measures ; 
vain, must be futile. Can such a na- foreign war hanging over your heads 
tional principled union be resisled by by a slight and brittle thread — France 
the tricks of office or ministerial ina- and Spain watching your conduct, 
nmuvres ? Heaping papers on your knd waiting for the maturity of your 
table, or counting your majorities on errors, witli a vigilant eye to Ameri- 
a division, will not avert or j)Ostpone ca and the tonipef of your colonies, 
the hour of danger. It must arrive, more titan to their ow.n concerns, 
my lords, unless these fatal acts are be they what they may. To con- 
done away : it must arrive iii all its elude, my lords, if the ministers thus 
horrors ; an<l then these boastful mi- persevere in inisaiivivsing and mis- 
nisters, in spite of all their confidence leading the king, I will not say, that 
and all their manaeuvres, shall be they can alienate the affections of his 
compelled to hide their heads. But subjects from the crown ; but 1 affirm 
it is not repealing this or that act of they will make the crown not worth 
parliament ; it is not repealing a piece his wearing. I will not say that the 
of parchment, that can restore Aine- Kinc is betrayed, but I will pro- 
rica to your bosom ; you must repeal nounce,*that the Kingdom is cndone. 
her fears and resentments, and then 
you may hope for her love and grati- 
tude. But now, insulted with *aii 108. Speech of the Earl of Chat- 

armed force, irritated with an hostile ham, on the subject of employing 

array before her eyes, her conces- Indians to fight against the Ame* 
sions, if you could force them, would ricans, 1777. 
be suspicious and insecure. But it is • 

more than evident that you cannot My Lords, 
force them to your unworthy terms of It has been usual, on similar occa- 
siibmission ; it is impossible : we sions of public difficulty and distress, 
ourselves shall be forced ultimately for the crown to make application to 
to retract : let us retract while we this house, the great hereditary coun- 
can, not when we must. I repeat it, cil of the nation, for advice and as- 
my lords, we shall one day be forced sistance. As it is the right of par- 
to undo these violent acts of oppres- liarnent to give, so it is the duty of 
sion : they must be repealed ; you the crown to ask it. But on this day, 
will repeal them. I pledge myself and in this extreme momentous exi- 
for it, that you will in the end repeal gency, no reliance is reposed on your 
them ; I stake my reputation on it : counsels ; no advice is asked of par- 
I will consent to be taken for an idiot liarnent ; but the crown, from itself, 
if they are not repealed. Avoid then and by itself, declares an unalterable 
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determination to pursue its own pre- tend your traffic to the shambles of 
concerted measures ; measures which every German despot ; your attempts 
have produced hitherto nothing but will be for ever vain and impotent ; — 
disappointments and defeats. doubly so, indeed, from this merce-- 

I cannot, my lords, I will not, join nary aid on which you rely ; for it ir- 
in congratulation on misfortune %nd ritates, to an incur{i*ble resentment, 
disgrace. This, my lords, is a ^eri- the minds of your adversaries, to 
lous and tremendous moment ; it is overrun them with the mercenary 
not a time for adulation ; tlie smooth- i^ins of rapine and plunder, devoting 
ness of flattery cannot save us in this them and their possessions to the ra- 
rugged and awful crisis. It is now pacity of hireling cruelty. If I weref 
necessary to instruct tlie throne in an American, as I am an Englishman^ 
the language of truth. We must, if while a foreign troop was landed in 
possible, dispel the delusion and dark- my country, 1 never would lay down 
ness which envelope it ; and display, my arms — never, never, never, 
in its full danger and genuine co- . But, my loids, who is the man, that, 
lours, the ruin which is brought to our in liddition to the disgraces and mis- 
doors. Can ministers still presiAne* chiefs of the war, has dared to au- 
to expect support in their infatuation? thorizc and associate to our arms, 
Can parliament be so dead to its dig- the tomahawk and scalping knife of 
nity and duty, as to give their support the savage? — to call into civilized 
to measures thus obtruded and forced alliance, the wild and inhuman in- 
upon them ? measures, my lords, habitants of the woods ? — ^to delegate 
which have reduced this late flourish- to the merciless Indian, the defence 
ing empire to scorn and contempt ? of disputed rights, and to wage the 
But yesterday, and England might horrors of his barbarous war against 
have stood against tJie worjd ; now, our brethren ? My lords, these enor- 
nonc so poor as to do her reverence ! mitics cry aloud for redress and 
The people, whom wc at first despis- punishment. But, my lords, this bar- 
ed as rebels, but whom we now ac- barous measure has been defended, 
knowledge as enemies, are ^abetted not only on the principles of policy 
against us, supplied with (ivery mill- and necessity, but also on those of 
tary store, their interest consulted, motalily ; ' for it is perfectly allowa- 
and their ambassadors entertained by bleV says lord Sufibik, ' to use all the 
our inveterate enemy ; — and ministers means which God and nature have 
do not/^and dare not, interpose with put into our hands.’ I am astonish- 
dignity or eflbct. ^*he desperate stale od, I am shocked, to hear such prin- 
of our army abroad is in pari known, ciples confessed ; to hear them avow- 
No man more highly esteems and ed in this house, or in this country, 
honours the English troops than I My lords, I did not intend to en- 
do : I know their virtues and their croaclt so much on your attention ; 
valour : I know tliey can achieve any but 1 cannot repress my indignation 
thing but impossibilities ; and I knou^ — 1 feel myself impelled to speak* 
that the conquest of English Ameri- My lords, we are called upon, as mem- 
ca is an im^sibilily. You cannot, bers of this house, as men, as Chris* 
my lords, yba cannot ^nquer Arne- tians, to protest against such horrible 
rica. What your present situation barbarity !—‘ That God and nature 
there 1 do not fciEiow the worst : have put into our hands !’ What ideas 
but«^kimw,thiitin ihi^ camj^gn^ of God and nature, that noble lord 
we^have^ne nothing, and suffered may entertain, I know not ; but I 
moth. Iwmhy swell evory expense, know, that such detestable principles 
every amiManee^ and et- are equally abhorrent to religion and 
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humanity. What ! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and nature 
to the massacres of the Indian scalp- 
ing-knite ! — to the cannibal-savage, 
torturing, murdering, devouring, 
drinking the blood^f his mangled vic- 
tims ! Such notions shock every 
precept of morality, every feeling of 
humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These abominable principles, and 
tifis more abominable avowal of them, 
demand the most decisive indigna- 
tion. I call upon that right reverend, 
and this most learned bench, to vin- 
dicate the religion of their God, to 
support the justice of their country. 
I call upon the bishops to inter|K)se 
the unsullied sanctity of their lawn — 
upon the judges, to interpose the pu- 
rity of their ermine, to save us from 
this pollution. I call upon the ho- 
nour of your lordships, to reverence 
the dignity of your ancestors, and to 
maintain your own. I call upon the 
spirit and humanity of my country, 
to vindicate the national character. 
I invoke the genius of the constitu- 
tion. From the tapestry that adorns 
these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this noble lord frowns with indigna- 
tion at the disgrace of his country. 
In vain did he defend the liberty, and 
establish the religion of Britairt, 
against the tyranny of Rome, if these 
worse than popish cruelties and inqui- 
sitorial practices are endured among 
us. To send forth the merciless 
cannibal, thirsting for blood ! against 
whom ? — ^your Protestant brethren ! 
— to lay waste their country, to deso- 
late their dwellings, and extirpate 
their race and name, by the aid and 
instrumentality of these horrible sa- 
vages I — Spain can no longer boast 
pre-eminence in barbarity. She arm- 
ed herself with bloodhounds to ex- 
tirpate the wretched natives of Mexi- 
co ; we, more ruthless, loose those 
brutal warriors against our country- 
men in America, endeared to us by 
every tie that^can sanctify humanity. 
I solemnly call upon your lordships, 
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and upon every order of men in the 
state, to stamp upon this infamous 
procedure the indelible stigma of the 
public abhorrence. More particu- 
larly, I call upon the venerable pre- 
lates fcf our religion, to do away this 
iniquity ; let them perform a lustra- 
tion to purify the country from this 
^eep and deadly sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and 
at present unable to say more ; but 
my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have allowed me to say less. 
1 could not have slept this night in 
my bed, nor even reposed my head 
upon my pillow, without giving i%nt 
to my steadfast abhorrence of such 
eiforii^ious and preposterous princi- 
ples. 


§ 109. Part of Mr, Fox’s Speech, 
j on his PHI for the better govern- 
ment of India, 

The honourable gentleman who 
opened the (Rebate (Mr Powis) charges 
me with abandoning that cause, 
which, he says, in terms of flattery, I 
had once so successfully asserted. I 
tell him ib reply, that if he were to 
search the history of my life, he 
would find, that the period in it in 
which I struggled most for the real, 
substantial cause of liberty, is this 
very moment that I am addressing 
you. Freedom, according to my con- 
ception of it, consists in«the safe and 
sacred possession of a man’s proper- 
ty, governed by , laws defined and 
certain; with many personal privi- 
leges, natural civil, and religious, 
which he caimot surrender without 
ruin to himself ; and of which to be 
deprived by ally other power, is des- 
potism. Thi? bill, instead of sub- 
verting, is destined to stabilitate these 
principles ; instead of narrowing the 
basis of freedom, it tends to enlarge 
it ; instead of suppressing, its object 
is to infuse and circulate the spirit of 
liberty. 
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What is the most odious species 
of tyranny? Precisely that which 
this bill is meant to annihilate. That 
a handful of men, free themselves, 
should execute the most base and 
abominable despotism over infilions 
of their fellow creatures ; that inno- 
cence should be the victim oV op- 
pression ; that industry should toil 
for rapine ; that the harmless labour- 
er should sweat, not for his own be- 
nefit, but for the luxury and rapacity 
of tyrannic depredation ; in a word, 
that thirty millions of men, gifted by 
Providence with the ordinary endow- 
ments of humanity, should groan un- 
der a system of' despotism, unmatched 
in all the liistories of the world.* “ 
What is the end of all government ? 
Certainly the happiness of the go- 
verned. Others may hold other opi- 
nions ; but this is mine, and I pro- 
claim it. What are we to think of a 
government, whose good fortune is to 
spring from the calamities of its sub- 
jects ; whose aggrandizement grows 
out of the miseries of mankind ? 
This is the government exercised un- 
der the East India Company upon 
the natives of Indostan ; and the 
subversion of that infamous govern- 
ment is the main object of the bill 
in question. But in the progress of 
accomplishing this end, it is objected 
that the charter of tlie company 
should not be violated ; and ujxin this 
point, sir, I shall deliver my opinion 
without disguise. A charter is a 
trust to one or inofe persons for 
some given benefit. If this trust be 
abuseS; if the benefit be not obtain- 
ed, and that its failure arises from 
palpable guilt, or whaf, in this case, 
is full as bad, from palpable ignorance 
or mismpiagement ; ^ill any man 
gravely say, tliat trust should not be 
resumed, aud deiivered to other 
hands: more efl{>eoiall^ in the ease 
m the East India whose 

manner of executing tUs trust, whose 
laxity and languor produced, and tend 
to jproduee, consequences diametri- 


cally opposite to the ends of confid- 
ing that trust, and of the institution 
for which it was granted ! I beg of 
gentlemen to be aware of the^lengths 
to which their arguments upon the 
intangibility of this4»charter may be 
carried. Every syllable virtually im- 
peaches the establishment by which 
,wc sit in this house, in the enjoyment 
of this freedom, and of every other 
blessing of our government. The^ 
kind of arguments are batteries 
against the main pillar of the British 
constitution. Some men are consist- 
ent with their own private opinions, 
and discover the inheritance of fami- 
ly maxims, when they question the 
principles of the Revolution ; but 1 
have no scruple in subscribing to the 
articles of that creed which produced 
it. Sovereigns are sacred, and re- 
verence is due to every king ; yet, 
with all my attachments to the per- 
son of a first magistrate, had I lived 
in the reign of James the Second, 
I should most certainly have contri- 
buted my efforts, and borne part in 
those illustrious struggles, which vin- 
dicated an empire from hereditary 
servitude, and recorded this valuable 
doctrine, that ‘ trust abused was re- 
vocable.^ 

f No man will tell me that a trust to 
a’ company of merchants stands upon 
the solemn and sanctified ground, by 
which a trust is committed to a mo- 
narch ; and I am at a loss to recon- 
cile the conduct of men, who approve 
that resumption of violated trust, 
which rescued and re-established our 
unparalleled and admirable constitu- 
tion, with a thousand valuable im- 
provements and advantages, at the 
Revolution ; and who, at this mo- 
ment, rise up the champions of the 
East India Company’s charter, al- 
though the incapacity and incompe- 
tence of that company to a due and 
adequate discharge of the trust de- 
posited in them by charter, are themes 
of ridicule and contempt to all the 
world ; and although, in consequence 
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of their mismanagement, connivance, 
and imbecility, combined with the 
wickedpess of their servants, the 
very name of an Englishman is de- 
tested, even to a proverb, through all 
Asia ; and the lUtional character is 
become degraded and dishonoured. 
To rescue that name from odium, 
and redeem this character from dis^ 
grace, are some of the objects of the 
j^resenl bill ; and gentlemen should 
indeed gravely weigh their opposition 
to a measure, which, with a thousand 
other points not less valuable, aims 
at the attainment of these objects. 

Those who condemn ^he present 
bill, as a violation of the chartered 
rights of the East India Company, 
condemn on the same ground, I say 
again, the Revolution, as a violation 
of the chartered rights of king James 
the Second. He, with as much rea- 
son, might have claimed the property 
of dominion. But what was the lan- 
guage of the people ? ‘ No, you have 
no property in dominion : dominion 
was vested in you, as it is in every 
chief magistrate, for the benefit of 
the community to be governed; it 
was a sacred trust delegated by com- 
pact ; you have abused the trust ; 
you have exercised dominion for the 
purposes of vexation and tyranny^— 
not*^%f comfort, protection, and good 
order ; and we therefore resume the 
power which was originally ours ; we 
recur to the first principles of all 
government, the will of the many ; 
and it is our will that you shall no 
longer abuse your dominion,* The 
case is the same with the East India 
Company's government over a terri- 
tory (as it has been said by Mr, 
Burke) of two hundred and eighty 
thousand square miles in extent, 
nearly equal to all Christian Europe, 
and containing thirty millions of the 
human race. It matters not whether 
dominion arises from conquest or 
from compact. Conquest gives no 
right to the conqueror to be a ty- 
rant ; and it is no violation of right. 
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to abolish the authority which is mis- 
used. 


§ 110. Part of a Speech of Mr. 

Burke on the sayne occasion. 

Tte several irruptions of Arabs, 
Tartars, and Persians into India 
were, for the greater part, ferocious 
and Woody, and wasteful in the ex- 
treme : our entrance into the domi- 
nion of that country, was, as generally, 
with small comparative effusion of 
blood, being introduced by various 
frauds and delusions, and by taking 
advantage of the incurable, blind, 
a*nd* senseless animosity, which the 
several country powers bear towards 
each other, rather than by open force. 
But the difference in favour of the 
first conquerors is this : the Asiatic 
conquerors very soon abated of their 
ferocity, because they made the con- 
quered country their own. They 
rose or fell with the rise or fall of the 
territory thpy lived in. Fathers tliere 
deposited the hopes of their posteri- 
ty, and children there beheld the 
monuments of their fathers. Here 
their Jot Vas finally cast, and it is the 
natural wish of all, that their lot 
should not be cast in a bad land. 
Poverty, sterility, and desolation, are 
not »*i recreating prospect to the eye 
of man, and there are very few who 
can bear to grow old among the cur- 
ses of a whole people. •If their pas- 
sion or their avarice drove the Tar- 
tar lords to acts of rapacity or tyran- 
ny, there was time enough, even in 
the short life of man, to bring round 
the ill effects of an abuse of power 
upon the power itself. If hoards 
were made by violence and tyranny, 
they Vrere still domestic hoards ; and 
domestic profusion, or the rapine of 
a more powerful and prodigal hand, 
restored them to the people. With 
many disorders, and with few politi- 
cal checks upon power, nature had 
still fair play ; the sources of acqui- 
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sition were not dried up, and there- land has erected no churches, no 
fore the trade, the manufactures, hospitals, no palaces, no schools, 
and the commerce of the country England has built no bridges, made 
flourished. Even avarice and usury no high roads, cut no navigations, dug 
itself operated both for the preserva- out no reservoirs. Every other con- 
tiori and the employment of national queror of every oth(A: description has 
wealth. The husbandman and ma- left some monument, either of state 
nufacturer paid lieavy interest, but or beneficence, behind him. Were 
then they augmented the fund from, .wc to be driven out of India this day, 
whence they were again to borrow, nothing would remain to tell that it 
Their resources were dearly l)eught, had been possessed, during the ingld- 
but they were sure, and the general rious period of our dominion, by any 
stock of the community grew by the thing better than the ourang-outang, 
general effort. or the tiger. 

But under the English government There is nothing in the boys we send 
all this order is reversed. The Tar- to India wowe than the boys whom we 
tar invasion was mischievous ; but it arc whipping at school, or that wc 
is our protection that destroys Ihdili. see trailing a pike or bending over a 
It was their enmity, but it is our desk at home. But as English youth 
friendship : our conquest there, after in India, drink the intoxicating 
twenty years, is as crude as it was drauglit of authority and dominion 
the first day. The natives scarce^f before their heads are able to bear it, 
know what it is to see the gray head and as they are full grown in fortune 
of an Englishman. Young men (boys long before they are ripe in principle, 
almost) govern there without society, neither nature nor reason have any 
and without sympathy with the na- opportunity to exert themselves for 
lives. They have no more social remedy of the excesses of their pre- 
habits with the people, than if they mature power. The consequences 
still resided in England, nor indeed of tlicir conduct, which in good minds 
any species of intercourse, but that (and many of theirs are probably 
which is necessary to makifig a sud- such) might produce penitence or 
den fortune, with a view to a remote amendment, are unable to pursue the 
settlement. Animated with all the rapidity of their flight. Their prey 
avarice of age, and all the impetuosi- is lodged in England, and thc^ies 
ty of youth, they roll in efoe after of India arc given to seas and winds, 
another, wave after wave, and there to be blown about in every breaking 
is nothing before th0. eyes of the na- up of the monsoon, over a remote 
lives but am endless, hopeless pros- and unhearing ocean. In India all 
pect of new flights of birds of prey the vices operate by which sudden 
and passage, with appetites <M)ntinu«> fortune is acquired ; in England are 
ally renewing for a food that is con- often displayed, by the same persons, 
tinually wasting. Every rupee of the virtues which dispense heredita- 
profit made by i^n Englishman is lost ry wealth. Arrived in England, the 
for ever to India. With us are no re- destroyers of the nobility and gentry 
tributory^ supersliCit^s, by which a of a whole kingdom, will find the 
foundation of ohadty eompensales, best company in this nation, at a 
through ag^, to the poor, for the ra- board of el^^ancc and hospitality. 
I^ne and injiislioe ef aday<^ With Here the manufocturer and husband- 
no pride erects stalely monuments, man will bless the just and punctual 
^ieh wpm the mischiefs which hand that in India has torn the cloth 
.|it^ehad produced, and whaeh adorn from the loom, or wrested the scanty 
^^ ej|nntry out of its own spoils. Eng- portion of rice and salt from the pea- 
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sant of Bengal, or wrung from him and publicly invested their instru- 
the very opium in which he forgot mcnt with the sovereignty of the 
his opjiressions and his oppressor, kingdom of Mysore. But their vic- 
They marry into your families, they tim was not of the passive kind, 
enter into your senate, they ease your Thej^ were soon obliged to con- 
estates by loansjithey raise their va- elude a treaty of peace and close al- 
lue by demand, they cherish and pro- liancf at the gates of Madras. Both 
tect your relations, which lie heavy before and since that treaty, every 
on your patronage ; and there is principle of policy pointed out this 
scarcely a house in the kingdom that power as a natural alliance ; and, on 
does not feel some concern and in- his prfirt, it was courted by every sort 
terest, that makes all reform of our of amicable office. But the cabinet 
eastern government appear officious council of English creditors would 
and disgusting, and on the whole a not suffer their nabob of Arcot to 
most discouraging attempt. In such sign the treaty, nor even to give to a 
an attempt you hurt thfce who are prince, at least his equal, the ordina- 
able to return kindness or to resent ry titles of respect and courtesy, 
injury. If you succeed, you save From that time forward, a continued 
those who cannot so mucli as give plot was carried on within the divan, 
you thanks. All these things show black and white, of the nabob of Ar- 
the difficulty of the work we have j^ot, for the destruction of Hyder Ali. 
on hand : but they show its necei^ to the outward members of the 
ty too. Our Indian government is^, double, or rather treble government 
in its best state, a grievance ; it is of Madras, which had signed the 
hecossary that the correctives should treaty, they were always prevented 
be uncommonly vigorous, and the by some overruling influence, which 
work of men, sanguine, warm, and they do not, describe, but w hiclj can- 
cven impassioned in the cause. But not be misunderstood, from perform- 
il is an arduous thing to plead against ing what justice and interest corn- 
abuses of a power which originates bined so evidently to enforce, 
from our own country, and affects When \t length Hyder Ali found, 
those whom we are used to consider that he had to do with men who ei- 
as s|jangers. * ther would sign no convention, or 

whom no treaty, and no signature, 
could bind, and who were the deter- 
§111. Part of a Speech of Mr, mined enemies of human intercourse 
Burke, on the Debts of the Nabob itself, he decreed to make the coun- 
of Arcot try possessed by thes# incorrigible 

. and pre-destinated criminals a memo- 

You have all heard, and he has rable example to mankind. He re- 
made himself to be well remember- solved, in the gloomy recesses of a 
ed, of an Indian chief called Hyder mind capacious of such things, to 
Ali Khan. This man possessed the leave the whole Carnatic an everlast- 
western, as the company, under the ing monument of vengeance ; and 
name of the nabob of Arcot, does to put perpetual desolation as a barrier 
the eastern divisions of the Carnatic, between him and those against whom 
It was among the leading measures the faith which holds the moral ele^ 
in the designs of this cabal (accord- ments of the world together was no pro- 
ing to their own emphatic language) tection* He became at length so con- 
Ui^extirpate this Hyder Ali. They fidentof his force, so collected in bis 
declared the nabob of Arcot to be his might, that he made no secret w hat- 
sovereign, and himself to be a rebel, ever of his dreadful resolution. Hav* 
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ing terminated his disputes with eve- iowance of our austerest fasts, silent, 
ry enemy, and every rival, who buri- patient, resigned, without sedition or 
cd their mutual animosities in their disturbance, almost without corn- 
common detestation against the ere- plaint, perished by a hundred a day 
ditors of the nabob of Arco^j, he in the streets of Madras ; every day 
drew from every quarter whatever a seventy at least laid** their bodies in 
savage ferocity could add to his^new the streets, or on the glacis of Tan- 
rudiments in the art of destruction ; jore, and expired of famine in tho 
and, compounding all the materials granary of India, I was going to 
of fury, havoc, and desolation into awake your justice towards this un- 
orie black cloud, he hung for a Vhila happy part of our fellow citizens, by 
on the declivities of the mountains, bringing before you some of the cir- 
Whilst the authors of all tliese evils cumstancesof this plague of hunger, 
were idly and stiipidly gazing on this Of all the calamities which beset and 
menacing meteor, which blackened waylay the life of man, this comes 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst, tlxa nearest fo our heart, and is that 
and poured down the whole of its wherein the proudest of us all feels 
contents upon the plains of the bar- himself to be nothing more than he 
natic. Then ensued a scene of wo, is : but I find myself unable to ma- 
ihc like of which no eye had seen, nage it with decorum; these details 
no heart conceived, and which na |we of a species of horror so nauseous 
tongue can adequately tell. All tl^ disgusting ; they are so degrad- 
liorrors of war, before known or ing to the siiffbrers and to the hear- 
heard of, were mercy to that new ha- ers ; they are so humiliating to hq- 
voc. A storm of universal fire blast- man nature itself, that, on bettef 
ed every field, consumed every house, thoughts, I find it more advisable to 
destroyed every temple. « The mise- throw a pall over this hideous object, 
rablc inhabitants, flying from their and to leave it to your general con- 
flaming villages, in part were slaugh- ceptions. 

tered ; others, without regard to age, For eighteen months, without in- 
to the respect of rank, or sicredness termission, this destruction raged 
of function ; fathers torn from chil- from the gates of Madras to the gales 
dren, husbands from wives, enveloped of Tanjorc ; and so completed did 
in a whirlwind of cavalry, anjl amidst these masters in their art, IIydfl|Afi 
the goading spears of drivers, and and his more ferocious son, absolve 
the trampling of pursuing horses, themselves of their impious vow, that 
were swept into captivity, in an un- when the British armies traversed, as 
known and Mbstilc land. Those who they did, the Carnatic for hMlulreds 
were able to evade this tempest, fled of miles in all directions, through tho 
to the walled cities. But escaping whole line of their march they did 
from fire, sword, and exile, they fell not see one man, not one woman, 
into the jaws of family. not one child, not one four-footed 

The alms of the settlement, in this beast of any description whatever, 
dreadful exigency, were certainly One dead uniform silence reigned 
liberal ; lind aB was done by charit3r, over the whole region. Wi||;thein- 
thai private do: hat it considerable exceptions of the nar- 

was a people"^' ta ; it was a row vicinage of some few forts, I 

dHtioii which stretched out its hands wish to be understood as speaking li- 
food. For months together these terally. I mean to produce to you 
creatures of sufibrance^ whose very more than three witnesses, above all 
and luxury, in their most p)en« exception, who will support this as- 
days« bad fallen short of the al- settion in its full extent. That hur- 
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ricane of war passed through every He charged that gentleman with ki- 
part of the central provinces of the consistency, and with having for ma' 
Carnati^. Six or seven districts to ny weeks concealed his intentions so 
the north and to the south (and those effectually, as to leave it a doubt 
not wholly untouched) escaped the whetjjer he were friendly or inimical 
general ravage. \ to* the proposed arrangement. But 

The Carnatic is a country not the conduct of Mr. Sheridan was not 
rnuch inferior in extent to England, to be wondered at, when it was re- 
Figu re to yourself, Mr. Speaker, thenmembered how inconsistent all the 
land in whose representative chair measures of the party, of which ho 
you sit ; figure to yourself the form was tRe mouth, were in themselves, 
and fashion of your sweet and cheer- and how inconsistent the persons who 
fill country from Thames to Trent, composed that party were with each 
north and south, and from the Irish other. Still their pursuits, however 
to the German sea, cast and west, various and contradictory, had one 
emptied and eraliowellei? (may God uniform tendency. Whether they 
avert the omen of our crimes !) by r^robated on this day what they had 
so accomplished a desolation. Extend approved on the preceding, or whether 
your imagination a little farther, and one individual differed from or co- 
ihen suppose your ministers taking a incided with the rest of his associates, 
survey of this scene of waste and d^jgjill the effects of all their efforts, of 
solation; what would be your though!^ pife artful silence of one man, and 
il you sliould be informed, that the/ llie prolix declamations of another, 
were computing how much had been were to be the same ; to embarrass 
tSe amount of the excises, how much and confound the measures of ad- 
Ihe customs, how much the land and ministration, to embroil and disunite 
iimlt-tax, in order that they should the affectioiis of their fellow-subjects ; 
charge upon the relics of the satiated to excite groundless alarms, and fo- 
vengeance of relentless enemies, the ment the most dangerqus discontents, 
whole of what England had yielded Mr. Pitt enlarged with some humour 
ill the most exuberant seasons of on the pfiiis which gentlemen had 
peace and abundance ? What would taken to deprecate in their speeches 
y^j^l it ? To call it tyranny, sul^ any imputation of inflammatory or 
liffMliPfinto madness, would be too dangerous intentions. It was not for 
faint an image ; yet this very mad- him to determine whether their ill- 
ness is the principle upon which the tentions were really so bad as they 
ministers at your right hand have pro- seemed apprehensive they should ap- 
ceeded in their estimate of the reve- pear. On the present occasion, liow- 
nues of the Carnatic, when they were ever, he predicted they would have 
])roviding, not supply for the esta- no occasion to exult. The proposi- 
blishments of its protection, but re- tion, which so much pains had been 
wards for the authors of its ruin. taken to wresf^ instead of being in- 
sidious with respect to Ireland, was 
^ a virtual recognition of her complete 

Invective of Mr, emancipation. With respect to the 
Pirr and Mr, Pox, in the debate light in which the system would be 
on the Irish Proposiiums, regarded in that country, ho would 

answer with the boldness which be- 
Mr. Pitt came him, and he would not scruple 

to say, that as far as probability would 
Replied to Mr. Sheridan in 1 style go on such an occasion, it certainly 
considerably marked with invective, would be received with gratitude and 
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joy. An enlightened and liberal na- countable, incoherent, and contradic- 
tion would not suffer itself to become tory in his character in times past, 
a dupe to the designs of a set of men, to a mere nothing. He shoim out in 
who having exerted all their industry a new light, surf)a8sing even nimself, 
for the space of five montlus in alarm- and leaving his hearers wrapped in 
ing every interest in this counfry amazement, uncer^^in whether most 
against the original propositions, ^were to wonder at the extraordinary speech 
now, with equal diligence, employing they had heard, or the frontless confi- 
the same violent methods for creatingi 4ence with which that speech had 
a similar opposition in Ireland, against been delivered. Such a farrago of 
the modification applied by thl: Bri- idle and arrogant declamation, utter- 
tish house of commons. Their con- ed in any other place, or by any oth- 
duct was not in reality dictated by a er person on the subject in question, 
friendship to one country or to the would naturally have filled the heur- 
othcr ; but by a desire to embroil the ers with aslonisliment ; but spoken 
legislatures of both, and to defeat a that geniSeman, within those walls, 
measure which was necessary to the in the presence of men who were 
public tranquillity and perma*nent witnesses of all the proceedings of 
welfare of the empire. To illustrate the business, it was an act of boldness, 
the spirit of the fourth proposition, a species of parliamentary liardihood, 
Mr. Pitt referred to the negotiatioi]^|npt to be accounted for upon any 
of states independent and unconne^' received rules of common 

cd with each other ; and asserted; sense or common reason, 
that provisions exactly similar to that Mr. Fox remarked upon the vaj 
in question were frequently adopted disparity in the tone of temper, a 
on such occasions. He instanced in the style of expression, exhibited by 
the late treaty with France, in which Mr. Pitt upon this occasion, from 
that kingdom bound herself to pub- those which he had employed upon 
lish certain edicts, as soon as other the first introduction of the twenty 
acts stipulated on her part were per- propositions. In that debate he had 
formed by this country ; anH he defi- observed, that the ampulloi and the 
ed opposition to produce a single col- sesquipedalia verba, his magnificent 
lection of treaties, in which there t^ms, his verbose periods and J>om- 
was not, in almost every page, aeon- bastic sentiments, were for oi^BNlh- 
tract of a similar tendency.' linquished in exchange for a language 

and manners better accommodated 
to his disastrous condition. Then 
^Mb. Fox. they saw that preposterous ambition, 

that gaudy pride anti vaulting vanity, 
If Mr. Pitt employed invective on which glared beyond all the other fea- 
tfais occasion, Mr. Fox was roused in lures of Mr. Pitt, and which prompt- 
his reply to a language perhaps more ed him to look down with contempt 
pointed, and scarcely less severe. In upon his political coadjutors, melt 
the personal i^d political character away. Then they saw him descend 
of the ef the exchequer, to a curious and most affe^ ‘ , sym- 

there were mm and habits pathy with the other suppor of the 

which had on^'^^rised him, and system, as well as into something like 
’nfhich he Mie^d confounded the a modest and civil demeanour to- 
^enlatioiMt of ev^y man who had wards those who opposed it. But 
Wr much Consider^ or analyzed his the change was transient and temp(> 
dJaiMOsitiok. But hts cmidaet on that rary. Mr. Pitt has relapsed into his 
had reduced all that was unac-lfavourite and darling habits. Nerv- 
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ed with new rancour, and impelled lion, Mr. Fox considered as particu- 
with fresh vehemence, he rushed latly unguarded and unfortunate. He 
blindly forward. Mr. Fox, however, — he to talk of their shifting their 
inferred, ftom this conduct, that he ground ! he, who had shifted his 
was reduced to the last extremity, ground till in truth be had no ground 
Finding it impossible to say one word to stand upon ! he, who had assumed 
in favour of his deformed and mise- so many shapes, colours, and charao 
rable system, he was obliged to throw ters,ain the progress of this extraor- 
out a series of invectives, and by ex- dinary undertaking ! he, who had 
hibiting a list of charges — charge# proclaimed determinations only to re- 
which, at the moment he gave them cedejfrom them, and asserted princi- 
utterance, he knew to be absolutely pies only to renounce them ! he, 
arid entirely destitute of every ves- whose whole conduct, from the first 
tige of truth, to engage the attention moment the system had been pro- 
and divert the notice of the house posed, was one continued chain of 
from his own wretched an^ contempt- tricks, quibbles, subterfuges, and ter- 
ible scliemes. giversations; uniform alone in contra- 

Mr. Fox took notice of Mr. Pitt’s diction and inconsisteheies ! he, who 
having, rejected on Mr. Sheridan for had played a double game with Eng- 
the length of his declamation. Such land, and a double game with Irc- 
a charge came with peculiar ill grac^laind, and juggled both nations by a 
from that gentleman, who, like lui m|||a fo of unparalleled subtlety ! Let 
self, was under the necessity house reflect upon these circum- 

troubling the house much oftener^ btances, and then let them judge 

K d for a much longer time than whether a grosser piece of insanity 
ght be agreeable. Grateful for the was ever heard of, than that the au- 
indulgence with which they were fa- thor of all this miserable foolery 
vouredi and thankful for the patience should ebaf^e others with tergiversa- 
and politeness with which they were tion and duplicity, 
honoured, they should certainly be But it was nof in retorting these 
the last to condemn that, in which silly charges that they rested their 
themselves were the greatest trans- defence upon these points. It were 
gressors. Mr. Fox added, that if indeed a hardshipand injustice, that, 
ahn^^ uniform deviation from the because they combated the defects 
iiffimpate subject in discussion, if of a new scheme, they should be lia- 
ab^ndoning fair argument for illibe- hie to the charge of shifting their 
ral declamation, if frequently quitting ground against an old one no longer 
sound sense for indecent sarcasms, the object of discussiojj. Mr. Fox 
and preferring to rouse the passions added, that if it was true that ingra- 
and to inflame the prejudices of his au- titode was the worst of sins, he could 
ditory to convincing their understand*- see no other light in Which Mr. Pitt 
ings and informing their judgments, appeared, hCit Jfeat of the worst of 
tended to diminish the title of any simiers. WMllk pernicious scheme 
member of that house to a more than wduld this have ton, unpurged by 
commm^l^rtion of its temper and fhmr'amiendineiits:! 'Mi now what a 
endurti|H| he did not know any man retuwdid he^make t But there 
who woW have so iiLfoundod a were proud knd snl^ souls in the 
claim upon such favours ' as Mr. Pitt world, e^iveloped in a fastidious admi- 
himself. ration ^ themselves, and an austere 

The charge of shifting their ground ^^ty contempt for the rest of 
and playing a douhle^ game, which the wiijrla ; upon whom obligation had 
Mr. Pitt had made tkpon the opposi* only the effect of enmity, and whose 
VoL. n. NOS. 27 & 28. ^ 
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hatred was best secured by redeem- 
ing them from danger and disho-J 
nour. 

§ 112. Speech of Mr* Curran, on 
the MU to limit the amoui^ ^Pen^ 
sums, 1786. 

. . t 


the first of August 
ceive in the present dispositioo^f the 
house, that a proper decision will be 
made upon it this night. Wc hit^e 
set out upon our inquiry in a manner 
so honourable, and so consistent, th^t 
we have reason to expect the happiek 
success, whidh I would hot wish to 
see baffled by delay. • * 

We began with giving the full afflr* 
mative of this house, that no gtihv-, 
ance exists at all ; wh chnsidh^'^ 
simple matter qf fact, ad^ 
ed OUT opinion, or rather we gi 
sentence on the conclusion, afief 
having adjourned the premises. But 
I do begin to see a great deal of ar- 
gument in what the lesrqed baronet 
has said,* and I beg gentlemen will 
acquit me of apostasy, if 1 offer some 
reasons why the bill should not be 
admitted to a second readifig, 

1 am surprised that gentlemen have 
taken up such a foolish opinion, as 
that our constitution is maintained 
by its different component parts, mu- 
tually checking and controlling each 
other : they to think with 

Hobbes, that state of nature is a 
state of warfare, and that, like Ma- 
homet’s a>ffin, the cqfistitQtiqn is sus- 
pended between th^j^ttifaetion of dif^ 
feren$;'#j9WerSw^ 
think that the 
strained^ 

8ica{ h< 

take 


away from him all merit of doing 
right, and by making it impossible 
for men to run into slavery, you en- 
slave them most effectually, c But if 
instead of the three diflferent parts 
of our constitution ^drawing forcibly 
in right lines, at ofiposite directions, 
they were to unite their power, and 
draw ail one way, in one right line, 



k:ii uraw on one way, iii one uuc, 

iffiist berliise I great would be the effect of their 

igust, because I the direction of this 

union. The present system is not 
only contrary to mathematical recti- 
tude, hilt to public harmony ; but if 
instead of privilege setting up his 
back to oppose prerogative, he Wa^ 
tb saddle nis back and invito prero- 
gative to ride, how comfortably might 
they both jog along ; and therefore it 
delights me to hear the advocates for 
pe royal bounty flowing freely, and 
itaneousiy, and abundantly, as 
[olywell in Wales. If the crown 
grants double the amount of the re- 
venue in pensions, they approve 
their royal master, for he is the breal 
of their nostrils* 

But we will find that this complai- 
sance, this gentleness between the 
crown and its true servants, is not 
confined at home, it extends its influ- 
ence to foreign powers. Our mer- 
cjiants have been insulted in Portu- 
gal, our commerce interdicted^^^fit 
did the British lion do '? Did nPPmet 
his ttisks ? Did lie bristje up and 
shako his mane ? Did he roar 1 No; 
no such thing — the gentle creature 
wagged his tail for six years at the 
court of Lisbon, and now we hear 
from the Delphic oracle on the trea- 

Ibuld be re. ?! .In 

who be hop«s eoon to be able to tell 

08 will i^lhm Nislady toei^jjj^n hint 

aa a and when 8l|fl|MB> 

dbabi;i}ri|^tiBh factory wW furnish 

some e^ thisil itoflest womens to make 

a eushkni for him to lie upon. But 


by a phyr 
^et iryoti 

jtimnialte 

" ,i:.v 
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as it is slow, and that posterity, whose will by so doing have this security 
ancestors are yet unborn, will be 8 ur« for their independence, that while 
prised ^ the vengeance he will take, any man in the kingdom has a shil- 
This polyglot of wealth, this mu- lihg tjhey will not want one. 
seum of curiosities, the pension Ust^, Su^^ at any future period of time 
embraces every in the huinii^ th^boTi^bs of Ireland should decline 
chain, every description of men, wo- fro^^tbjair present flourishing and 
men, and children, from the ex- pro^er^s state — suppo^ they should 
alted excellence of a Hawke or a* fall into the hands of mdn who would 
Rodney, to the debased situation of wish to drive a profitable commerce, 
the lady who humbleth herself that by bating members of parliament to 
sh^ may be exalted. But the. lessons hi^e! or let ; in such a case a secre- 
it inculcates form its greatest per- talry would find great difficulty, if the 
fcction : — it teacheth, that sloth, and proprietors of meinbers should enter 
%ice may eat that bread which virtue ii^to a CQinbination to form a mono- 
and honesty may starve for after they ppiy t ^ prevent which in time, the 
had earned it. It teaches the idle wisest Way is tb^jpurchase up the raw 
and dissolute to look up for that sup- ^telial, youni^ nmmbbrs of pari ia- 
port which they are too proud to stoop n^nt, tuj^fVbugfe fif^m the grass, and 
and earn. It directs the minds a^ a bitted, and he 

men to an entire reliance on the stud perhaps of se- 

ing power of the state, who feeds t|mHpf^W%iay iahgh the slave mer- 
ravens of the royal aviary, that C% t isoihe of therp he may teach 
ntinually for food. It teaches ix> sound through the nose like a bar- 
m to imitate those saints op the rel organ ; some, in the course of a 
pension list that are like the lilies of few months, might be taught to cry, 
the field — they toil not, neither do hear! hear I, some, chair! chair ! up- 
they spin, and yet are arrayed l^e on occasion, though, those latter 
Solomon in his glory. In fine, it might created little confusion, if they 
teaches a lesson which indeed they were to forget whether they were Call- 
miglit have learned from Epictetus — 7 tng inside* 6 r outside of these doors, 
that it is sometimes good not to be Again* he might have some so train- 
over virtuous : it shows that in pre^ ed that he need only pull a string, 
p Qiiii |||asour distresses increase. the and up gets a repeating member; 
mupm^nce of the crown increases and if they were so dull that they 
also— in proportion as our clothes are could neither ^^k nor make ora- 
rent, the royal mantle is extended tions, (for t^ey arP^^^reOt things,) 
ovQt us. he might ba^; to dance, 

But, notwithstanding the pension pecKtes iVe If 5 <ti#»t|lo-^This im- 
list^like charity, covers a multitude provepi^nt might; he extended; he 
of sins, give me leave to consider it might have in epats and 

as" coining home to the members of shills tdl of apd cll<^'Sun- 

this house — ^giyepie leave to say, that dajr he might to church 

the crown, in, extending its. charity, two a^d edificaU^^ 

its libs|i|H,’''it^ profnsic^,^ni;kyiDg of of ^e 

a foummHK, .for the of , like 

parliament.^;^ herei|^i^i:''flfiatead of 

orators or pwiots accounting for ty afe®^Unham, they migta d^ 
their conduct to suc^mean and un- alf ; toiler in a large ball. Good 
worthy persons as jp^hpid^, they what a aignt to see them 

will learn to despise thi^, aiid ^k feedl^ 

to the first roan in the state, and they and ticking of public subjects for the 

p 2 
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benefit of the pubtie... It is a that a slave trade carried on 

they are not inih||^iiM; but 1 hops? l^r coasts must e^ctend vio- 
they will iiouriaii as a corporation, li^ea iuid desolation to her very cen- 
and that pensioiiiat# will be^ayp^p Such were precisely \hc cir- 
sioners tp the the ^ ^ p^Mapces proved by the evidence 

privy cc^cil, particularly 
'wfco had been most conver- 
^ 113^ sa^t with the subject, Mr. Wadstrom, 

, captain Hill, and Doctor Sparrman. 

^ Frum them it appeareil, that the kings 

He bfgan with observing, Africa were never induced to en- 

did notmean tp appeal to tbe^(»aiiiMI| i||e ip war by public principles, ^by 
of the ibusej, but to thpir cool and; leastof all, by the 


im^rtia! i^asou. He^i^d not h^e m their people. They had con- 
to ai^ttj|e,4ny |a|^ sbi&( ^reed with these prihces, and ba^ 

to hipt^l^ln comMh mouths, that 

the wh^e^^l^iani^ to procure slaves was the object of 

tain, w haying; SUfl^Mn^idus^ii th^ Indeed, there was 

trade single . person examined 

authc^*; ' B^e the privy council, who'did not 

of reffitionr again^M|HM^^H|pive that the slave trade was the 
scripUons of of the tragedies continually 

immediately invotyy upon that extensive continent, 

ed transaction. It was h^ssaiy ioa^ lO^ endeavoured to palliate 
him to state in the cutset, that he this circumiUaiDie ; but there was h 
did not conceive the witnesses, who ibne did not more or less admit it 
were examined, and particularlp^v to be true. By one it was called the 
terested witnesses, to lie ji^^diges pi cause, by the majority it 

the^argupient. |n tim to betheprinci- 

tl^ werpidated by Ihbuii to admit- pal motive of the African wars, 
ted tbejtr competencf ; confident Mr. Wilberforce proceeded to de- 
asserticito^i'^bt pf iadi^/ W o^ ^p-* scribe the mode in which the slaves 
poistd ciQ|ia^uen from Africa.to the 

not^ipg in ostimation. Mrl Wil- West Indies. This he confeas|||s|ras 
berforOe divided hwpilb^^ the most wretched part of th^holc 

parts; tbe b||a¥a^ the trade as it sa^ect. So much misery condens- 

ed in so little room, was more than 
it ^be human imagination had ev^ be^ 

the sla?ed,V»^l|§,^clQ^ ibre conceived. He would not a^sc 

wd'eauggej!^ traders; he veril/be- 

in thp Beved^?' that If^thu wretchedness 'bf 

onyititft '-^f many hundred ns- 
to m ' ighb' mm .-.atowed^ . in >each ship' could be 

^ ive remain 






* f ri U } }Tm jlAC*} LlIlliJiiEJBf ^ ^ ‘ " 


laa^ilA 1^1 (»!j«reii li^ndr<4«f these 
• end two, Mir- 

i^bjoct thmt was 


lLJ * iiti! U} 4 
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and struggling n^ith all the y^idties 
wtetch0£^e0s. How could they 
to thitik; of i^eh a abetie as JH^ 
Meanwhile^, he would leayis; 
quote the ^jdenceof Mr. 

Hvered in a 

that interest cpu]ia <|||jaw^ 
over the eyes, so tl^ki that ^l^tii] 
blindness could do no mote. ^ iTbeir 
apartments/ said lh& evidence, 
fitted up as much for their ad^j 
tage as ctrepoitanCes Will a 
They have (^era! meals a day, 
f thew own ^untry provisions, i 
lie best sauces of African cooki 
and by way of variety, adbther riibiii 
of pulse, ^c. according to European j^e^^ 
taste. After breakfast they have " 
ter to wash themselves, while 
apartmeni;s are perfumed witli ft 
ihcetlse and lime-juic|b, ' Before 
iier they are amused ^^cr the ji 
iier of their country ivMihe4j|0n|f, 

» dance are pro^ed^ llp g^^ 
chance are 

play and sing, while cite Wdii^ kjl 
girls make Taneifu! ornamen|^J;wti;K 
beads, with which they are ptln^ 
ly supplied/ Such was the 
strain in which' the Liver^f*^ aelS 
gates gave their evidence before the 
privy council. What would the hoiiaaj 
thinL when by the concurring test^ 
indii||pir other witnesses the true his- 
tory was laid open 1 Thc^laves, who 
were sometimes described as rejoio* 
ing in their captivity, were' so wrung 
wi^^isery, at leaving their'eountry 
tb^Wwas the constant pracUepj^f 
set sail. in the night, lest 
be sensible ot their departnrer|Tli«|ir1 


accommodations it seei 
venient. The right ai 
indeed^iKas connected 
ancle flpother by; 
ter/anWIr^hey' 
an(Hfaer <^&e 
whibh MiTwrris 
horse bj^ns, 

Jamaica had 
toth of water khd , 
jecl that called for the 


iiament. MV.:,Novrts talked of 
»pkiii^nse an<|'\Mme^ while 
described the alaves as 
that the]^ was not 
ng thhm t and 
in'eyidepice by 
that/'evCh in a 
two himdred of her 
£^hbh was intolera- 
, and the danced said 
fftooted. . It would 
mir perhaps if he had 
■ promoted. The 
jiake pf exer- 
is/iokded 
yyith dis- 
hy the 
ies by 
Id pne of 

^danc- 
rnean^ 
omocei^:^;, end it 
ht al^^bi^bb^rved ^ ii|th respect 
that instrambnts were some- 


‘^Cai^ed out in order to force 
to ; which w^ the same 
tjwf how roudhi:lh^y enjoy- 

^n'^e'ir 

. . ?» w^hile" ■ Mng 

they i^re'''ijl(rjfcys‘"‘h», tejttt|^‘,aath»t 
divr oT the itt^eshomane 


probal^y tfa&ti I 
wospfWtl^a 
motijrn 



:,;iiiTeatened a 
M^use t^ 

'*"■ ."ym tM 

That he 
fhih much 
, Mr. Wa- 

ice 

,ir * 


he 

— , ™..th€ 

been 

es^I^TcIji- of, auch as 
before they; thiiied, not less 
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jthan twelve and ,a 
in the passage^ . y! 

Jamaica >^port 
a half per^ e^nt. 
before thd day oflii 
Jy a two 

their land^g; one ftii^; 
in the aeara|fipgy ‘ an^, 
mate exactl^injJSar 
wh^rd, as some of the witner' 
tended* t|)i^y were healthy t 
The'x^iti<^es,jiowever th^^ ^ 
trhcted ship-board, aArin^l 




apj 

hii 

up tor 
this mol 
shoold be r^ 

cha^,v 

healtl ^ 
casuailies' 
mottalitv dt al 
Mr. 

soon as he ;]^d advahc 04 far in 
his investigation, hS felt the wi^ed« 
ness of the slave trade to bb so 
mohs, so dreadful, and so» irremedm 
ble, that.f;;^^j<50uld '.stop' 
t(^n|ttye .'s'bprt. ot ‘ ''X 

tradb' 'foUndiSd in 

".t I; ' . 




licy be t' 'tip ba|mad 

from this tinie d^erij4»dd, yhaifever 
were theconiBedmtc#,,tl9at fa^ 

.:*« 1.-^ 1^1 

■^peeri 
dt the 
ai^rt- 


neter rei 
litton.^ 
harassed 
West Indii 
ed that 
must, 
jrul 
distrj 
coal 


[boor hi. 

increasing information, and 
he had now to offer Upon 
lint was, decisive and digmplete. 

* * • open which he found- 
ty of the ^tblition was 
it justfee ; but, though 
the principle of the 
i.trust<^ he should dis- 

* iVe It to be reconoileable 
^^nnr tiAest political interest. 

I^ffa the i^st place he asserted, tliat 

^hiimber of negroes in the West 
s might be kept up without the 
iuction of recruits from Africa 
'to prove this, he enumerated ti 
)us soulbes of the present mor- 
tality. The first was the dispropor- 
tion of the sexes, an evil wliich, when 
‘ I slave trade was abolished, must 
i^ourse of nature cure itself. 

. second vTiswi the disorders con- 
ited in the transfibrtation, and the 
washes and mer- 
curic Olntro^ilti^ jby which they wer|^ 
||»ad^to;‘^%ljli';'' ' A third was e3&‘ 
joined with improper 
fipd a fourth, the extreme dis- 
of their mannerls. Those 
both of them be counteracted 
impossibility of procuring fur- 
dfjther supplies. It was the interest, 




<#h&' 

li’tbfe'pctisOhi 
iUtton to a(j^ ^ ^ 
.11^ .'broke in upOn:^ 
eiOfe of hfs mind t^ 


0iey were told, of the masters, to treat 
tl^eir slaves with kindness and huma- 
nity ; but it was immediate;^and 
present, not future and distant inter- 
est, that was the great spring of ac- 
tion in the affairs of mankind. Wliy 
dU ,we make laws to punish ^ 
|t :wks their interest to be uprightlihd 
there was a present 
iid^ulse CQHtiitwally breaking in up- 
their b^ter judgment, an impulse 
' ‘ ' "^ npwn to be contrary to 

lent advantage^It was 
that menj|||]d be 
pte- 

ment pilj^on urged 
as weff i)e asserted, 
:in^r betblOwn into 
""move ffom place 
le principle of gra- 
tbem to the surface of 
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the earth. 
liidihB. 


profitsVlJ^ 4id not -■ 

any part of Ijfe slaye^j 

gratificat® were ne^^vt 

long as therb V&a 
retrenchm^Jt|^ 
negroes. Wy* , 
into a calculi 

that ill many — 

ticiilarly in Jam<ifca» there was «. « 
crease of pioj^ulaiion among 
actually begJiiitt»; and he dedncedira 
;he whole, ihat the birtlja 
slyaxid at thi^ nioinent exceeded 
deaths by one thousand* or eleten 
hundred annutfi, : Allowing, how* 
ever, the number of : negroes to 
crease, there were otl^r pbvipfiw 
sources that would ensute the 
fare k the West^lndlah Wundi i; 
waste of laboni* which at prea 
prevailed ; the intarpduction: d| h 
dough 

'^sion of ^ork, wi||ph\i|i; 
civilized cibnntries vJ'as 
source of wealth ; ^d the Tj 
of the number of domestic i 
of whom not less than f^ 
to forty were kept in ordinary 
lies. But granting that all these sa|H 
positions were unfounded, that ever^j 
one of these succedanea should fad.; 
the planters w^ould still be secured, 
and out of all question indem* 
nify themselves, as was the oase m 
every transaction of cominerC©, ^by 
fhe?increased price of ^heir pro^cU' 
in'^e English market. The %- 
Indians, therefore, who 
against the abolition, were 
in every part, of the argunwsnt:' \ 
tliey say that fresh 
necossaaJ He had 


entity of produce; JOttld diminish? 

tkan. IkMSriswera- 


lilliUiBwera- 

„^4up tb8>rwsS; 

eieiej possible 

£■ I' , 




^ . proceedfid: to 
w>‘ 0 bject^ 8 . In tbe 
l^iwsier!^, Wt the Afiri- 
being thd nur- 
. had been found to 

■^.'I'A iisompaiiacmhad vith 
»:>been fomed between 
t thp ' slave ships 
b^ufolies of 
“ R iVd been 
1 (J^d in 
> ww in 
I put 

jk hun- 
.'iii'^siuled 
,.., 7 , and of these 
bed ? t^d iwepty- 
•rLiic — tioiiup- 

i receiv- 

tlie goyerntir of Barbadoes, 
ibiatedwin tltti'eourbe of his nar- 
mt the African traders at 

panij^i as'Dwell 
rift Wrte«»#^ho5|HnaP, 
l«a\1}#;'ne(;i^y of 
slipB'l 

Idte''^,;ti»" c«sdsei^ht;.ei^peipe, the 
»^<M}.;impediatel7 upon 
S’islpiids'.with their 
pi*- 

l^j^dn shore, 
subjects, 
“ and some- 
. entering 
l^^d^ist- 
_iiiir ijbun- 
^Hlud'‘had 


[pastlda 

their 



num 
bypi 
He assei 
machin 
the ol 

would _ , * ^ , 

persisted in thet 

be no way suppl 



evil 

:i,iiiSry weak aid so- 
bkp^t ; and, if it would 
lave trade, might equally 
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stranccs hav<j 
oloncc and - 

haw 
been 

foot of tljd 
these ' 
fond 


to desire ^ it is now too 

■ '~ -!fi^:^'chai# ate "forged. 
I|iia^m |ji[ ^^jj >| ^ may be'heard.ou the 
cThe t^r is inc- 
! ! ■ I repeat 

MwioSdii' ’' 


||i§:iil^mt^“.i^'^. 6 xt'en'uate tlic 
ory, peace, 

T1 


tion. ; 

'If 

if 'tindAiiin toDrmr.tfe'SijiwlW^..,.-..^., . .^ P^., .„, — ,., 

inilsthaaliitfejyprivilett^B %r,^lwfo( Mp^M! ife'^^ tlferb'’is*'ii6(i .peace. 
haT!p,.;beef|t'|b long cdnteiktti^ M M j M B ^ ^ 'begun The; ne.\t 

ini^ftjii-''nbt~'ba^ly toab^#h‘mti;l[Si^^P M iiC%«^ from the.itorthl will 
strn^e -in ^w^clr. tlie clash o'frcsoiind* 

l'’h| ■’■ ! Out. brethren are already]* 

until th^ b 6 iei|i^;-;^ ‘iii^ 'fdb^ ■ Mfbat ,i% it. lliat gentlemen 

test .shall beo^aii^**^^jt^^^^^;|htV wish ? What t^Onid they have ? Is 
— 1 ‘ renbat^tMi-ii str.‘*''*iiB'i!!imiifei |^:'l fc li%jM> sweet; as^to 

.An. appeiti%-ar'ms at .the; '-price of' Chains 

Hosts, ts'aH'-tliit is ■'■•'VFcarhtd it, Almighty 

“They tell us^Jsir,”'iim«iiii!^|#^|w others 

ITenty, “that wo aaff w;esafew:iin»We|W>'<aik.e i; he. 


to cope with s» formidabio'I'haXa^iWr-'i 
.sary. But when s^ll w‘e be etroBg* 
cr 1 Will it be the n^t weelt, or .tl(jo. 
next year, ? , . WiU'it be wlj;^ we i^ii; 
tofaliy- ditei^f} 

gu!uf4, ; 'et^^ 

anw, |y-t^f|fein©l¥']<i^«:,'l^k»^^^ 
and Ilti^ 0 i|gW.#lps^h|ib|atijB]Of 
hope, Bi®fj,^ri"''ej)ii^^%-:i^ll.,^iire' 
bound us!;l 5 t 8 i^.’aM 5 ^wT'',iSii^, wfe 


with ^ bbtlx Iris utau exicihckjd ' Aloft, 
his bmiWra kwit; 6t6ry feature itiArkcd 
.witbi^'r-^tilute purpose of > his soul, 
.and hfetvijrfpa swelled to its boJdc st 
l'3i^^’^%damation — ‘‘give me li* 
ffiveme death !” 

i-i'.' , mrt. 


use of 
of nature 
Three’^'i 
the 
a cm 
are im 
enemV 
str,’we 

T%<?, ; 

overt 
ifill 

ties iotfM* 
tlie strotig' 
the_ active, the 

liavo «o oiecwli 




Part of Mr, Ames' SpmJk 
Oft Hit British Treaty. 

I’ ;To;expatiate on the value of pub- 
pass with some meiiifor 
mei^jfnation : to suoh men 1 hive 
r^Utihg to 'saj^. To others I tVill 
.a)»jr ciroumstance mark 
tdi|>itude’ and de- 

themselves mean, 
lower point their es- 
and their ,^ndard 
not.hWly^de* 
'I>v^a)c 



to in- 
sensf' oi 

'H'VeS 
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What 
►w ai 
man 

where^^^i^/^treCd 
dent jireiferenc^" ti 
;jf rccnfer t No^ ^ *ir ‘ 
character 'of tl'fe Vii^; 
higher Tpr 
c(l selWove, 
iopnotik.^^ 

With 

lK?aTt. , 

of soei;^jr,';6gtjfiij|se'1h^^ 

M aalhdf%Wii 

Ihoi th^‘iii::lray of’fbree^and tctrw|h| 
the veiidFable irhi^c bf c6un|ify*M 
honour. Every : citizibn Uriak^ 
that honour his ow»/and choriisheait 
not oiily as prefeibu^, hut 
wlflling^ 

defence ; " ahdjl'is ' bodacious ;tM^ 

f aii^s nrotectIbC while he ^vi ’ 
'oriiAt 4gte;>f ■ a. ejti^ ‘m 
dej?mel 

nbttnbbs^,',tl^'' ptilbicijbiee'tKste 
their aecufitf?' 
not be invabcd/\vha,t 
rnents be in a Country odi^tf 
eyes of strangers, and disif^ou 
in bis own ? Could he look witti 
foctioii and veneration to such 
country as his parent ? The scg# 
of having one would die within hli®l J 
lie would blush for his patriotism, if 
he retained any, ami justly, for Si 
would be a vice : he would h[i^ ai:|»h;*! 
nfehod man in his native land? 

l^e no exception to the 
that is paid among nation^ " ® 

pf'gcKpJ faith.i.ijf the'r^.ar 
this ohlrghtcne^ 
olatod, there 
cried, ft is 
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tic-s, thj 

IS q] 


gio'rs, 
p^y; , 
is too wisS’ 
annul its obligatieS. 
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jof jsiavages, nor 
[i^ll^iation for 
iipit'-i^sjahtipn to 

p^urrectibh’ f^'bia the 
"*r^>^ir’thOr;.yicti'mc.^©f 


afeain' colletiit fi 
IjScj^ety , they 
M^liod ' ' them^lyes 
jjtistfee, that justice 


idainom 
ley Would 
their interest, to make 
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their name is a heavier burden thanlAnd who will be confident that the 
their debt. f Wrto of the negotiation, after a de- 

1 can scarcely pd^sjaade myself to, isolating war, would be more accept - 
believe, that tire C4]iQ»deratipnT: have able to another house of representa- 
snggested requires the than the treaty before ns ? 

iliary; bat|. unfortunately, IdSsfciUa^ MPmt^ers and opinions may be so 
arguments Vare at hand. Five sail- changed, that the treaty would then 
lions of dollars, and probably; more, be rejected for being what the pre- 
on the score of spoliations conithitted sent majority say it should be. 
on Qur commerce, depend upon the Whether we shall goon making trea- 
treaty : the treaty ofi'ers the only ties and refusing to execute them, F 
prospect of indemnity. Such redrdss know not: of this .F am certain, 
is promised as the merchants jdace wijl be very difficult to exercise the 
some coufidence in. Will you inter* treaty-making power on tlic new prin- 
]>ose and.frustrate' that hope, leaving ciple, with much reputation or advan- 
to many families nothing but bog- tagri to the (?!)untry. 
gary and despair ? It is a smooth prot Tlic refusal of the posts (inevita- 
ceoding to lake a vote in this body : ble it* wo reject the treaty) is a inca- 
it iakes less than half an hour to call sure too decisive in its nature to be 
the yeas and nays, and reject the neutral in its consequeneq^. From 
treaty. But what is the effect of ,it ? great causes we are to looli^ great 
What but this; the very men, for- effects. A plain and obvmhs one; 
inerly so loud for redress, such fierce will fee the price of the Western lainlH 
champions, that even to ask for jus- will fall : settlers will not choose to fix 
lice was too mean and too slow, n6w their habitation on a field of battle, 
turn their capricious fury upon the Those who talk so muCliof the interest 
sufferers,' and say, by thoar votes to of the United States should calcu lair, 
tliPiTi and their fkmilies, no longer ho^ defeply it wdll be affected by 
<‘at bread : petitioners, go and rejecting the treaty : bow vast a tract 
starve : we cannot aatisfysypu| wrongs of wild land will alinc^st c<‘ase t(» be 
and our resentments. property. This loss, let it lx; ob- 

Will you pay the -suffer^ris out of served, will fall u[Km a fmid (‘xpress- 
the treasury? No. TliO answer ly,ftevolcd to sink the iialional debt, 
was given two years ago, and a^jpears What then are we called upon to do ^ 
on our journals. Will/J^ii give thcfii flowevcr the form of tlx; vote and 
letters of marque and reprisal, to pay. the protestations of manv may dis- 
ihemselves by force ? No. That is guise the proceeding, our resf)lutioij 
wfiit. Beside# it wohld be an oppor- is in substance, and it dr serves to 
tLiiiity for those who have dready tost wear the title of a resolution, to pre- 
much to lose more. Will you go to vent the sale of the Western lands 
war to avenge tbejr iiy|il*'J[ ? If *^“<1 the dischairge of the public <b’l)t. 
do, the iVill leave; yltoind money Will the tendency to fiulian lio>- 
to indemnify contested by any oik*.' 

un8UCtMB8,sftd, Bxpdri^c gives the answer. 1'lu: 

isting evitel :,if scourged with War, un- 

my will i|il the qo^jo^sation with Great Britain 

our rnerclikn»r!&*^^^ ^vas falr iavknced ; and then the stat(; 

be confouadeff " gr^kteri. of , fiostility ceased. Perhaps the 

Aud fx; fbrgotteaSi M ql^ a;pqblio ag(m^apf both nations are in- 

war therf. nmdt boVa 
which is ibe very pnj|ijit 

gniivd; and w^rHirtquish it?ino<,'''’’,fedvi'ever, to expert ilial le'i 
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liouriiig nations, , highly irrituted||i^(»l the mountains. I would say 
against each other, will^ neglect the jto the inhabitants, Wake from your 
friendship of the savages'.' TJie tra- mlse security : your cruel dangers, 
dors wlW gain ' an inffuence artd Will :yotgf?f]^Qtei, cruel apprchCtiSions arc 
abuse it; and who is ignorant tftar$obh^ the wounds, 

their passions ^e easily raisejl/aiid arc to bo torn open 

liardly restrained from viblpnce\1 .^^T*|nvtnc day time, your path 
Their situation will oblige them t6 thiicAigb^l^ woods will be ambushed ; 
choose between this . couUUy and the daftness of midniglit will glitter 
Great Britain, in case the treaty with 'ife Waze, of your dwellings, 
should be rejected: they will not be YouAl^e a father — the blood of your 
our friends, and at the same time the so^ shall fatten your . corn-field ; 
friends of our enemies. you are a inother — the ‘war whoop 

But am I reduced to the necessity shall wake the sleep of the cradle, 
of proving this point ? Certainly the On this Subject you need not sus- 
very men who charged^tlie Indian pect any deception on your feelings ; 
war on the dclentiou of the posts, it is a spectacle of horror, which can- 
will call for no other proof than the Uot«be overdrawn. If you have na- 
recital of their own speeches. Jit is ture in your hearts,, they will speak a 
remembered, with what emphasis, lanj^uage, compared with which all I 
with what acrimony, they expatiated have said or can say will be poor and 
on the burden of taxqs, and the drain frigid. 

of blood and treasure into the western Will it be whispered, that the trea- 
country, in consequence of Britain’s ty has made me a new champion for 
holding the jmsts. Until the posts the protection of the frontiers. It is 
are restored, they exclaimed, tbotrea- known, that my voice as w'cll as vote 
Miry and the frontiers must bleed. have been uniformly given in confor- 
Jf any, against all these jiroofs^ mity with Ibe ideas I have expressed, 
should maintain, that the peace with Prpt^tton is the riglit of the froii- 
tlie Indians will be stable without the tiers ; itVs c||i'kluty to give it; 
posts, to tliem I >vill urge another re- Who iivflt accuse me of wandering 
ply. From arguments calculated to out of the subject 1 Who will say, 
produce conviction, 1 will appeal /)i- that 1 exaggerate the tendencies 
rcctly to llie liearts of those who h>ar of Cur Treasures 1 Will, any one 
me, and ask whetlier it is iiert already answer by a sneer, that all this is 
j)! anted there.? 1 resort especially iule preaching. Will any One deny, 
to the convictions of the Western that we are bound, and I would hope 
gentlemen, whether, siipjiosing no to good ptfVpose, by t|jp most solemn 
postsand no treaty, the settlers will sanctions of' duty for the Vote we 
remain in security ? Can they take give ?’ Are despots alone to be re- 
it uj>ori tlieni 1^ say, that an Indian preached for unf^ting indifference 
jieacc, under these circumstances, to the tears and ..l^loipiirof their Sub- 
will prove firm ? No, sir, it will not iects ? Are rej^ifbHcans uiiresponsi- 
be peace, but a sword ; it will be no bjo ? . the pr:^icj^ltes, on which 
better than a lure to draw victims y^’gi'duijd tKe reproach upon cabi- 
within the reach of the tomahawk. , ' net^ kings;' no;. practical infi^- 

On this theme, . my ^motions are eqOe; binding force? Are they 

unutterable. If I copld find words ^themes of idle declamation, 

for them, if my powers bore any pro- intijijpuced to decojate, morality 
portion to my 20^, I would swell ray of k newspaper eswy, or' to furnish 
voice to 6uch a note pf remonstrance, pretty topics of harangue from the 
i! should reach every iog-hbuafe be- windoWs of that state-housb ? I trust 
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it is neither tex? presumptuous mT ^ ll6..Cmc2usionof itfr. Harper’s 
too late to ask ; . ,Caii you put tl^ /Speech i>n resisting the Encrvach- 
dearest interest (of "society at risk, ' , ^ ’ /Vance. 1797- ' 

without guilt, and \vithout rc>morso T ' ^ 

J t is vain to offer as an eicjuse^ that Supposing therefore, Mr. Harper 
public men a,re not to be reprt^hed said, that the people of tliis country 
for the evils that may happen' ib enr 'were unwilling to oppose her, and 
sue from their measures. Thfe- is the^ government unable; that we 
very true, where they arc unforeseen should prefer peace with submission, 
or inevitable. Those I have idepict* to the riskpf war ; that a strong par- 
ed are, not unforeseen : they are so ty devoted to her would hang on. the 
faf from inevitable, we are going to government, and . impede all its rnea- 
bring them into being by our vote : sures ,bf reaction; -and that if she 
we choose the consequences, and be- should place us by her aggressions in 
come as justly answerable for them, a situation, where the choice sliould 
as for the measure that we know will seen\ to aifi between a w^ar with 
produce them. ^ England and a war with her, our ha- 

I?y rejecting the posts, we light tred to England, joined to those oi li- 
the savage fires, we bind the victims, cr ca Jsds, would force us to take the 
'I'liis day we undertake to rendor ac- former part of the alternative ; she 
count to the widows and orjfoans had resolved on the measures which 
ndiom our decision will make, to the she was then pursuing, and the ob- 
wretches that will be roasted at the ject of which was to make us rc- 
I'take, to our country, and I do not nounce the treaty with England, and 
deem it too serious to say, to con- enter into a quarrel with that nation 
science and to God. We are an- in fine to effect that by force and ag- 
svverable ; and if duty be any thing gressions, which she had attem])tn(l 
more than a word of imposture, if in vain by four years of intriguing 
con&cjence be not a. bugbear are and insidious policy, 
pieparing to make ourselves as If such were her objects how was 
wretched as our country, o she to be induced to renounco thorn? 

There is no mistake in this case, By trifling concessions of tlii.s, that, or 
there can be none : experience "has th^ other article of a treaty, this, that, 
already been the prPplhet of events, or*’ the other advantage in trade ? 
and the cries of our j^ture \ictims No. It seemed to him a delusion 
have already reached, us. The West- equally fatal and unaccountable, to 
ern inhabitants Are not a silent and suppose that she was to be thus satis- 
uhcomplaining> sacrifice, The , voice fied : to suppose that by these incon- 
of Immanity issues from the shade, of siderable favours, which slie had not 
the wilderness: it exclaims, .tliat even asked for, she was to be bought 
while one hand is held up to reject off frdifi a plan so great and import- 
this tre^y^ the other grasps a toma- atit* It seemed to him the most fa- 
hawk. It stimm^ius our imagination kl and unaccountable delusion, that 
ip the scenes tl^p Wall operiv It is could, . inAe gentlemen shut ilieir 
no great p|Sfortj,df^ihfi4maginaUdn ,;to of every na- 

concoive 00 neaif (qpre al^ tion, ;io th|s glare of light bursting in 

ready from ^i^ry ; that cqdld render 

ten to thp yefli them bfind projects of France, 

and the ihrieks ; tp the Hefi^fean strides of her over- 

they seem sigh which so evident- 

wind ; alrea% they„(ifii«jphJ’; With lew than the cs- 

|W||^o from the moqnNniT ' 'empire, or 
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universal inlluencej and had fixed on ;hier> /^tiQroachmieiits and aggressions, 
this country as one of the inattuments ^he w soons d^st from them, 
for accomplishing her plan.' ' ' < ^jie need not be told what these rc- 

It wITagainst this d^ngerdns de* sources wejre ; she well knew their 
lusion that he wished to warn the greatne|i|^ .extent ; she welt knew 
house and the i^ountry. He . wished that if driven into a War; 

to warn them not to •deceive thern- invulnerable to 

selves with the vain and fallacious her ftikd]^<^.^and could throw a most 
expectation, thattlie concessions pro- foraiid^^apd preponderating weight 
posed by this amendment would sa- into her adversary. She 

tisfy the wishes or arrest the mea- woul^^^^i^t^ierefore drive, us to Ihis 
sures of France. Did he ex,ti:pi^l||^fjbnt as soon 

from these concessions? as splbunid 'Us determined. He 

it, he wished them to be ofiwj^j^d in had li^ofe twdbed (lie said) on our 
'^the way the most likely to ^lVi|;|ii^eight mea^ injuring JFrahee, and re- 
' to the offer. It was a which pelling her attecks ; and if those 

ho was willing to build, for tne pride means were legs, still they might be 
of France to retreat o^^;^ but vihat rendered all sufficient, by resolution 
he wished to warn the Hdu^ "kgj/nst, and courage. It was in these that 
was the resting satisfied with building the strength of nations consisted, and 
the bridge, to the neglect of those not in. :fleets^ nQr armies, nor popular 
measures' by whicli France might be tion, nor money : in the “unconquer- 
induced to march oyer it, after it able will— the courage never to sub- 
ahouldbe built. He wished to nego- mit or yield*’^ These were the true 
tiate, and he even relied much on sources of national greatness ; and 
success ; but the success of the ne- to use the words, of a celebrated wri- 
gotiation must be secured on that ter, — “ where these means w^ere not 
floor. It must be secured by adopt- w^ntiiig, all others would, be foitnc. 
ing firm language and energetic mea- or crated.” It was by these means 
sures ; measures which would con- that^ollmd, in the days of her glo- 
vince France, that those opinions re- ry, had triumphed oyer the mi^ty 
specting this country oti whicli her jAwer of Spain. .;It was by these 
system was founded, were whoUy that in later tiip^^ and in the course 
erroneou.s ; tliat we were neither'Vi of the presen, the Swiss, a peo- 
wcak, a pusillanimous, nor a divided pic not half ^.pjmmous as we, and 
people; that we were not disposed to peSfeessing few. Of our advantages, 
barter honour for quiet, nor to s,ave had honourably tnaintaincd their neu- 
our money at the expense of our trality amid the skoclf qf surrounding 
rights: which might convince her states^and against the haughty ag- 
tiiat w(j understood her projects, ^a|id gressidns of France herself. ' The 
were determined to oppose them, Swiss had not beenwitteut their tri- 
with all our resources, and at tl^e ha- ds. : They to many 

zard of all our possessions, This, French emjgrant%;|ivhi^ 
he believed^ was the wa^ to ensure ful; and impikpable Country had dri- 
succcss to the negotiation ; and yen and pursued from state to state, 
without this he should crtniKder it as and ‘ whpfrt it wished to deprive of'^ 
a measure equally vain/W^lfe^ anjl de- their last asylum in the mountmus of 
lusive. , • i' ^wi^et^d. The Swiss re- 

Whon France should: W af fofigth qqfre^ ^ d^^ them away, tthjderthe 
convinced, that We ro prptenifo th^t to afford them' a retreat 

solved to call forth was pontrkry to the laws of neutrali- 

and exert all Our sfeenjjth ^ ^ temporized and 
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ovadf*(l the (iemabd ,:. . France insist- 
ed ; and finding, that ev^, 
sion was nselcs8||^ey assumed a firnfi 
riititude, and declared that having 
afForded an asylum to those unfortu- 
nate exiles, wliich no law of ritsntra- 
lity forbad, they would protect them 
in it at every hazard. IVancetiipd- 
i‘ng them thus resolved, gave np the 
attempt. This had been effected h'y 
that determined courage, which^tilonc 
can make a nation great or res])ccta- 
ble: and this effect had invariably 
been produced b)' the same cause, in 
every age ami every clime. It was 
lliis tliat made Rome the mistress of 
the world, and Athens the protec- 


to fear. This conviction tvonld be 
tons instead of fleets and arini<‘s, and 
eyed jfnore effectual. Seeing us tlms 
|u*epared she would *no: ^Wack us. 
Then would she listen to our peace- 
able proposals ; the^i* w'ould she ac- 
cept the coiiceKsioils w(* meant l( 
fer. Eut should this offer not bf‘ 
thus supported, should it he attend- 
ed by any circumstances from whicli 
she can discover weakness, distrust (»r 
division, then would slu* n'ject it willi 
derision and scorn. ITe viewed in 
(he'pro]>osed amendment circunistau-. 
co.s of this kind ; and for that among 
ot)i!^r reasons should vote against it. 
He ‘^•hx.iikr vote against it, not he- 


iress of Greece. When was itrlhetjcai.^e lie was lor war, hut hecans'* hi' 
Rome attracted most strongly the ad-i,uas\jfor peace ; and because he saw 
miration of mankind, and impressed ; in this amendment itself, and morr* 
the deepest .sentiment of, fe^r op tliej especially in the course to which it 
heart.s of licr enemies? It was when } pointed, the means of impeding in- 


M'venty thfiusand of her sous la) sti’ad of promoting our juicihc eii- 
bleeding at Cannae, and Hannibal deavonr.s. And let remeinbiT- 
victorious o\cr three Roman armies !ed, he said, that wh^n we give this 


find twenty nations, w’as thundering ! vote, w'e \ ole not only on tlu? peace 


at her gates. It was thou that tiiei of unr country, but on v. hat is far 


\onng and lieroic Scipio, 'liaving 
.>\V'»rn on his sword, in the ot;j^sencc 
of the falheis of tlie coun/^y, a of to 
despair of rlie republic, j inar<*hed 
forth at tlie head of a people, firrnly 
resolved to conijuer or die ; and that 
resolution ensured them the victory. 


Uiorc important, on its rights and il> 
honour. 


117. The Lamhu o of the Pilgrim^ 


at J^hf mouth. 


A\'hen did Allwuis appear the great- 
est and the most formidable? iK^as DifteriMit, indeed, most widely dif- 
when giving up their liouses audpo.s- feroiit from all these instances ofeini- 
scssions to Ipe flames of the enemy, gralion and plantation, were ihi' 
and having trun.'-ferrc^l their wives, condition, the purposes, and the pros- 
ilicir children, their aged parents, of on r Fathers, when theyes- 
and the syrnbol.s of their religion on tahlished their infant colony upon 
hoard of their fleet, tliey resolved to tins .spot. They cami* liithcr lo a 
consider thpmsejves as the ropubiio, liind from whicdi they were neviu- to 
and their country. It retunn, Jlithqr they had lirouglit, 

\va.s thkirth<T ; StriW^ terrible and^lierq, they \vere to fix, their hopes, 
hiovv. tinde^ vmicK thi^ greatness of theH:;^t^t^ic:Wents, and their objects 
Poi ;a smfk'Mid expired* .r Sora'0,^>tujral tears they shed, asthi;) 

rde|as, fie s^id, ard left tije . abodes of their fa- 

otliei'^ wtre itt .otir power/ % emotions they sup- 

resolvi 10 use them* and act so tlii^iwhite cliffs of their 

convinvf France 'wq had for the ]:iM 

tu^-resolutioTi, was notljin| sight. '1'lv‘v 
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were acting horw^evor 'npbtt 

tion not to be cikanged. .TOUb,^wlia|t^ 1^ 

ever s tifled rWgtets, wi#- iSfl^ever 

o^oasteifsCrH^^sitution; with done for ha^it ^.V 

appalling appfebensions, which might vetniipSbifeMe^^^ established p 
sometimes ariseVi^ith force ,tO;;l|b®^ke reiSi^jS|^^||i^^ mind was to alct pjSi '' 
the firmest purposct- they jiaa yet unW^|]^;n^ and, more thiri^ 
comnntted themselves to heaveh attd alli/^^plletiiment, and a country; . 
the elements ; and athpusatid leagues werfeiS®^ with the very first, 
of water soon interposed to separate foundfetiphs laid under the divine 
them for ever from the region whiph light ef the Christian religion. Hap 
gave them birth. A new exis^nce*]^ auspices of a happy futurity! 
awaited them hei^ ; and,wHeii|X^ey who would wish, that his country’s 
saw these Shores, rough, cold, ti^ifba- existence, had otherwise begun? — 
fous, and barren then they weife, Who would desire the powder of go- 
they beheld their counfiM} ^ T hat ing back to the agesof fable ? — Who 
mixed and strohg filing, umiSKwe would wish for an origin, obscured 
call love of coutdry, and which ijin iiTthfc darkness of antiejuity ? — Who' 
genprplv nevef extinguished irx/the would wish for other emblazonipg of 
heart of man, “grasped and embraced his country’s heraldry, or other orria- 
its ^proper object here. Whatever ments of her genealogy, than to be 
cpnstitu^ cott/irr^, except the earth able to say, that her first existence 
and the sun, all the moral causes of was with intelligence ; her first breath 
affection and attachment, which ope- the inspirations of liberty ; her first 
rate Ufxjn thd heart, th% had brought principle the truth divine roli- 
with them to their new abode. Here gkm ? 

were how their families and friends ; Local att^aphments arid sympathies 
their homes, and their property. Be- would ^ere long spring up in the 
fore they readied the shore, they had breas^p'^; our ancestors, endearing 
established the elements of a social to t^n tp©<* place of their refuge, 
system, anfl at a much earlier peh ,W^teveiinatural objects are associ- 
riod had settled their forms of ipeli- aifed with interesting scenes and high 
gious worship. At the moment^ of efforts,; obtain a hold on human feel- 
iheir laiidiug, therefore, they posses^-^ ing, and demand from the heart a sort 
erj institutions of government, and of^epoghitiori .Plrid, regard. This 
iiistitutio|[i8 of religion ; and friends Ro^ soon, fipeamh hallowed in the 
and fiimilics, and social and religious esteem of the Pilgrims, and these 
institutions, established by consent; hills gratoful to their sight. EJeithcr 
founded on choice and preference, they jibr their children were again to 
how nearly do these fill up our wfiote till the soil of England, rior again to 
idea of country ! The morning thdt traVOrse the seas which surrounded 
beamed on the i^t night of tlieir re- But here was a new sea now open 
pohc, saw the Pilgrims already estab- to their enterprise, and a new soil, 
lisliod in their Country. There w^re whidh Imd not failed to respond 
political institutions, 4nd crtil'Ubdrtyi folly to Ibeir laborious industry, anu 
and religious wot*ship.r. ' has which already as^uinijig a ro^ 

fancied nothing, in tho: ^^Ah^crings of yerdure. Hardly had they 
of heroes, so disiinot^h^tlu^haract^^^ ed sheUet for the living, 
istic. Herewaa,ni4ii, in^^^^.m summoned to erect siopu^hros 

tected, and rinpr^Vidi^^^y,^ the for the, de^^ The j^ound had he- 
shoroof a rnde’ iMkd/wwM'i^^ saPred, by cnefosing the re- 

ness; but it- waa ritains of some of their companions 

Youii.No^.2'tWm^ 
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conneTiibns.: , A p^tbUit^ a childJ the disgrace of the Christian name 
■ i husband or gone iho and elijira^ter, new efforts are inak- 

way of all fleshy; iiid mingled, iyfth ing\% thb extension of this trade, by 
thoidust of New-England. Ijjfe napj |ubjects and citizens bt Christian 
turally look with st^onj^i^^^6t|^s to in whose heatls no sentiment 

the spot, though it be K^jih^l^ess^ of humanity or ju^ifee inliabils, and 
wi»ere . the ashes of those over whom naiVher the fear ui‘ God 

loved repose. Where Ihe'hbitrf; has nor the felr of man exercises a con- 
laid' dowd what it loved it is trol. In tho sight of onr Jaw, the 

desirous of laying itself down. No Africau slave tvad^er is a pirate and a- 
soolptu'rejj marble, no end urir/g mo- felon : and in theiiight bT heaven, nn 
ntjimibnt, no honourable inscription, offender far beyond the ordinary depth 
tm ever-burning taper that would of human guilt. There is no brig Jit- 
drive;’ feway the darkness of death, er part of our history, than that 
can t>ur sense of the reality of which records tbO measures which 
mortality, and hallow to our feelings adopted by tJie govern- 

tbe ^unA which is to cover us, like movt’, at an early day, and at ditVer- 
the con^ciou.s?[iess that we shall iilc 5 p enfctimes sincfe,:for the snpprcssjon 
dust to dust with the objects of our of Sis traJBo; and I would, call on 
affections. all the true sons^bf New-Englandi to 

In a short time other ^causes sprung co-o|ierate with the laws of man, and 
up to bind the Pilgrims with new the, justice of heaven. If there be, 
cords to their chosen land. Chil- withiu the extent of our knowledge 
dren were born, and the hopes of fu- or infitteuce, anjy partfcipation in this 
ture generations arose, in the spot of traffic,' let Us. pledge ourselves here, 
their new habitation. The second upon th0 Rock of Plymouth, to ex- 
generation found this tjie l^nd of tirpate and deslfb>f it. It is not fit. 
tfer bkivity, and saw that the y were that the land of the Pilgririih should 
.boi^nd^to its fortunes^ T^T^^^cheld bear the shame longer. I hear the 
their fathers' graves ^^^em, .sound of the hammer, I see tlu* 

attd while they read the njimorii^:M'^moke of Iho furnaces where rnaua- 
their toils and labours, they rejoicM cles and fetters are still forged for 
;ijn inheritance which -jthey fourid httman limbs. I s<^e the visages of 
b^ijUUUthed to them. " tfiosc who by stealth, and at mid- 

V . i./ Web^r. night, labour in this work of lirll, 

, foul and dark, as may Wonie the fir- 

. u ' , ^ ^ 4, ' . tificers of such instruments of mise- 

^ 118 *. oirAp % rjr and torture. Let thatsjwt be pii- 

■ ' ,i , , ' jrified, or let it cease to be of New- 

1 deem jtt^ my duty dn thhi bcca- li^lgJand^ Let it be purified, or I(;t 
aioii that iW land ' is; not jt sbt aside, from tho Christian 

world I Ibt it be put , out of the circle 
bf';humau' sympathies and 'human re- 
man heuce- 

/Nhb urith it. 

j' wo^f^iftydjk^ who fill the 

;ha|^hithb^p all . who minister 

nwd they^cxecqte the 

pte;, trade.' mepen^t, wheAjwbtdb^IWi!® ‘*1* 

his 'ipb'iisters of 

'Cbvi^an, wo^H 'an hs 

^u:i£^''«j||tere>^jsi ta '' crimes, and 
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add its solemn sanctions. the aU'-jconpiirrence with us m our senti- 
thority of human laws. Mf the pul- ij^ftts ofdcep regard for par common 


P*l IX' whenever, or where vei^'Ja^^estors. We would ^ifttioipate and 


there may h^ sinner bJopdy with partafe 
this guilt, wifiin. thc hearing of its wilV^I 


B;.pleafiuro with which they 


this guilt, wifij^:thc hearing of its wilI48ei|1!^unt the steps of New- 
voice, the false to its trust. ^ On thfe 

I call on the fair nij^chant, wJm has marum^j^f tJiat day, although it Will^ 


reaped his Imrvest upoto thc seas, that not us in our r(;pos(3, the voico 

he assist in scourging from those of and gratitude, corrh* 

seas the worst pirates tVhich.ever in- mOnciilng oh the Rock of Plymouth, 
festod them. That ocean which sha^l ’be transmitted through millions 
sepras to wave w'ith a gentle magnifi- of the sons of the Pilgrims, till it 
, ccnce to waft the burdens of an ho- lose itself in the murmurs of the Pa- 
nest commerce, and to roll along its cific seas. , 

treasures with a conscious pride ; We Would . leave for the consider- 


that ocean, whidh hardy ’ 


re- ation of thoso who shall then occupy 


gards, even when the winds havxVnt- tmr places, some ,proof that we hold 
lied its surface, as a fieldi of grajeful the ble.ssings transmitted from our 
toil ; wlmt is at lo the Victim of this fathers in just estimation ; some proof 
oppression, wh^n he is brought to its oXoitr attachment to the cause of good 
shores, and looks forth upon it, ior government, and of civil and religious 
the first time, from beneath chains, liberty ; some proof of a sincere and 
*ahd bleeding with stripes ? What is ardent desire to promote every thing 
it to iiim, btitti wide spread prospect which may enlarge tiie imdorstAud- 
of sufieriiig, anguish, and death '? tugs and improve the hearts of men. 
Nor do the skies smile longer, nor is And when, from the long distance of 
the air longer fragrant to him, The a hundred years, they shall look 


sun is cast down from heaven. v An back 
inhuman and .accursed traffic has cut leasy 
him olf in his manhood, or in h^ wh^i 


gpn us, they shall know,, at 
ffh^ve possessed affections, 
ufSteg backM'ard, and warm- 


youtli, from every enjoyment belong "wiff with tralitude for what our 
iiiff to his being, and every blessing c^lots have done for our happiM gH 


which his Creator intended for hin^ tOT. forward also to our posteri^^^^ 

them . with cardial safutiftii 


eibvVet they Imye'arrivedon the shore 
of ’Being. •, 

§ XI Conclusion of Advance, then, ye future genera- 

Sj^eedi at Phjmouth, ' tions ! Would JujfR you, as you 
^ ah' your long succession, to fill 

The hours of this day arc 'rapidly which, we now fill, and to 

flying, und this occasion Will sooii^^ exisience, 

passed. Neit her ’ we nor our chih; a^d' sOon shall have 

dren can expect to behead its rcturn^pjMlHKr^ 


flying, und this occasion Will soon ^^fXE^^^^Ppssingii;<rf existence, where 
passed. Neit her ’ we nor our chih; a^d' sOon shall have 

dren can expect to behead its rcturn^AjpPjHKy^oV^d 
They are in the distant fegfon? of; We 

futurity, they- exjst ''efififi#. ih' lahd ’ 

creating po^r welcA^ Ibhi' 

stand here, k' 

to trace, tliroU]g]^;&‘] ; descent ■ 

from the as, inh<^ite«f!^ which we 


wc liave now 

of their c6untry,''<J«|)r|i^^w5ii( 
a century. We 


you to the 

’^dwiiment, and 'PeH’g^^j^ii'ber- 

' ’ We welcome you' trea- 

' ' <i2 
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of science, arid tinej deligto ofj Russia at Verona, in which that au- 
Ihiirning. We yoU; to tttjs gairt aoVei^igii uttered sentiments 

transcendent sweets of domestic 1^, ^cft'ippdared to him j^iyaTccious, 
to the happiness of kindred^^^^d pjf- |Bat he immediately ha.'.tdim home, 
rents, and* children. WeVtft^md aipS wrote them dow^^^vhile yet fresh 
H^bii to the itnmeasurabie of in his recollection, The Emperor 

i|^iona] ejcistemce, the imnii^t|3%bpe declared,” gaidf*Se, “ that there can 
Of Christianity, and the light: of'per- no longer he such a thing as an En- 
lasting Truth 1 \ , glish, French. Russian,. Prussian, or 

Austrian policy : there is henceforth 
but one policy, Avhichj fo-r the safety 
§ 1^. Part of Mr. Wkbster’s jtjC^.all, should be adopted both hy 
Speech on the Greek Quesfiotit people and kings.' It was for mo 
1&S4 — On the Policy of the Holy first to show myself convinced of the 
AtHmce, ‘ pr^^iples upon which I founded the 

alltancp;/^^i occasion ofTri ed itself; 
The ultimate effect of this alliance the rising in Greece. Nothing* cer- 
pf .sovereigns, iBbr objects* personal jo taiiJ^ could occur more for my in- 
themselyps, or Vespecting only the tereSh, lor the interests of my peo- 
permanened of their own power, plo ; nothing more . acceptable to my 
must be the destruction of all "just country, than a religions war in Tur- 
feeling, and all natural sympathy, be- key : but I have thought 1 porceired 
tv^een those who exercise the poiyer in the troubles of the Morea, the sign 
, of government and those who arc of revolufion, and I have hold back, 
subject to it. The old channels of Providence has not put tinder my 
mutual regard and confidence are to command 800,000 soldiers to satisfy 
be dried up, or cut olf, \Obedi6nce ray amhition, but to protect religion, 
can now be expected no long^ than morality, and justice, and to secure 
it is cuibreed. Instead of on the prevalence of those principles of 
the aflTections of the which human Sf)ciety rests, 

reigns are to rely on the flffecti«fcw may well be permitted that kings 
Bind' friendship of other sdvereignr. may have public alliances to defend 
There are, in short, no longer to ife themselves against secret enemies.*' 
n:ations. Princes and {Hjpple m Jong- These, sit, are, the words which 
er are to unite for iuter^^ts conaij^i the^Vench minister tliought so irn- 
to them both. There iis 10 be an end ^ they deser ved to be 

of all patfibtiani, as a distinbi nation- red^bjr^od ; and 1 too, sir, am of ;t]uj 
al feeling. Sflbiety is to be divided same opinion. But, if it !>e true that 
liorizontally ; all soverp%ns aljK)ve, thpjre is hcreafteT to be ncitbcjr a 
and all su&jiifcto below; the fi>rmer Rilasian jmlicy, nor a Prussian policy, 
coale^iul Wthfeirovmt^^ nor an Austrian policy, nor a French 

fi r fhe of fiolicy, ppr even, which yet 1 will not 

tlie bciiev^^^an Rxigfish policy; there will 

. oeath,' an Atnerimn po- 

hyimagi»ai^iP|Jjto all these 

Bangui) be;;hbteafter to be mix- 
the ^uthotM 'to,, flow in one 

'f ^.uf1hep^{^d w .prerogative, 

last, to eefiiire our 

v.a'tt'^dnp^c ' w^;-^ '|Sm(>eidrVof^^PI^|i^^'’'j^_^rthe'‘preservation 
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lie law of the world; .Wlio has-au.. 
jjhorized Ihesc learned v do^tory of 
^oppau, to establish new hrticlc^ iii 
Whence are^ their^ dl- 
l' jrl^the whole World ex] 


of our own principles ," which I hbpd 
we shall have’ the manliness tOsOXr 
press proper occa^iohs^andfilie 

spirit to delVid, io every extroi^ky. 
'*’hc end an^cope of this amalga- 
ated policy i^ieither iriorci nor less 
than this : — to mtcJi\Jre, by force ^ for 
any government, against any people 
wlio may resist it* Be the state of 
the 'people what it may, they shall 
not rise ; be the government what it 
wjll, it shall not be opposed. The 
practical commeAtary has correspond- 
ed with, the plain language of the 
text. Look at Spain, and at Gretice. 
If men may not " resist ^^^s^n^^anish 
inqmsition, and the Tnrkish*^mi- 
tar, what is there to which hnn^ily 
must not submit? Stronger y^ases 
can never arise. Is it not proper for 
us, at all times — is it not our duty, at 
this lime, to come forth, and deny, 
and condemn, these monstrous priu- 
ci[)lcs. Where, but heire, and in one 
other place, are they likely to be re- 
sisted ? They are advanced with 
equal cdolncssand boldness ; and they 
are supported by immense power. 
The timid will shrink and give way ; 
and many of the brave may be com- 
pelled to yield to force, lluman 
berty may yet, perhaps, be obliged to 
repose its priucii>al hopes on the in- 
telligence and vigour of the SajJ'on.j 
race. As far as depends on us, at 
least, I trust those hopes will not be 
disapppmted ; and that, to the extent 
whi<jfc| may consist witli our own 
settled, pacific policy, ouv opinions 
and seniimeuts may be brought to 
act on the right side, and to the? right 
end, on an occasion which is, in 
truth, nothing less tlianc. nibmentous 
question between an intelligent.^;' 
full of knowledge,, thifstiiif vfir iria- 
provement, and qaiejkeMd a thou- 
sand impulses, and ijte iioBt 
pretensions, . % imprec6« 

denied, power,,-;:'’''"' ‘ 


tervention* in thp 
tions, is in open 



^insce in principles, w 
" vert the independence oC. 
Tin the basis of this ind^-. 
^s been reared the be'a.u-t 
f international law. On 
the principle of this independence, 
Europe has seen a family of nations, 
nourishing within its limits, the small 
among the large, protected not al- 
ways by power, but by a principle 
above power, by a sense of propriety 
and justice. 'On this principle the 
commonwealth of pivilized 
states has been hitherto upheld. 
There have been occasional depar- 
tures, or violations, and always dis- 
astrous, as in the case of Poland; 
but, in general, the harmony of the 
system has been wonderfully preserv- 
ed. In the production and preserva- 
tion of this sense of justice, this pre- 
domittating principle, the Christian 
religlm has acted a main part. Chris- 
tiaiyqw^d civilization have laboured 
to^ietheiiN^ seems, indeed, to, be a 
nr human condition, that 
hey canllive and flourish, only togo- 
‘ ler. Frorn their blended influence 
has arisen that delightful spectacle of 
rim prevalence of reason and princi- 
ple over power and interest, so well 
described by one who was an honour 
to the age — * • 

And sovereign Law, the .world's collected 
will, 

O'er thrones and globes elato, 

Sits empress— crowning feooa, repressing 
ill: ' ' ' 

Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend pherriion^ like a’vapour, sinks, 

' And e’en the aJl-daSszling crown 
liides his damt rays, and at her ‘^adbig 
^shrinks. ' : * \ , ; n , 

jpil tfaU, Vision is past tha 

feachers of Laybach 
Ite iWiU be no kjv of 

strongest. - . „s;'' , 

|t.ina]r now be rfiiqiBCOd <tsf me to 
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6lu)W what merest m have, in re-|reer, shall \ye give owr consent to 
sitting -this heWs^tem. What is 1 bring them into disrepute and dis- 
to it may bfe' asked, upon whjp It is neither ost enjt Mion nor 

principles, or what pretenc^, i^e basting, to say, thatj,t]>'re up before 
European governments this country, in imnitrfate j)rospect, 

of interfering in the* aRin^:®*^eir a great extent aiid^ight of power; 
neighbours 1 ; The thunder^ bqrne<**E6ng towards this,, 
be fiaid, rolls at adi^tance. without eflbrt, and not always ev<‘n 

AUajitic is between us ijsj^i4|'|San- with a full knowledge of the rapidity 
ger: and, however others may suffer, of pur own motion., Circunistaucos 
we snail remain safe, ^ wdiich never combined before;, ha\'o 

I think it a sufficient answer to combined in our favour, and a mighty 
this,' to ' say, that we are one of the current is sotting forward, which 
nations;^ that we have an interest, w^e could not resist, even if we would, 
therefore, in the preservation of ithat and while we would stop, to 

system of national law and national make ap^-^>servation, and take tlm 
intercourse, wdiich has heretofore sub- sun^as set us, at the end < the ‘bpe- 
sisted, so berieiicklly for all. Ouf ratife, far in advance of the place 
system of government, it should also whert we commenced it. Does it 
be remembered, is, throughout, found- ^ not become us, then, is it not a duty 
ed on princi[»levS ntterJ) hostile toj imposed on us, to give our weight to 
the new code ; and, if we rejnain un-jthe side of libetty and justice — to let 
di.aurbed hy its operation, we simll mankind know^ that we are not tired 
otvo our seciirity, either to our situa^ of our own institutions — and to ])ro- 
tion or our spirit. I'lie enterprising test against the asserted pow'cr of al- 
^haraeter of the age, our own active tering, at pleasure, the law of the ci- 
Caipui<?roia|[ spirit, the gre^t irifireuse vilized world ? 

-^Jttich iW in. the^Anter- But whatever wn do. in this re- 

l)eiwe4b civilized ,a»C^l^ni- speci, it becomes us to do upon clear 
. «^tat'es, have nec««i&ilylbn- ami consistent principles. There is 

uectecl US wUb thcj nationf of fk&iBm important topic in the message to 
earth, and givpn a high efneern which I have yet hardly alluded. I 

the preservatioti of those sal^itaif misin the rumoured combiiiation of 
priociptes, npt>n which that Jttcr-lthf European continental sovereigns, 
course itt founded. We haveasd^ns' against the ncjw established free states 
^i-t^ercsi in intertiational law, as of South America. Whatever posi- 
Itaye |n tiie laws of soci- tion this government niay take on 
ety. ,/ V ' V,; - that subject, 1 ttust it will be one 

^ from the .soundnr s of which can be defended, on known 

the pSlicy,, ob Jthe ground of direct and acknoMledged grounds of right, 
iuteresl^ sir, , a duty, con- The near* approach, or the remote 

neetjed, pd%ct, which,- 1 distance of danger^ may affect policy, 

cannot ataiwge principle, The 
What - tJttit t would autho- 

civil U^tbe unwarrant- 

prihdple to winter fere be- 

.iptiudplu Hi! if ^p^^i0ti»;andxher former colonies, 

paifpe4u‘!ts['pj|l^’;^ authpifi^'usequallytp protest, 

Wrodirect- 

j(e :mte in Eu- 

rapidity, "if wiijSbm, mSg'ht indi- 
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catc very different „ courses^ as fit toi 
be pursued by us in tJiejWo cases. ! 
Wo shaHjjjjjt, I trust, abi: ii^ori the| 
notion of divA ,%5 the world with th^i 
H6Iy Allianoe^and complain of no- 
t1iin;ir done b 3 r% 4 iem in their hem h 
spluTo, if thtiy will Wt interfere with 
ours. At least this wpuld not be 
such a course of policy as I could re- 
" commend or support. We have not 
offended, and, I hope, we do not in- 
tcyd to offend, in regard to ^}outh 
America, against any principle of na- 
tional independence or of public law. 
We have done nothing, we shall do 
nothing; that we need to or 

to compromise, by , forbearing to 
express our sympathy for the eJam 
of the Greeks, or our . opinh'/ of 
the course which other governments 
have adopted in regard to them. 

It may, in the next place, bo ask- 
ed, perhaps, supposing all this to be 
true, wiiat can v)e do 1 Are we to go 
to war ? Are we to interfere in the 
Greek cause, or any other European 
cause ? Are ,we to endanger Our pa- 
' cific relations 1 — No, certainly not. 
What, then, tlie question recurs, re- 
mains for us ? If we will not qj 
diinger our own peace; if w^e wi 
neither furnish armies, nor navies, 
the cause which we think the jdst 
one, what is there wit hm our pow-'' 


er : 


Sir, this reasoning niistakes the 
age. The time hks been, indeed^ 
when flerts, and armies, and subsi-r 
dies, were the principal rclianeeSj 
even in the best cause. But happi- 
ly for mankind, there has come a 
great change in this respect. Moral 
causes come into ^nsii^eration^ in pro? 
portion as the pr^e^ ef fcno)vlcdge 
is advanced ; 
of the civilized wort4 
ing an ascendency 
fiirce. It ta 

the pro^ese'%r 
Sion: an^ 




If gaiii- 
I brutal 
oppose 
luction ^ 


fgpnt- and more intense, it vJ'ill be 
ire and more foraaidablei It may 
b^silenced by military power, but it 
ca%noj(.[j|^^;v<5onquered. It is clastic, 
j^jand invulnerable to the 
:iiia»dinary warfare. It is 
lable, unextinguishablf^f 
lere violence and arbitral,' 
icb, like Miltoifs angcls>, 

M Vital in every part, 

CatUiot, hut "by anuibilaiing, <lie.” 

Until this be propitiated or satis- 
fied, it is in vain for power to talk ei- 
ther of triumphs or of repose. No 
matter what fields are di?s<)late<l, what 
fgrtresscs surrendered, what armies 
subdued, or w^hat provinces overrun. 
In the history of the year that has 
passed by us, and in the instance of 
unhajq^y Spain, we have seen the va- 
nity of all triumphs, in a cause which 
violates the general sense of justice 
of the civilized wr^rld. It is nothing, 
that the troops of Kranoo have pass* . 
ed from the Pyrenees to Cadiz ; it, 
is nothing ihat an unhappy and pros- 
trate lotion has fallen before thein ; 
it isyoftijug that arrests, and confi^ 
execution, sw^cep, fllivtiy 
littklrernnant of national rosi$t- 
'lliere is an enemy that" still 
elists to check the glory of these tri^ 
It . follow^s the conqueror 
to the very scene of his ovations ; 
it calls upon hirn to take notice that 
Europe, tl|!>ugh silent,' is yet indig- 
nant ; it shows him tflkt the sceptre 
of' his victory is a barren scojitre ; 
that it shall confer neither joy nor 
honour, but shall ttioujder to dry ash- 
es in his grasp,;- : In, the inidst of his . 

it with the 

dry of injured it denowden 

a^inat the indignation of an 
lightdned'ind 
to of his 

ana him with 

Xiongs to the ( 
feWng;'' outraged 


cat 
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NARRATI^^ DIALOGUES, &c. 

Ti’lTH OTHER 

HlJl^djlOUS, FACETIOUS, AND ENTERTAINING PIECES. 


< 51 . The St 0 r^ of hii Fevhe. the landlord,— I would almost steal 
’ it for the poor gentleman, he is so ill. 

, It was some time iJi the summer —I hope in God he will still mend, 
that year in which Dendermond continued he — we are all of us con- 
' wis taken by the allies — which was cerried for him. 

seven years boforef my ifather Thou art a good-natured sniui, I 
into the coun^ — and^lpiitas will answer for thee, cried my uncle 
w|i|h^ after, the time thaty?5*S^clo i Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor 
,Trim had i^Mfely^^-igmitieman^B health in a glass of sack 
ckip^d from fatlrer’s p^ouse^W^ysclf,— and^e a couple of bottles, 
tow^i^in prdef to lay sqnfe of thf with my service, and tell him he' is 
to s<>me of thip ^neFi. fol- ht^^rti to them, tvnd to a 

iu , fiurope-»*i-When raytioxen more, if they wdll do him gobd. 
Toby ^ om , evening gett^4 Though I am ||ei:^i|^dcd, said my 
Tm4^;s^tting bemud uncle Toby, ai? the jaiidlotd^sinit the 
hiih wtOsU vSid^atid The door, he is a vWy com^ssion^^^ feJ- 

k»dior4 ^'a IRtle iuD in ;the village low— Trim^yet I cannot help en- 
with an omfity tertaining ap high opinion of his 
to beg' a .glass orjguest toO^; 4ha^04iHi6t ''te. something 
tbr.ravpif^ genihv mo^'e than bOfRipmi in 'him, that in so 
the sljMjrt much ap- 

la«dIo|SSii^^ ill at On |ps host;— — 

Anii added the 

,y:Stj,fodd'ii|>,hk'h cinpdvMp .concerned 

deifei my 

ask il 




son with him then ? said niy uncle nipha'ge it? — Leave, it, ' an't please 

Toby. boy, replied Jthe land- y<ltar honour, to me, quoth the corpo- 

lurcl, twelve y^ars raM—ril take rtiy hat and stick, and 

of* age j! poor creature has gO » t|^! ^Use, and reconnoitre* and, 

tasted almost ^Jittle as his , father ; act ; and I will bring 

he does nothing^h^H, mourn and la- a full account in an 
rnent for him night and day : — he has hour|r?&du shall go. Trim, said my, 
not stirred from the bed-side these uncloJ3?i^, and here's a shilling for 
^ two days. " thee'’®! diSuk with his servant— I 

My uncle Toby laid down his shall ^et it all out of liiiu, said the 
luiih; and fork, and thrust his plate corporal, shutting the door. 
froAM before him, tJivS the landlord gave My uncle Toby filled his second 
Iiim^tho ;iccoujit ; and Trim, ytrithout pipe ; and had it not been, timihe 
beirfs ordered, took away withmit say- now and then wandered from the 
' ing one word, aud in a few minutes point, with considering ^vhclher it 
after^ brougJit him his to- was not full as well to have the cur- 

bacci). \ tfyii of tjie tennaiie a straight liiie as 

' Stay in the room, a little, duys a crooked one, — he might be said to 

my uncle Toby.—- , have thought of nothing else but 

'J'rim !— said niy uncle Toby, after poor Lc Fevre and his boy the wljolo 
he had lighted his pipe, and smoked time he smoked it. 
about a do^en w hiffs — Trim came in It was not till my uncle Toby had 

front of his masior, and . made liis knocked the ashes out of his third 
bow: my uncle Toby smoked on, pipe, that corporal Trim returned 

and said no more. Corporal ! .said from the inn, and gave him the fol-' 

iny unclte Toby— the corporal made lowing account. 

his bow. My uncle Toby pro- . 1 despaired at first, said the corpo- 

ceeded no farther, but finished his ral, ofjming able to briojj^ack your 
pipe. honoyTat^ind of iiiieliigence con* 

^Frim ! said my uncle Toby, I haw ceryiig tlp^poor sick lieuteuant-^fe 
a proj(?ct in iny head, as it is a the Irmy then ? .said my uncle 

night, of wrapj)ing. myself u[> warm Ivby — Hi is, said the corporal- 
in my roquelaure, and paying a vis^^ Aid in what regiment ! said my Un- 
to this, poor geiitlerna)i.-i-Your iio-^ikToby — ^Tll tell your honour, re- 
Hour's roquelaure, replied the corpo- the corporal, every thing straight 
ral, has ijot once been had on', since forward, as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, 
the night before yquf honour receiv- I’ll fill another pipe, said my uncle 
ed your wound, when we mounted Toby, and not interrupt thee till thou 
guard in the trenches ^pre the gate bast done ; so sit dotwi. .at thy ease, 
of St. Nicholas it is Trim, in the window and begin 

so cold and rainy what ihy al^v’ again. The corporal made 

with the with bis dlt! tew, which generally spoM,' 

the bow tenld speak it-** 

your is,gooSF'-i-Aiid hays, 

on your ing done that, hfe sat down, as he 

groin. — I or<tetedV‘t^aiiiteg«hi'the story 

Toby ; but 'm in 

mind, Triip, tte the aan^'‘ lyords. ■' 

landlord'^b^?gj^efc^;i^fc^^^ 'i I-dsepkircd at fir&% wd;th^'‘i5pypqi,^ 

not dfibeihig eble to ihy 

to^your Sll^bjrV; about 
lieutenant and bir'Si^^^fiirwheii 
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I asked where his serrant was, When I gave him the toast, cou- 

whoin 1 p:iade sure of kuo^- tinued the, corporal, I themght it 

ing evbry thihg Wftich^ was, proj>eAo proper to tell him I was Shan- 

he asked — That's a right d|$tii^^a, <^y*8 servant, and ll^at^your honour 
Trim, said tny uncle (though a strangerjFwas extremely 

answered, an’ please' Concerned for lup ®hcr ; — and that 

that he had no servant wit1|:^0i;— if lhcr(* was aity thing in your house 
that he had come to the intr^%h^hir- or cellar — (and thoU might’st hav(» 
cd horses, which, upon fmlJiiiP;iuni- added my purse too,, said niy uiu-Ic 
self unable to proceed, (to join, I Toby) he was heartily welcome to it ; 
suppose^ the regiment,) he had dis- — lie made a very low bow, (which 
missed the morning after he came. — Was meant to your ^lumour,) but jio 
If i get better, niy dear, said he, as answer, — for his heart \vas full-^-so 
he .gave his purse to his sou to pay he went up stairs with the toast*: — 
the man, — vve caii hire horses from 1 waT*^ant you, my dear, said T, ais I 
hence, — But alas ! the poor gentle* ope^ytt!fp;atchen-door, your lafher 
man will never get from hence, say! wdljj^e w^ell again. — Mr. Yoiu-k’s 
the landlady to me, — for I heanf the curVe was smoking a pipe by the 
death-watch all night long; — and kitciren fire — but slid not a word 
when he dies, the youth, his son, will good or bad to comfort the youth.-*- — 
certainly die with him ; for heisbro- I thought it was wrong, added the 

kon-hearted already. ^ corporal 1 think so too, said my 

1 was hearing this account, con- uncle Toby, 
tinued the corporal, ^yhen the youth When the lieutenant had taken 
oanie into the kitchen, to order the his glass of sack and toast, ho folt 
tiiin toast the landlord spoke of; — himself a little revived, and sent down 
but 1 Will *do it for my faliier I lyself, into the kitchep, to let rne know, that 
said the youth. — Pray let me s^e you in about ten minutes he should he 
the trouble, young gentle mg ^f^id I, gJad if f would step up stairs. — I be- 
taking up a fork lor the^!uwK>sc\nd Ikve, said the landlord, he is going to 
ofleriiig him iny chair to feit dolW^y his prayers — for there was a book 
upon by the lire, whilst I ftid it.-A laid upon the chair by hi'^ bed-side ; 
believe, sir, said be, very inodeMlyf 1 a^d as 1 shut the door 1 saw his son 
can please him best myself. — 1 j^iake up a cushiom* — ^ 
sure, said 1, his honour will not jiKc 1 thought, said the curate, that you 
tiie toast the worse for being toasted gentlemen of the Irmy, Mr. Trim, 

by ahifdd gibldier.-^'f ho youth took never said your prayers at ail. 1 

hold or&y h^fid, ami instantly burst heard the jx)or gentleman say his 
into teaire.^Poor youth ! said ruy un- prayers last night, said the landlady, 
cle Toby^^h^e has been bred up from very devoutly, and with my own ears, 
ah in&trt^^ih lhfe army, ahd the name or I could hot have believed it. — Are 
of a aot^ded iahis ears you sure of it J replied the curate ; — 

Hkip wish I A eoldmt^ anVi^ease your reverence, 

had him, h i ' aaid ofte^ 

longest cord)i^^;|^rjM)h 5 -^an(l when he is 

said the coqioi^, had so. great %htir^5»’^his kihg,,aiid f<»r his own 

dinner, as lhadeto cry Ufe, ah®jl>riWa h^^ too, he has 

%^ii^auy:--*^Whathoiirdhetheth% 

rre, 'ai^hliEUise'yotir^ODOuy^l^^iiy-d^'SEpiS'^ 

'Nothi^ in thp^wwdi 'Trial, said my un- 

said 

art,a gh^hatux^ fellow. your nkabeen 
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stand inpf for twelve hours together in h€|had been kneeling — thiE^ book was 
the trenches, up to his khei^s in cold laM upon the bed, — and m ho 
water, — said' I, for months in raking up the cushion wittf one, 
togeilu^r in long^^ dangerous march- han\ he IjJTf ached out his other to 
es ; — harassed, jSrba}>s, in his rear to takc^ ^ time.-- — 

day ; — harassing oWiprs to-morrow ; — Let it there, iny dcnir, said the 
deiaetjod licrc^-countertnandod there; lieutt^St^Cy 

— resting this night upon his arms ; — IIe:;ij[l^f‘ iribt offer to sf)eak to me, ' 

J)out up in his shirt the ue^t ; — be- till I haif ‘jilted up close to Ins l)ed- 
iiumbed in bis joints ;-—]>erhaps Both- side :-^lf you are Captain Shandy’s 
out straw in his tent to kneel on ; — servant, said ho, yon must present my 
he must say hispra^:eri how and when thanks to your master, with my little 
h(; c4.n.— I l)<diovCf.^id ], — fori was hoy’s thanks along with them, lor liis 
pi(puld, quoth tlie corporal, for Uk* courtesy to me, — if he vvasof Loven’s 
repiUulioii of the arm}^ — 1 believe, — said the lieutenant. — 1 told him 

a!i’t\)lease your reverent.V, 1, your honor was. Then, said be, 1 

that v\^hen a soldier gets time topijv, sor^ve^l three campaigns with him in 
— ho prays as heartily as a pars«i»/^ Flanders, and rcriioinber him — but 
though not with all his fuss and^jy- 'tis most likely, as \ had not the ho- 

])ocriHy. -Thou sliould’st not have nour of any acquaintance with him, 

said that, Trim, said iny uncle Toby, that he knows notJiing of me. — You 
— rfor (lod only knows who is a hvqK>- will tell him, however, that the per- 
crite andwho is not ; — At the great son' bis good-nature 1ms laid under 
and general review of us all,iiorporal, obligations to him, is one Le Fevre* 

at the day of judgment, (and not till a lieutenant in Angus's but he 

flien,) it will bo .seen who has done knows me not, — said he, a second 
their duties, in this world, and who time mftsiiig ; — possibly he may my 
has not, and wo shall be advanced, story — lylded ho — pray tell tiie cap- 
'Prim, accordingly. — I hope we shall, tain, the ensign at Breda, 

said Trim, It is in the scrip'». who.y wif(i^v?!s most ' unfortunately 

ture, said my undo Toby; and 1 withja muskct-sluH, lay 

will show it thee to-morrow; — ln,the in Iny urmliu my tent. 1 remem-. 

mean time we may depend iJ])on it* bemlie story, an’t |)leasc your honour* 
Trim, for our comibrt, said my uncle 1, very wcil.— ^Do you 
To!)y, that God Almighty is so good saia he, wiping his eyes with his 
and just a governor of the world, that handkWchief, — ^then well may I. — In 
if we have but done our duties ,in it,— saying this, he drew a little ring out 
it will never Ixj inquired into whether of his bosom, which seemed-'tieil with 
we have done them in a red coat or a black riband, about his neck, and 

a black one 1 hope not, siiid the kissed it twice. Here, Billy, said^ 

corporal. — But go on, Trim, said iny h(’,,-^the boy flew across the room to 
uncle Toby, witli thy story. tlie bed-side, and falling down upon 

When I went up, epntinued the his knee, took the riiig in his han4, 
corporal', into thb lieutenant’s room, and kissed it, too, — ^then kissed his 
which 1 did not do till the expiration father, and sat down upon the bed 
"tiie ton minutes,— bte was Ijuig in and ^vept? , \ ' 

his bed With his head rai^d^upon I wish, said my uncle Tbby with 
his hand, with his upon the a deep sigh,— -I wish, Trim, I Was 

pillow, and a cle^* 

handkercbiisf besideit;^S|^jr4uth Xourlionour, replied the 

was just .8t<^piug down to is t^ much concerned | poiir 

the cushion, djpon whidi r!«l^^ out a glass of i^aek to 
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your pipe Triltti, saW iny‘t|Ti-| friend tc the friendless, shall recomr* 

ole Toby. / pense ihfee for this.- 

I remember, Md my uncle Tpy, hast left this jjiaiter «hort, 

sighing again, the story of XheJkn- said iny uncle Tohfc tfthecorporal, 
sign and his wife, as he was putting 

stance his modesty dwi^:tr--and will tell thee in mdmt Trim, — In the 
particularly well that h'e;!|b^^^ as first place, wMfu thou madest an offer 
shei upon some account (I of my services to LePevre, — as sick- 

forget what,) was univei*fefl|r^^iUed ness and travelling are both expensive,^ 
by, the whole regiment ;-^but finish and thou knowest he was but a jioor' 
tho story tlmu art upon ; — ’Tis^finish- lieutenant, with a son to subsist as 
^d already, said the corporal,— for I well as himself, out of his pay, — that 
could stay no longer,— so I wished thou didst not malce an offer to^liim 
his honour a good night ; young Le of my purse ; because, had ho fc^ood 
l**evTC rose from off the tMjd, and saw in n(*ed, thou knowest, Trim, hc]|had 

id the bottom of the stairs ; and been,giji^ to it as myself/ 

as weVont down together, tokl ije, Yojurhonour knows, said the 6orpo- 

tjicy bad c^tjie from Ireland,* and raM had no orders ; True, quoth 

were pn , their, r^nte to join their regi- rnyViicle Toby, — ^thou didst very 
ment 'in piahdera^Biit alas! .^id right, Trim, as a soldier, -^but cer- 
the ^ cpqioral,— t^e lieutenant^s last tainly very wrong as a man. 

day’4 march is over. Then what In the second place, for which, in- 

■ is to become of his pjor boy ? cried deed, thou hast the same excuse, con- 

my uncle iTpbjr. ^ tinned my uncle Toby, when tjiou 

, It was tp>^y uncle Toby^s eternal offeredst him whatever was in my 
liortour,— -ihough I tell it only for the house,— — 4hou shouldst ha\e oflered 

S|ike*pf those, who, whea cj^pied in him . my house too : A sick bro- 

betwix^a natural and a po ^v e law, thcr officer should have the best quar- 
^:now riot for their soulswiubb way lers, Trim ; and if wc had him with 
In the world to turn tl!8fifceivel||-— ^s, — we could tend and look to Irirn ; 

t*hatJiot^thstandmginy fncle ^thou art an excellent nurse thy- 

wos warmly engaged at fiat timcnii seif, Trim, and wh 3 t with thy 

carrying on the siege of Deader nc£d, dare of him, and the old woman’s, 
parallel with the allies)^ who presimaiid his boy’s, and mine together, wo 
theirs on so vigoipu.sly that they might recruit him again at once, and 
scarce allowed ham time to get his set him upon his legs. — 
dinner-’-^- — th^t hevtrUieless he gave a fortniglit or three weeks, 

up Deni^eriimnd, though he had dl- added my gncle Toby, smiling, — he 
ready ipado a lodgment upon the might march* — He will never march, 
cbofhter^rp: and bent his whph au^ please your honour, in the world, 
thpt%^its;4oivards thepriva'^e distressf said the c^poral — ‘He will march, 
es tbdt he said tpy Toby^ rising up from 

o*der:eiy?|l»e bd.'bojted the bed, With one shoo off: 

Up, bv ; Wlri^ said the 

have'tuyhed! of' Dendw- but ^ to 

mond bfoqkMie^he shall march, cried 

dof^omrt(V’it':«elf^^o*be ■ telie’'ed*or the foot 

:i>oth}' thePrei^oh though without 

_;kirig^hought<|^d;’'rind;on1y shall march 

Jdered'how 

he adp- 

V ^ knid - ija^ II 
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(drop at last, said the corporal, and ^There was a frankness in fnjr xinclo 
what will becoriie of his — He — not the effect of 

shall notjdfo^ ^aid ray uncle Toby, -Aijjit the cause or it, — ^which let. 
firmly.— 5L-w§%-(^ay, — do what i5e yot«t ojR^e into his soul, and shew- 
can for liini, ssS'^^^Trim, maintaining edi* ;^ijP|^^odnes3 of his nature; 
his point, the pow^ul will die to thi^v|pjltb; tviis something in his 
lie siiall not (Jie, — , cried my voice, and manner, super- 
uncle Toby. adde^.t;ifc^(9h eternally beckoned 1<J 

-The accusing spirit^ which th^ t^j^ilpjljonate tp connj and take 
^ew up to h(3aven’s chancery with the shelter ^tiaer him ; so that bolore ray 
oath, blushed, asheg^veit in — and uncle^Toby had half finished the 
the rteordhig ongvJ^ as he wrote it kiud^ offers he was making to the 
dow^i, dropp’d a tear upon the word, father, had the son insf^nsibly pressed 
andLloited it out lor ever. up close to his knees, and liad taken 

-4 — My unde Toby went to his hold of the breast of hi.s coat, and 

Imr^Us — put his purse ‘ ^o his was pulling it towards hini. The 

breeches pocket, and having onkVed blood and spirits of Le l*^evje, which 
the corporal to go early in the mc/n- w'Crc* waxing cold and sJoW'^ithin 
ing-for a physician,— he went*t(vt)ed him, and were retreating to their hist 
and fell asleep, citadel, the hcatf, —rallied back, the 

'.rho sun looked bright the morn- fdm forsook his eyes* lor a moment, — ' 
ing after, to every eye in the village he looked up wishfully in my unde 
but Ijo Fevre’sund his alliicted son’s ; Toby’s face, — then cast a look upon 
tjie hand of death press’d heavy upon his boy, — and that ligament, fine as 
his eye-iids, — and hardly could the it was, — was never broken. 

wheel at the cistern turn round its Nature instantly ebb’d again, 1 

circle, — when my uncle Toby, who the fihi> ret\jrned to its place, tlie 

had rose up an hour before his won- pulse '.|utter’d — stopp’d— went on — 

ted time, entered the lieutenant’s throbbHi>— stopp’d again — mov VI — 

room, and without preface or apology stopp'd— s^teM f go on ? — ^ — No. 

sat himsedf down U|)on the chair by ' i Sierm* 

the bed-.<ide, and independently of J 

all modes and customs opened tllfe > ^ 

curtain iti the manner an bhl friend 'v § 2. Storj/ of La TlornE. 

and brother officer vvould have done ^ ^ . 

it. and asked him hpw he did,-^ — how More than fprty, years ago, an Eng- 

li ; had rested in the night,— what lish philosopher, whose works have 

was his complawii, — vyhere was liis» since been read, and aiiltTiired by- 

pain,— ami what lie could do to help Europe, repided at a little town j« 

him ? and w'itbput giving him Fra-nce. Some disappointments in 

lime to answer any one of the in- his native country had first driven 
(luirios, went on and told him of the himi abroad, aq4 .fie waa afterwdrds 
little plan wdiicli he had, b^n ^con- Induct to rert^i^ there, froui havii^^ 
certing with lhe, .corpQral ,,th<i night folind i^^ where the eptir. 

before for him.— . , V' . , hoxiona^eVen of nation and language 

You shall go hop^"1^^ctly, were a pei*fect seclusion adtf 

liC Fevre, said imy un^k.Tiiti^y^ii tb my fetiretiyi^t, highly favourable to tliO 
houst), and wolt 8ehdi|^t A; d^ dovplojje'ment ;df abstractr subjects, in 
wimi’p the N, eticelled all the .'Writers of 

have an apo,tfeeb|Vj^^i|p' m v 

r^l shajl \^ejii^rnipg,^ white 

your le'f evre. 'speoii^ioji^, 
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WardB adtonished the world, an dd|rtie£%' and Ohanged its expression. It 
female domestic^, served him pr was sweetness aJJ, hawever, and on r 
a housekcepeir, ^fought him w;|rd, phUosopljer fell it s^ongly. , It was 
that an elderly gentleman .s^ndJhis not a time for words ofieted his 
daughter had arrived itf; services in a fe'Wsinceffe' ones, 

the preceding evening, lies rjjiiferably ill here/ 

to some distant country/sind that the said the govertfuuie. ‘ If he could 
father had been suddenly ‘ in be moved to our house/ said her 

Ifee night with a dangeroW i^^rder, mniSter.^ — He had a spare bed frir a 
iyhich the ])eopIe of the irm» 'where friend, and there was a garret room' 
lodged leared would prove mor- unoccupied, next to the governauto’s. 
that she had been sent for, as ft was contrived accordingly. Tl)e 
hasfdng some knowledge in medicine, scruples of the stfanger, who cjfuld 
ipre ^Sliajrc surgeon being then ab- look scruples, titough he conldfnot 
and that jt was tiuly piteous to spealj^ thqrn, were overcome, andylic 
see the good old rnan, wdio. seemed i baslifuf^luctance of his daujmtor 
hot much alilicted by his own AliJ'-igay^tvay to her belief of its ixse to 
tress, as by that which it caused to Ris j hei father. ' The sick man was wrap- 
dannrhter. Her master laid aside the peo^in blankets, and carried across 
volume in his hand* and broke off the street to the English gentleman’s, 
tlje chain of ideas, it had inspired. The old w^oman helped his dauglUer 
His ui^ht gown was exchanged for a to nurse him there. The surgeon, 
coat, a|id he folio vved his goveVnante who arrived soon after, proscribed a 
jto .the sick man’s apartment. little, and nature did much for him : 

’-f was the liest in the little inn in a week he was able to thank his 
vHier^ they . lay, but a paltrv one not- benefactor. 

\yiHhv4tnndmg. Mr. — y- w^soblig- By that time his host had learned 
ed ]to stoop as he entered it. i It waS; the name and character of bis guest, 
doored With eartli, and abfpte were He was a protestant clergyman, of 
the joists, 'not plasterodr^aud ^hung Switiwirlawd, called La Hoc he, a wi- 
with cobwebs. — On a .flolk beJj^^iLfdower, who had lately buried his wife, 
one end, lay the old niaif fe came #01 after a long and lingenni; illness, f>r 
visit ; at the loot of it sht his dau^-jviihicii travcilitig had been pres{>rjl>- 
ter. She was dressed .’: in, a clesui^d ; and ’ was now rctuiming homo, 
U'liite. bed-gown; her dirk lo^j after an ineffectual and mrlanchulv 
i ung loosely over it bent for- 1 journey, with his only child, the 

ward, watching the lahi^^id looks of daughter we have mentioned, 
her l^her. ♦Mr. and his He was a devout man, bocamo 

hoji^W^r had stood moments his profession. Ho possessed dovo- 
in^th^'r^n without the tady'S being [tion in iw waVmthj but with none 
^lensibtepf their entering it —* Ma- of its a&rky ; 1 mean that asperity 
detnpkelle.f" Vvoman at whi^Jh’dpifri called devout, sometimes 

l^st, .in'k;ibft .turned, and . Mr. — : , tiiou ifli ho 

in &U w^d^Votibn, nevanpiarrcllcd with 

worldl— ft k k governantc joined 

■ with sM’'fkrcek(?-j the daughter in the 

ed a 'nr^Angiijrj prayerflhViji^' .thanksgivings, which 

iaimdVr^ for ^ she 

fim, • and i l«f * 0 'ItiO ' ^tle ceitekdfe^ todf' the phrase <»1' thii 

poi^ufifribsis^ 
time 

crossed thanks- 
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giviDjrs— ‘My iTidstPi,- said tlio old not yet ro-e&lablishcd cnoUi^h to talk 
woiiidii, ^ aids » ho not a Christian ; ir[uch, — you luubt tajcc caro ol youi 
but h( lUl e best ol iiiibohcvcfb/ — - hejilth, and luitlier btud> nor pread’ 
Noi iLin ip»l^ PXflaiincd made- fotUome tunc I h we ht< n thinking 
inoi-^iHe hd I'icho, ‘yet lu sa\cd ov(\a rt!^h^ie,thu stiuck luo to-dnv , 
11 )^ hlld ' IJciVrn bh ss him lui it, iivhoii^yoU tnentiomd >onj uinudrd 
1 would he woro^'a » Christiard — depafturo^ I never w is m Nwit/ci 
ihcio H a piidc ill hum a a know- lanetf 1 have a gi eat mind to uc mi- 
le dge nw (hdd/ Slid Iki falhoi, pony yplir daiifthtii aad \ ) unto tha., 
\\ iu( li olte a hliiids me a 1(» the sub- umatr} ~I w ill help t > 1 ike c it of 
I itii tiuth td revelation, lie ate o])- vou ley the road ; ha, i I v\,i^ ^our 
])(>''( IS oi Chrjstiinit) iro louml iirst pliysician I liedel ni\‘«( 11 icspoa- 
ait\ng nun ol villaoii livt', as wrll sihk feu 'yoai cue ’ hi Jtoe he *■ 
Jtnoag those ot dissip litd and li- mc glistened a< the proposal, hi 
le /lious rimtacteis ]\ otmtnm ^ daue>*ht(r was called in and told oi it 
I lK\< known the latter te easil} Mit w«s equally pic I'-f ei with h \ U- 
coiw< ite d to the* true' tilth tUn ^^tae the i , foi tin y rcjfll) love'd the* 1 uid- 
ionnti , hi i wibt the lumo oi pa*- ;i(/n.Ie^td ^-imt ptrha|)s the le-^-s foi his mh- 
is mote easil) dissipated, tliai^ the ]elflii) , at leabt taat e'noiMiistt m e 
nist ol ialse thcciry and delusive spt . laiv 4 d a ort of pify with the u le- 

e id ition * ‘ But Ml ,* saie^ gird for him— Ihcir sqi I-s vveie not oi 

li *> duighter, ‘ ala*- ^ my faihei, ht a mould loi haishe r fttlin ^ ; iiiiutl 
slid! he a C hnstiaii beiore hi dies’ never dwelt m theMii 
— She Was interrupted by the duivil 'l'»»cy tiavelleei bj short st»irs; 
ot tih laridloiel — ho took her hand’foi th<» philo opu i wi as gojd as 
with an an oi kiaeinC'i^— she elrcvv it his vvoid in taknig Cure that the old 
awav fioia Inin in silence-, tlncw man s\ioulel ne)t bi latigued The 
clown hfr 4ves to the gtound, and part) hui tnn to Ih» util accjiamted 
hit the room — ‘ f have been thank- with o'’ another, and tlieir fri mi- 
ni » (lod Slid the /ood Li Ren he* ship iv as vi^nased by aeeju intim.e. 
‘lor in\ recovery — *TIut is iioht, Iw Jiloclte. louiid a degreool ^'mpli- 
nph d Ins landloiel— ‘I would not e t) and llgr utle ness m his eoinjii- 
wish (oatinufd Ihe old mni he»i-luim whiHi is not alwajs an ii m d to 
titnijl) ‘ to think olhe rwise ; did ’ the* chaiae Ur ol i leiiiud oi \ wise^ 
not Ifiole up with jiratuuih to tint ii'an Ills daughtei who wa^pie- 
Being, I •eiiould hard} be* satisiieel piu d to he afiaidot him, w is t(|u illy 
wnfi my i<tover>, as a < ontniualion unehieived.— 
ol lilt*, whied) It liny hi is not i ic d t>u his pait, lie was^harmrd with 
jrood \|is» J nny live to wnh the sotiely the' irooel cki 'Tvnnii 
I hiddifd, lliat von had left me to and hi*#lovt ly dni,^liler Ht i »uml 
di sn, instead of ktuclly iclieviiig in them the guiJek‘is inaOiKi oi the 

nu (he i Lisped Mr, hand) ;karhc st times, t/iuTi iheeultur^ and 

l>iit when 1 look upon this renovated a< compliblinieat ol the nm*‘t iciimd 
li in ^ as the gift of the Almnjhly, I emes. Every better feeling, v'varm 
he I i jar different Hontuneiit — ^ni) and viviei; every ungfntk one, rtw 
lie i*t dll ites with grtititiitflti and love pressed or oveieome He was mt 
it IS prepared foj* iknng his addicied to love , but he Itit hnnsell 
Will ne)t IS a doty btllj p)ea»ure, happy in being the* fiimid ot nuele- 
«ind legards every (liilHftof It, not moiaellc l-a Kewhe and bometiine's 
will) elisapprpbanolir he) envied hei latliei the possession ot 

— ‘ You say Nghtf re- such a child 

plied the philosopher *, * are After a jouiuey of eleven dayethi'y 
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arrived at the l^a Rocl^^^ the Bound t he explained their mcaii- 

It was sit!iatq4.1;^^.;0^ vy^ ing to his guest. 'That is the sig- 

Jeys of the whpre naJ/. said ho, ‘ for our evening exer- 

Nature seems to rqpoi^, aiit w|re cisd V this is one ofjhfi^igltts of the 
in quiet, and has re- week in which my parishion- 

treat with mountains iniccOslihle, A ers .are wont to iom in it; a little 
stream, that spent its fiirf'ih .thfe^ilfe rustic saloon aprviS for the chapel of 
above, ran in front of the hqf^j ahd our famrly, and such of the good poo- 
a broken waterfall was pie aa^re with us; if ypij choose ra- 

the wood; that covered its w4p ; be- therto walk out, I^iflfurnish you with 
low, it, circled round a tufted ^)lain, an attendant ; or here are a few old 
and formed a lake in front of a vil- books, that may afford you some en- 
la^rqt at the end of which appeared tertainment within.’ — *Bynome;«s/ 
the spire of La Roche’s church, ris- answered the pliilosopher ; / 1 ^viJl 
ing above a clump of beeches. attend ma’moiselle at h^r devoti 

Mr. ^ enjoyed the beauty of ' She jsjjjy organist,' said La Ro< 

the scene; hut, to his companions, it ' om^igjibourhood :fe the coup, 
recalled tlie memory of a vv ife* add mdficar mechanism ; and I.haj/ 
parent they had lost. The old man’s sm^ organ fitted up the j^urj 

.sorrow uas silent : his daughter sob- of assisting. ' Ti 
bed and wept. Her father took her additional lOTiidqment/ JfapHud 
hand, kissed it- twice, pressed it to other ; and ithey 
his bos<nn, threw up his eyes to hea-s room together. At-the qo4 
veil ; an<l, having wiped off a tear, organ mentioned by Rocne ; be- 
tlmt was ^iist about to drop from fore it, was a curtain, which his 
each, began to point out to his guc.st daughter drew aside ; and, placing 
some of th(? most ^fik^ng objects hOrself ona seat within, and drawing 
which thb prospect afforded. The the curtain close, so as to save 
plnJof^opImr interpreted all thft ? and her the awkwardness of an exliibi- 
iic co0ii| ,|)Ut slightly #Cifnsure the tion, began a voluntary, bolemn and 
cre^>d which it arose. 4 , beautiful in the highest degree. Mr. 

Tbc^'bad not been lonp arrived, was no musician; but he was 

when a number of La Roche’s .pa- not altogollier insensible to music, 
rishibnefs, who had heard of his r^fthis fastened on his mind more 
turn, came to tlie house to see.ai<fi strongly* from its beauty ]K»lng iinex- 
wclcorne him. The , honest folk h j pected. The soreimi prelude intro- 
werc awkward, but Jincerfe, in their dneed .a hymn, in which such of the 
professions oJ* regard* ThOy made audience as could sing immediately 
some attempts at condjalence-t it was joined ; the words were mostly tak- 
too delicate for their .hibdH%;‘ but en froni holy writ: it qpoke the prai- 
Ljst took ii;i«^ |food paVt. ‘ It aes of GodJ and his cfare of good 
God^ and they men, ^ Something wa8^4j!j^d of the 

saw he. had with deati p? the just, of as die in 

have the;]yBrdi The organ was touched 
done so muc^ words, with hand .le^s firm ; it paused^. 

It was nbwVefqh^/^nd the gbod c^as^/r and this sobbing of ma’mdi^ 
peasants wore akint tb depart, when seJli Ia, Roche was heard in its 
clock Was heiivd strike seVenr gave a sign for 

and the hour was fojidwed by a to 

ficuiai chime. The, country folks; pray. He at first; 

had oonie to voice faltered as he spoke ; 

qwi]#ed theitl^^ was in his words, and 
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Ills warmth overcame liis embarrass- fldctioii, so lift'; me above the world, 
meiit. lie addressed a Being wltom i\>an, I know, is but a worm ; vet, 
b(* l(>v<*d, aiv^ he spoke for those he niethijiks, I am then allied to God !' 
lo\ed. Ills puiiv'-iuoiiers catched the It \^7uld liave been mimmaii in onr 
ardour of the good old miin; ev<-n .pltilo^opher . to h.i\e clouded, t*\en 
the phdos(>])lier 1*^ hi nisei I' moved, j w ith a doubt, tlie sun^luue of his 
and forgot for a inomenl io think whyjhelic^. 

lie ^.ll(luhi not. | It was witli regret he h fi a Micie- 

' La Koeiie's religion was tliat ofjly, in which he found linijs« l| -n uap- 
smitimmil, not theory ; ami his g!i(‘stip\ ; l^ut he settled with I, a Boehe 
was averse from disputation; tlieir and his daughter a plan ol' con 
discourse, tlioridlirt', did n(»t h'ad to spomhuice ; and they look Ins pi ^ 
cpH'siions (■oncerniiig tlie h(;hef of inise, that, if ever he came vviilnu 
eille. r; yet would the old man some- fift\ l(‘aufnes of tludr dwellimi. lu; 
times speak of his,, from the fulness' should travel those lil'ly h ague.-^ to \ i- 
of a heait impressed with’u.^ ^'»n*e, sil tiu'in. 

and wislniii; to spread tin* }jl<aisrrc‘| ,‘\l>out three years afti'r onr jilnlo- 
lie enjoyed in it. Th(‘ ideas of ms.sojdiei was on a visit at Geiu'v a. 'Llie 
God and Ids Saviour w ere so coftge-| promise he made to La Uo. In* and 
iii.d to his mind, that evi'iv (‘inotioiijlus daiii'hter, on his ilirnier mmi, w^s 
of il naturally aw ak(*d them. A pln-j recall(*d to Ids mind by tin* view of 
losiiplier might have calk'd him an , lhat range of mountain**, on a p.ul 
entlmsiasl ; hut if he possi'ssi'd the of winch lh(\v had idb n looked to- 
ibrvonr of ’enllmsiasis, In* was guilt- gether. TlK‘re was a re[)roach, too, 
l(*ss of their bigotry. ‘Our Fuliier, conv(*yed along with the nicolh'clion, 
wldcdi an in Hoav<*n !’ might the li»r Ins having 1‘ailed Io write to <*nhei 
good man say, for In* f('lt it; and all for several iTiontlis past. I'ln* truth 
mankind vveri' his brethren. w'as, th'it iiidolence was tin* habit 

‘Yon regri*t, my friend,’ sai<l lie most natura,! to him, from which he 

to Mr. , ‘wlieii mv tlaugiiter vva*- not I’asdv ronsi'd hv tin* claims 

ami 1 talk «tf the ('\<|Uisite pleasure of (•irresj-oinlence, either td' Ins 
derived ii<un music, y<ni regret vonr iVn'iids or vM' his enemies : wln'ii I be 
want of nnisical j»ovv<‘rs and musical latter drew their pens in controversy, 
h'elings ; it is a department of soul, th *v w<*re often unanswered, as well 
you say, w liicli Nature* has almost de- the forrnc'r. Win In*. wa*'liesj- 
uied yen, wliicb, from the elVecls yon jtating about visit to La J^ocho, 
se(* it liavo on others, you are sure which he w ished to ina|\e, hut found 
miisi be highly delightful. Why the elfurt rather too much lor Idiii, In* 
shouli! not tin? same thing be said oi' received a letter fown the old man, 
reiiiion rust me, feel it in tin* which had been hu’wardi'd to Iiim 
same way — an energy, an inspira- from Paris, wdiere be had tln*ii li\<‘d 
tiiin, which 1 would not lose kir all his residence. It contained a gentle 

tin* bli'ssiiigs of sense, or enjoyments complaint of Mr. V want of 

o!‘ the world ; yet, so far from lessen- jiunctuality, but an assurance ol‘ con- 
ing in\ relish of the pleasures of life, tinued gratitude for his llinner good 
meiliinks 1 feel it heighten them all. olHces; and, as a friend, whom the 
'i h() thought of receiving it from writer considered inf»^’r(3sted in his 
(iod, adds the blessing of sentiment family, it informed him of tlie ap- 
1o tliat of sensation in every good proaching nuj^tiaks of ma’moiselle La 
I'liin * I possess; .and, when calami- Roche, witJi a young man, a relation 
ties <\crtakc rne, and I have hadvmy if her own, and formerly a pupil of 
fjliare, it confers a dignity on my af-|her father’s, of the most amiable dis- 
VoL. II. Nos. 27 28. u 






positions, and respcJciabU; characldir. you know not iniid(*nioisfIlo, sir! — 
Altacliod Ironi their (‘iirlirst years, you never beheld a lovelier — ’‘i/i 
llie) had been sc])arated by his join- Roche !' exclaimed he, in reph. 
iiiL^ One of tlie subsidiary rcgin^mts ‘ Alas ! it was shi!^ ind(‘ed !’ 'De* 
iu the canton, then in the servi/e of ii])pearanee of suri)nse and £jnel‘ 
a fonMiOj ])o\ver. Tn this situation whicli his roimltn^aVic(‘ assumed, at- 
li(i iiad (lislinjrnished himself as funch tracted the ikm ic.(' ol‘ llu; peasant with 
tin' courage* and military skill, as for j whom he talked, fic <*am(‘ nj> eki- 

t he oihf*r endo^Mne^(s which he had|s(‘r to Mr, : '1 j)erceive, Mr, 

cnilnat.ed at borne. 'Phe term of his ! von were, ac<}uainted with madiniui- 
ser\ice was n(»\\ e\pirr'dj and they selle Ka I'oclnv’ — ‘Ac(juain1ed with 
expect(!d him tn return in a few weeks, I her ! — (lood God ’ -when — how — 
\vh(;n the obi man hoja'd, as he ev-i where did she <lie where is lu^ffa- 
jua'ssed it in ins letter, to join tlunrlthf*!* ‘ SIhj died, sir, <d‘ heart- 
Jiainls, and see them bapjiy hel'ore he! break, I helie*ve "Phe young ginftlo 
dic'd. iinan^,Vj w'honi she was soon to/iia\e 

Onr p!i!loso})her felt hims('lf^inj;e- 1 been married, was killed in a duel 
rc'led m this event, and determined | liy ‘ a French oflicer, Ids intimati* 
to sei; Ins r>ld friend and Ins daughter jcoufpanioii, and to whom, before their 
hajip) quarrel, he had often done tlu* great- 

Oil llic last day o(‘ hi> joiirnov Jest favours. lleiMVorthy father heaiH 
dilhrent accidtuils liad :‘'taHl(‘d hisiher (ieath, as lie has orteii lohl us, as 
jirogrv'ss : hi* was beinghted before | a Ghri.'-lian slionid ; he is even so 
ii<' pjachi'd the quarter ot whicJi La; composed, as to be now' in bis pulpit, 
Korhe residei). His giitd(\ howei* r. 'ready t(» di'liver a few <‘xhorlatioii‘^ to 
wa". wi II acquainted with t)i<‘ road ;lliis parishioners, as is the <*n,^lom wilh 
and he llmiid Jiimsell a{*laM'in virwins on sueh occasion*-. i'“oli(‘W' me. 
of <he lake, w liich I hn\e I a ’lore di'- 1 sir, and you sfiall hear Idm.' He 
scnheil, m tin* lu’iglihonrj’ood of’ Lajfollowed the man without answeriirj 
JL«c|ie’s ihvelliiig. A liglit gleainedi ^Phe church was dinil\ lighti’d.ev- 
oii tint vvaiiT, that .s(^emed/lo piocei’d ice[U m’ar ifu’ pulpit, wlu’icthe \(‘ii(’- 
f'rom the house: it lucAcd slowly |ral>]e La KocIhj wji: sealed His 
along, as he procei’ded iq) the sideofi/n .qile w'(»r(‘ now lifting np tic ir voi- 
tlie like, and at last h'* saw it gliui- cc^ m \\ jisalrn to that Ih’ing, wlmm 
mer througli llie trees, and stop at their jiastor had taught llieni ever to 
some di.stance from l.'< place where bless uinl revise. JiU Koclic sat. Ins 
lie tlieii was. ^ He siipjrosed it some figure bending gently forward, he- 
pi(‘ce of bridal iiuirrlment, and push- ey<’s half closed, lifted np in silent 
€mI on his horse, that he miglit lie a diwotion, A lainj), ])laced near Jnni, 
sjx’ctator of flic scene: hut lu’ w^* ^ a tlircw its light strongly on lii-^ head, 
good deal shocked, on approaching and marked tlu' shadowy lines of age 
the sj)ot, to find it proceed IVoin the across the paleness of his btowa tiiiu- 
tor<‘di of a person clothed in the dress ly covered with gray liairs, 
of an attendant on a funeral, and ac- The music coasixl ; J.a Rocln* sal 
conqianioi by sevi'ral otlmrs, who, for a moment, and Nature wrung a 
llki him, seemed to have been cm- few tears from him. His peopleuero 

pl< yed in the rites f-f sejinitiire, loud in their grief. Mr. was 

Air. — ' s making inquiry, , not less affected than tliey. La 

wl«. was tin person they Jiad been Roche arose; Father of mercies,* 
burying, OIK' '.ft hem, with an accent said he, forgive the.se tears: a.ssi^t 
more inouin’iil than is ronimon to thy servant to lift up his soul to thee: 
their .Tot^^-sion, answermi, ‘ Then to lift to thee the souls of thy people' 
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Mv IVii'iuls ! It is "ood so to do: al'atid dnalli, cm wlioso power wails all 
all M’usoiis it i>t^ood ; hut in tlie (iaysjlhat the iirsl enjoys, and in eonlein- 
of our dislress, what a ptivile^n' it is!|plation of whom <lisap|)enrs all that 
Well said 1 lie ^;uV<‘d hook, ‘‘ 'IVust ini tlu'- last can inlln'i !iir we are not 
th(‘ Lord’ at all times trust in the ^ as Amse, wdio du‘ without lh»pe; we 
iiord.” Wlien \^xrry other Mi])porti know that our Rerh emer li\ ' th ; that 
tails 11 *^, w lum the loinitains of world-’ we ^lall li\e with him wiili our 
ly <-om tort ar(' dried up, h't n^ then ' friends his servants, m th:u hif»j>d 
‘'e(‘k those living waiters, which flow ; land W'here soria>u is iinkiaiwn, and 
from the throne of (iod. It is onlv ; happiness is endh‘ss as it pi riect. 
Irom the heln f of the jrroodiu'ss and (lo, thin, inonrn not for me; 1 have 
Wisdom of a Siipreinii Ihdii^, ihaljiiot lost my child: hut a little wlule, 
onr calamilii's can h(‘ borne in tliat and we shall meet auaiii, never to ht' 
iSMiiner w Inch heconies a man. lln- jsepar;ited. Tint v(‘ are all mv clul- 
nuiii wisdom IS here of little use ;idieu. Wonhl ye, that I should i^riev e 
lor, in jU'oportion as it liestow^ com- witlionl comfort'' So live asshehv- 
iorts, it lepri'sses feelinL^, w illcmt je(h that w lum yonr death comelh, it 
wliicli we may c(‘ase to lie hurl h\imav hi' the ih'alli of llii' ri.chleous. 
<*a]amil\, Imt w(! shall also cea it* to|aiid yonr latter I'lid hi' like lieis' 


eujov hapjiiiKiss. I will not bid yon 
])e luserisihle, mv friend^ ; 1 cannot, 

J cannot il‘ I would.' 11 is tcais llou- 
ei{ afresh. ‘ I leel too much myseli', 
and I am m^t ashamed of my feck 
lUL^s : hill therid’ori* may 1 tin more 
wilhnilly hr. heard ; therefore havi' I 
j>rav‘<l God to Love me str<'nt;lli to 
sjieak to you : to dueci y^[\ to him. 
not With empiv wonh, hut with these 
liais: not irom spoculaliou. !)ul Irom e<! airaiii on Ins mini! 
e\])eri( ure, ihai \* lule 
snlfer. v-m m.iv know 


Sucdi wa.s the e vliortation ol‘ La 
Itoelie: his aiidi^'iice ;ui‘'Uereil it 
with their t'^ars. ^rhe o;o<:d old man 
drii'd n[> lus at the alt;ir of the Lord; 
liKs couiileiiance had lost its sadnes->, 
and assumed the irlow' of faith and 

Iio[)<*. Mr. liillowed iiim into 

the hoiVse. » 'I'he in^pnation of thi 


pnlpit VMS past ; at the si^hi oi‘ him, 
till' scenes thev had last met in rn^li- 
La I(r)che 

\ou see nil' ilueu Ills .mis round lus ni'ck, and 
mv coiisola-j v\ atered it |W itli Ills tc'ars. 'riie other 


IK, 11. ’ 'was eijiially allected. 'I'hey went to- 

' \'ou lieliold the mourner of iiis.oellu'r in silence into the pjirlour, 
only child, the last earthly stay and ! w her»* the ev^ nui;^ serv iee was wotit 
hles'sinirol' his declinini; years ’ Such. to Ik* performed, 'j'he curtains of 
a child too! It becomes not me tojthe orpi-an were opmi ; l^a Roche 
speak of virtues; vet it is hut ijrati-l started hack at the — ‘Oh! mv 
tuile lo mention t hem, Ix'causi' they j friend !’ said lit', and his tears bin-! 

were exeilrd toward myself. Not forth nuain. Mr. had iiov. 

m.iiiv (la\s jioo, you saw her youni^, recollected liimsc'lf; he stepjied i' *'- 
heamif;il. virtuous, and lui])])y : ye w^ard, and drew the curtains cIom - 
w !io are parents, will pidirt: oi my le- the old man wiped off his tears, an.i 
h'itv then; ye will judire of my takiiirr Ids friend’s hand, ‘ \ on '■o" 
aeliction now. But 1 look toward my w'oaknoss,’ said he, ‘ 'tis tlse 
lum who struck me ; T .see the hand weakness of humanity, hut my com- 
ol‘ a fatli(*r, amid tlie chasteriiiigs of fort is not tlierefore lost.' — ‘ 1 heard 
mv (fod. Oh ! could 1 make you you,’ said the other, ‘ lu the pnlpit ; 
feel what it is to yionr out the heart, I rojoice that such coii.solation i>. 
when It is pressed down with many yours.’ — ‘ It is, my friend,’ said he, 
.-orrovvs, to pour it out with confi-.‘and I trust 1 shall ever hold it fa-t ; 
deuce to him, in wdiose hands are lifciif there are any who doubt our iaith, 




lol think of wliat nnportaiifrc|seiit hirnsolf. Them wcro somo also 

rfliirioii is to calamity, and l()rl)ear to knocking clown a neiglilmnrinir sin- 
wfiikcji its ll)rce ; if they cannot re- Inc of one of the* Orsiiii family, v. ith 
store onr happirn^ss, lot tlicni not Ukc whom he was at w"a\, in order to put 
away the solace? of our alHictioti. Alexander s effigy in its j)iace. It is 
Mackenzie, possible; a man \v]^p.\nenv le*.-,,'^ ol' the^ 
^ world would *iiave condermied the 
adedatioji of those; bare- faced llatter- 


S ik On Human (jirmidnir. ors ; but Alexander seeine'd ]>h‘ase‘ei 

at the'ir /.(‘ai ; and turning to IJorgia, 
An alebouse'-keeper near Isling- his soti, said with a smile*, “ Vielexs. 
loll, who hael lemg livc;d at the sign ini fili, quani leve eliserimen, jiatibn- 
of the l‘>ench King, njmii the com- iurn inter ot slaluam.*’ “ You se‘e, lu} 
nn'iicie'ineul of the last war ])idle;d sou the small ddlorene:e Iietwc'en a 
elown hisold sign, and put npilial e>f iribbct anti a statue.” If tlu* gr<*at 
ilu* dueen e»f Hungary. Cnder the could be taught, any It'sson, thi.s might 
iulluenee oi' her rt'el face and gei^dyn'seTu* to^ttaieh them n[)e)n how weak 
sceptro. hej (‘.ontiiiued to sell ale. tdl a liuindation the'ir glory sijuiels : tlir 
she was no loiige‘r the iinourite; of as pd}){dar applause; is excited by w'hat 
ln> customers ; lu* (dvaiige*d Iwr tliero- seemis like* nn ril, it as epiickly eaiii- 
lore. some tiuu' ago, ll)r H’' King of ;de‘nm • what lias only Ihe appe'aramu* 
Jh-us^ia, wlio may probably he* chanu-ltd* midt. 

eel, 'n inrn. lea* tb< ne\\t "j-eat man. opulav ;lt>ry is a jierftTt ce’iqiKqie'; : 
tiuil .^l.all l/c ^et up ioi \uigar neiim-jlu*: io;e*rsmu,st toil, fe't'l every iiitpii- 
rahou. •e^ude^ indulge^ ovrr^ ^;a}»ric(; ; anei, 

In ibis manner the griail are* dealt jpeu'haji.s, al last, be, plU'd for tlieii 
out, one afier theotbor, le^ tiee gu'/ingi [lains. 'rrue* gkiry. on tin* other 
erovul. VVlion we have .sufficiejill» ! Iiand, reseunbles a woman eif sense*; 


woiith'red al one of (honi. h(Ms tak<*nllu*r admirers musi j»lay uei trie‘ks ; 
in. ainl another exhiliitcd m his the y teed no ,errat au\n t\ . for they 

who seddom htdtis his staliem Ions ;.ar»' mp*. in the e‘nd, of ht‘ing re waiel- 
for the limb an; e;ver plc;as((f 1 w itli va-|e;d lii juojioiiion te» ihei: merit 
riety. i \T hen Swifl useel to appe ar in pnfdu*. 

I must <>w'u 1 have, such an imiH- Tie; gfiiera.lly Irj 1 tin* moh shomiuLr at 
ferom opinion eif tlu. vulgar, thn 1 , lu'^ tiam. ‘‘Pox take* the.-,(‘ tool.,,' 
am ever h'd to susjr'e t that nu,'rit he* would ,'^ay, how mueJi joy imj? In 
which raises their shemt : at le'ast 1 all this bawling gite; luy lord-inayoi 
am certain to* fmei tiiou’ gre*at, and Wo have* se'eni llio^e* virtue's which 
sometimes good nun, whei lind .satks- ha\c*, AvluJe* living, rotne e! fre>m the; 
faction in such imclam itioiis, made public eye, gcin'rally tram^mitle'd to 
weu’se* by it; and liistorv bas to<j fre*- ])oste‘rity, as tlie triie'sl objec t- of ad- 
queiitly tangbl me. that the head nnration and jiraise. tie* 

which has grown this elay ghldy with character of tlie late; duke ed' ’darl 
tlio roar of the million, has the very liorough may one day be* s(*t u]>, e*ve‘ii 
ne xt been fixed upon a [>oie. abeivo that of hi.s nmre talkod-oi pr •- 

As Alexander VI, was entermg a d(;cessor; since an a.ssemblage ol al! 
hitle town in the m igliixnirlieKut of the mild and amiable virlm s are far 
ilenne wdiich }iad bcHUi jiisl evacuated superior to those vulgarly e alh‘d tiu- 
lot*' ehiemy, he perccivee! ilie toweis- great ones. I must bo pardoned fir 
im It bu<y in th * market-place* in pull- this slmrt tribute to the memory (»f a 
jiig eiovMi tVom a gibbet a figure man who, while living, would as much 
a’iiclj ' ,id be*eii designed te) rejire- detest to receive any thing that wore 
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! 1 k ap])(‘uniiicx i>l‘ Hattery, iis 1 should r,j! srcii ! no timo so iinjHntaiit a^ < ■ 
to ofltT it. owji ! airo. v(‘t iiuhorn, shail 

I know uf»i how to turn so into u witli woiuirr uiid upjilaus** !" 
snh|<:ct 01 n of tlifi beaten road of ooni- such music llie nni'ortant j)io; 
inon-placf*, excej)! by illustratinj; it, inoJres ibrward, bii-il:!,:.' aml.-w rfln. ’ 
ratii( 1 h\ lli(‘ aisistaiice ol' my me- and aptly cbrnpanai a i!i .. 

m()r\ iliaii jud^ine^t ;<i\nd, instead ol‘ slot in. 

makino; relli.'Ctions, by telliiiiT a j-tory. ; I^have lived to s*\' .'lo 

A ('liine^e, wlio had loiin tndird.' once had crowtis lialioonij .r r iiu . • 
th(‘ works of C(mfn(*iiis who knew wlnwever they wenl u!»o .‘..'if 
the cliaraoieis of Ibiirfeen Ihfiusand 'prais^'d by news-papers ami imtiia- 
words. and could rend a tireat jiari ol', zine' , those e(dioe< of tlie vniee td' 
1 ‘Vt.n book that eam<? into his win, , I the vniiiar, and >et. llnw li.ne ion/ 
once took it Into Ins iiead to travel jn- sunk intf> merited (disenriiv, wn’: 
to lvj!0]>e, and observ** (lie ensioms ‘-rare'* even an (*pilaj>h left to liati i. 
of :i people winch In litoiinlil n ;rA few a 'M rs airo tli'‘ lierrinu-ii'^lK 
verv nnicli irnerior cAen to ins own 'emjdoM'd all (irnli-^Mri'et * it was 
conntrynien. Ejmn ins arrived atA*»p*‘ colfer'-jioitM'. am! ‘in 

Amsterdam, his jiassion for •^‘tters • l>nrd«m of everv liall.id \Vew‘T»'io 
naturally led him to a !»ook eller’-^blraii np (jceaiis ol .uold I'rom the l>o{- 
: and^ a'^ he could spisdv a lit- lorn ol llie sea; wi' wme to suppl\ 
tie Dutch, he civilly asked the lH)ok-: all Europe with lierrinp> iip(»n oui 
sfdh'r oi' llio uork-^ of lli'‘ immortal ovmi terms. At pre-oni^ we Jiear no 
Xixofon. 'The hooksidler as'^ered ! more of all tliis We have, fished np 
him li<* had m-ver lif'iird tin* hook|v<‘rv little frnid that I <*an learn: n «• 
inentifunMl heforv '‘Alas!" cries do we furnish the \v«)rldv. nh In t- 
onr truAeiler, “to w Ijal purjiose, th('n. riuiTs,»ns was expected Let n*' wan 
has h« fastf'd to death, to ^oiin a re- hut a fmv \(‘ars lonirer, and a\( ‘'hail 
imwii wliiet: 'in. m*v('r tr'iveih'd he-. hud all onr (‘xpeclalions a heiniitT- 
Aond tlie pre' inets ol * dorn ^ tnlierv. (Molthinith 

If-' r* IS M ('( ;; i !*eom 


and no; moo "i ^ i - :i , ri'.: * in a t Jne ' 

hv'ii!'' I v-.tii e- 'Heat \\\^\ 

t'ii/' jn'an' m a !>< itv v*oroo« .o » 
oi‘j)ove' tli*’ (ie>«i'rn^ ol .! p-nne. wli,, 
vwaild t V i-iinnic:tliv b> subiect*'. 


I 

I. 1 Diido^itv hrtwern Mr. Anne 
SON and Dr. Svv u''i\ 


m^a\,'tin jr l>e*-l clothe.- iorSnndnvs j iPr. Swift. iSurely, Adiiisoii. Ibr- 
1 ho puny pedant w iio Inids one nn-'tnne was exceedm^lyjK'iit ii))on 
di ioveied <pia!il\ in the polype, or ' mfr tin* fool (a hnnionr her ladyship 
des{ ribe^* an nnin*e(h‘d process in tlienas u'e!) as most otlier ladies of \er) 
sk' i"io*} (ff a mole : and whose niind,|crreat <jual!ty, is freipiently in) wlicn 
Ji'M i ; mixToscopi'. perceives nnmrej she made, yon a rninisier of .-tale, and 
oni\ in detail; the rliyiner, who makes | me a divine ! 

M!)') :! V rsi--:, and paints to our nna-j Addison. I must confess we were 
■ Mtiori, wiien hc sliould oiily .spc*ak I hotli of us out of our elements. Tbit 
to o,.i iiearts ; all equally lancy them-jyou do not mean to iiisiiiuaie, that, if 
vf.w Avalking forward to inimorlali- our destinies had Ik^cu reversed, ah 
n . aim ei sue the crowd behind them,wouhl have been ritriit I 
to look on. The crowd takes them Swift. Y(\s, I do. — You would 
a» their Avord. Patriot, pliilosoplier. hav(j made an excelletit bisliop, and 
am! puet, are shouted in their train. I should liavv; jfoverned Ureal lb*i- 
“ Where wiis there ever so much nie-dain us 1 did Ireland, with an abt)fi- 
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Into s\v:iy, while I talked of nothing 
bill lib property, and so forth. 

Afidison, You governed the mol) 
f»r Iroland ; but I never heard that 
\<ui ^(uenM'd the kingdom. A fia- 
iioM ;iim1 a mob are different things. 

Sh'JL Aye, so you fellows that 
luivo no orniiis for j)olitic.s may ^up- 
j)o-o. Eut there are times when, by 
piiliiiig iiiinseir at tlie head of the 
mol), an able man may gel to the 
le ad of the natir)ii. Nay, there are 
times when tli<‘ nation itstdf is a mob, 
and may be treated as such by a 
sivilliil obs(;rver. 

Addison. 1 do not deny the triilli 
of your axiom : but is tliere no dan- 
ger iliaf, from the vicissitud(»s of nn- 
man allairs, the lavonrite of the mob, 
rnild b(‘ mobbed in his turn ? 
k^iirif'f Sometimes there may;' 
l)iit I risked it, and it answered rnyj 
])tirpose. A^k the lord-1 ieut(Miants, I 
n ho n(M*e forced to pay court to me 
ins'.ead of my courting tliem, whe-! 
ther (liey did not feel my superiority, f 
And j 1‘ 1 coiihl make myself Ss> con- 
snler;ible when I was oi ly .*• dirty 
icaiJ of St. Patrick's, without a seat 
ui either hous<; of parliament, what' 
shraihl I liavr? done if fortune liad' 
])I:!ce(i me in England, nrii^icnmher- 
ed with a gown, and in a situation to’ 
make .nyself heard in the liouse oO 
lords or of commons ? | 

Andisoti. Von would doubt Uss; 
have done \erY marvelious acts ; pc'r- 
haps you might have tlum been as 
zealous a whig as lord W harton hini- 
sidf: or, if the whigs had offended; 
the f Utesman, as they nnhappily did 
ilic' doctor, who knows but you might 
have brought in the Pretender I J*ray 
i('t me ask you one question, between 
you and mo: If you had been first 
ister undei that prince, would 
have tolerated the Prote^^tant re- 
tgion. or not ? 

Strifi. Tla ! Mr. Secretary, a*” 
you nitty upon me ? Do you tliink, 
liecaii.'^e Suiifi-'rland took a fancy to 
»i'ial;« you a L'reat man iu the state, 


that he could also make you as great 
in wit as nature made me ? No, no : 
wit is like grace, it must come from 
above. You can ik» more get that 
from the king, than iny lords the bi- 
shops can the other. , And th< T 
will own you bair some, yet helieve 
me, my friend, it was no matcii for 
mine. 1 ilnnk yon have not vanily 
i'noiigh to j)ret(‘nd to a competition 
with me. 

Addi.son. J have been often told 
by iny friends that I was rather too 
j modest : so. if you jilease, T will not 
decide this dispute for myself, Imt re- 
fer it to Mercury, the god of w it, 
wJio hapijiens just now to he coming 
this way, with a soul In? has newly 
bronaht to the shades. 

Had, divine Hermes ! A quest ion 
of preced(‘nc(‘ in the class of wit and 
humour. ov(m which you preside, hav- 
ing arisen betwi^eii me and rny coun- 
tr}man. Dr. Swift, we heg leave — 
Mcrntn/, Dr. Swift, I rejoice to 
see yon. — How does my f)ld lad ? 
How do(‘S jionest Lemuel (lullivcT ? 
Have yon Ix’cm in Lil]i|nii latcdy, or 
ill lh(' Plying Island, or with a our 
gofxl nurse Ciinndalclilch Pray. 
wIkmi did von eat a cin^Nt with Lord 
P(‘ter ? Is .lack as mad si I! as ('Vijr ? 

1 %c’ar the j)oor Icilow j almost got 
well by more .cemle ns«ige. 11 he 
had ])n1 inor(‘ fooii h(‘ would he as 
much in his senses as hrr>ther Mar- 
tin himsHf. Put Martin, they 1(11 
in(‘, iias spawned a strang(‘ brood oi’ 
fellows, called Methodists, M(t.‘ivj- 
ans, llutcliinsonians, who are uitiddc r 
than Jack was in his worst dav.- It 
is a ])ity you are not alive again 
to be at tliorn : they would lx* excel- 
lent food for your tooth : and a sliarj) 
tooth it was, as ever was placed in 
the gum of a mortal ; ay. and a 
strong one loo. The hardest I’ood 
would not break it, and it could jiierc.e 
the thickest skulls. Indeed it was 
like one of Cerberus's teeth : one 
should not have thought it belongef! 
to a man. Mr. .Addison, I heg your 
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));ir(l(>n, J >luuj]d have spoken u> you vytli a niasleri\ liaiid : but tlifp' \Aas 
scK)ii(‘r ; but 1 was so struck with the *aJl his powc^r ; and, if 1 atii to .speak 
siLdii of tlio doctor, tliaf 1 forgot for tis a god, a wortidess power Ji 
a time the respei^ts due to you. Vours is divine : it teiui.'^ to iiiipro\(‘ 

Sfrfff. Addison, 1 think our d is- and exalt human uaiuie 
pute i.s decided (Pefbre tlie judge has Sirift. Pray, goo(i Me'eiii\ (if I 
heard the cause. ^ iniay have leave to ‘-mn a woid |i>i mj- 

[flffisoH, 1 own It IS in your ta-|self,ydoyouthiiiktli;n mualeni wii'-of 
voLir, and 1 submit — l)ut — jno use to correct hunian nature ! Is 

Mvirurif, Do not bi! discouragi'd, | whipping of no use ti» mend naueliiy 
rnend Addison. Ajiollo perhajis : l)oys*? 

would have given a different judg-; Mircuri/. iMeri are not so patiejii 
meiii. I am a wn, and a rogue, audjof whijipiiig as hoys, and I seldoju 
a foe to aJJ dignity. Swift and I na-|hn\e known a rough saiiri.st mend 
turalit like one aiJOth(‘r : Jie w'or.<lups;iheiii Put I will allow tliat ton liau- 
nn* mf»re tlian Jupiter, and 1 honour olone souk.* good in that way, tiioie_di 
him more than ITorner ; hut yet, J not half so much as Addison did m 
assure you, I have a great valui* flir.liVs.* And now youareiieie. ii' IMnio 

you Sir Roger d(‘ Coverly ^ Will ,aiid Pros(‘rpiue would lake my ad- 

lloueycoinb. Will Wimhie, t lie conn-; vice, they should ilisposii ol -^ou bntU 
try geritlemaii ill the Fr(‘< liokiiT, and ■ ui this manner: — Wlieii anv ji« ro 
twenty more characters, drawn with'coines hilhei from lartli, who wants 
I he finest strokes oi' natural wit an(i|t(>he humbled, (a^ nlo^l heroes tin.) 
liumoui j!i y<)nr excidlent writings, jtbey should -^et Swill upon him to 
seat you vt rv iiigh in the class of tny I bring him down. TIk* same i^o-id 
authors, though not ijuite so high as | office lie may freipieiitl} doioa .sami 
(lie dean fif St. Patricks, Perhaps I swolii n too much with the wind ol‘ 
you ihiL'lii }ia\e come nearer to liirii, .'sjuritnal pride, or to a pliiloMJpin r. 
if' lli“ d( ceiK y of \(nir nature and v am of his w imJoui and viitis . lie 
calllloie^nes^ of ^(riir |[u!ii!nt‘nt womd 'tdl sooi^show the first that Ik‘ c.iie 
Jui\e '/iveii yon (<:i’.e. iJnt il nt tl-e not he holy witiiout being jiUiiil.h* : 
force and ^jmit ol' hi^ wit iie ha-^ the and the last, that wnth all his boa*'!(*d 
adt am.i'ie. now much doe^ he M**ld morality, Mie is but a lulier kind of 
to toll in all tiie judit** ainl en*eant Yahoo. I would also iiavi^ him appiy 
rrac?'^ : iii the hue loiiv he*^ o} deli- his aiiticosiiie.tic waish to the p.unied 
can* sentiment: in lievelopini* liie (ace of feinah' vanity, and iii- rod, 
.s'crel .sprinir-^ of the son): in s},(>v\- which draws blood at every '>tr«jke, 
Jim all the mild lights and shades ol a to tne liard hack of i<‘i)y nr 

charact'T ; in iJiarking distine.liv e\'e-i]><‘tulani wit. Ihit you, Mr. Addison, 
ly hue. and mery soft gradation ofi should Ixi employed to comliirt and 
lint- V. Inch would oscaiie the coin-.' raise tlie spirits of those W'hose gooii 
mon e\e! WIio ever fiainted like and noble souls are dejected with a 
vou the heautiful parts of human mi- sense ol some infirmities in their na- 
ture. and l>rought them out from uii-:tiire,. To them you should hold your 
derthe shade* iweii of the greatest j fair and charitable mirror, w hich 
siiDfiheity, or the most ridiculous would bring to their sight all their 
weakne^^Ncs . so that we are forced ! hidden perfections, cast over the rest 
to admire, and feel that we venerate, la soflmiiiig shade, and put them in a 

evmi while we are laughing? Swift,' temper fit for Kiysiuni. Adi(*:j ! 

<-ould do nothing that approaches to ! 1 niusi now return to my business 
ilii*-*. lie could draw an ill face|abt»ve. 

verv wt'lL or caricature a good one’ fhalogtfts uj the Dead 
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Th( JTiH of Sricncf'. to 1 lie mountain washy acrati*, cal 
A Visio?i, the of Languages. Jt was Kept 

by a woman of a pensive and tliounhl- 
lii that season of llie year wdten fill appeariinci*, vvluiijie lips wiwt' con- 
i))c ‘'eri rnt) of the sky, the various tinually movintr, as tliooirh she r('- 
liiiiis \\ln<‘li eo\er the ground, the peated something t^) herself. Her 
(h rol'HUMl foliage of the trees, and name was Miiun^y. On eiiu riiifr 
aii tlie sweet, Imt fading gracci' of.this first enclosiini, 1 was stnnned 
iii^pinng autumn, open the mind tojwitli a confused murmur of janiiuT 
1) ne\olenc(‘, and dispose it for con- j voices, and dissonant sounds ; which 
tJMuplaiHm, I was wandering *ui a incr(‘ased ujioii me, to such a deLOt*e, 
heaiuiful and romantic country, lill ihat I was utterly <‘'On founded, ami 
curiosity hegan to give way to w •‘ari-! could compare llu* n»)is(* to notiiing 
ness; and I sal me ilowii on tlie i hut the confusion of tongues at Dahel. 
fragment ol‘ a rock o\ergiown withj'rhn road was also rough and stmi} ; 
nios^, wlieie the rustling of the fall- j and reiideied more difliciill hv lie.ijis 
iug le.ives, ihe dasliing of watfws, ! of riihhiili continnally tnmiilefl dow ii 
and tlu' t-iiiii ol‘ the, distant cvtw'from the higluT parts of t he rnonn- 
sfnillied m\ mind into the most ]>er-| tain and broken ruins of anciimt 
feet iriimjiiillity, and sh'i'p iiiseiisihlv | hiiihlings, which the, travellers wane 
slo|r upon me, as I was indnigiug th<‘ ! obliged to ciiinl) over at every stf‘]> ; 
agr(a‘ai)h‘ reteries wliich llie olijects! insomm-ii that many, disgustml wiili 
around me natur.dlv inspiied. jso rough a hc^Miuimg, turned hack, 

I i nniediut('l\ louiid inssolfin a j and atlem[>ted llic monntaiii no more ; 
\asl t • K’lidc'd jilain, m lh ■ niiddh* of while oiliers, liaviiig conquered this 
w ni/h aiosi' a mountain higlier than dilhenhy. iiad no splnm to a^ccaid 
I h <d iiidori' ant conc<*ption of. It farllier, and siilmg down on siane 
co\ered with a mullitinh* of peo- ; fragment of ilm inhhisii, liarangued 
]h cMfily yoiitli ; many oi ulionrtlie multitude h dow wiiiithe griaitest 
;• (ss( J forwards willi llii’t liveiiest ' maiks of importance and seif-com- 
\pi(ss;on of ardou! in their counte- ! j)Ja<‘enc\ . 
nance, lliongli the way was in man}; Aiioni half \\i>\ up tin* hill, T oh- 
pl.u es steep and dilFicult. 1 ^hsened, . ser,vod ou rat h .> 1 ( 1 ; tiie j«.tih a tiin k 
that those who lead hut pist ht'gim ic* I'on'si c,o\erv'd witli (ontinual Iolis, 
fdimh lh<‘ lull thought th( inselves no and cm out intt* lahv nntlis, cross 
far from th.e tf»p ; hut as they pn - all'’}", and seijx iitim wadv^. entan- 
ceeded, new’ hills were continually ' gh'd with thorns and hnars. Tins 
rising to their ^iJ•w^ and the smnmit.was calk'd tlie wood t.l' juror ; and I 
of the higlu'st tliey could hokire d.i^^-iheard the \oic(\s of man} who were 
cern semued hut the fool of another, tost np and dow n in n, calling to <M!(i 
till tiio mountain at ]cngt!i appearet. anoiher, and ondeavonniio in vain to 
to lose itself in the clouds. As 1 .extricate themsi hes. 'i'h(‘ tret*'^ in 
was gazing on these things with; many places shot liioir bonglis cuer 
a^toMihdimcnl, my good genius siid- tlio path, and a thick mist olten rest- 
(l-nly appeared ; The mountain he- ed on it; }et never so nmcii l>ul 
f»rf thee, said Im, is the Hill of Sc.i- that it was disccrnihle by tiie iigln 
' nc-\ On the top is the fenijde of which beamed from the connK'uance 
'r uih, whose liead is above ihejof Truth. 

clouds, j.iid a veil of pure light covers’ In the pleasantest part of tin* ii-onn- 
her fa. " Observe the progress of lain were jdaced the bowers of tin* 
her votaries; ht silent and attentive, i Muses, whose office it was to clieor 
i saw tliat the only regular ajipioach' the spirits of the travellers, and ni- 
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courai][o tlicir fainting fstcjis with Indei'd there were few wlio 

s()Hi»s IVoiii thei-r divine liarp^-. Not ascended the hill with eijiiaJ and nii-# 
lar Iroin were the fndds of Fir- interrupted steadiness: for, he^ule 

li ni. Idled >\iih*a variety of wild the difficulties of the w a\ . tlie\ wer(‘ 
liow ers sjiringinir up in the greatest i continually solicited to tinn asnie hv 
hi\ni lanre, of richer scents and ! a numerous crowd (d' A ppi til < s, I 
hiiirliter cidonrs ihlhi 1 * had (d»ser\e(l 'sioiis,.and Pleasure.-, imnortii- 

in any other climate. And neai |nity,*whcn they had onte i ninpiuMl 
them was the darlv v\alk <d' Allegory, i with, they became h'^s and I- - aide 
*'(• artdinally shaded, that t!ie light at to resist; and thou^li tla \ oin n re- 
n!*on-day uas never strone'er than iiirne?! to the path, tin’ a-peni !'■< <11’ 
that <>r a hriiiht moon-shine. Tiu.'< the road were mf»re s('V( rel\ li lt, ilu* 
gi\e it a ])leasinglv romantic, air lorihili apjieared more .stei'j) and rmrL'ed, 
tliosr u ho delighted in contemplation. , the fruits wliicli were; wiinh'^mie' s.ik! 
'Jdn ])aliis and alleys uce perjilexed' r('fie'>hmg seemed har^li and id-la-l- 
wiih intricate' wimlniirs, and were ali .<‘( 1 , their sight greu dim, ;ind ihu- 
t'‘riiiinated Avith the slame of a f'(*t Inpp^'d at every lilih* olisirncr 
Giace, a \'irtne, or a iMo'^e. tnMil* 

Alh'r I had ol)M‘r\('d I’ne-i things. 1 J saw, with stune snrj)rlse, tlial llir 
I tnrned m\ ('\e touartE the nmlti- .Muses, whose hnsiiiess wn^ to cheer 
nde^ who weie climhiijg Im* -leep and enconra^i' thos<‘ w lio w('re tod- 
ascent, and o!)s('r\(‘d among^l them a iiig u]> ihe asent, would olien Mirr 
Aonlh oj' a li\el\ look, a [jn'p'ni’f e\e, nn tie* hovNors ('! ['iea‘-iii\'. and ac- 
and somei'iing li''ry ami irreijnlai injeompany tho-(' vv ho W“i ■ inliccd 
all ills motion^. His naiiie was|tiway at tin call «»!' llie Ih’.^Mon- ; 
(semn-. [!<• dart* d, like an (‘agle uj)jthe\ accomj)ani(‘<l liiem,howe\( r hi.i 
the monnrain, and leit hi< comj»a-'a liltlenva);, and alwav^ lorsordi them 
iiioii> ga/mg after liimwiihenv} aiid ’wdieii lhe\ lost sight ot’llie inlh "i’lie 
adimratnm : hut hi" inoiiK'ss was|t\ran(S then don!»l<‘d ihc'ir eh. .ins 
une(|n.i! and intorriirtv tl h\ a tiion- . upon the *Jmhappy canuvo, and h‘d 
sam! cMp’t »'(•- N\ lu i ;•i^•a^{•re w.rr- ilieni awa\, \wthonl re'^islancr t-tT'"' 
hh‘d m the \all'‘v lie niim'i* • m hei ''ells^d* Ignoranci . or Ih-' i'cim- 
t!;,iii \'v h<. n iVh]*- hf’clceici !•»- ol Aliser^f Amongst 1 li(‘ inminn > 

waiu- the pieeij'iC' h" \<*ntmed lo hh' seduci'rs, \v ho wer'‘ emh'avonn ig 
the tolteni'g edge. He d( lighU'd in to draw aw'ay the votfiri'’*- o! Tinth 
devnais an I iintru'd [>c.lh- . and made from the jiath of Science iliere w:,-^ 
mai:\ e\cnr-ions I'Min liie r.»ad. oim, so little lormidahle in iici a.ii- 
th.at f-ehier C'liijianmnN otien .peariincr*, and so lo'iiile and langnnl 

oci-'-o'ieocd (nm. I that 1 in her atlempls, iliat i should scr.rce- 

Jlie >in-c iK'hehi inij will) partiali- Ia lia\e taken notice of lier. hnl ior 
M : i>',’t ih'irh (dlen frowned, and tin* iiuinhers she had ii.iix'rceptihly 

tnrnetl r.-n.h her face A\ iiile (ic'nius lo.ided with her ehairis. InuohiK'.e 
aa.s wasting im strength 111 ; (li>r >.o she was called ) !ar from pro- 

e^centiic tiight^, 1 saw a j)erson of aiceediiig to open hostilities, did not 
\ci \ ddfertgil a}>pearance, named Ap-latteiii]it to turn tlieir li;ei oni oi ilic 
])iicatjon. Me crept along with a I pat ji, hut contented h(‘rs(ll Avith re- 
si(»w' ami unremitting pace, his e)0<itarding their progri'ss : and tlie pnr- 
fix(‘d on ih(‘ top of liic mountain, i)a-! post' siie could not lorce tliem to 
tientlv removing every stone that abandon, sIh' jiersiiad''d them lodelay. 
(►b.^trucled his way, till he saAV nio-^t Her touch had a poAver like; tiial ol tiic 
of tlio.se below him who had at first torpedo. aaIiicIi wither*‘d the streiijih 
derided his slow and toilsome pro- : of tlio.se wiio came v.itlun it' 'idiii- 
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ence. Her unhappy captives stjll inspire the sage at his meditation. I 
H^urned their faces towards the tern- mingle in the crowd of cities, and 
pie, and always ho^d to arrive l^erh ; bless ^. hermit in his cell. I have 
but the ground seemed to, from a tepiipti! in every heart that owns my 
beneath their feet, influence ; and to him that wishes 

themselves at the boUtiiih} :|^re they for me I am already present. Sci- 
suspected they had ence may raise ydS to eminence, but 

place. The placid serenltjr^'J.^dch I alone can guide you to felicity ! — 
at first appeared in their countenance, While the goddess was thus speaking, 
changed by degrees into u melan- I stretched out my arms towards her 
choly languor, which was tinged with with a vehemence which broke my 
deeper and deeper gloom, as they slumbers. The chill dews were fall- 
glided down the stream of Insignifi- ing around me, and the shades of 
cance ; a dark and sluggish water, evening stretched over the landscape, 
which is curled by no breeze, and I hastened homeward, and resigned 
enlivened by no murmur, till it falls the night to silence and meditation, 
into a dead sea, where startled pas- » Aikin^s Miscel. 

sengers are awakened by the shock, 
and the next moment buried in the ^ 

gulph of Oblivion. § 6. On the Love of Life. 

Of all the unhappy deserters from 

the paths of Science, none seemed Age, that lessens the enjoyment of 
less able to return than the followers life, increases our desire of living, 
of Indolence. The captives of Ap- Those dangers which, in the vigour 
petite and Passion could often seize of youth, we had learned to despise, 
the moment when their tyrants were assume new terrors as we grow old. 
languid or asleep to escape^ from their Our caution increasing as our years 
enchantment; but the dominion of increase, fear becomes at last the 
Indolence was constant and unro- prevailing passion of the mind ; and 
mitted, and seldom resisted, till re- the small remainder of life is taken 
sistance was in vain. up in useless efforts to keep off our 

After contemplating these things, end, or provide for a continued ex- 
I turned my eyes towards , #he top of istencc. 

the mountain, where, the Wr was al- Strange contradiction in our na- 
ways pure and exhilarating, the path turo, and to which even the wise are 
shaded with laurels and other ever- liable I If I should judge of that 
greens, and the effulgence which part of life which lies before me by 
beamed from the face of the goddess that which I have already seen, the 
seemed to shed a glory round h^r vo^ prospect is hideous. Experience tells 
taries. Happy, said I, are they who me, th^t my past enjoyments have 
are permitt^ to^asc^d the inoun- brought no real felicity; and sensa- 
tain !— but whije I wa§ pronouncing tion assures me, that those I have felt 
this exclamation ar- are stronger than those which are 

dour, I saw stah;^p;;jS^&e me a yet to come. * Yet experience and 
form of diviner a more sensaKba in vain persuade; hope, 

benign Ta^iisnt^f swdshe^ more tjjian cither, dresses 

me the chraht' ''inspect in fancied 

the mansions ! Wbat, S^meVl^appiness, in long pro- 

eaid !, does in the s^cti|0, stifl b^ons me to pursue ; 

lam foundi 1^4 ^ gamester, every 

1 ^, auid I iHuimiiate this mountain : increases my ar- 

teer the cottager at his toil, aiidTdbhiltlo contin^ the game. 
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Whence then 18 this increased love lows : “Great father of China, be- 
of life, which grows upon us with hold a wretch, now eighty-five years i 
our years ? whence 'comes it, that we old, who was shut up in a dungeon 
thus make greatdt efforts to preserve at , twenty-two. 1 was im- 

our existence, at a period when it be- prisdn^^^thb^^h a stranger to crime, 
comes scarce wortl^the keeping ? Is or wijbjp^ even confronted by 
it that nature, attentive to the pre- my , I have now lived in so- 

servation of mankind, increases our litude add darkness for more than fifty 
wishestolive, while she lessens our en- years, i^d am grown familiar with 
joyments ; and as she robs the senses distress. As yet, dazzled with the 
of every pleasure, equips Imagma- splendour of that sun to which you 
tion in the spoilg ? Life would be have restored me,» I have been wan- 
insupportable to an old man, who, dering the streets to find out some 
loaded with infirmities, feared death friend that would assist, or relievo, 
no more than when in the vigour of or remember me ; but my friends, iny 
manhood ; the numberless calamities family, and relations are all dead 
of decaying nature, and the con- and I am forgotten. Permit me then, 
sciousness of surviving every plea- O^CTiinvang, to wear out the wretched 
.sure, would at once induce him,«with remains of life in my^ former pri- 
his own hand, to terminate the scene son ; the walls of my dungeon are to 
of misery ; but happily the ^contempt me more pleasing than the most splen- 
of death forsakes him at a time when did palace ; I have not long to live, 
it could only be prejudicial ; and life and shall be unhappy except I spend 
acquires an imaginary value, in pro- the rest of my days where my youth 
portion as its real value is no more, was passed ; in that prison from 

Our attachment to every object whence you were pleased to release 
around us increases, in general, me.” • ^ 

from the length of our acquaintance The old man’s passion ibr coniine- 
with it. “ I would not choosd,” says ment is similar to that we all have 
a French philosopher, “ to see an old for life. W e arc habituated to the 
post pulled up, with which I had prison, we look round with discon- 
been long acquainted.” A mind tent, are displeased with the abode, 
long habituated to a certain set of cib- and yet tne length of our captivity 
jects, insensibly becomes fond of see- only increases our fondness for the 
ing them ; visits them from habit, cell. The trees we have planted, the 
and parts from them with reluctance : houses we have built, or the posterity 
from hence proceeds the avarice of we have begotten, all serve to bind us 
the old in every kind of possession ; closer to the earth, and embitter our 
they love the world and all that it pro- parting. Life sues the young like a 
duces; they love life and all its ad- new acquaintance; the companion, 
vantages ; not because it gives them as yet unexhausted, is at once in- 
pleasure, but because they have known structive and amusing ; its company 
it long. pleases, yet, for all this it is but little 

Chinvang the Chaste, amending regarded. To us, who are declined 
the throne of China, commanded that in years, Ufa i^pears like an old 
all who were unjustly detjoined inpri- friend; its je^ have been antici- 
son during the preceding reigns pated in former conversation ; it has 
should be set free. Among the num- no new story to make ua smile, no 
her who came to thank their deliver- new improvement with which to sur- 
er on this occasion^ there apji^^ed a prise, yet still wc love it ; destitute 
majestic old man, who, faUing|it the of every enjoyment, still we love it, 
emperor’s feet, addressed him as fol- husband the wasting treasure with 
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increasing frugality, and feci all Uiej sides of the valley were rough- 
^ poignancy of anguish in the fatal ened by small irregular thickets ; 
separation. and the whole scene had an air of 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, solitude and retirement, uncommon 
beautiful, sincere, brave, an English- in the neighbourhood of a populous 
man. He had a complete fortune of town. The Du^« of Bridgwater's 
his own, and the love of king canal crossed 4:he valley, high raised 
his master, which was equivalent to on a mound of earth, which preserv- 
riches. Life opened all her Irea- ed a level with the elevated ground 
surcs before him, and promised a long on each side. An arched road was 


succession of happiness. He £;amc, 
tasted of the entertainment, but was 
disgusted even at the beginning. 
He professed an aversion to living ; 
was tired of walking round the same 
circle ; had tried every enjoyment, 
and found them all ^row weaker at 
every repetition. If life ^n 
youth, so displeasing,’* cried he to 
himself, what will it appear when 
age comes on ? if it be at present in- 
different, sure it will then be execra- 
ble.” This thought embittered every 
reflection ; till at last, with all the se- 
renity of perverted reason, he ended 
the debate with a pistol ! Had this self- 
deluded mail been apprised, tiiat ex- 
istence grows more desirable to us 
the longer we exist, he would have 
then faced old age without Shrinking ; 
he would have boldly dared to live ; 
and served that society by his future 
assiduity, which he ba.sely tnjured by 
his desertion. Goidsmitk, 

§ 7. The Canal and the Brook. 

JhRcverie, 

A delightfully pleasant evening 
succeeding a sultry summer-day, in- 
vited me to take a solitary walk ; and, 
leaving the dust of the highway, 1 
fell into a path along a 

pleasant little watered by a 

small mea«;deriiig The mea^ 

dowgrouha^pn it4 , banks had been 
lately mown, a*»44jteliew grass was 
springing up With a lively verdure. 
The brook was hid in several places 
by the shrubs that grew on each side, 
and intermingled their branches. The 


carried under it beneath which the 
brook that ran along the valley was 
conveyed by a subterraneous passage. 
1 threw myself upon a green bank, 
shaded by a leafy thicket, and resting 
my bead upon my hand, after a wel- 
come iitdolence had overcome my 
senses, I saw, with the eyes of fancy, 
the following scene. 

The firm-built side of the aque- 
duct suddenly opened, and a gigan- 
tic form issued forth, which I soon 
discovered to be the Genius of the 
Canal. He was clad in a close gar- 
ment of russet hue. A mural crown, 
indented with battlements, surround- 
ed his brow. His naked feet were 
discoloured with clay. On his left 
shoulder he bore a huge pick-axe ; 
and in his right hand he held certain 
instruments, used in surveying and 
levelling. His looks were thoughtful, 
and his features harsh. The breach 
through which he proceeded instant- 
ly closed, and with a heavy tread he 
advanced into the valley. As he ap- 
proached the brook, the Deity of the 
Stream arose to meet him. He was 
habited in a light green mantle, and 
the clear drops fell from his dark hair, 
which was encircled with a wreath of 
water-lily, interwoven with sweet- 
scented flag;, an angling rod sup- 
ported his ste|w. The Genius of the 
Canal eyed him with a contemptuous 
look, and in a hoarse voice thus be- 
gan; 

** Hence, ignoble rill! with thy 
scanty tribute to thy lord the Mersey ; 
nor thus waste thy almost exhausted 
um ijp lingering windings along the 
vale.^ Feeble as thine aid is, it will 
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not be unacceptable to that master 
stream himself; ibr, as 1 lately cross- 
ed his channel, I perceived his sands 
loaded with stranded vessels. 1 saw, 
and pitied him, for undertaking a 
task to wliich h^i^iB unequal. But 
thou, whose languid Current is ob- 
scured by weeds, and interrupted by 
misshapen pebbles ; who losest thy- 
self in endless mazes, remote from 
any sound but thy own idle gurgling ; 
how canst thou support an existence 
so contemptible and useless ? For 
me, the noblest child of Art, who 
hol<l my unremitting course from hill 
to hill, over vales and /irers ; who 
pierce the solid rock for my passage, 
and connect unknown lands with dis- 
tant seas ; wherever 1 appear i am 
viewed with astonishment, and ex- 
ulting Commerce hails my waves. 
Behold my channel thronged with ca- 
pacious vessels for the conveyance of 
merchandise and splendid barges for 
the use and pleasure of travellers; 
my banks crowned with airy bridges 
and huge warehouses, and echoing 
with the busy sounds of industry ! 
Pay then the homage due from Sloth 
and Obscurity to Grandeur and Utili- 
ty.” 

“ I readily acknowledge,” replied 
the Deity of the Brook, in a modest 
accent, “ the superior magnificence 
and more extensive utility of which 
you so proudly boast ; yet in my 
humble walk, I am not void of a 
praise less shining, but not less solid 
than yours. The nymph of this 
peaceful valley, rendered more fertile 
and beautiful by my stream; the 
neighbouring sylvan deities, to whose 
pleasure I contribute ; will pay a 
grateful testimony to my merit. The 
windings of my course, which you 
so much blame, serve to diffuse over 
a greater extent of ground the re- 
freshment of my waters ; and the lov- 
ers of nature and the Muses, who are 
fond of straying on ray banks, are 
better pleased that the line of beauty 
marks my w^ay, than if, like yours, 
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it «vere directed in a straight, unva- 
ried line. They prize the irregular 
wildness with whicli I am decked, 
as the charms of beauteous simplici- 
ty. What you call the weeds which 
darken and ob&curc my waves, afford 
to the botanist a pleasino speculation 
of tlfe works of nature and the po- 
et and piainter 4hiiik the lustre of my 
stream greatly improved by glittering 
throuj^h them. The pebbles wliich 
diversify my bottom, and make these 
ripplings in my current, arc pleasing 
objects to the eye of taste ; and my 
simple murmurs are more melodious 
to the learned ear, than all the rude 
noises of your banks, or even the 
music that resounds from your state- 
ly barges. If the unfeeling sons of 
Wealth and Commerce judge of me 
by the mere standard of usefulness, 
1 may claim no undistinguished rank. 
While your waters, confined in deep 
channels, or lifted alx>ve the valleys, 
roll on, a useless burden to the fields, 
and only subservient to the drudgery 
of beatings, temporary merchandises, 
my stream will bestow^ unvarying fer- 
tility on the meadows, during the 
summers •of future affes. Yet I 
scorn to submit my honours to the 
decision of those whose hearts are 
^hut up t({ taste and sentiment : let 
me appeal to nobler judges. The 
philosopher and poet, by whose la- 
bours the human mind is elevated and 
refined, and opened to pleasures be- 
yond the conception #f vulgar souls, 
will acknowledge that the elegant de- 
ities who preside over simple and na- 
tural beauty, have inspired them with 
their charming and instructive ideas. 
The sweetest and most majestic bird 
that ever sung, has taken a pride in 
owning his affection to woods and 
streams ; and while the stupendous 
monuments of Roman grandeur, the 
columns which pierced the skies, and 
the aqueducts which poured their 
waves over mountains and vallies, are 
sunk in oblivion, the gently-winding 
Mincius still retains his tranquil ho- 
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nours. And when thy glories, proud 
GeniiiKS ! are lost and forgotten ; 
when the flood of commerce, which 
now supplies thy urn, is turned into 
another course, and has left thy 
channel dry and desolate ; the softly 
flowing Avon shall still murmur in 
song, and his banks receive th# ho- 
mage of all who are beloved by Phm- 
bus and the Muses.” 

AiJcirCs Sitisceh 


§ 8. The Story of a Disabled Sol- 
dier, 

No observation is /more common, 
and at the same lime more true, tbali, 
That one half of the world are igno- 
rant how the other half lives. The 
misfortunes of the great are held up 
to engage our attention ; are enlarg- 
ed upon in tones of declamation ; 
and the world is called upon to gaze 
at the noble suflerers : the great, un- 
der the pressure of calamity, arc con- 
scious of several others sympathizing 
with their distress ; and have at 
once the comfort of admiration and 
pity. • 

There is nothing magnanimous in 
bearing misfortunes with ^fortitude, 
when the whole world is looking on : 
men iu such circumstan'ccs will act 
bravely, even from motives of vanity ; 
but he who, in the vale of obscurity, 
can brave adversity ; who, without 
friends to enc%urage, acquaintances 
to pity, or even without hope to alle- 
viate his misfortunes, can behave 
with tranquillity and indiflerence, is 
truly great ; whether peasant or cour- 
tier, he deserves admiration, and 
should be held up tot our imitation 
and respect. 

While the slightest inconveniences 
of the great are magnifled into ca- 
lamities; while tl’^gedy mouths out 
their sufTerings in ail the strains of 
eloquence, the miseries of the poor 
afe entirely disregarded ; and yet 
some of the lower ranks of people 
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undergo more real hardships in one 
day, than those of a more exalted 
station suffer in their whole lives. It 
is inconceivable what difliculties the 
meanest of our common sailors and 
soldiers endure ^ildiout murmuring 
or regret ; wflliout passionately de- 
claiming against Providence, or call- 
ing their fellows to be gazers on their 
intrepidity. Every day is to them a 
day of misery, and yet they entertain 
their hard fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear 
an Ovid, a Cicero, or a Rabutin, 
complain of their misfortunes and 
hardships, ^yhose greatest calamity 
was thaf of being unable to visit a 
certain spot of earth, to which they 
had Ibolishly attached an idea of hap- 
piness ! Their distresses were plea- 
sures, compared to what many of tlie 
adventuring i^oor every day endure 
without murmuring. They ate, drank, 
and slept ; they had slaves to attend 
them ; and were sure of subsist- 
ence for life : while many of their 
fellow-creatures are obliged to Avan- 
der without a friend to comfort or 
assist them, and even without shelter 
from the severity of the season. 

I have been led into these reflec- 
tions from accidentally me^eting, some 
days ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew 
when a boy, dressed in a sailor’s 
jacket, and begging at one of the 
outlets of the town with a wooden 
leg. I knew him to have been ho- 
nest and industrious when in the 
country, and was curious to learn 
Avhat had reduced him to his present 
situation. Wher-efore, after having 
given him what I thought proper, I 
desired to know the history of his 
life and misfortunes, and the manner 
in which he was reduced to his pre- 
sent distress. The disabled soldier, 
for such he was, though dressed in a 
sailor’s habit, scratching his head, and 
leaning on his crutch, put himself 
into an attitude to comply with my 
requ^t, and gave me his history as 
follows ; 
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“ As for tny misfortunes, master, I 
canH pretend to have gone through 
any more than other folks ; for, ex- 
cept the loss of Ay limb, and my be- 
ing obliged to beg, I don’t know any 
reason, thank U<9^en, that I have to 
complain : there is BiH Tibbs, of our 
regiment, he has lost both his legs 
and an eye to boot ; but, thank Hea- 
veji, it is not so bad with me yet. 

“ I was born in Shropshire; my 
father was a labourer, and died when 
I was five years old; so I was put 
upon the parish. As he had been a 
wandering sort of a man, the parish- 
ioners were not able t(\ tell to what 
parish I belonged, or where 1 was 
born, so they sent me to another pa-j 
rish, and that parish sent mc^to a| 
third. I thought in my heart, theyj 
kept sending me about so long, that j 
they would not let me be born In 
any parish at all ; but at last, how- 
ever, they fixed me. I had some dis- 
position to be a scholar, and was re- 
solved, at least, to know my letters ; 
but the master of the workhouse put 
me to business as soon as I was able ! 
to handle a mallet ; and here 1 lived 
an easy kind of life for five years. I 
only wrought ten hours in the day, 
and had my meat and drink provid- 
ed (or my labour. It is true, I was 
not suffered to stir out of the house, 
for fear, as they said, I should run 
away ; but what of that, I had the 
liberty of the whole house, and the 
yard before the door, and that was 
enough for me. I was then bound 
out to a farmer, where I was up both] 
early and late ; but 1 ate and drank 
well, and liked my business well 
enough, till he died, when I was 
obliged to provide for myself ; so I 
was resolved to go seek my fortune. 
In this manner I went from town 
to town, worked when I could get 
employment, and starved when I 
could get none : when happening one 
day to go through a field belonging 
to a justice of the peace, I spied a 
hare crossing the path just before 
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me ; and I believe the devil put it 
in my head to fling my stick at it : — 
well, what will you have on’t? — I 
killed the hare, and was bringing it 
away, when the justice himself met 
me; he called me a poacher and a 
villain*; and collaring me, desired I 
woufd give an account of myself. I 
fell upon my knees, begged his wor- 
ship’s pardon, and began to give a 
full Account of all that 1 knew of iny 
breed, seed, and generation ; but, 
though I gave a very true account, 
the justice said I could give no ac- 
count ; so I was indicted at sessions, 
found guilty of being poor, and sent 
up to London to Newgate, in order 
to Ife transported as a vagabond. 

People may say this and that of 
being in jail, but, for my part, 1 found 
Newgate as agreeable a place as ever 
1 was in in all my life. 1 had my 
belly-full to cat and drink, and did 
no work at all. This kind of life 
was too good to last for ever ; so I 
was taken out of prison, after five 
monthk, pwt on board a ship, and sent 
off, w^ilh two hundred more, to the 
plantations. We had but an iiidif- 
ient passil^e, for being all confined 
in the hold, more than a hundred of 
our people died for want of sweet air ; 
and thos^ that remained were sickly 
enough, God knows. When we came 
ashore, we were sold to the ])lantcrs, 
and I was bound for seven years 
more. As I was no scholar, for I 
did not know my letters, I was oblige' 
cd to work among the negroes ; and 
1 served out my time, as in duty 
bound to do. 

“ When my time was expired, I 
worked my passage home, and glad 
I was to see old England agaio, be- 
cause I loved my country. I was 
afraid, however, that I should be in- 
dicted for a vagabond once more, so 
I did not much care to go down into 
the country, but kept about the town, 
and did little jobs when I could get 
them. 

“ I was very happy in this manner 
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for some time, till one evening, com- 
ing home from work, two men knock- 
ed me down, and then desired me to 
stand. They belonged to a press- 
gang : I was carried before the jus- 
tice, and, as I could give no account 
of myself, I had my choice ieft 
whether to go on board a mAn of 
war, or list for a soldier : I chose the 
latter ; and, in this post of a gentle- 
mun, I served two campaigns in Flan- 
ders was at the battles of Val and 
Fontenoy, and received but one 
wound, through the breast Imre ; but 
the doctor of our regiment soon made 
me well again. 

“When the peace came on 1 was 
discharged ; and, as 1 could * not 
work, because my wound was some- 
times troublesome, 1 listed for a land- 
man in the cast India company’s ser- 
vice. I have fought the French in 
six pitched battles ; and I verily be- 
lieve that, if I could read or write, 
our captain would have made me a 
corporal. But it was not my good 
fortune to have any promation, for I 
st)on fell sick, aftd so got leave to re- 
turn home again with forty pounds in 
my pocket. This was at fhe begin- 
ning of the present war, and I hoped 
to he set on shore, and to^ have the 
pleasure of spending ray money ; but 
the government wanted men, and so 
I was pressed for a sailor before evdr 
I could set foot on shore. 

“ The boatswain found me, as he 
said, an obstinsbie fellow, he swore 
he knew that I understood my busi- 
ness well, but that I shammed Abra- 
ham to be idle : but, God knows, I 
knew nothing of sea-business, and 
he beat me without considering what 
he was about. I had still, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was some 
comfort to me under every beating ; 
and the money I mi^bt have had to 
this day, but that oui: ship was takei^ 
by the French, and so I lost my mo- 
ney. 1 

“ Our crew was carried into Brest, 
and many of them died, because ] 
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they were not used to live in a jail ; 
but, for my part, it was nothing to 
me, for I was seasoned. One night, 
as I was asleep on the bed of boards, 
with a warm blanket about me, for 1 
always loved to li^ «well, I was awa- 
kened by the <)oats wain, who had a 
' dark lantern in his hand : * Jack,’ 
says he to me, ‘ will you knock out 
the French sentries’ brains V * I don’t 
care,’ says I, striving to keep myself 
awake, ‘ if I lend a hand.’ ‘ Then 
follow me,’ says he, ‘ and I hope we 
shall do business.’ So up I got, aiid 
tied my blanket, which was all the 
clothes I had, about my middle, and 
went with him to light the French- 
men. I hate the PVench, because 
they fare tall slaves, and wear wooden 
shoes. 

“ Though we had no arms, one 
Englishman is able to beat five French 
at any time ; so we went down to the 
door, where both the sentries wore 
posted, and rushed upon them, seiz- 
ed their arms in a moment, and 
knocked them down. From ihcncc 
nine of us ran together to the quay^ 
and seizing the first boat wc met, goP 
out of the harbour, and put to sea. 
We had not been here tliree days be^ 
fore we were taken up by the Dorset 
privateer, who were glad of so many 
good hands, and we consented to run 
our chance. However, we had not 
as much luck as we expected. In 
three days we fell in with the Pom- 
padour privateer, of forty guns, wliile 
we had but twenty-three ; so to it wc 
went, yard-arm and yard-arm. 7’he 
fight lasted for three hours, and I 
verily believe we should have taken 
the Frenchman, had we but had some 
more men left behind; but, unfortu- 
nately, we lost all our men just as 
we weice going to get the victory. 

I was once more in the power of 
the French, and I believe it would 
have gone hard with me had I been 
brought back to Brest ; but, by good 
fortune we were retaken by the Vi- 
per. I had almost forgot to tell you 
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that, in that engagement, 1 was 
woundcii in two places : I lost four! 
fingers off the lellt hand, and my leg 
was shot off. If* I had had the good 
fortune to have lost rny leg and 
use of my hand ^ board a king’s 
ship, and not on boar# a privateer, I 
should have been entitled to clothing 
and maintenance during the rest of 
my life ! but that was not my chance : 
one man is born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, and another with a 
wooden ladle. However, blessed be 
God, 1 enjoy good health, and will 
for ever love liberty and Old Eng- 
land. Liberty, property, and Old 
England for ever, huzza V* 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving 
me in admiration at his intrepidity and 
content ; nor could I avoid acknow- 
ledging, that an habitual acquaintance 
with misery serves better than philo- 
sophy to teach us to despise it. 

Goldsmith. 


§ 9. On Dignity of Manners. 

There is a certain dignity of man- 
ners absolutely necessary to make 
tii^en the most valuable character ei- 
l:iier respected or respectable. 

Horse-play, romping, frequent arfd 
loud fits of laughter, jokes, waggery, 
and indiscriminate familiarity, will 
sink both merit and knowledge into 
a degree of contempt. They com- 
pose at most a merry fellow ; and a 
merry follow was never yet a respecta- 
ble man. Indiscriminate familiarity 
cither offends your superiors, or else 
dubs you their dependent and led 
captain. It gives your inferiors just, 
but troublesome and improper claims 
of equality. A joker is near akin to , 
a buffoon, and neither of them is the 
least related to wit. Whoever is ad- 
mitted or sought for, in company, 
upon any other account than that of 
his merit and manners, is never re- 
spected there, but only made use of. 
We will have such-a-one, for he sings 

VoL. II. Nos. 29 30. 
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prettily ; we will invite such-a-one to 
a bail, for he dances well ; we will 
have such-a-one at supper, for he is 
always joking and laughing ; we will 
ask another, because he plays deep 
at all games, or because he can drink 
a great deal. These are all vilifying 
distinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of esteem and 
regard. Whoever is had (as it is 
called) in company, for the sake of 
any one thing singly, is singly that 
thing, and will never be considered 
in any other light ; consequently ne- 
ver respected, let his merits be what 
they may. 

This dignity of manners, which 1 
recommend so much to you, is not 
only as different from pride, as true 
courage is from blustering, or true 
wit from joking, but is absolutely in- 
consistent with it; for nothing vilifies 
and degrades more than pride. The 
pretensions of th(3 proud man arc 
oftener treated with sneer and con- 
tempt, than with indignation ; as we 
offer ridiculously too little to a trades- 
man, who asks ridiculously too much 
for his goods ; but we do not haggle 
with one Vho only asks a just and 
reasonable price. 

Abject Jattery and indiscriminate 
assentation degrade, as much as in- 
discriminate contradiction and noisy 
debate disgust. But a modest asser- 
tion of one’s own opinion, and a com- 
plaisant acquiescence in other peo- 
ple’s, preserve dignityf 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward 
motions and address, vilify, as they 
imply either a very low turn of mind, 
or low education, and low com|>any 

Frivolous curiosity al)out trifles, 
and a laborious attention to little ob- 
jects, which neither require nor de- 
serve a moment’s thought, lower a 
man ; who from thence is thought 
(and not unjustly) incapable of great- 
er matters. Cardinal de Retz, very 
sagaciously, marked out Cardinal 
Chigi for a little mind from the 
moment he told him he had written 
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three years with the same pen, and 
til at it was an excellent good one 

I 

A certain degree of exterior seri- 
ousness in looks and motions gives ^ 
dignity, without excluding wit and 
decent cheerfulness, which are al- 
ways serious themselves. A constant 
smirk upon the face, and a whiffling j 
activity of the body, are strong indi-| 
cations of futility. Whoever is in a 
hurry, shows that the thing he is 
about is too big for him — haste and 
iiurry are very different things. 

I have only mentioned some of 
those things which may, and do, in 
the opinion of the world, lower and 
sink cliaractcrs, in other respects va- 
luable enough ; but I have taken no 
notice of those that affect and sink 
the moral characters : they are suffi- 
ciently obvious. A man who has 
patiently been kicked, may as well 
pretend to courage, as a man blasted 
by vices and crimes, to dignity of any! 
kind. But an exterior decency and 
dignity of manners, will teveh keep 
such a man longer from sinking, than 
otherwise he would be : of .such con- 
sequence is the TO •n'pSflTov, oV decorum, 
even though affected and put on. 

Chesterjield, 


§ 10. On Vulgarity. 

A vulgar, dklinary way of think- 
ing, acting, or speaking, implies a 
low education, and a habit of low 
company. Young people contract it 
at school, or among servants, with| 
whom they are too often used to con-i 
nrse ; but, after they frequent good 
orapany, they must want attention 
and observation very much, if they 
do not lay it quite aside ; and indeed, 
if they do not, good eoropany will be 
very apt to lay them aside. The va- 
rious kinds of vulgarisms are infi- 
nite ; I cannot pretend to point them 
out to you ; but I will give some sam- 
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pics, by which you may gue|^ at the 
rest. # 

A ’Tulgar man is captious and jea- 
lous ; eager and imf>etuous about tri- 
fles : he suspects himself to be slight- 
ed ; thinks every tWng that is said is 
meant at him^ if the company hap- 
pens to laugh, he is persuaded they 
laugh at him ; he grows angry and 
testy, says something very imperti- 
nent, and draws himself into a scrape, 
by showing what he calls a proper 
spirit, and asserting himself. A man 
of fashion rfoes not suppose himself 
to be either the sole or principal ob- 
ject of the thoughts, looks, or words 
of the company ; and never suspects 
that he is either slighted or laughed 
at, unless he is conscious that he de- 
serves it. And if (which very sel- 
dom happens) the company is absurd 
or ill bred enough to do either, he 
does not care two-pence, unless the 
insult be so gross and plain as to re- 
quire satisfaction of another kind. 
As he is above trifles, he is never ve- 
hement and eager about them ; and 
wherever they are concerned, rather 
acquiesces than wrangles. A vulgar 
man’s conversation always savours 
strongly of the lowness of his 
cation and company : it turns chiefly 
upon his domestic affairs, his ser- 
vants, the excellent order he keeps 
in his own family, and the little an- 
ecdotes of the neighbourhood ; all 
which he relates with emphasis, as 
interesting matters.— He is a man- 
gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next, 
and distinguishing characteristic of 
bad company, and a bad education. 

I A man of fashion avoids nothing 
with more care than this. Proverbi- 
al expressions and trite sayings are 
the flowers of the rhetoric of a vul- 
gar man. Would he say, that men 
differ in their tastes; he both sup- 
ports and adorns that opinion, by the 
good old saying, as he respectfully 
calls it, that ** what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison.” If any 
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body afll^pts being smeu't, as he calls 
it, iipon^im ; he gives them tit for 
taty ay, that he •does. He has al- 
ways some favourite word for tlie 
time being : whifth, for the sake of 
using often, he ft>iTifiton]y abuses. 
Such as, vaatly angry, vastltf kind, 
vastljf liandsome, and vastly ugly. 
Even Ills pronunciation of proper 
words carries the mark of the beast 
along with it. He calls the earth 
l/earth ; he is ohMgedy not obliged to 
you. He goes to wards, and not 
loirards such a place, lie sometimes 
affects hard words, by way of orna- 
ineijt, which he always mangles. A 
man of fashion never has recourse 
to proverbs and vulgar aphorisyns ; 
uses neither favourite words nor hard 
words ; but takes great care to speak 
very correctly and grammatically, 
and to pronounce properly ; that is, 
according to the usage of the best 
conj|)anies. 

An awkward address, ungraceful 
atliludes and actions, and a certain 
Ifli-handedness (il' I may use that 
word) loudly proclaim low education 
and low company; for it is iinpo.ssi- 

« i to suppose, that a man cun have 
rpiented good company, without 
having catched something, at least, of 
their air and motions. Anew-raised 
man is distinguished in a regiment 
by his awkwardness ; but he must be 
impenetrably dull, if, in a month or 
two’s time, he cannot pertbrrn at least 
the common manual exercise, and 
look like a soldier. The very accou- 
trements of a man of fashion are 
grievous incumbrances to a vulgar 
man. lie is at a loss what to do with 
bis hat, when it is not upon his head ; 
his cane (if unfortunately he wears 
one) is at perpetual war with every 
cup of tea or coffee he drinks ; de- 
stroys them first, and then accompa- 
nies them in their fall. His sword 
is formidable only to his own legs, 
which would possibly carry him fast 
enough out of the way of any sword 
but his own. His clothes fit him so 
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ill, and constrain him so much, that 
he seems ratlier their prisoner than 
their proprietor. He presents him- 
self in company lila* a criminal in a 
court of justice ; his very air con- 
demns, him ; and people of fashion 
will JHo more connect themselves with 
the one, than people of character will 
with the other. This repulse drives 
and shiks him into low company : «*i 
gnlpli from whence no man, after a 
certain age, ever emerged. 

Chesterfield, 

^11. On Good-breeding, 

• * 

A friend of yours an.d mine has 
v(!ry justly defined good breeding to 
be, “ tlic result of much good sense, 
some good nature, ami a little sel!- 
denial for the sake; of oIIkts, and 
with a view to obtain the same imlul- 
gonce from them.” Taking this for 
granted (as 1 think it cannot be dis- 
puted) •it astonishing to me, that 
any body, who lias good sense and 
good nature, can essentially fail in 
good breeding. As to the modes of 
it, indeed, they vary according to 
persons, places, ami circumstances; 
and are oRly to be acquired hy ob- 
servation and experience ; but the 
sub.stance of it is every where and 
eternally the same. Good manners 
are, to particular societies, what good 
morals are to society ir#general, tlieir 
cement and their security. And as 
laws arc enacted to enforce good 
morals, or at least to prevent the ill 
effects of bad ones; so there are 
certain rules of civility, universally 
implied and received, to enforce good 
manners, and punish bad one.s. And, 
indeed, there seems to me to be less 
difference both between the crimes 
and punislunents, tlian at first one 
would imagine. The immoral man, 
who invades another’s property, is 
justly hanged for it ; and the ill- 
bred man who, by his ill-manners, in- 
vades and disturbs the quiet and com- 
s2 
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forts of private life, is by common no one principal object of, Jftre and 
consent as justly banished society, respjoict, people are apt tP^take a 
Mutual xpmplaisances, attentions, greater latitude in^ their behaviour, 
and sacrifices of little conveniences, and to be less upon their guard ; and 
are as natural an implied compact be- so they may, prov^ed it be within 
tween civilized people, as protection certain boun(]^, ^ich are upon no 
and obedience are between kingc and occasion to be transgressed. But, 


subjects ; whoever, in either case, vi- 
olates that compact, justly forfeits all 
advantages arising from it. For my 
own part, I really think, that, next to 
the* consciousness of doing a good ac- 
tion, that of doing a civil one is the 
most pleasing ; and the epithet which 
1 should covet the most, next to that 
of Aristides, would be that of well- 
bred. Thus much for good-breodkig 
ill general.; I will now consider some 
of the various modes and degrees of 
it 

Very few, scarcely any, are want- 
ing in the respect which they should 
show to those whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their superiors ; 
such as crowned heads, princes, and 
public persons of distinguislhed and 
eminent posts. It is the manner of 
showing that respect which is difibr- 
ent. The man of fashioti, and of 
the world, expresses it in its fullest 
extent ; but naturally, easily, and 
without concern ; wherets a man, 
who is not used to keep good compa- 
ny, expresses it awkwardly ; one s«es 
that he is not used to it, and that it 
costs him a great deal : but I never 
saw the worst^red man living guilty 
of lolling, whistling, scratching his 
head, and such like indecencies, in; 
companies that he respected. In' 
such companies, therefore, the only 
point to be attended to is, to show 
that respect which every body means 
to show, in an^ easy, unembarrassed, 
and graceful manner. This is what 
observation and expetieitee must teach 
you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is 
admitted to make part of them, is, 

f l* the time at least, supposed to be 
pon a footing of equality with the 
; aiad, consequently, as there is 


upon these occasions, though no one 
is entitled to distinguished marks of 
respect, every one claims, and very 
justly, every mark of civility and good 
breeding. Ease is allowed, but care- 
lessness and negligence are strictly 
forbidden. If a man accosts you, and 
talks to you ever so dully or frivolous- 
ly ; it ii^ wol'se than rudeness, it is 
brutality, to show him, by a manifest 
inattention to what he says, that you 
think him a fool or a blockhead, and 
not worth hearing. It is much more 
so with regard to women ; who, of 
whatever rank they are, are entitled, 
in consideration of their sex, not on- 
ly to an attentive, but an officious 
good breeding from men. Their lit- 
tle wants, likings, dislikes, preferen- 
ces, antipathies, and fancies, must 
be officiously attended to, and, if 
possible, guessed at aUd anticipat- 
ed, by a well bred man. You m 
never usurp to yourself those con 
aiences and gratifications which are 
of common right; such as the best 
places, the best dishes, dec. but, on 
the contrary, always decline them 
yourself and offer them to others; 

I who, in their turns, will offer them 
to you; so that upon the whole, you 
will, in your turn, enjoy your share 
I of the common right. It would be 
endless for me to enumerate all the 
particular instances in which a well 
bred man shows his good breeding 
in good company ; and it would be 
injurious to you to suppose, that your 
own good sense will not point them 
out to you ; and then your own good- 
nature M^ill recommend, and your 
self-interest enforce the practice. 
There is a third sort of good-breed- 
ing, in which people are the most 
apt to fail, from a very mistaken no- 
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tion that they cannot fail at all. I 
mean, |^th regard to one’s most fa- 
miliar fHonds and acquainton,t^fi, oi^ 
those who really* are our interiors ; 
and there, undoubtedly, a greater de- 
gree of ease is only allowed, but 
proper, and contrfbutas much to the 
comforts of a private, social life. 
But ease and freedom have their 
bounds, which must by no means be 
violated. A certain degree of negli- 
gence and carelessness becomes in- 
jurious and insulting, from the real 
or supposed inferiority of the per- 
sons ; and that delightful liberty of 
conversation among a few friends 
is soon destroyed, as liberty often has 
been, by being carried to licen- 
tiousness. But example ex|)lains 
things best, and I will put a pretty 
strong case : — Suppose you and me 
alone together ; I believe you will al- 
low that I have as good a right to un- 
limited freedom in your company, as 
either you or I can possibly have in 
any other ; and I am apt to believe 
too, that you would indulge me in that 
freedom, as far as any body would. 
But, notwithstanding this, do you im- 
agine that f should think there were 
o bounds to that freedom ? I assure 
oil I should not think so; and I 
take myself to be as much tied down 
by a certain degree of good manners 
to you, as by other degrees of them 
to other people. The most familiar 
and intimate habitudes, connexions, 
and friendships, require a degree of 
good-breeding, both to preserve and 
cement them. The best of us have 
our bad sides ; and it is as impru- 
dent as it is ill-bred, to exhibit them. 
I shall not use ceremony with you ; 
it would be misplaced between us : 
but 1 shall certainly observe that de- 
gree of good-breeding with you, 
which is, in the first place, decent, 
and which, 1 am sure, is absolutely 
necessary to make us like one ano- 
ther’s company long. 
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§,12. Bayes’s Rules for Composi- 
tion. 

Smith. How, Sir, helgk for wit ! 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, that’s my posi- 
tion ; and I do here aver, that no 
man sun e’er shone upon, has 
parti sufficient to furnish out a stage, 
except it were by the help of these 
my rules. 

Sthith. What are those rules, I 
pray ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, my first rule is 
the rule of transversion, or regula 
duplex, changing verse into prose, and 
prose into verse, alternately, as you 
please. 

* Smith. Well, but how is this done 
by rule, Sir ? 

Bayes. Why thus, Sir ; nothing 
so easy, when understood. I take a 
hook in my hand, either at home or 
elsewhere (for that’s all one) ; if there 
be any wit in’t (as there ' is no book 
but has some) I transverse it ; that is, 
if it be prose, put it into verse (but 
that tdees^ up some time) ; and if it 
be verse put it into prose. 

Smith. Methinks, Mr. Bayes, that 
putting i«rse into prose, should be 
called transposing. 

Bayes. By my troth. Sir, it is a 
very good notion, and hereafter it 
shall be so. 

Smith, Well, Sir, and what d’ye 
do with it then ? 

Bayes. Make it my own : ’tis so 
changed, that no ma^ can know it-^ 
My next rule is the rule of concord, 
by way of table-book. Pray observe. 

Smith. I hear you, Sir : go on. 

Bayes. As thus : 1 come into a 
coffee-house, or some other place 
where witty men resort ; I make as 
if I minded nothing (do ye mark 1) 
but as soon as any one speaks — ^pop, 
I slap it down, and make that too my 
own. 

Smith. But, Mr. Bayes, are you 
not sometimes in danger of their 
•making you restore by force, what 
you have gotten thus by art ? 


Chesterfield. 
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Bayes. No, Sir, the world's un- 
mhuirul; they never take notice of 
these things. 

But pray, Mr. Bayes, 
among all your other rules, have you 
no one rule for invention ? 

Bayes. Yes, Sir, tJiat’s ipy third 
rule : that I have here in iny pocket. 

SmtA, What rule can that be, 1 
wonder 1 

Bayes. Why, Sir, when I<'have 
any thing to invent, I never trouble 
rny head about it, as other men do, 
but presently turn over iny book of 
Drama common-places, and there I 
have, at one view, all that Persius, 
Montaigne, Sen€^ca^s tragedies, Ho- 
race, Juvenal, Ciaudlan, Pliny, 
tiirch’s Lives, and the rest, have ever 
thought upon this subject; and so, 
in a trice, by leaving out a few words, 
or putting in others of my own — the 
businoiis is done. 

Smfth. Indeed, Mr. Bayes, this is 
as mro iind compendious a way of 
wit as ever I heard of. 

Bayes. Sir, if you make the least 
scruphi of the efficacy of these n»y 
rules, do but come to the j)lay-house, 
aud you shall judge, of tlVmi by the 
eflccts. — But now, pray, Sir, may 
I ask you how you do when you 
write ? i 

Smith. Faith, Sir, for the most 
part, I am in pretty good health. 

Bayes. Ay, but 1 moan, what tio 
you do when you write 

Smith. 1 la|^e pen, ink, and paper, 
and sit down. 

Bayes. Now I write standing ; 
that's one t\nng : and then another 
thing is — with what do you prepare 
yourself? 

Smith. Prepare myself ! What the 
devil does the fool mean ? 

Bayes. Wliy PH tell you now 
what I do I ^ familiar 

things, as sonnets to Armicla, and the 
like, J make use pf slew’d prunes 
only ? but when I have a grand de- 
ia hand, 1 eyer take physic and 

blood : for when you would have 
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pure swiftness of thought, and fiery 
flights of fancy, you must haggle a care 
of th^ pensive part. — In fine, you 
must fftirge the belly. 

Smith. By my troth. Sir, this 
is a most admirable receipt for wri- 
ting. , ^ 

Bayes. Ay, 'tis my secret ; and, 
in good earnest, 1 think one of the 
best I have. 

Smith. In good faith. Sir, and t!:at 
may very well be. 

Bayes. May ber, Sir ! Pm 
on't. Eiperto crccie Roberto. JJut 1 
must give you this caution by 
way — be sure you never take snuif 
when y»u wfite. 

Smith. Why so. Sir? 

Bayes. Why, it spoiled me once 
one *of the sparkishest plays in all 
England. But a friend of mine, at 
I G resham-college, lias promised to help 
I me to koine spirit of brains — and tliai 
Isliall do my busiiic.ss. 


§ 13. The Art of Pleasing. 

The desire of being pleased 
universal : the desire ¥)f pleasing 
should be so too. It is included in 
tliat great and fundamental piirici[>lb*^ 
ot morality, of doing to others wii: t. 
one wushes they should do to 
There are indeed some moral duties 
of a much liigher nature, but noncM f 
a more amiable ; and I do not lir .- i- 
tate to place it at the head of llr^ 
minor virtues. 

The manner of conferring favours 
or benefits is, as to pleasing, almost 
as important as the matter itself. 
Take care, then, never to throw 
away the obligations, which perhaps 
you may have it in your power to 
confer upon others, by an air of inso- 
lent protection, or by a cold and com- 
fortless manner, which stifles thtjrn 
in their birth. Humanity inclines, 
religion requires, and our moral duties 
oblige us, as far as we are able, to re- 
lieve the distresses and rniseriesof our 
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fellow-creatures : but this is not all ; him in any thing not inconsistent with 
for a ti^ae heart-felt benevolence and their own interest, 
tenderness will prompt us tb.tiontri- Civility is the essential article to- 
biite what we ca« to their ease, their wards pleasing, and is the result of 
amusement, and their pleasure, as good-nature and of good sense ; but 
far as innocent!^ we may. Let us good-breeding is the decoration, the 
then not only sctittej& benetits, but lustre pf civility, and only to be ac- 
even strew flowers for our fellow-tra- quirtd by a minute attention to, and 
vellers, in the rugged ways of this experience of good company. A 
wretched world. good-natured ploughman or fox-huii- 

There are some, and but too many ter, may be intentionally as civil as 
in this country particularly, who, with- the politest courtier; but tlieir maii- 
out the least visible taint of ill-nature ner often degrades and vilities the 
or malevolence, seem to be totally matter ; whereas, in good- breeding, 
indiflbrent, and do not show the least the manner always adorns and digni- 
desiro to please ; as, on the other fies the matter to such a degree, that 
hand, they never designedly offend. I have often known it give currency 
Whether this proceeds from a lazy, to base coin. 

negligent, and listless dispo^tion, Civility is often attended by a ce- 
from a gloomy and melancholic na- remoniousncss, which good-breeding 
ture, from ill health, low spirits, or corrects, but will not quite abolish. A 
from a secret and sullen pride, arising certain degree of ceremony is a ne- 
froin the coiisciousnc.ss of their boast- cessary out-work of manners as well 
od liberty and independency, is hard as of religion: it keeps the forward and 
to determine, considering the vari- petulant at a proper distance, and is 
ous movements of the human heart, a very small restraint to tlie sensible, 
and the wonderful errors of the hu- and toAlie wcll-hred part of the world, 
man head. But, be the cause what * Chv^ttrjield, 

it will, that neutrality, which is the 
effect of it, makes these people, as i 

ijentriiUties do, despicable, and mere 14. A Dialogue, between Pliny the 
bliinks in society. They would sure- FAdir Pliny the Younger. 
ly bo roused from their indifference, • 

ij‘ they would seriously consider the Pliny the Elder. The account 
inl'mite utility of pleasing, that you give me, nephew, of your be- 

The person who manifests a con- haviour amidst the terrors and perils 
slant desire to please, places his, per- that accompanied the first eruption of 
haj)S, small stock of merit at great Vesuvius, does not j^ease me much, 
interest. WJiat vast returns, then. There w^as more of vanity in it than 
must real merit, when thus adorned, true magnanimity. Nothing is great 
necessarily bring in I A prudent that is unnatural and affected. When 
usurer would with transport place his the earth shook beneath you, when 
last shilling at such interest, and upon the hcJtyens were obscured w ith sul- 
so solid a security. phureous clouds, full of ashes and 

The man who is amiable will make fenders thrown uj) from the bowels 
almost as many friends as he does of the ne^v formed volcano, when all 
acquaintances. I mean in the current nature seemed on the brink of de- 
acceptation of the word, but not such struction, to be reading Livy, and 
sentimental friends, as Pylades or making extracts, as if had been 
Orestes, Nysus and Euryalus, &^c. safe and quiet alwut you, was an ab- 
but lie will make people in general surd affectation. To meet danger 
wish him well, and inclined to serve with courage is the part of a man, 
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but to be insensible of it, is bru^l 
stupidity ; and to pretend insensibi- 
lity where it cannot exist, is ridicu- 
lous falseness. When you afterwards 
refused to leave your aged mother, 
and save yourself without her by 
flight, you indeed acted nobly. It 
was also becoming a Roman to keep 
up her spirits, amidst all the horrors 
of that dreadful scene, by showing 
yourself undismayed and couragtdous. 
But the merit and glory of this part 
of your conduct is sunk by the other,! 
which gives an air of ostentation and | 
vanity to the whole. 

Pliny the Younger, That vulgar 
minds should suppose-my attention to 
my studies in such a conjuncture*uti- 
natura/ and aflected, I should not 
much wonder : but that you would 
blame it as such, I did not expect ; 
you, who approached still nearer 
than I to the fiery storm, and died 
by the sufTocating heat of the vapour. 

Pliny the Elder, I died, as a good 
and brave man ought to die, in doing 
my duty. Let me rdcall tj yotir me- 
mory all the particulars, and then 
you shall judge yourself on the dif- 
ference of your conduct anid mine. 

I was the prefect of the Roman fleet, 
which then lay at Misenuin. Upon 
the first account I received effthe very 
unusual cloud that appeared in the 
air, I ordered a vessel to carry me 
out to some distance from the shore, 
that I might the better observe the 
phenomenon, ai}d try to discover its 
nature and cause. This I did as a 
philosopher, and it was a curiosity 
proper and natural to a searching, in- 
quisitive mind. I offered to take 
you with me, and surely you should 
have desired to go ; for Livy might 
have been rea<l at any other time^ 
and such spectades are not frequent : 
but you rematned fined ^^hd chained 
down to your book with a pedantic 
attachment. When I came out from 
my house, 1 found ail the people for- 
saking their dwellings, and flying to 
the sea, as the safest retteat. To 


assist them, and all others who dwelt 
on the coast, 1 immediately, ordered 
the fi^t to put out, and sailed with 
it rouB^; the wholes bay of Naples, 
steering particularly to those parts of 
the shore where the |langer was great- 
est, and from«whbnce the inhabit- 
ants were endeavouring to escape 
with the most trepidation. Thus I 
spent the whole day, and preserved 
by my care some thousands of lives ; 
noting at the same time, with a stea- 
dy composure and freedom of mind, 
the several forms and phenomena 
of the eruption. Towards night, as 
we approached to the foot of Vesu- 
ivius, all fhe gallies were covered with 
lashes and embers, which grew hotter 
'and potter; then showers of pumice- 
stones, and burnt and broken pyrites, 
began to fall on our heads-: and we 
were stopped by the obstacles which 
the ruins of the mountains had sud- 
denly formed by falling into the sea, 
and almost filling it up on the part of 
the coast. 1 then commanded my 
pilot to steer to the villa of my friend 
Poinponianus, which you know was 
situated in the inmost recess of tiie 
bay. The wind was very favourable 
to carry me thither, but would not al- 
low him to put off from the shore as 
hOi wished to have done. We were 
therefore constrained to pass the night 
in his house. They watched, and I 
slept, until the heaps of pumice-stones, 
which fell from the clouds, that had 
now been impelled to that side of the 
bay, rose so high in the area of the 
apartment I lay in, that I could not 
have got out had I staid any longer ; 
and the earthquakes were so violent, 
as to threaten every moment the fall 
of the house : we therefore thought 
it more safe to go into the open air, 
guarding our heads as well a® we 
could with pillows tied upon them. 
The wind continuing adverse, and 
the sea very rough, we remained on 
the shore, until a sulphureous and 
fiery vapour oppressed my weak 
longs, and ended my life. — In all thip 
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I hope that I acted as the duty of sides of it were clothed with the best 
my station required, and with, true vines in Italy, producing the richest 
magnanimity. But on this CHE^raion, j^nd noblest wines. How quick, how 
and in many othcJr parts of life, unexpected, how dreadful the change! 
I must say, my dear nephew, that all was at once overwhelmed with 
there was a vanitpy^ mixed with your ashes, and cinders, and fiery torrents, 
virtue, which hurt and disgraced it. presenting to the eye the most dismal 
Without that, you would have been scenib of horror and destruction ! 
one of the worthiest men that Rome PUny the Elder, You j)dint it very 
has produced ; for none ever excel- truly. — ^But has it never occurred to 
led you in the integrity of your heart your \nind, that this change is an ern- 
and greatness of your sentiments, blem of that which must happen to 
Why would you lose the substance of every rich, luxurious state ? While 
glory by seeking the shadow ? Your the inhabitants of it are sunk in 
eloquence had the same fault as your voluptuousness, while all is smiling 
manners: it was too affected. You around them, and they think that no 
professed to make Cicero your guide evil, no danger is nigh, the seeds of 
and your pattern : but when one ddsftuction are fermenting within ; 
reads his panegyric upon Jjiilius and, breaking out on a sudden, Jay 
Caisar, in his oration for Marcellos, waste all their opulence, all tiieir de- 
an d yours upon Trajan ; the first lights ; till they are left a sad monu- 
seems the language of nature and ment of divine wrath, and of the fa- 
triitli, raised and dignified with nil tal effects of internal corruption, 
the majesty of the most sublime elo- Dialogues of the Dead. 

quence ; the latter appears the studi- 
ed harangue of a florid rhetorician, 

more desirous to shine and set off his § 15. Enckavour to pleascy and you 
own wit, than to extol the great man can scnrcily fail to please. 

he was praising. 

Pliny the Younger. I have too The mbans of pleasing vary ac- 
high a respect for you, uncle, to cording to time, place, and person ; 
question your judgment either of my but the general rule is the trite one. 
life or my writings ; they might both Endeavoifr to please, and you will in- 
have becu better, if I had not been fallibly please to a certain degree ; 
too solicitous to render them perfect, constantly show a desire to please, 
But it is not for me to say much on and you will engage people's self-love 
that subject : permit me therefore to in your interest ; a most powerful 
return to the subject on which wc advocate. This, as# indeed almost 
began our conversation. What a every thing else, depends on atteii- 
direful calamity was the eruption of tion. 

Vesuvius, whicli you have now been Be therefore attentive to the most 
describing I Do not you remember trifling thing that passes where you 
the beauty of that charming coast, arc ; have, as the vulgar phrase is, 
and of the mountain itself, before it your eyes and your ears always about 
was broken and torn with the vio- you- It is a very foolish, though a 
lence of those sudden fires that fore- very cinumon saying, I really did 
ed their way through it, and carried not migtd it,’’ or, “ 1 was thinking of 
desolation and ruin over all the quite another thing at that time.’' 
neighbouring country ? The foot of The proper answer to such ingenious 
it was covered with corn-field.s arid excuses, and which admits of no re- 
rich meadows, interspersed with fine ply, is. Why did you not mind it ? 
villas and magnificent towns ; the you was present when it was said or 
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done. Oh ! but you may say, you trilling subject imaginable, tuey will, 
was thinking of quite another thing : for the time, find a momentary alien* 
if so, why was you not in quite ^ationi '(from each other. Disputes 
another place proper for that irnjM)rt- npon i|itjy subject are a sort of trial 
ant other thing, which you say you of the understanding, and must end 
was thinking of? But you will say in the mortificatioiv of one or other 
perhaps, that the company was so sil- of the disput^ntsf On the other 
Jy that it did not deserve your a^ten- hand, f am far from meaning that you 
tioii : that, I am sure, is the saying should give an universal assent to all 
of a silly man ; for a man of sense that you hear said in company ; such 
knows that there is no compaity so an assent would be mean, and in 
silly, that some use may not be made some cases criminal ; but blame with 
of it by attention. indulgence, and correct with gejille- 

Let your address, when you first ness, 
come into company, be modest, but Always look people in the face 
without the least bashfulness or sheep- when you speak to them; the notdo- 
ishnoss ; steady, without impudence ; ing it is tlSought to imply conscious 
and unembarrassed, as if you wefe ^n guilt ; besides that, you lose the ad* 
vour own room. This in a diflicult vant||ge of observing by their cuunte* 
point to hit, and therefore deserves nances, what impression your dis- 
great attention ; nothing but a long course makes upon them. In order 
usage in the world, and in the best to know people’s real sentiments, I 
company, can possibly give it. trust much more to my eyes than to 

A young man, without knowledge my ears; for they can say whatever 
of tlie world, when he first goes into they have a mind I should hear ; but 
a fashionable company, where most they can seldom help looking what 
are his superiors, is conimpnly <dther they have no intention that 1 should 
r/ oihilated by bashfulness, or, if he know. 

rfujses and lashes him.self up to what ff you have not command enough 
he only thinks a modest assurance, he over yourself to conquer your hu- 
runs into impudence and absurdity, mours, as I am sure every rational 
and consequently offends instead (>f creature may have, never go into 
pleasing. Have alway.s a# much as company while the fit of ill-humour 
you can, that geiitlenes.s of maimers., is upon you. Instead of company's 
which never fails to make favourabH diverting you in those moments, you 
impressions, provided it be equally will displease, and probably shock 
free from an insipid smile, or a jH>rt them; and you will part worse frkmds 
t than you met ; but whenever you find 

Carefully avoid an argumentative in yourself a disposition to sullen- 
and disputative turn, which too many ness, contradiction, or testiness, it 
people have, and some even value will be in vain to seek for a cure 
themselves upon in company ; and, abroad. Stay at home ; let your hn- 
when your opinion differs from others, mour ferment and work itself off*, 
maintain it only with modesty, calm- Cheerfulness and good-humour are 
ness, and genUeaess ; but never be of all qualifications the most amiable 
eager, Joud^ or clamorcnis ; and, when in company ; for, though they do not 
you find ydMfr antagor4<^ beginning necessarily imply good-nature and 
to grow warm, put on end to'the dls-^ good-breeding, they represent them, 
pute by some genti 0 ®l , stroke of hu- at least, very well, and that is all that 
mnnr* For, take it for granted, if| is required in mixt company, 
the two best frieiwfs in the wwld dis- I have indeed known some very 
pate with eagerness upon the most ill-natured people, who were very 
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good-humoured in company ; but I 
never knew any one generally ill-hu- 
moured in company, who wa^Slbi es- 
sentiiilly ill-natured. When'ttiere is 
no malevolence in the heart, there is 
always a cliecrlulwess and ease in the 
countenance and mani^'rs. By good 
liufnoiir and cheerfulness, I am far 
from meaning noisy mirth and loud 
poals of laughter, which are the dis- 
iingulsliing characteristics of the vul- 
gar and of the ill-bred, whose mirth 
is a kind of storm. Observe it, the 
vulgar often laugh, but never smile ; 
whereas well-bred people often smile, 
but seldom laugli. A^ witty thing 
excited laughter; it plea.^cs 
only the mind, and never distorts the 
countenance ; a glaring absurdi/y, a 
blunder, a silly accident, and those 
things that are generally called co- 
mical, may excite a laugh, though ne- 
ver a loud nor a long one, among 
well-bred people. 

Sudden passion is called sliort-livod 
madncvss; it is a madness indeed, 
but the fits of it return so often in 
cbfjleric people, that it may well be 
called a continual madness. Should 
you happen to be of tills unfortunate 
disposition, make it your constant stu- 
dy to subdue, or, at least, to check 
it ; wlicij you find yourcholer riskig, 
resolve neither to speak to nor an- 
swer the person who excites it ; but 
stay till you find it subsiding, and 
l!i(‘n sjieak deliberately. Endeavour 
to be co(»l and steady upon all occa- 
sions ; the advantages of such a stea- 
dy calmness are innumerable, and 
would l)c too tedious to relate. It 
may ho acquired by care and reflec- 
tion ; if it could not, that reason 
which distinguishes men from brutes 
would be given us to very little pur- 
pose : as a proof of this, F never saw, 
and scarcely ever heard of a Quaker 
in a passion. In truth, there is in 
that sect a decorum and decency, 
and an amiable simplicity, that I 
know in no other. 

Chcgivrfehh 
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16. Humorous Scene between 

Prince Henry and Falstapp, in 

which the Prince detects Fal- 

staff’s monstrous Lies. 

P. Henry. Welcome, Jack! — 
Where bast thou been '? 

P^l. A plague of all cowards, I 
say, and a vengeance loo, marry and 
amen ! Give me a cup of sack, boy : 
— erS I lead this life long, Til sew 
nether socks and mend them, and 
foot them too. A plague of all cow- 
ards ! give me a cup of sack, rogiu\ 
Is there no virtue csxtant ? [He 
drinks*] — You rogue, here's lime in 
this sack too. There is nothing but 
rcl^fflery to he found in villainous 
[man; yet a coward is worse than a 
[cup of sack with lime in it. A vil- 
lainous coward ! — Go thy ways, old 
Ijack; die when thou wilt, if man- 
hood, good manhood, be not forgot 
upon the face of the earth, then 
am I a shotten herring. Th(?io live 
not three good men unhang’d in Eng- 
land, knd,onc of them is fat, and 
grows old, Heaven help the wliile ! 
A bad world ! J say — A plague of all 
j cowards !•! say still. 

P. Henry. JFowiiow, Wool .sack ! 
what mutter you? 

Fal. \ king’s son 1 If I do not 
heat thee out of ihy kingdom with a 
dagger of lath, and drive all tliy sub- 
jects afore thee like a ilcjck of wild 
geese, ri! never wear hair on my 
I face more 1 You Prince of Wales ! 

P. Henry* Why, what’s the mat- 
ter ? 

Fal, Are you not a coward ? an- 
swer me that. 

P. Henry. Ye fat paunch, an’ ye 
call me coward. I’ll stab thee. 

Pah I call thee coward * I’ll sec 
thee bang’d ere I’ll call thee coward; 
but I would give a thousand pound I 
could run as fast as thou caust. You 
are strait enough in the shoulders ; 
you care not who secs your back. 
Call you that backing of your friends ? 
a plague upon such backing ? give 
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me them that will face me — ^give me 
a cup of sack ; I am a rogue if I 
drank to-day. 

P, Henry. O villain ! thy lips 
are scarce wip*d since thou drank*st 
last. 

Fed. Airs one for that. {He 
drinks.'] A plague of Till coWrtl*ds ! 
still, say I. 

P. Henry. What’s the matter 1 

Fal What’s the matter ! hdre be 
four of us have ta’en a thousand 
pound this morning. 

P. Henry. Where is it, Jack ? 
where is it ? 

Fal Where is it I taken from us, 
it is : a hundred upon four of us. 

P. Henry. What! ^ hundteti, 
man 1 

Fal I am a rogue if I were not 
at half sword with a dozen of them 
two hours together. I have escaped 
by miracle. I am eight times thrust 
through the doublet, four through the 
hose, my buckler cut through and 
through, my sword hack’d like a 
handsaw, ccce signum r I * never 
dealt better since I was a man ; ail 
would not do. A plague of* all cow- 
ards ! * 

P. Henni, What, fought you with 
them all ? 

Fal All ! T know not what ye 
call all ; but if 1 fought not with fifty 
of them, I am a bunch of radish ; 'if 
there were not two or three and fifty 
upon poor old Jack, then 1 am no 
two-Iegg’d crealire. 

P. Henry. Pray Heav’n you have 
not murdered some of them ! 

Fal Nay, that’s past praying for. 
I have pepper’d two of them \ two, 
I am sure, I have paid ; two rogues 
in buckram suits. I tell thee what, 
Hal, if I tell ,thee a lie, spit in mjr 
face, call me a horse. ThonknoweSi 
my old ward's here I lay, and thus I 
bore my point ; four rogues in buck- 
ram let drive at me. 

P. Henry. Wh^t, four I thou saidst 

l^wo even noW' 

id. Four, Hal, T told thee four. 
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I — These four came all a front, and 
mainly thrust at me : 1 made no more 
^ado, l|^ took all their seven points 
I in my^f^get, thus. « 

V P. Henry. Seven 1 why they were 
but four even now. , 

Fal In bwckrkm 1 

P. Henry. Ay, four, in buckram 

suite. 

Fal Seven by these hilts, or I 
am a villain else. Dost thou bear 
me, Hal ! 

P. Henry, Ay, and mark thoc 
too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the 
listening to. These nine in buckram, 
that I tSd thlee of— 

P. Henry. So, jtwo more already. 

F^. Their points being broken, 
began to give me ground ; i)ut I fol- 
low’d me close, came in foot and 
hand, and, wdth a thought — seven of 
the eleven I paid. 

P. Henry. O monstrous I eleven 
buckram men grown out of two. 

Fal But as the devil would have 
it, three misbegotten knaves, in Ken- 
dal-green, came at my back, and let 
drive at me ; (for it was so dark, 
Hal, that thou couldst not see thy 
hand.) 

P. Henry. These lies arc like 
the father that begets them, gross as 
a mountain, open, palpable. Why, 
thou clay-brained guts, thou knotty- 
pated fool, thou obscene greasy tal- 
low-catch— 

Fal What, art thou mad ? art 
thou mad ? is not the truth the truth ? 

P. Henry. Why, how^ couldst 
thou know these men in Kendal- 
green, when it was so dark thou 
couldst not see thy hand ? Come, tell 
us your reason : what say’st thou to 
this ? Come, your reason, Jack, your 
reason. 

Pdf. What upon compulsion! — 
No : were 1 at the strappado, or all 
the racks in the world, I would not 
tell you on compulsion ! Give you a 
reason on compulsion ! If reasons 
were as plenty as blackberries, I 
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would give no man a reason npon What, shall we be merry ? shall we 
compulsion. have a play extempore ? 

P. Henry. ^’11 be ndfllbnger P. Henry, Content ! — and the 
guilty of this sin. This sanguine argument shall be, thy running away, 
coward, this bedyresser, this horse^ Fd, Ah ! — no more of that, Hal, 
back-breaker, tms ]iuge hill . of if thQU lovest me. 
flesh — ^ 'V;, Shakspeare. 

Fal. Away, you starveling, yoii 
df-skin, you dry’d neat’s tongue, you 

stock-flsh! O, for breath to utter! ^ 17. lAooanc^CAssio, 

wliat is like thee ? you tailor’s yard, in which Cassio regrets his folly 
you sheath, you* bow-case, you vile in getting drunk. 
standing tuck — 

P. Henry. Well, breathe awhile, Togo. What! are you hurt, Lieu- 
and then to’t ^ain ; and when thou tenant ? 
hast tir’d thyself in base compari- Cos. Past all surgery, 
sons, hear me,:^j^ak but this:— mlfigo^ Marry, Heaven forbid ! 
Poins and I saw you four set on four ; Cas. Reputation, reputation, re- 
you bound them; and were intsters putation 1 Oh I have lost my reputa- 
of their wealth : mark now, how a tion ! I have lost the immortal part 
plain tale shall put you down. Then of myself, and what remains is bes- 
did we two set on you four, and with tial. My reputation! lago, niy rcpii- 
a word out^fac’d you from your prize, tation 

and have it; yea, and can show it Ingo. As I am an honest man, T 
you here in the house. And, Fal- thought you had received some bodi- 
stalT, you carry’d your guts away as ly wopnd: there is more sense in 
nimbly, with as quick dexterity, and that, than’in reputation. Reputation 
roar’d for mercy, and still ran and is an idle and most false imposition : 
roar’d, as ever I heard a bull-calf, oft got wjjthout merit, and lo.st with- 
Wbat a slave art thou, to hack thy out deserving. What, man ! — tln^rn 
sword as thou hast done, and then arc ways to recover the general 
say it was in fight! What trick, again. §ue to him, and he’s yours, 

what device, what starting-hole canst Cas. I will rather sue to be do- 

thou now find out, to hide thee from spis’d.—— Drunk ! and squabble ! 
this open and apparent shame ? swagger ! swear ! and discourse fus- 

Fal. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — D’ye think tian with one’s own shadow 1 Oh 
I did not know you ! — By the Lord, thou invincible spirit of wine ! if thou 
I knew you as well as he that made hast no name to be iinown by, let us 
you. Why, hear ye, my master, was call thee Devil, 
it for me to kill the heir-apparent? logo- What was he that you fol- 
should I turn upon the true prince ? lowed with your sword ? what had 
why, thou khowest I am as valiant he done to you ? 
as Hercules ; but beware instinct ; Cas. 1 know not. 
the lion will not touch the true logo, lis’t possible ? 

prince ; instinct is a great matter. I j Cas. I remember a mass of things, 

was a coward on instinct, I grant but nothing distinctly ; a quarrel, but 
you: and I shall think the better of nothing wherefore. Oh, that men 
myself and thee during my life ; I should put ah enemy in their mouths 
for a valiant lion, and thou for a true to steal away their brains ! that we 
prince! But I am glad you have the should with joy, pleasance, revel, and 
money. Let us clap to the doors ; applause, transform ourselves into 
watch to-night, pray to-morrow, beasts ! 
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Ta»n, Wliy, but you are now 
well enough : how came you thus rcy 
cov rred 

Ca^. It has pleased the devil 
Dniiikeniic'^s to give place to the do- 
viJ Wrath, one impcrtcctncss Shows 
in(‘ another, to make me franWjde- 
•^pis(‘ inyhelf. 

Come, you arc loo severe a 
ni(»ralor. As the time, the places and 
ihe condition of this country stands, I 
could licarlily wish this had not be- 
i'aJlen ; but bincc it is as it is, tnond 
it for your o\\ ii good, 

Cas. f will ask him for my place 
again — lie sljall toll me I am a drunk- 
ard ! riad I as many mouths as 

}|}draj such an answer would stop 
tiioiu all. To be now a sonsible man, 
i*y and by a fool, and presently a 
! Every inordinate cup 

unhh^bs’d, and the ingredient is a 
d( \il. 

f (^ome, come, good wine is 
a good familiar creature, if it be well 
usM ; e\rlaiin no more against it. 
And, good Lieutenant, Tthiiik you 
t link £ love you. 

f V/.s. 1 have well approved it, Sir. 

—1 drunk! 

Ta*^o. You, or any man living,! 
may bo drunk at some timei man. I 
tell you what you shall do. Our ge- 
neral’s w ife is now the general. Con*- 
foss yourself freely to her : impor- 
tune her help, to put you in your 
])lace again. She is of so free, so 
kind, so apt, so olessed a disposition, 
lie holds it a vice in her goodness 
n )t to do more than she is requested. 
Tins l>roken joint between you tMtd 
h(u‘ husband entreat her to splinter ; 
and, my fortunes against any lay 
worth naming, this crack of your 
love shall grow^ Stronger thah it wasi 
before. 

Cm. You advise mq^well. 

1 protest, in the sincerity 
of love and honest kindness. 

Cat 1 think iff freely ; and be- 
times in the morning, 1 will beseech 
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the virtuous Desdemona to undertake 

for me. 

Ia0, You arj in the right. 

f ood night, Liciitonant : 1 must to 
te watch. 

I Cas. Good nigt^A, honest Tago. 
i ^ * i^haLspt are. 


18* Directions for the 
ment of Wit 

If )ou have wit (which T am not 
sure that 1 wish you, unless you have 
at the same time at least an ecinal [)oi- 
tion of jildgnfent to keep it in gooil or- 
der) wear it, like your sword lu the 
scabbard, and do not blandish it to the 
terrof of the whole company. W it in a 
shining quality, that ever} hod} ad- 
mires; most people aim at it, ail people 
fear it, and few Jove it, unless in them- 
selves: — a man must have a irooJ 
share of wit himself, to ciidme a 
great share in another. W’heii wit 
exerts itbelf in satire, it is a mo*-! ma- 
lignant distemjier : wit, it is true, may 
he bhown in satire, hut satire does 
not constijuie wit, as many imagine. 
A man of wit ought to find a thou- 
sand better occasions of showing it. 

/Lhstain, tlienTorc, mo.sl carf'fully 
from satire ; which, though it fall on 
no particular person in company, and 
momentarily, from th<‘ malignaucv of 
the till urn a 11 heart, pleases all; yet, 
upon reflection, it Iriglitens all too. 
Every one thinks it may be his fuin 
next; and will hate you for what he 
finds you could say of liirn, more 
than be obliged to you for what you 
do not say. Fear ahd hatred arc 
next-door neighbours: the more wit 
you have, the more good-iiaturc and 
politeness you must show, to induce 
people to pardon your superiority; 
fo|t that IS no easy matter. 

Appear to have rather less than 
Dtore wit thqn you really have. A 
wise man will live at least ns much 
within his wit as his income. Coii- 
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tent yourself with good sense and suficessful mimic in the world is aJ- 
reason, which at the long run aire wajs the jh'Sst absurd fellow, and an 
ever sure to please every wh0 his superior.' His 

lias either; if vfit comes ihto thi Mpfes^tlbn is & imitate and ridicule 
bargain, welcome it, but never invi# lnb$e r^tural defects and deformities 
it. Bear this trdt^i always in fpr fs in the least ac- 

roind, that you may b8 admired , in the imitation of 

your wit, if you have any ; but‘jj|M himself, for t^^^ 

nothing but good sense ai^d ^ dw^teeat^leand.sbo^^^ 
qualities can make yon, be beltj^di say no more 

These are substantial every day^^f these creafttyefej who only amuse 
wear: whereas wit is a holiday^suitV the West rabbfe of mankind, 
which people put on chiefly to be There rs another sort of huinnn 
stared at. ; ■ animals, called whose profes- 

Thero is afi||^i^ed of minOr wit; sion is to make the company laugh 
which is and»much mote I ^nd who always sue- 

abused; I ihWi^jraiJlery. It is a provided the company consist 

most mischievoiii'^Wid dangerous of jSols ; but who are equally disap- 
weapon, when in Unskilful and chm* pointed in finding that they never can 
sy hands ; and it is 'much safer to let alter a muscle in the fkce of a man of 
it quite alone than to play with it; sense. This i$ra most contemptible 
and yet almost every body plays with character, and never esteemed, even 
it, though they see daily the quarrels by those who are silly enough to bo 
and heart-burniugs that it occasion^ dW^d by them. 

The injustice of a bad man is Ibr yourself with sound 

sooner forgiven than the insults oLa good sejase and good manners, and 
witty one; the former only hurts lets wit be** thrown into the bargain, 
one’s liberty and property ; but the where it is proper and inoffensive, 
latter hurts and mortifies that secret Good sensg will make you esteemed ; 
pride which no human breast is free good manners will make you beloved ; 
from. I will allow, that there is a and wit will give a lustre to both, 
sort of raillery which may not onl^ ^ Chestcrfefd. 

be inoffensive, but even flattering; 
as when, by a genteel irony, you ac- 
cuse people of those imperfections ^ 19. Egotism to he avoided. 
which they are most notoriously 

from, and consequently insinuate thftt ? ;,;.The eg<kism is the most usual and 
they possess the contrary virtuesil favourite figure of m(At people’s rhe- 
You may safely call Aristides a knave, whio^ I hope you will ne- 

or a very handsome woman an bility ;;>n the contrary, mf»st 

one. Take care, however, that riai- Nothing is more 
tiler the man’s character nor the la- di^]|geii|^ " w irksome to the com- 
dy’s beauty be in the least doubtful. pany3ha®(r)ib bear a man either prais- 
But this sort of raillery requires a ve- himself; for both 

ry light and steady hand to admini^^ Uie same^imotive, vani^ 

ter it. A little too strong, it I no man to speak 

be mistaken into an ojSence; and a of SiiWseJf ilbless in a court of jus- 
little too smooth, it may be thought tice, Int his otvn defence, or as a wit- 
a sneer, which is a mOst odious thing, ness. Shall a man speak in his own 
There is another sort, I will not praise ? No: the hero of his own 
call it wit, but merriment and buf- little tale always puzzles an# disgusts 
fbonery, which is mimicry. The most the company ; who do not know what 
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pM as l^ey do 
inerosity,: 

[ence ; 


more, ^s 'i^ey do 

their own. ' ^e^^nerosity,: ttey 

are sensible, is imj^^ence ; 

are apt to carry itW far, frop^ ’ffi 

weak, the irf:esistibm 1^ 

their nature.,; Th4y ,kre possii^l^ 

jealous of tbeil^oiadilf, 

when they 

this proceeds 

warm constitution, whicK^; raises 
them too 

virtues. A podr trick, and 
cd instance^ ^ human taij[ity'^W 
what defeats its own purpo^. 

Do you be sib’s never speilt of 
yourself, for yourself, nor against yoar«^ 
self ; but let your character speak 
for you : whatever that says wili be 
believed ; but whatever you sfiy of it? 
will not be believed, 
you odious aniy^idicd]^^^, ; 

I know that you and 

benevdent in your 


’;tlite|r conversati^ils^ /il^^^^^^^ 
menacing 

rid Slid IHly oaths ; and aH this t6 1^ 
v.thdiight bien of spirit. Astonishing 


!d|ran^a : If they really 
are brutes ; 
wy do not,*chey are fools for 
yhis, however, is a com- 
^a^er aipong young men : 
£|i,1rbi^ this contagion, and 
with being calmly 
l^^miMlute and steady, when 


b^ve thejo- 




[behavioa^! than bounds 

to famili^tiy: too liitm Implies an 
unsocial lormality; too much de- 
stroys ffiindly and social intercou|pe. 
jTte]b4»t yute I can give you to ma- 
Inage fafnihtl^ityie> never to be more 
familiar i^with i&y body than you 
l^uld be will^l, tnd even wish, that 
|e,slh^ld be with you. On the other 

E I^M, avoid that uncomfortable re- 
and; coldness which is generally 
^^lldeltjy of 9 <inning or the protec- 
of dulness. To your inferiors 
^ should ^^lif^rty benevolence 
l^mur wof4A knd^ actions, instead of 
^Pl^6d:{i^itene3S, which would be 
make them sus|)ect that you 
them.^ 

ly fivoid all affectation ei- 
JQI^'^or of mind. It is a 
au4|;y;a very trite ohserva- 
t; flil ihan is rifliculons for 
lit jmj^aliy if, but for affect 
is hot. No roan is 
'fijrnaiure, but by affecting : 
to -be genteel., I have known many 
a man of common »ense pass gene- 
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rally for a fool, because he affected a inost a distinguishing character of 
degree of wit that ^ore had de^i« pur ovirn pation^ from the observation 
edhim. Aploughiltauis by itp mei^ is made by foreigners of our 

awkward in the ^aercise of ms trade^ belo^ pastimes, bear-baiting, cock- 
hut would be exceedingly ridiculot^ dghtii^y and the like. We should 
if he attempted the air and gmc^S ^f find itl5ai*d |o vindicate the destroy- 
a man of fashion? ISou Iwn^i^ 'Ito ing b£^y tiling that has life, merely 
dance ; but it was not |br the sa^df but ^^^antonness ; yet in this prin- 
danciiig; it was to l^ing are bred up ; and 

and motions back to What they., wppid of the first pjfe^ures we allow 

naturally have been, if they hati u^d tbniiff is the license of indicting pain 
fair play, and had not been warped^ upon poor animals : almost as soon 
in youth by bad examples, and awk-^ as we are sensible what life is our- 
ward imitations of other boys. selves, we make it our sport to take it 

Nature m^ fie cultiyatod and from other creatures. I cannot but 
improved both;ajs:to the body and the believe a very good use might be made 
mind ; but it ift not to l>e extinguish^ pf the fancy which children have for 
ed by art; and ^ endeavours of that and insects. Mr Locke takes 
kind are absur^i and an inexp^ssit notice of a mother who permitted 
ble fund for ridicule. Your body them to her children, but rewarded 
and mind must be at ease to be agree- or punished them as they treated them 
able ; but afi^t'ation is a particular well or ill. Tnis^was no other than 
restraint, under which no man can entering them betimes into a daily 
bo genteel in bis carriage or pleasing exercise of humanity, and improv- 
in his 'donversation. Do ,yon think ing their very diversion to a virtue, 
your motions would be easy or grace- ; fancy, too, some advantage might 
fill, if you wore the clothes of another be' takdn pf the common notion, that 
man much slenderer or taller than 'tis ominous or unlucky to destroy some 
yourself 1 Certainly not; it is the sorts of birds, as swallows and mar- 
same thing with the mind, if you af- tins. Tins opinion might possibly 
feet a character that does not fit you, arise from the confidence these birds 
and that nature never intended for seem to put in us by building under 
you. • our roofs f so that this is a kind of 

In fine, it may be laid down as a violation of the laws of hospitalily to 
general rule, that a man who despairs murder them. As for Robin red- 
of pleasing will never please : a p;^n breasts in particular, it is not impro- 
that is sure that he shall always pl&^ bable they, owe their security to the 
wherever he goes, is a coxcomb ; iJut old ballad of ** The children in the 
the man who hppes and endeavoui^ wood.” However it be, I don*t 
to please will most infallibly please, know, I say, why this prejudice, well 

improved and carried as far as it 
wpidd go, might not be made to con- 
duce lo the preservation of many in- 
§ 20. Cruelty to Animok. itioceni ccBftures, which are now ex- 
posed :tb, all %e wantonness of an ig- 
Montaigne thinks it some refleo- norant hiairMrity. ^ ^ 
tion upon human nature itself, that There arc other animals that have 
few people take delight in seeing the misfortune, for no manner of rea- 
beasts caress, or play together, but son, tO be treated as common ene- 
almost every one is phrased to eeO mies, wherever found. The conceit 
them lacerate and worry one another, that a cat has nine lives, Igts cost at 
I am sorry this temper is become al- least nine lives in ten of the whole 
VoL. II. Nos. 29 & 30, 
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race of them : scarce a boy in the 
streets but has in this ; point outdop^ 
Hercules himself^ was 


roasted alive, pigs whipped to death, 
iiiiwls seiwed up, are testimonies of 
lo^r'oc^ageous; luxury. Those who 


for killing a mpilster that M hut ^ Sa^ it) divide their 

three lives. Whether the unaccqitn-^ betwixt an anxious conscience, 


table animosity Ugaibst this useful do* 
mestic may be any cause of ^ 
neraJ persecutioiti of owls (who^lW’ei 
sort of fea^ered cats), or whetfaoif't.i^ 
be only ah unreasonable pique t&e’ 
moderns have taken to a seribus 
countenance, I shall hot determine ; 
though I am inclined to believe thhj 
former ; since I olmi^ve the sole rea- 
son alleged for the destruction of| 
frogs 43 because they are like toads. 
Yet, amidst all the 'misfortunes ol| 
these unfriended creatures, His 
happiness that we have not yet ta&ehj 
a iancy to eat them ; for shoqld our 
countrymen refine upon the French 
never so little, ’tts not to be conceiv- 
ed to what unheard-of torments, owls, 
cats» and frogs^ may be yet reserved. 

When we grow up to men, wo 
another .succession of sanguinary 
sports: in particular, hunting. I 
dare not attack a diversion which has 
such authority and custom to support 


it ; but must have leave* to be of| 
opinion, that tjie agitation of that 
exercise, with the example and num< 
ber of the chasers, not a lit\le contri- 
butes to resist those checks, which 
compassion would naturally suggest 
in behalf of the animal pursued. 
Nor shall 1 say, with Afonsieur Fleur 
ry, that this sport is a remain of the 
GoUiic barbarity: but I m|ist^ ani- 
madvert upon a certain cusjtoin,,': yet 


a nauseated s^Knach, have a just 
of theh: gluttony in the dis- 
it brings with it : for human sa- 
' Iji|ce other wild beasts, find 
snipes and poison in the provisions 
of:.Bfe^ and are allured by their appe- 
Hle to their destruction. I know 
^nothing more shocking, or horrid, 
than the prpspect of one of their 
hi^covered with blood, and fill- 
^ the creatures cx- 
^ It , gives one an 
of a gianVsiiiden in romance, 
j^sti^'wed with the scattered heads 
ah^ mangled limbs of those who 
were slain by his cruelty. 

Pope. 


to be derived from the 
the Scythians ; 1 mban 
compliment our huntsmii uponltlmr. 

^ ..j'l » 


ladies of quali^ who aea jraient aij 
the death stag, 
the knife in thejjr handa cut '^thr 

throat of a helpieae^ tumbling, and 
weeping creature. 

But if our sports am destructive, 
our glult^y is more so, and in a 
made inhuman manner. Lobsters 


^ 21. The Manners of a Bookseller. 

To the Earl of Burlington. 

My Lord, 

If your mare could speak, she 
would give an account of what ex- 
traordinary company she had on the 
rcfad ; which since she cannot do, I 
wiH. 

It was the enterprising Mr Lintot, 
tbejredoubtable rival of Mr. Tonson, 
jWbo, mounted on a stone-horse (no 
<lfeagreeab^e Companion to your lord- 
ship’s mare), pv^took me in Wind- 
Sor-forest. He said, he beard I 


in use with us, andbai^bs|ous:6^bughMUi$igned^^^f^^ Oxford, the seat of the 
. “ “^Muses ; and would, as my booksel- 

ler, by aU means accompany me thi- 


asked him where he got his 
! ? He answered, be got it of 
hj^;.^liblt8ber^ “ For that rogue, my 
piSnter (said he) disappointed me ; I 
hbped tQ put him in g^d humour by 
a treat at the^.tavern, of a brown fri- 
cassee of rabbits, which cost two shil- 
lings, with two quarts of wine, be- 


m 
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sides my conversa^h. I thought posel (said he) the tiniversities do 
myself cock-sure of .his horse> which: W and I intend to 

he readily promised ibe, tfiai a man of business.’’ 

Mr. Tonson had just such atioth^/ ^7* ^^htot Was talking, I ob- 
design of going to Gambridj^e, eil $at uneasy on his saddle, 

pecting there the t:opy of a nOw ^ expressed some solicitude, 

of Horace from Dr. says he, I can bear it well 

Mr Tonson went, he was pre-eiiraj|^’m^u^fc; feut since we have the day 
ed to attend him, beibg to havf^^j^li'ter us, methiriks it would be very 
printing of the said copy. . pfealwipt for you to tdst awhile under 

“So, in short, I borroWedvdiily; the woods. When Ve were alighted, 
stone-horse of my publisher, which' See here, what a 'mighty pretty 
he had of Mr. Oldmixon for a debt ; kind of Hora^de t have in my pocket! 
he lent me, toO, the pretty boy yott what if you annasecT yourself in turn- 
scc after me aeibbtty an ode, till we mount again' 

yesterday, and nle near tw|f]t |^d! if you pleased, what a clever 
hours to wash thp i^ipk off his ^isoell any might you make at your 
but the devil is a ikir-condi^iqbed W hours Ferhapal may, said 
vil, and very forWardinhis cateeflise; I, if we ride on ; the mo'tion is an 
if you have any more bags he shedl aid to my fancy; a round trot very 
carry them.” much awakens ray spirits : then jog 

I thought Mr. Lintot’s civility not on apace, and I’ll think as liard as 1 
to be neglected; so gave the boy a can. 

small bag, containing three shirts, Silence ensued for a\ full hour : af- 
and an Elzevir Virgil ; and moUht^ ter Wbibfa Mr. Lintptlugg’d the reins, 
ing in an instant, proceeded on the stopp’^d , short, and broke out, “Well, 
road, with my man before, ‘my cour- Sir, how tkr Save you gone ?” I 
teous stationer beside, and the afore- answered, seven miles. Z — ds I 
said devil behind. Sir,’’ said^Lintot, “I thought you 

Mr. Lintot began in this manner': had done seven stanzas. Oldsworth, 
— “Now damn them! what if they in a ramble round Wimbleton hill, 
should put it in the news-paper how would translate a whole ode in half 
you and I went together to Oxford*? this time. I’ll sky that for Oldsworth 
what would I care ? If I should go (though I lost by his Timothy’s) he 
down into Sussex, they would sayl translatesanodeofHoracethequick- 
was gone to the speaker: but whkjNif est of any man in England. I re- 
that ? If my son were but big eilou^ member Dr. King would write verses 
to go on with the business, ny G— d in a tavern three houA after he could 
I would keep as gbod company as not speak : and there’s Sir Richard, 
old Jacob. * ' in that rambling old chariot of his, 

Hereupon 1 inquired of his sbn* between FleeMJtcb and St Giles’s 
“ The lad (says he) has fine parts, pound, jdiktl make you half a job.” 
but is somewhat sickly; much as Pi:ay^ M^^Lintot (said I), now you 
you are— I spare for nothing in his tsjk of trandalors, what is your me- 
education at Westminster. Pray thodof sphm “Sir(repli- 

dont you think Westminster to be ed he), thbte are the saddest pack of 
the best school in England ? Most rc^es in the world ; in a hungry fit, 
of the late ministry came out of it, they’ll swear they understand all the 
so did many of this ministry ; I languages in the universe ; I have 
hope the boy will make Ais fortune.” known one of them take down a 
Don’t you design to let him pass a Greek book upon my coonler, and 
year at Oxford ? “ To what pur- cry, Ay, this is Hebrew, I must read 

t2 
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it from the latter end. of my ina- 

can never be sure 

for I neither Gte|^k/'1l^ P^jK^kiA Idhii man, that looked 

tin, French, good scholar, came to me 

this is mjr way 4;' ;f agree wip;tipi| f^tlUr ;^i3r he turned over your Ho- 
for ten shillinl^ h^d, shrugged up 

viso, that T will ''have and pished at every 
corrected b^; w^m I One would wonder (says 

one or otW they are'1ed/ii^l'‘l|*|fi^M^^|Sja presumption of 
the tru^<|i^|||i^ib|';ahanttorV'in|^^^ is; no such easy 

ment givJi^ the riegapvc to every versi- 

translatofs.” But ho#; ai^ going on, when my 

cure those corrfect^>^y iM^ called to dinner — Sir, said j\ 

upon you .? “[ Why:! get any civil w^| you please to Cat a piece of hoof 
gentleman (especifiy any . ‘Sc^tch^j^th ^ (said lie), I 

man) that comes into my shcijfis, be at the ex- 
read the original to me in .OOhis gre^Jx^^ 1 am really 

by this I know whether my da 5^tsi:fccount--^^ir, I 

tor be deficient, and whether my oor<> obliged to ydu : if you can 

rector merits hiC money or not.* V up^ a piece of beef, together 
I'll tell you what happened to with a slice of pudding — Mr. Lintot, 
me last month: I bargained Witl t do not Say init Mr. Pope, if ho 

S- for a new version of Lucre- would but condescend to advise with 

tins, to pubtijih against . Tonson^s : men of learning — Sir, the pudding 
agreeing to pay the adthor Co, many iis upon the table,, if you please to go 

shillings on hf| producing so mahy in My critic" complies, he comes 

lines. He m^^ a great progress in to a taste of your poetry ; and tells 
a very ishort time; and I gavC it to me in the same breath, that your book 
the corrector to compare^ with the is commendable and the podding ex- 
Latin ; but he went directly to oellent. 

Creech's translation, and found it the **Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lin- 
same, word for word, all bgt the first Jpt,) in return to the frankness I have 
page. Now, what d'ye think I did ? Mown, pray tell me, Is it the opinion 
I arrested the translator ^r i cheat ; ^ yodr friends at court that my Lord 
nay, and I stop|>ed the corr^tor's t^nsdown will be brought to the bar ^ 
pay too, upon this proof, that he had hr I told him, I heard he 

made use of Creec.h iiistieka of thC #auld not; and I hoped it, my lord 
original." • jt^^^ing one ^had particular obliga- 

Pray tell me next how you deai iions to. '* That may be (replied Mr. 
with the critics^ ; but, by G— d, if he is not, 

nothing more easy. lose the printing of a very 

the most formidable idNbidi (^d trial." 
rich ones y;iM my lord, are a few traits by 

blotted manusWipt^ m you may. discern the genius of 

nothing which I have chosen 

their acqukthtt^^ subj^t of a letter. I dropt 

it from the aUlhorr^hiGi^Mh^^ |iife is eck>h as I'got to Oxford, and 
their correction : hhhjgWeh a tiait' to my fard Carlton at 

of them such idr, ih t|me i^ddiefe^^^^ 
they come to be consulted With, I enjoy here 

dedicated to, as the fop critics of the arc not to be prejudiced by my pen, 
town.*— As for the poor critics. I'll and the pleasures from them only to 
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be equalled wheft^ 
ship. Ihop9,iq'^' 


jiiqur loid: 

liv*. !l J 


Silip. 1 liup^.tu ; 

myself from yoar hdi^se at] 


§ 22. Description ofCtOmf^M^ 

To the Duke of 

In answer to a -.--i 

closed the description o^lBu^ii|^ 
ham-house, written by hip to tfe 
D.ofSh. 



1 have, been readings the descrip- 
tidp of Plinyfs bouse with an eye to 
but finding they iVill bear no 
if it can be 
^|4he lai^e country seat I 
inh4Mtii;i|t 1^ see what fi- 

by the help of a flo- 

^fijlil^iu^expect nothing regular 
more than in 
; tl^ wboi^' vast edifice is 
ao, the several parts of 

it' so':#1iic1iiy^ from the other, 


Pliny was i 


[iose,jlbwi(l(Hhp^l^ 


who had a 

nay, two ho«#!i,4.W®»i^iNF;.¥( 
of hiS' epistles. 
his cdntempoirM^ 'sffiihdb 
informed the public wWe thejf \ 
ed, we should have found the 
of Rome as well iufiabited' as those 
of Fleet-stre^; but’^is dangerous to 
let creditors into such a secret.^ 
therefore we may presume that 
as well as hicmr-a-days, nofiody knew 
where they lived but tlpir bookse}*| 
lers. 

It seems, that when Virgil cape 
to Rome, he had no lodging tf^t all 
he first introduced: himself to Augus- 
tus by an epigrap, beginning Nocte 
pluit iota — an obsorvatiqn which 
probably he had not made, unl'eaa4»e 
* had lain all night in the street, 

Where Juvehal Hvedf we pW 
affirm; butinbtie of 
complains of the excessiVe price d 
lodging; neither do i believe he 
would have talked so feelingly 
druses bed, if there had tmn i 
for a bed-fellow in it. 

I believe with all the ostehtiltkb of; 
Pliny, he would have, been 
have changed both, Me ' houses 
your grace^s.one ; which is a coiilir 
trytfhouse in theAiiPtp^;.aiiid atO]Krn* 
house in the winter, and must vhc 
owned to be the pio^eri^ 
for a wise man, who se^p afi 'the world 
change every seai^ without ever 
changing himself. 


and yj^-SQ 
telLho^, thai 
imhginf 
f4i ^phion’s,; 


; having 



jam, one cannot 
o^^^f my poetical 
had been a village 
where the cot- 
a country-daripe 
ler, had been all put, and stood 
with amazement ever 

siftceri';' 

, $oh must excuse me if I say noth- 
ing of the front ; indeed I don’t know 
w.fich it is. A stranger would be 
iji|l|swly' disappointed, who endea- 
get in^olljiaj^use the right 
twijy* ’One would Iwonably expect, 
after the entry th!^«[ti the porch, to 
be let into the baJf:^ alas, nothing 
less ! you*fincl yourself in the house 
of office. From the parlour you think 
fo step into the drawing-room ; but, 
Mpoii' opdhing the Iron nailed door, 
yop nte riunvinced, by a flight of 
birdl about your ears,, and a cloUd of 
dust iti your eyes, that it is the pi- 
Igeon-house;./ If you come into the 
chapel, you find its altars, like those 
^f theanciepts, continually smoking; 

of the ad- 

^Within is high and 
bn one side with a 
jAe, a true image of an- 
. the wails are all 

f^r ' wUb monstrous 

of ififinals, about twenty bro- 
ken pikes, ten or a dozen blonder- 
bus^s^ "^and a rusty match-lock mus- 
ket or two, which we were informed 
had served in the civil wars. Here 
is one vast arched window, beauti- 
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fully darkened with diyers tl^e b^ i^ndedt (as we imagine,) 

eons of pauuted^.glatB^; 0ise;|h^^ i|ii,t.iU^j^ «B she pray’d 

pane in pai!tipa]|«w,lH^ 'date an eye on the men 

which alone Thete are upon the 

a knight, lybose^ limn at^iidr |s|.ki^jg l^li^nd floor, in all, twenty-six apart- 
since perished w^ iMidt. vir&o^ hiehtsf i^hg wh^ah I must not for- 
alabaster nose is mouidUH^ ,|§^d|t>k J^d^ .dhMibewwhich has in it a large 
monument. '!t'he faceof/;f!^.flSj^'^u^1ty, of tiinber,, that 'seems to 
nor, in an«>0K»,)>ie«e, a bedstead or a ci- 

that single., pani'-than tp aU..the'i|l,i(ii|^;d' ^gp ^'. - ' ' 

es she. evip,;cdi^hed.'in'. her^ U|^fi^!^p!|je'JldjNhen'iB builf-iQ-form of a 
After this, who* can my that |8(fi^nda« .being one. vast vault to the 
frail, 'when it ,is not half a:8|itjp:0.f flhte bouse.; adhere one apcr- 
human beauty,: V glory ! and yet I jSrves to let opt the smoke and 
can’t but sigh th thihk that the most li^^yh)t>i(he light: blackness of 

authentic record of so ancient a., fa^ )triMlsh^^.on:^^ vast cal- 

mily should lie at the taercy of erej^; ovens and 

infant who flings a supie. In . you, think it either 

days there have' dinod iu this 'the 

gartered knights, and courtly .tbamo^, i|^|hehini tho temple of Moloch, 
attended by ushers, sewers, .and this place has made 

neschals; and yet it was ^.Islit iBuch an 'istpreiMOn on the country- 
night that an owl flew bith^, people, that thejr.believo.Afae witches 
mistook it tor, a barn. y, i,|(aep thiiir Sabbath hme, and that 

This, hall lets you (up aiid.f|ig^|i onoe aspar die devil treats them with 
over a very high threshold iidd<^i^ ;inferna|^tre|Mson, a roastisd tiger stuf. 
great parlour.’ Its contents ‘ ard a ,^d with tmrpenny nails., 
broken-belly’d virginal, a couple,'.^. Above slurs vve have a number of 
crippled velvet (fliairs, with tvvb' Or, rQgins;',.you never pass out of one 
three mildewed pictures df mouldy jjnia aoq^r, but by the ascent or de- 
ancestors, who look as dismally as ir .sdeot of two or three stairs. Our 
they came fresh ftimn best room is very long uid low, of 

their brimstooe^stbont these the egact prcpertiot^ of a bandbox, 

are carefully set at the iubr^r l|i, indst of these rooms, there arc 
ner; for the wiBdows,.bs^tig ..^r^ )&^ngs of the finest work in the 
where broken, make it so conrenient ii^^, . that is to. say, Uiose which 
a place to dry poppies^jasufl (|pustat.d bbivals. 

seed, that the rqpm iad^rd^iatedtd Were.tt not ..ifor tMs .only furniture, 
that use. : ^ whole wmshi be a miserable 

Next this parlour, as;JjE,t|i^ibefl>te, of naked walls, flaw’d ceilings, 
lies the pigeon-hoitse ; '4i the. Windows, and rusty locks, 
which rans an .entry, is so decayed, that after a 
on one habfl'Wnd .t’otlv^^^ sboip^r we may expect a 

chamber, a«>{b^ttmy, mgstrn^^ between the 

c^ed tho,.a^|pj^’s..j)|'(^i?^^av|||| ^ out ^ floors. All the doors 

low a baewh^^,! httlS' 'add low - as those to the 

gilt pailpur, ff|pm'aof paoket-bpats. These rooms 

dor whmh is toe fiw'imi^y yuars, had no other 

their, 00 the right, til|’aa!|imh ^' i certain rats, whose 

U|4 by the «de it, six ji^.Wge ihraidera them worthy of this 
^dd lady’s closet for bar private s^, for the very rats of this venera- 
Onsi which has a lattice into ble bouse are grey ; since these have 
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not yet quitted it« we hope at leaet aftd eope prying maids of the fa- 
thlftt this ancient mansion M they have seen a 

fall during the small reihp|i|i^ the key- 

poor animals hdve to live, WllO tile r 

now too infirm to remove to aa^ and ;lfae are forbid to talk 

ther. There is^r^t a small* subsist^ of iL ■ 

ence left them in theYew remapm^ have tired you with 

books of the library. but what eii- 

We had never seen I ga^ed i^e ih it, w^s a gene 

have described, but for a oijjjq, to preserve the nm 

grey-headed jsiiteward, who mas fall into dust, 

an antiquity as any in this place, and :li!|y;,v ^hapS/|^ of .it, before this 
looks like an old family picture walk^ letter reachciB^ur hands, 
ed out of its frame. He entertaiile^ Indeed owe this, old house, the 
us as we passed : i&Qm room, to rdOtn same kind of gratitude that we do 
with several iela^hiihs of the iamlly'i; to an old friend, who harbours us in 
but his observatiqitia wcte pkrticiilar- J^s d condition, nay even in 

ly curious when he came to the extremities. How fit is this 

lar : he informed us ivherd stood the retreat for uninterrupted study, where 
triple rows of butts of sack) , a^ no one that passes by can dream 
where were ranged the bottles of there ^is an inhabitant, and even 
tent, for toasts, in a morning ; he those' Who would dine with us dare 
pointed to the stands that supported not stay under our roof ! Any one 
the iron-hooped hogslieads of strong ;id)at sees ^ it, will own I could not 
beer ; then stepping to a coirner, h^ hilJl^e> chosen a more likely place to 
lugged out the tattered fragments of c<mve^se with the dead in. I had 
an unframed picture : ‘‘ This (says been mad indeed if I had left your 

he, with tears) was poor Sir Thomas! grace for any one but Homer. But 
once master of all this drink. He When I return to the living, I shall 
had two sons, poor young ma^sters 1 have the sense to endeavour to con- 
who never arrived to the age of his verse with the best of them, and 
beer; they both fell ill in this very shall therefore, as soon as possible, 
room, and nev^r went out on thbir tell you in person how much I am, 
own legs.^* He could not pass by a Pope, 

heap of broken bottles without tak« 
ing up a piece, to show us the vwms 

of the family 'upon it. He tlten ln^ § 23. /ar his Religious 

us up the tower by dark windii^ Tene^, 

stone steps, which landed us into se- 
veral little rooms one above another. . LiWdy 
One of these was nailed up, and^r v I truly obliged by your kind 
guide whispered to us as a secret the calt4ol^<S^ mi my father’s death, 
occasion of it: it seems the course itod the desire you express that I 
of this noble blood was a little inter- ahouid im]|gk^ve this incident to my 
rupted, about two Centuries ago, By pdvanjtage. I know your lordship’s 
a freak of the lady Frances, whorftiendsfcp to me is sd extensive, that 
was here taken in the faCt with a you include in that wish both my 
neighbouring prior ; ever kiBce;Whieh spiritual and my temporal advantage ; 
the iCom has been ntuled and aiid it is what I owe to that friend- 
branded with the name of the Adul- ship, to open my mind unreserved- 
tery-Chamber. The ghost of lady ly to you on this head. It is true I 
Frances is supposed to walk there, have lost a parent, for whom no gains 
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1 could make would bo any equiva" tbe aaOM ^oflo ; aOd when they stop, 
lent But that WBB Mt> my>only tip : not HD properly converted, 

1 thank 0od amotlm Mill rotoom hmMufA. 1r<hu see how little 
(and long Riaajm nMHHun) of thd Mty jnfd trauld gafii by my conver* 
siame tender qinjniB; Qtmfiitt 4<( |Rln. And, after all, I verily believe 
wtAt — and oMHliMi itie 1 sOy Wi(At and$ are both of the 

EuryaluH, ' ^ ^ Uiorongfaly 

*' lipSwnd by one another : and that 

Pd&^dnd reasonable Christians 
A rigid d^luoli may 00(1 it CMtWt' ^ p, >f tbr^.did but talk 

tie, bnt enro ittw a «««ioq 8 <tAe : II #lP|lt#tMfaer every day ; and had 
least I am more certliin ttMli k together, but to serve 

duty of nature to preserve a good %|k^id live in peace with their 
parent’s bib abd hi^piness» than t wHmMx 

am of any spdeulalll^ point whafo bi thp tesiy^Wdt Side of the 
ever % |M«dbn, f cwn Mire iro dispute with 

. u .^Jro^tAineattsaiilfl the benehcial 

df .nd all the 
« BlMlPPif jones^ lie on the part you 
For shet my hMd, would thmk tklS WIKlld invite me to. But if I could 
sepaiation more grievous tftair any ktibg myself to fancy, what I think 
other ; and 1, Ibr my part* know as you do rat fimey, that 1 have any ta* 
litde as poor Eurytdus did, of ijbe lents for aobve life, I want health ibr 
sum ess of such an adventure (ibr ttn itf and besides it is a real truth, I 
adventure it w, and no small one* kave less inclination (if possible) 
spite of the most poskivo diyintty). than ability Contemplative life is 
Whether the change wouM be to my not only nm scene, bat it is my ha* 
spiritual advantage, God only knovm; bit too I began my life, v^ere 
this I know, that 1 mean ^ well in most people end theirs, with a dure- 
the religion 1 now pioiess, as I can ludi of all thatthe world calls ambition 
possibly ever do in another Can a I don’t know why 'tis called so, foi 
man who thinks so justify a cbt&im, tO roe it always seemed to be rather 
even if he thought both equally good t Stdqung tlian elimbliig. I’ll tell you 
To such an one, did part of joining Piy politic and religums sentiments 
with any one body of CbrMftaiiS m k few words. In my politics, 1 
might perhaps be snap ; but I think tbsok po farther tban bow to pre- 
it would not be so ttglemiMloe the MrvetM peace of my Hlb, m any go- 
other * ^nmont nndcr wmok I live; nor 

Your lordship has foratoHy kdvi»< ut my robgion, then to preserve the 
ed me to read the hilt psiMte of my eonscience, tn any 

sies between the eiunidMi Wit I wwitdi with which I communi- 
tell yon h seotM ? HWansq^iftt* CM*. 1 hope all churches and all 
teen yean old (Mr I (oM rM^ng, govmttmsnUt aw ao ftur of God, as 
and my ftftW lijgd emo^r bpeks)! th me rightly pwleinMood, and 
there was eoeMMieMMf ektwtbMr^ admintsterod * and where 
been writtuamil |SMi|a ssiM m Me tMy me, or may be wrong, I leave 
reign of king Jiages tkeHecondii f k SO God eioao to mend or reform 
wmmnd my bead wkk them, and ^ whtelb whenever he does, it 

consequence was, tjhet I Mfod mjMf MM he by greeter instrumentiiHhan 
a papist and a ptotestant by imp, f im. I am not a papist, for I re- 
aobording to the last book I read, nounce the temporal invasions of the 
J am afraid most seekers are in papal power, and detest tlieir arrogat- 
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ed authority , oyer proce^ng of the 

I am no|tl$ enemies, 

of the word. 'triV*® 'tiM|ray^||piW|W'lii^’d|ith^ Ado- 

an absolute prirt&i' I yoit'will, he 

et subject': ' but I thhnk Oo^^'I;ytti|il|Wp!P^^P^I^widimdi‘'hesOt'hi8 name 
not. I -have a dhp sepad 1® #?®;^^haire 'published of him, 

<''/el)enc^^ of the BritiA' to have written ; 

Tn a word, the things I harp written of him, 

wished to see, are noty-B||^||e^^l^ hate published, 

tholic, -or yu, yrdoiB^ oatlsidioi^w.'di base in the 

Spanish , chtml^ib, bl(k^triw!''<yt^pi|i|:|l^.'^p^'^^)ipt^^^ ndhor-ih the pie- 
and not'-k king of 'Whigs, tlte parent ' has 

of Tories, but. a king of liiiig]^,^ ikrnlii^illl&jj!^ 

Which God .of ,|^ mercy gjw''W,such>p;^i^iit.]^h oyig^ to deny, 
present ' bOj- and ;ijB 'tro bwditt.piij^gu'lar ' .terms, to the 

ture opinion concern^ 

end jj|ke a^]^^^iii^;'',i^iy!'»i^M^mi||niinost. 

ad c^m, ^ lOrt^^'isepistle. was a piece 

me, with infihile in haste, orihi'a passion, 

cere thanks, ever your, i&o. , '*/>| h«t iiifkhy. months after all pretended 

' , ■ :■ tylM^ you was at full 

' Hhm|^dh>Court, and I the 

ol^Sct'idB^ed; like a deer out of sea- 
§ 34. D^aux ttgainsi a noUe Lordjt S^' pip- so. ill^i^ and ill-placed a 
R^ecHms. ' If whs a.dli^iberate work, 

to a reverend person, of the 

There wits Motbmr reifMm why I< serious and saered character, 
was silent as to that paper — I took vij^> whom you are known to cuiti- 
it. for a ladys (on the printer’s tvmid vate' a strict eorrespottdence, and. to 
in the title-page), and thoc^ht it too whom it will not be doulked, but 
presuming, as wdl as. inmicent, id yon t^n your secret sentiments, and 
contend with one that sex in al* delirisrl your >real judgment of men 
tercation : for X' neVer'tvas so me&n and thn^^. This, I say, my lord, 
a creature as to~odiamit ray anger tvifti submission, could not but awa- 
against a la^ to paper, though hgt itt- refteotion and attention. . 
in a ptiiHate letter. But (moor hftli^f idrdsh^'siiopinion of me as a 
her denial of it brafiq^t't^-,'|K, |^^ I oanm#help; it is yours, my 
by a noble person Of roai mnohr knU lord, and that were enough to morti- 
truth. Your kirdalup indeed said ff a po^ man ; but it is not yours 
you had it from a lady, and the 11^, most- be content to share 

said it was yonr 4ord8]iip's ; the Dunci- 

thought the beautiftil by^Utm- ' liitd 

two fathers, or {if one wih, aikd^ingenioas gentlemen, 

hardly be aUowdid A odto) tvtio md- kkiilli^destroys my poetical 

there; indeed tthitokhc^seade had: 'will <^m their part 
a share in it, Imt 'yrhteli was. uppeis^ but, give me leave to 

most, I know not;. T^jplilbt^■ dot.-to ik^4f my moral character be rained, 
determine the edaet of tbSM it must w wbtdly the work of yopr 

witty fornication : a«^, 'W - 1 R londih^ ; and will .be hud even fin- 
your’s, my lord, ’fts onfy bCcaiifo) yun' to do, unless I myself oo-q^ 
whoever got it, you brought it forth, rate. 

Here, my lord, allow me to ob- How can you talk (my most wor- 
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thy lord) of all Pope’s .’nrorha as so sanw 7, has 1^ not done it before 
many libels^ baa. no yo^. in the same kind of 

invention but in r Ammstioni, .abnost tbs same 

charge him witb^tf^Wwothmipii^’is' I Cannes' but think, the 
labours printed ova and iffiscrMt clergyman him- 

Fye, my lord, ;jfoa .fiirg^ y<M»)ra^|l|^; ,t^e, it^s improper, nay, 

He printed not jiftis name in expose Uie personal 

of the person'd you miel^t^ltjlJlil^PnPl^,.^^ brother; that both 
person hirod^i'iibas as yours, and 

the wm-ld, til l|ih .book itself, ones as mine, pro- 

part he had imit, aa.niay be^tu^ji^^ fauid of Sesame Ma- 

the conelnsion of hiii hotn|‘^ ^^^iw^^/fasbioneth his Vessels as ho 

Odyssey, loan only 8t^fs^yotii^'‘^p!Ws^; and that.it is not from 
lordship (hot having at thpt time Ibr- shape we can tell whether they 
got your Greek) despised to look upon!, v^ 'mado for hopopr or dishonour, 
the translation ; and ever eSnen. eitn ||i, a svosi jbp tteh^thatih ym oha- 
tertained too mean an opinion of/ttie! td.>yonr j^ba^ist enemies ; of 
translator to cast an eye up^;;^; t^np^Jter;.'lhy^4 I canh^^ 
Besides, my lord, when yop ssH 1^ nine#, ■ :i4i0^ a poet, I 

sold another man’s works, yoa-onghl ti^Khever yoiit Ja^rer. 
in justice to have addi^ ' that 1# . ' next, my lord, as to the obscurity 
bought them, which very moeh alA^ of my. bittbi (a reflection, copied al- 
the case. What he gave him' was so from Mr. Qttrl and his. brethren,) 
five hundred poun^; his yece^: I ^m sorry to be obliged tQ. sucha 
can be produced to your m^]^,':’bsesumption as to name my family 
1 dare not affirm he Was as wm pa^ in. the same leaf with your lord- 
as some writers (much ^ inferi^i pthip’s : bi^'my. father had the ho- 
have been since ; but your lordf^' War, in one , instance, to resemUe 
will reflect that I am no man of quii'i y^n,. for he was a younger brother, 
lity, either to buy or sell dribbling & did .'/tW. indeed think it a happi- 
sohigh: and that I have neither ness to bniy his elder brother, though 
place, pensiem, nor power to regal'd he had opei,: who wanted some of 
for secret services. It cinbot ..be, those good ftiUj^Abs which yonrs pos- 
that one of your rank cap he^etl# sussed., How .sincerely glad could 1 
least envy to such ah anthor hS'^m t, %.te psy that you^ .nobleman’s 
but, were that possible, ft much mpimp^ the debtlowed to his friend- 

better gratffied by epipk^g not !#Wse early Wath deprived 
your own, but semeof 'tW8e!b>wand' ^ of as mj|idh wit and ho- 

ignoble jtens to do yon this WW of- nour as he left, behind him in any 
flee. I Wre engage yopp l«iW.^sp iiiimieb of it! But as to my father, 
for iefs than 1 gave. lot. uvJIL pouM ssmire.you, my lord, that he 

your ito ipeclianic (neither a batter, 

ket. Let. theto .drive itiie bai§a|n.hor, hr^lb .migW please y^ur lord- 
for you, k»J|^ and. jpl ' ms]^ W;' sh# ^tbetief^^aitoWler), butin truth 
pend on S(bW%» ’'^^ «Wra^ fltmily ,: and my 

week, as W*!'' .of. W. > (m^nt 'One, as well 

as pretty) 'tWie . of '.tim....ndWe<ed as that lady, 

loidsh^ ' •• > .. > i<p|^ yWripfAdiip made chmceof 

And would it apt liie'<;|lU as.wtiljWlie'^h auWer of your own chil- 
tbkt my poor pertbii sbttmd be abUhti ^n; abuse, mmit, beauty, and vi- 
ed by thmn, as by one of your rank' 'iWiy (if ttansnutted to your pos- 
and quality 1 Cannot Curl do thelterity) will be a better present than 
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even the noble blood they, new, and hae fteatly en- 
ly from you ; a mofter; om' ,^hhd bu* It^^oa^. Pojte. 

waa never obligM so 
as to say she spoiled 'me; ahd.tt'^ 

ther, who never fbniid hihs^f . ^25. Siwy. 

ed to say of mcj^that hedisairojmvM' , ';;;i ' ■ , J ' 

my conduct. In a wdrd, diy die only vice which 

think it enough, that {wM at all times, and in 

such as they were, -the .only passra^ which 

blush; and, that t^eir ibr, want of irri- 

he is, nevetjbost tbistti a '^iott'.j its' efTkets, thereibre, are eve- 

I have purposely omittedj-jo t<bi^; and its at- 

sider your loriisfaip’s "criti0oih^''j|^ tetis^ )@![V^ys> to be dreaded, 
my poetry. As ^y ai:e exaetli^;j|pi ' , It ^.imp^ble to inention a name, 
same with thj^,, Ilf the fi)tem^{dl^ ;whicH aky advantageous distinction 
cd authiwsi |! ap|le!|ien4'%ty ,yvoul^ has .made eminent, but some latent 
justly charge; g»e w^h ’*''*** ***"'®* 

I gave ‘to yott w|^ bejongs;^ I^ V^der, however he may abstract 

or.jk'td more j^i&ethNr to ti^widioh^ from public a^airs, will ne- 
things when they are in your m^hl w wunt those who hint with Shy- 
than when, they were in theirs. It lock, that ships are but boards, and 
will be showing both them and you thi^t BQ.man can properly be termed 
(my lord). a more particular respect, rich whose fortune is at the mercy 
to observe how rnmfo they are bo- winds. ,The beauty adorned 
noured by your imitation pf. them,; the unambijtious graces of 

which indeed is carried through your, i^^enee and modesty, provokes, 
whole epistle. I have read some- 'Whepever ashe appears, a thousand 
where at school (though I make it no mtiimurs of detraction, and whis- 
vanity to have forgot where), that pets of suspicion. The genius, even 
Tully naturalized a few . phrahes kt when he endeavours only to entertain 
the instance of some bf bis friends.' with pleasing images of nature, or 
Your lordship has done more in ho- instpct by uncontested principles of 
nour of these gentlenmn ; you have science, ybt suffers persecution from 
authorized not only t^ir assertions, critics, whose acrimony 

but their style. For examjde, . A is exmited merely by the'pain of see- 
flow that wants skill to restrwn. ifo ing others pleased, of hearing ap- 
ardour,— a dictionary that gi^;Ai planses which another enjoys, 
nothing at its own expense. — Aslua^ The frequency ofoenvy makes it 

uriant branches bear but little fruit, w femiliorthat it escapes our notice ; 
so wit unprun’d is but raw frniCfr* ijior dC We oflfen reflect upon its tur- 
While yon rehearse ignorance, .yhk ptM*! tw malignity, till we happen 
still know enough to do it in verStf^ ttrfo^ its htfluence. 'When be that 
Wits are but giftlmiifg ignoranee.-— has ^ven no provocation ^ malice, 
The account of we pass our but by attenqitiDg to excel in some 
time— and. The on Sw Ife os^ art, finds himself pursae4 by 

W — ^’s brain. Yow.can ever .yb* Jsu^titml^.wbom he never saw wiUi 
ceive from no head imsm .than sneh ftt^acability of personal resentment ; 
ahead (as no head) "fo give t vyh^ he perceives clamour and ma- 
your lordship would nsvewaid never lice let loose upon him as a public 
receive instead of ever, add any hc^ enemy, and incited by every stratar 
inslead of no head. But all this is gem of defemation ; when he hears 
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the misfortunes of hia iGamily^ or therinjfttiaa incites, that they 

follies of l^s you^^-0*p!ia^ td ^tgainst those ^ who 

world ; aitfl every lujlftife of conduoi^^ ho Metitional provoca- 

or defect of natU|^; i^ravated andj^ the lufferer is mark- 

ridiculed; fol^ns to oat for min, not because he has 

those artificeaftivlifchjle'oyyja^^^ duty; but because he 

ed before, aiii discovers more than was re- 

the happiness-' of - -life would 

vanced by thte* ^ other crime is prac- 

from heart;' help^ quality 

.EnVy ia^ indoed, a stubborn . have produced esteem 

of the mind, and seldom had be.en weS- employ! 

the culture of phifosophy;^ 

are, however, considerations^ ,wbioh, *** lihrsues a hateful 

if carefully implanted, qnd,diHgOnt-f bjf despioabldiinj^ns, and de- 
ly propagated, might in tifoe %vfiri i^rea nc^ah happiness 

power and repress it, sinOfe *^0 avoid de- 
can nurse it for the sake of piea^^ necessary 

as its eficcts are only shame, ahguisl^ xhhtiany one jshould aspire to hero- 
and perturbation. / ^ qt sanctity; but only, that he 

Tt is, above all other vices, ificon-' shofiild reso}ve not to quit the nmk 
sistent with the character^df' a social which nature a^gns, and wish to 
being, because it sacrifrees truth %nd maintain the dij^ity of be- 

kihdnode to very imk tempta^h^^* ing. ^ 

He that plunders a woalthiS5;^^iieig^ ‘ ^ ’ 

hour, gains as much as he, taieif 

away, and improves hk own cond^! ^ 86* Eplton^, a Remeao of his 
tiqn, in the same proportion ^hfc , vhtxracUr, 

impairs anothei^k ; but be that^ladtk > : , 

a flourishing reputation, * must be, I believe, you will find,, ray dear 
content with a small dividend of ad! liamilton, that Aristotle is still to be 
ditional fame, so small as can preferred to Epicurus. The former 
very little consolation to balance the nikde some useful experiments and 
guilt by which it is obtained. Khseoveries, and was engaged in a 

I have hitherto avoided njention- rCal pursuit of knowledge, although 
ing that dangerous and empirical M&i nmnner is much The 

morality, which cures* one vice by litter wasfilll of vanity and ambition, 
means of anotlfer. But envy is so He was an impostor, and only aimed 
base and detestable, so vile in its ori* at deceiving. He seemed not to believe 
ginal, arid so pernicious in iti^lfoctC, tto fsrinciples which he has asserted, 
that the predominance C|f Hn committed the government of all 

other quality is to be .^sired. It is tbin^ls to chance. His natural phi- 
one of those lawless ekeuiies of so^ l<kap% k absurd. His moral pbi- 
ciety, against which ptntmned arrows losopfay wants its proper basis, the 
may honestly be usedi Let it tbdi^, bf God. Idonsieur Bayle, one 
fore be constantly remembered, 0^ his warmest advocates, is of this 
whoever envies another, confoiW lM opiuiqe^ where he says, On 
his superiority, and let those be re^' nos t&Vs ussex de him de 

formed by their pride, who have lost l^snn^tstedlei mamrs, ni assez de 
their virtue. . ^ Silf de ses opinions sur la religion. 

It is no slight aggravation of the His general maxim, That happiness 
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consisted in pleasure, w^^ .^oQ^iaucbiCJ^apt^s^tiad nevqr become so per- 
unguarded, and ipust lay ^^pdar Zeno, if he had not 

tion of a most dekmcttVe passed; his liffe! with him ; that Plato, 

although, from his temper ahCdi^^ A^^ apdj tlie other philosophers 
stitution, he made his life .sdfficiedi^ of:itbe)l 8ci^ profited more by the 
Jy pleasurable to^ himself, :ap A than by the discourses of 
able to the rules of tr2ie ^ here by the way Se- 

His fortune exempted hiip n^ ; Socrates died two 

and solicitude ; his valj^tii^inaHah years to^some, and four 

habit of body from years; aocpirdiug 'te 

lie passed the greatest Mrtfr.of AristO^e : and his mistake 

lime in his garden, where M en3^4» migbt^epme from the inaccuracy of 
ed all the elegant amusement of life those Wfeo col^cted for him; as 
There lie studied. There he^hj^t Erasmus 'Observes, after Quintilian, 
his philosophy. T;his pairticular haiH in his jiidgtnent on Seneca.) But 
py situation grMtly contribtited to be this, which was scarce worth a 
that tranquility ^mind, aptf indo^ parenthesis, as it will, he adds, tlial 
lenceofbody, wi^ch hemiMehlScldef Metrodorus, Hermachus, and Polyxe 
ends, lie had not, hoWever, fresb- nus, men of great note, were formed 
lution sufficient to meet the gradual by living under the same roof with 
approaches of death, and wanted that Epicurus, not by frequenting his 
constancy which Sir William Tern- school. These are instances of the 
pie ascribes to him j for in his last force of immediate example. But 
moments, when he found that hia your lordship- knows, citizens of 
condition was desperate, he to6fe placed the images of their an- 

such large draughts of wiUe, that he,&tbt^'‘ in the ve.stihuleB of their 
was absolutely intoxicated and dCK houses ; sd that whenever they went 
prived of his senses ; so that he died Jfi or out, these venerable bustoes 
more like a bacchanal than a philip- met their eyes, and recalled the glo- 
sopher. Orrery^s Life of iSiei/i. rious actions of the dead, to fire the 

living, to excite them to imitate and 
. even emulate their great forefathers. 

§ 27. ExampU^ iU prevalence. The success answered the design. 

The virtue of one generation was 

Is it not Pliny, my lord, who si^ys, transfused, by the magic of example, 
that the gentlest, he should have into several : and a spirit of heroism 
ed the most effectual, way 6f oom- was maintained through many ages 
inanding, is by example ? The harsh- of that commonweakh. 
est orders are softened by example^ 
and tyranny itself becomes persua- 
sive. What pity it is that so few Dangerous, when copied without 
princes have learned this way of com* Judgment 

manding! But again ; the force of 

example is not confined to those Peter of Medicis had involved 
alone that pass immediately under l^mself in great difficulties, when 
our sight : the examples that memp- those wars and calamities began 
ry suggests have the same effect in which Lewis Sforza first drew on 
their degree, and an habit of recall* and entailed on Italy, by flattering 
ing them will soon produce the ha*- the ambition of Charles the Eighth, 
bit of imitating them. In the same in order to gratify his own, and call- 
epistle from whence I cited a pas- ing the French into that country, 
sage just iioWv Seneca says, that! Peter owed his distress to his folly in 
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departing from the general t^nor of 
conduct his father ^urooce had 
held, and hoped to relieve himself 
by imitating his\>i^her’s example in 
one particular itistace, At % time 
when the Wars With the Pope and 
king of Naples had reduced Lau* 
rcnce to circumstances of great dan* 
gcr, he took the resolution of going 
to Ferdinand, and of treating ih^.per^ 
son with that prince. . The resolu^ 
tion appears in history imprudent 
and almost desperate: were in- 
formed of the secret reasons On 
which this great man acted, it would 
appear very possibly a wise and safe 
measure. It succeeded^ and 
fence brouglit back with him puolic 
peace and private securit}*. When, 
the French troops entered the do^ 
millions of Florence, Peter was 
struck with a panic terror, went .to 
diaries the Eighth, put the imrt of 
Leghorn, the fortresses of Pisa, isind 
all the keys of the country, into this 
princess hands ; whereby he disarm- 
ed the Florentine commonwealth, 
and ruined himself. He was depriv- 
ed of his authority, and driven out 
of the city, by the just indignation 
of the magistrates and people ; and 
in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of France, it 
was stipulated that he should not re- 
main within a hundred miles of tte 
state, nor his brothers within the 
same distance of the city of Flo- 
rence. On this* occasion Guicciar- 
din observes, how dangerous it is 'to 
govern ourselves by particular exam- 
ples ; since to have the same suc- 
cess, we must have the same pru- 
dence, and the same fortune ; and 
since the example must not onjy an- 
swer the case before us in genera^ 
but in every miliute circumatance. - 
Bolinghroke, 

^ 28. ExUe only an imaginary EvU, 
To live deprived of one's country 
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is intolerable. Is it so ? How comes 
it then to pass that such numbers of 
men live o6t of their countries by 
choice? Observe *^how the streets 
pf Londdn and Paris are crowded. 
Gall over those midions by name, 
and ask thenf one by one, of what 
tihey are : how many will 
ylad find)' # from different parts of 
f}|i^;el|rth come to inhabit these great 
ciitiW, which afford the largest op- 
jpidttanities and the. largest encou- 
ragemeht to virtue and vice ? Some 
m'e drawn by ambition, and some? 
are sent by duty j many resort thith- 
er to improve^thOtt' minds, and many 
.to impt^ve their fortunes ; others 
bHng their beauty, Ind others their 
eloqtfence to market. Remove from 
hence, and go to the utmost extre- 
mities of the East or West : visit the 
barbarous nations of Africa, or the 
inhospitable regions of, the North ; 
you will find no climate so bad, no 
country so savage as not to have 
some people who come from abroad, 
atid inhabit those by choice. 

Among numberless extravagances 
which pass through the minds of 
men, we imay justly reckon for one 
that notion of a secret affection, inde- 
pendent of our reason, and superior 
to bar reason, which we are suppos- 
ed to have for our country ; as if 
there were some physical virtue in 
every spot of ground which necessa- 
rily produced this effect in every one 
born upon it. 

Amor patriee ratione valentior oinni. 

This notion may have contributed 
to the security and grandeur of states. 
It has therefore been not unartfully 
cultivated, and the prejudice of edu- 
cation has been with care put on its 
Men have come in this case, 
asoin many others, from believing 
that it ought to be so, to persuade 
others, and even to believe them- 
selves, that it is so. 
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Cannot hurt a reflecting Mm, j 

Whatever is best is safest ; lies out 
of the reach of human power v; can 
neither be given nor taken away. 
Such is this grea^l and beautiful work 
of nature, the world.* Such io the 
mind of man, which contemplates 
and admires the world, wjttereof it 
makes the noblest part The^ are 
inseparably ours, and as long, as we 
remain in one, we shall enjoy the 
other. Let us march therefore in- 
trof>idly wherever wc are led by the 
course of human' accidents. Where- 
\ er they lead us, on what coast so- 
ever we are thrown by them, we shall . 
not find ourselve^ absolutely strang- 
ers. We shall meetwith men an^wo^ 
men, creatures of the same figure, 
endowed with the same faculties, and 
born under the same laws of nature. 

We shall see the same virtues and 
vices, flowing from the same princi- 
ples, but varied in a thousand diflfer- 
ent and contrary modes, according 
to that infinite variety of laws and 
customs which is established for the 
same universal end, the preservatiem 
of society. Wc shall feci the same 
revolution of seasons, and the same 
sun and moon will guide the course 
of our year. The same azure v^uit, 
bespangled with stars, will be every 
where spread over orfr heads. There 
is no part of the world from whence 
we may not admire those planets 
which roll, like ours, in different or- 
bits round the same central sun ; 
from whence we may not discover 
an object still more stupendous, that 
army of fixed stars hung up in the 
immense space of the universe ; in- 
numerable suns, whose beams en- 
lighten and cherish the unknown 
worlds which roll around them : and 
whilst 1 am ravished by such con- 
templations as these, whilst ray soul 
is thus raised up to heaven, it im- 
ports me little what grpund 1 .tread 
upon. Bolingbroke. 
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j • § 29. The Love of Fame* 

I can by no means agree with you 
in thinking that the love of fame is 
a passion, which either reason or re- 
ligion condemns. I confess, indeed, 
there are some who have represent- 
ed i?as inconsistent with both ; and 
I remember, in, particular, the excel- 
lent futhor of the Religion of Na- 
ture delineated has treated it as 
highly irrational and absurd. As 
the passage falls in so thorouglily 
with your own turn of thought, you 
will have no objection, 1 imagine, to 
my quoting it at large ; and 1 giv(‘ it 
you^ at the same time, as a very great 
^tUthority on your side. “ In reali- 
ty,** says that w riter, the man is 
not known ever the more to posteri- 
ty, because his name is transmitted 
to them : He doth not live because 
his name does. When it is said, Ju- 
lius C®sar subdued Gaul, conquered 
Pompey, &c. it is the same thing as 
t6 ‘^y,,the conqueror of Pompey was 
Julius Ca:«ar, i. e. Ccesar and tlie 
conqueror of Pompey is the same 
thing ; Caesar is as much known by 
one designation as by the other. The 
amount then is only this : that the 
conqueror of Pompey conquered 
Pompey ; *or rather, since Pompey is 
as little known now as C;esar, some- 
body conquered somebody. Such a 
poor business is this boasted immor- 
tality ! and such is the thing called 
glory among us ! •To discerning 
men this fame is mere air, and what 
they despise, if not shun.” 

But surely ’twere to consider too 
curiously,” as Horatio says to Ham- 
let, “ to consider thus.” For though 
fame with posterity should be, in the 
strict analysis of it, no other than 
what it is here described, a mere un- 
interesting proposition, amounting to 
nothing more than that somebody 
acted meritoriously ; yet it would 
not necessarily follow, that true phi- 
losophy would banish the desire of 
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it from the human breast. For tfrisi offered to the virtuous ; as the person 
passion may be (as most certainly it I from whom the sacred author of the 
is) wisely implanted in our species, Christian system received his birth, 
notwithstanding the corresponding i» herself represented as rejoicing 
object should in i^iity be very dif- that all generations should call her 
ferent from what it appears in ima* bitted, 

gination, D6 not many of our most To be convinced of the great ad- 
rehned and even contemplative plea- vantage of cherishing this high re- 
sures owe their existence to our mis- gard to posterity, this noble desire of 
takes? It is but extending (I will an after life in the breath of others, 
not say, improving) some of our sen- one need only look back upon the 
ses to a higher degree of acuteness history of the ancient Greeks and 
than we now possess them, to make Romans. What other principle was 
the fairest views of nature, or the it, which produced that exalted strain 
noblest productions of art, appear of virtue in those days, that may well 
horrid and deformed. To see things serve as a model to these ? Was it 
as they truly and in themselves are, not th^unse»/ 2 en:; laus honorum^ the 
would not always, perhaps, be of®jftirj incorrupta vox bene judicantum (as 
vantage to us in the intellectual' Tnlj^ calls it^, the concurrent ap- 
worid, any more than in the natur probation of the good, the uncorrupt- 
ral. Rut, after all, who shall cer- ed applause of the wise, that aui- 
tainly assure us, that the pleasure of mated their most generous pursuits ? 
virtuous fame dies with its possessor, To confess the truth, J have been 
and reaches not to a farther scene of ever inclined to think it a very dan- 
cxistence ? There is nothing, k gcrous attempt, to endeavour to les- 
should seem, either absurd or unphi- sen the motives of right conduct, or 
losophical in supposing it 4 )os§ible at to raise any suspicion concerning 
least, that the praises of the good their solidity. The tempers and dis- 
and the judicious, that sweetest mu- positions of mankind are so extreme- 
sic to an honest ear in this world, ly different, that it seems necessary 
may be echoed back to the mansions they should be called into action by 
of the next : that the poet’s descrip- a variety of incitements. Thus, 
tion of fame may be lito/ally true, while some are willing to wed virtue 
and though she walks upon earth, for her personal charms, others arc 
she may yet lift^ her head into hea- engaged to take her for the sake of 

her expected dowry : and since her 
Blit can it be reasonable to extin- followers and admirers have so little 
guish a passion v/hich nature has uni- hopes from her in present, it were 
versaily lighted up in the human pity, methinks, to reason them out 
breast, and which we constantly find of any imagined advantage in rever- 
ie burn with most strength and bright- sion. JFitzosbome^s Letters. 

ness in the noblest and best formed 
bosoms ? Accordingly revelation is 

so far from endeavouring (as you sup- § 30. Enthusiasm. 

pose), to eradicate the seed which 

nature hath thus deeply planted, that Though I rejoice in the hope of 
slie rather seems^ on the contrary, to seeing enthusiasm expelled from her 
cherish and forward its growth. To religious dominions, let me entreat 
be f zaited with honour^ and to be you to leave her in the undisturbed 
had in everlasting remembrance, are enjoyment of her civil possessions, 
in the number of those encourage- To own the truth, I look upon en- 
monts which the Jewish dispensation jthusiasm, in all other points but thal 
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of* religion, to be a very , neo^esary 
turn of mind; aa ind^d it is a,ye1k 
which nature to haVja'^^m 
with more or Ic^s strength ' 
tempers of most men. fjo, jWa® 
what the object i.;^^ whetber:& ' " ^ 
pleasures, or the line%rtS; 
pursues them to any purpc^l^, 
so con amore : and inamol# 
know, of every kind, are .ali e^|| 
siasts. ; Tliire is judeed'^a; 
lieightehi'n’g facility which 
sally prevails through our ^ecieS; 
and wo are all Of us, perhaps infhOilir 
several favourite! pursuits, pifetty^ 
much inahe cit'iutnstvice.s , of tbo|’ 
renowned knight , of La 
when,, he attackiidl the barbei^sv: ’ 
zrn barin, for Mambriiid’s gd 
helmet. ‘ , 

What is Tally’s aliquidhnmnstik 
hif nilumqtie^ yi\\ic\i he professes to 
aspire after in oratory, but a piece 
of true rhetorical Quixotism? Yet 
never, I will venture to affirm, would 
ho have glowed with so mtlch elo* 
<iuence, had he been warmed with 
Jess enthusiasm. 1 arn persuaded 
indeed, that nothing great or glori- 
ous was ever performed, where this 
<]iiiility had not a principal concern ; 
and as our passions add vigour to 
oiii actions, enthusiasm gives spirit 
our passions. 1 might add too, that 
it even opens and enlarges our capa- 
cities. Accordingly I have been iii* 
Ibrined, that one of the great lights 
ol’ the present age never sits down 
to study, till he has raised his ima- 
gination by the power of music. 
I’or this purpose lie has a band of 
iustruments placed near his library, 
which play till he finds himself ele- 
vated to a proper height ; upon which! 
he gives a signal, and they instantly! 
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hiin^n iconsttitutionj^ to reduce things 

to check some of tlie 
i^diety, and to fix 
■ iu useless apathy. 


But those high conceits whicli are 
suggested by enthusiasm^ coatribate. 
not only to the pleasure and perfection 
of the line arts, but to most other ef- 
fects of our action and industry. To 
strike this spirit therefore out of the 
VoL. II. Nos. 29 ;10. 


hot add an ima- 
most of the objects 
if fancy did not give 

, colours, they 

wear an 

larknee .*ii)d contemptible to ck- 
cite desite : 

; '' 

' We^ry^d we should lie down in death , 
This'^beat of life would take no more, 

If yod^^ught fame an empty hreaih; 

: I Fbillis mil a j>orjur*d' whore. 

''' Prior. 

» » ' 

, a word, this enthusiasm for 
|wh1ch r arn pleading, is a beneficent 
enchantress, who never exerts her 
magic but to our advantage, and on- 
ly deals about her friendly spells in 
or,dcr to raise imaginary beauties, or 
rear ones. The worst 
,toa| ban be said of her is, that slic 
ni'kidd dpceiver, and an obliging 
fifiatterer. Mtzoshorm^s Letters. 


^ 31. Fortum not to he trusted 


The sueWen invasion of an ene- 
my overthrows such as are not on 
their guard ; but they w’ho forest 
the war, and prepare themselves for 
it before it breaks out, stand without 
difficulty the first aiid the fiercest 
onset. I learned this iin{)ortant les- 
son long ago, and never trusted to 
fortune even while she seemed to 
be at peace with me. The riches, 
the honours, the reputation, and all 
the advantages which her treache- 
rous indulgence poured upon me, I 
pfaf^d so that she might snatch 
tltem away without giving me any 
disturbance. 1 ke))t a great interval 
between me and them. She took 
them, but she could not tear them 
from me. No man sutlers by bad 
fortune, but he wlio has been dcceiv- 
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ed by good. If fond of Iter demned. Yet there was a wretch 

gifts, fancy that they , belong to «s, found, for monsters are sometimes 
and are perpetually io remain with produced in contradiction to the or- 
us ; if we lean upon them, and ex- dinary rules of nature, who spit in 
pect to be coni^dWed for them ; we his face as he passed along. Aris- 
shall sink into sdi the bitterness pf tidea.wiped his ch^ek, smiled, turned 
grief, as soon as these false and^rah^ to the magisti^tc, and said, Admo- 
sitory benefits pass away, as ^n as nilh this man not to be so nasty for 
our vain and childish minds, un- the future.’* 

fraught with solid pleasures, beebme Ignominy then can take no hold 
destitute even of those which ate bn virtue; for virtue is in every con- 
imaginary. But, if we do not suffer ditiori the same, and challenges the 
ourselves to be transported with pro- same respect. We applaud the 
sperity, neither shall we be reduced world when she prospers ; and when 
by adversity. Our souls will be she falls into adversity we applaud 
proof against the dangers of both her. Like the temples of the gods, 
these states; and having exp^pjed she is Venerable even in her ruins, 
our strength, we shall be sure of* it; After this, must it not appear a de- 
fer in the midst of felicity, we shall gre^of madness to defer one moment 
have tried how we can bear misfor- acquiring the only arms capable of 
tune. defending us against attacks, which 

at every moment we arc exposed to ? 
Our being miserable, or not misera- 
Ifcr evils disarmed hy Patience, bic, when we fall into misfortunes, 

depends on the manner in which we 
Banishment, with all its train of have enjoyed prosperity, 
evils, is so far from being the cause Bolin^hrokc. 

of contempt, that he who bears up 
with an undaunted spirit against 

them, while so many are dejected by § 32. Delicacy constitvtionaly and 
them, erects on his very misfortune a often dangerous. 

trophy to his honour : for pch is the 

frame and temper of our minds, that * Some people are subject to a cer- 
nothing strikes us with greater ad- tain delicacy of passion, which makes 
miration than a man intrepid in Hhe them extremely sensible to all the 
midst of misfortunes. Of all igno- accidents of life, and gives tliem a 
minies, an ignominious death must lively joy upon every prosperous 
be allowed to •be the greatest; and event, as well as a piercing grief, 
yet where is the blasphemer who when they meet with crosses and ad- 
will presume to defame the death of versity. Favours and good offices 
Socrates ! This saint entered the easily engage their friendship, while 
prison with the same countenance the smallest injury provokes their re- 
with which iie reduced thirty tyrants, sentment. Any honour or mark of 
and he took off ignominy from the distinction elevates them al)ove inea- 
place ; for how could it be deemed sure ; but they are as sensibly touch- 
a prison when Sb^rates was there 1 ed with contempt. People of this 
Aristides wa.s ledt to execution in the: character have, no doubt, much more 
same city : all those Who met the lively enjoyments, as well as more 
sad procession, cast their eyes to the pungent sorrows, than men of cool 
ground, and with throbbing hearts and sedate tempers: but 1 believe, 
bewailed, not the innocent man, but vi^faen every thing is balanced, there 
Justice hcrselfj who was in him con- isiioone,who would not rather choose 
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to be of the latter character, were lie * I believe, however, there is no 
entirely master of his own disposi- one, who will not agree with me, 
tion. Good or ill fortune is very lit* tlbat, notwithstanding this reseni- 
tle at our own disposal : and when a blance, a delicacy of taste is as much 
person who lias this sensibility of to, be desired and cultivated as a de- 


temper meets wi^h any misfortune; 
his sorrow or rcsontiflent takes en-, 
tire possession of liim, and deprives 
him of all relish in the common oc- 
currences of life ; tlie right eiijdy- 
rnont of whicli forms the greatest 
part of our haj>piness. Great plea- 
sures arc much Jess frequent than 
great pains; so that a sensible tem- 
per cannot meet with, fewer trials in 
the former way than the latter ; 
not to mention, that men of such 
lively ])assions are apt to be trans- 
ported beyond all bounds of*pru^ 
dr'iicc and discretion, and to take 
false steps in the conduct of life, 
which are often irretrievable. 


Delicacy of Taste desirable. 

There is a delicacy of taste observ- 
able in some men, which very much 
resembles this delicacy of passion, 
and produces the same sensibility 
to beauty and deformity of every 
kind, as that docs to prosperity andi 
adversity, obligations and in juries. | 
When you present a poem or a pic-j 
tare to a man possessed of this ta- 
lent, the delicacy of his feelings 
makes him to be touched very sen- 
sibly with every part of it; nor are 
the masterly strokes perceived with 
more exquisite relish and satisfaction, 
than the negligencies or absurdities 
with disgust and uneasiness. A po- 
lite and judicious conversation af- 
fords him the highest entertainment ; 
rudeness or impertinence is as groat 
a punishment to him. In short, de- 
licacy of taste has the same effect as 
delicacy of passion : it enlarges the 
sphere both of our happiness and 
misery, and makes us sensible to 
pains as well as pleasures which 
escape the rest of mankind. 


licacy of passion is to be lamenled, 
amVlo be remedied if possible. The 
good or ill accidents of life are very 
little at our disposal ; but we arc 
pretty much masters what books we 
shall read, what diversions we shall 
partake of, and what company vve 
shall keep. Philosophers have en- 
deavoured to render happiness en- 
tirely independent of every thing ex- 
ternal that is impossible to be attain- 
ed • but every wise man will endea- 
vour to place his hapjiiness on such 
objects as depend most ujion him- 
self ; and that is not to be attained 
so much by any other means, as by 
this delicacy of sentiment. When a 
man is possevssed of that talent, be is 
more happy by what pleases bis taste, 
than by what gratifies his appetites ; 
and roceives more enjoyment from a 
poem or a* piece of reasoning, than 
the most expensive luxury can afford. 
• 

That it teaches us to select our Com* 
^ party. 

Delicacy of taste is favourable to 
love and friendship, by confining our 
choice to few people, and making us 
indifferent to the company and con- 
versation of the greatest part of men. 
You will very seldom find that mere 
men of the world, whatever strong 
sense they may be endowed with, 
are very nice in distinguishing of 
characters, or in marking those in- 
sensible differences and gradations 
which make one man preferable to 
another. Any one that has compe- 
tent sense, is sufficient for their en- 
tertainment : they talk to him of their 
pleasures and affairs with the same 
frankness as they would to any oili- 
er; and finding many who are fit to 
supply his place, they never feel any 
u 2 
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vacancy or want in his absence. But, nature more than detraction, nothing 
to make use of the allusion of a fa- more disgraces conversation. The 
inous French author, the judgment detractor, as ho is the lowest moral 
may be compare^ to a clock or character, reflects greater dishonour 
watch, where the most ordinary m- upon his company, than the hang- 
chine is sufficient to tell the hours ; ffian ; and he wliosp disposition is a 
but the most elaborate and artificial scandal to hi^ species, sliould be 
can only point the minutes and se- more diligently avoided, than he 
conds, and distinguish tJie smallest who is scandalous only by his of- 
difiTercnccs of time. One who* has fence. 

well digested his knowledge both of But for this practice, however vile, 
hooks and men, has little enjoyment' some have dared to apologize, by 
but in the company of a few select contending the report, by which they 
companions. He feels too sensibly injured an absent character, was 
how much all the rest of mankina true : this, however, amounts to no 
fall short of the notions which he more than that they have not corn- 
has entertained; and his affecti^il^ plicatcct malice with falsehood, and 
being thus confined in a narrow cir- that there is some difference between 
cle, no wonder he carries them far- detrattion and slander. To relate 
ther than if they were more general all the ill that is true of the b(»St 
and undistinguished. The gaiety man in the world, would probably 
and frolic of a bottle companion ira- render him the object of suspicion 
proves with him into a solid friend- and distrust ; and was this practice 
ship ; and the ardours of a youthful universal, mutual confidence and es- 
ajspetite into an elegant passion. teem, the comforts of society, and 

JHnsaf/s, the endearments of friendship, would 
* be at an end. 

There is something unspeakably 
§ 33. Detraction a deteMqJ)k Virx, more hateful in tlio.se species of vil- 
lainy by which the law is evaded. 
It has been remarked, that men than those by which it is violated 
are generally kind in proportion as and defiled. Courage has sometimes 
tlifiy arc happy ; and it is said, even preserved rapacity from abhorrence, 
of the devil, that he is 'good-humour- as beauty has been thought to apolo- 
ed when he is pleased. Every act, gize for prostitution ; but the injns- 
therefore, by which another is injur- ticc of cowardice is universally ab- 
ed, from whatever motive, contracts horred, and, like the lewdness of dc- 
iiiore guilt and expresses greater ma- formity, has no advocate. Thus hatc- 
lignity, if it is committed in those ful arc the wretches who detract with 
seasons which are set apart to plea- caution, and while tliey perfietrate 
santry and good-humour, and bright- the wrong, are solicitous to avoid the 
eiied with enjoyments peculiar to ra- reproach. They do not say, that 
tional and social beings. Chloe forfeited her honour to Ly.san- 

Detraction is anwg those vices der ; but they say that such a report has 
which the mo§t langura virtue has been spread, they know not how true, 
sufficient force to prfeventi ; because Those who propagate these reports, 
hy detraction that is not gained frequently invent them ; and it is no 
which is taken away. ** He who breach of charity to siip}x>se this to 
filchrs from momy j^d name,’* says be always the case ; because no man 
Shakspeare, enriches not himself, who spreads detraction would have 
bdft makes me poor indeed.*’ As scrupled to produce it : and he who 
tij(|ithing theredbre degrades human should <liiruse poison in a brook 
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would scarce be acquitted of a ma- 
licious design, though lie should al- 
lege, that he received it of another 
who is doing the same elsewhere. 

Whatever is incompatible with the 
highest dignity of our nature, should 
indeed be excluded ftomour conver- 
sation : as companions, not only that 
which we owe to ourselves but to 
others, is required of us ; and they 
who dan indulge any vice in the pre- 
sence of each other, arc become ob- 
durate in guilt, and insensible to in- 
famy. RamhUr. 


§ 34. LeMrning should he sometimes. 

applied to cultivate our Morals. 

Envy, curiosity, and our sense of 
the imperfection of our present state, 
inclines us always to estimate the 
advantages which are in the possess- 
ion of others abo\e their real value. 
liVery one must have remarked what 
] lowers and prerogatives the vulgar 
imagine to be conferred by learning. 
A man of science is exp(?cted to ex- 
cel the unlettered and unenlight- 
ened, even on occasions where li- 
terature is of no use, and among 
weak minds loses part of his r«ve- 
rriicc by discovering no superiority 
in those parts of life, in which all 
arc unavoidably equal ; as when a 
monarch makes a progress to the 
remoter provinces, the rustics are 
said sometimes to wonder that they 
find him of the same size with them- 
selves,^ 

'j^hese demands of prejudice and 
folly can never be satisfied, and 
therelbre many of the imputations 
which leiirning suffers from disaj)- 
pointed ignorance, arc without re- 
proach. Yet it cannot be denied, 
that there are some failures to which 
men of study are peculiarly exposed. 
Every condition lias its disadvan- 
tages. Tlie circle of knowledge is too 
wide for the most active and diligent 


Uitcllect, and while science is pursu- 
ed with ardour, other accomplish- 
ments of equal use are necessarily 
neglected ; as a small garrison must 
leave one part of an extensive for- 
tress naked, when an alarm calls 
to another. 

The learned, however, might ge- 
nerally support their dignity with 
more success, if they suffered not 
themselves to be misled by suiierflu- 
ous attainments of qualification which 
few can understand or value, and by 
skill which they may sink into the 
grave without any conspicuous op- 
portunities of exerting. Raphael, in 
return to Adames inquiries into the 
Sefurses of the stars and the revolu- 
tions of heaven, counsels him to 
withdraw his mind from idle specula- 
tions, and, instead of watching mo- 
tions which he has no power to re- 
gulate, to employ his faculties upon 
nearer and more interesting objects, 
the survey of his own life, the sub- 
jection of his passions, the know- 
ledge of ^duties which must daily be 
perfurriicd, and the detection of dan- 
gers which must daily he incurred. 

This Krigelic counsel every man 
of letters should always have before 
him. lie that devotes himself whol- 
ly to retired study, naturally sinks 
from omission to forgetfulness of so- 
cial duties, and from which he must 
be sometimes awakened, and recall- 
ed to the general condition of man- 
kind. • Ibid. 


Its Progress. 

It had been observed by the an- 
cients, That all the arts and sciences 
arose among free nations ; and that 
the, Persians and Egyptians, notwith- 
standing all their ease, opulence, 
and luxury, made but faint efforts 
towards those finer pleasures, which 
were carried to such perfection by 
the Greeks, amidst continual wars, 
attended with poverty, and the great- 
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est simplicity of life and manners'.! 
It had also been observed, that as 
soon as the Greeks lost their liberty, 
though they increased miglitily in 
riclic's, by the means of the conquests' 
of Alexander ; yet the arts from that 
moment declined amongst them,] 
and have never since been abIG tb| 
raise their head in that climate. 
Learning was transplanted to Rome, j 
the only free nation at that time in! 
the universe ; and having mot with^ 
so favourable a soil, it made prodi- 
gious shoots for above a century ; 
till the decay of liberty produced al- 
so a decay of letters, and spread a 
total barbarism over the world. Fromj 
those two experiments, of whfclij 
each was double in its kind, nnd| 
showed the fall of learning in despo- 
tic governments, as well as its rise 
in popular ones, Longinus thought 
hirnsfdf sufhciently justified in as- 
serting, that the arts and sciences 
could never flourish but in a free 
government ; and in this opinion he 
has been followed by se^eraf emi- 
nent writers in our country, who ei- 
ther confined their view merely to 
ancient facts, or entertained too great 
a partiality in favour of that form 
of government which is established 
amongst us. t i 

But what would these writers have! 
said to the instances of modern Rone! 
and Florence 1 Of which the for-] 
mcr carried to perfection all the finer 
arts of sculptiire,^nainting, and music, 
as well as poetry, though they groaned 
under slavery, and under the slave- 
ry of priests : while the latter made 
the greatest progress in the arts and 
sciences, after they began to lose 
their liberty by the usurpations of 
the family of Medicj^. Ario.sto, 
Tasso, Galila) 9 , no hmre , than Ra- 
phael and Michael AngejSp,’ were not 
born in republics. And though the 
liomhard school wgs Jamous as well 
as the Roman, yet the Venetians 
have had the smallest ahare in its 
honours, and seem rather inferior to 
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the Italians in their genius for the 
arts and sciences. Rubens esta- 
blished his school at Antwerp, not 
at Amsterdam ; Droid cn not Ham- 
burgli, is the centre of politeness in 
Germany. 

But the inosii ernfoenl instance of 
the flourishing state of learning in 
despotic governments, is that of 
France, which scarce ever enjoyed 
an established liberty, au4 lias 
carried the arts and sciences as near 
perfection as any other nation, '^riie 
English are, perhaps, better philoso- 
phers; the Italians better painters 
and musiciai\|'' : the Romans were 
better orators ; but the French are 
the only people, except the Greeks, 
who ^\ave been at once philosophers, 
poets, orators, historians, painters, 
architects, sculptors, and musicians. 
With regard to the stage, they have 
excelled even the Greeks, wdio have 
far excelled the English : and in 
common life they have in a great 
measure perfected that art, the most 
useful and agreeable of any, f rr/-/ 
dr DwrCy the art of society and con- 
versation. 

If we consider the state of the 
sciences and polite arts in our coun- 
try, Horace’s observation with re- 
gaid to the Romans, may, in a grea^ 
measure, be apjilied to the British, 

.SeH in lon»um tameii wviuyi 
M anseruut, hodiequp manent vestij^ia ruris.* 

The elegance and propriety of 
style have been very much neglected 
among us. We have no dictionary 
of our language, and scarce a^tolcra- 
bie grammar. The first polite prose 
we have, was wrote by a man who is 
still alive. As to Sprat, Locke, and 
even Temple, they knew too little of 
the rules of art to be esteemed very ele- 
gant writers. The prose of Bacon. 
Harrington, and Milton, is altogether 
stiff and pedantic ; though their 

! *’The Uares of rusiu’ily long remained ami 
■even now reinaiti among us. 
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fscnsG be excellent. Men in this 
country have been so much occupi- 
ed in the great disputes of religion, 
politics, and philosophy, that they 
had no relish for the minute obser- 
vations of grammar and criticism. 
And though this tuyi of thinking 
must have considerably improved our 
sense and our talent of reasoning! 
beyond those of other nations, it 
must be confessed, that even in those 
sciences above mentioned, we have 
not any standard book which w^e can 
transmit to posterity : and tlie utmost 
we have to boast of, arc a few essays 
towards a more philosophy ; 

wdiich, indeed, promise very much, 
but have not, as yet, reached any de- 
gree of perfection. 


Useless without Taste. 

A man may know exactly all the 
circles and ellipses of the Coperni- 
cari system, and all the irregular spi- 
rals of the Ptolemaic, without per- 
ceiving that the former is more beau- 
tiful than the latter. Euclid has ve- 
ry fully explained every quality of 
the circle, but has not, in any propo- 
sition, said a word of its beauty. 
The reason is evident. Beauty ig^not 
a (]uality of the circle. It lies not 
in any part of the line, whose parts 
are all equally distant from a com- 
mon centre. It is only the effect 
which that figure operates upon the 
mind, whose particular fabric or 
structure, renders it susceptible of 
such scntiinents. In vain would 
you look for it in the circle, or seek 
it, either by your senses, or by ma- 
thematical reasonings, in all the pro- 
perties of that figure. 

The mathematician, who took no 
other pleasure in reading Virgil but 
that of examining iEneas^s voyage 
by the map, might understand per- 
fectly the meaning of every Latin 
word employed by that divine author, 
and consequ(*ntIy might have a dis- 
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thict idea of the whole narration ; 
he would even have a more distinct 
idea of it, than they could have who 
had not studied so exactly the ge- 
ography of the poem. He knew, 
therefore, every thing in the poem. 
But he was ignorant of its beauty ; 
beoeuse the beauty, properly speak- 
ing, lies not in the poem, but the 
sentiment or taste of the reader. 
And where a man has no such deli- 
cacy of temper as to make him feel 
this sentiment, he must be ignorant 
of the beauty, though possessed of 
the science and understanding of an 
angel. Humc^s Essays. 

i • 

Its Obstructions. 

So many hindrances may obstruct 
the acquisition of knowledge, that 
there is little reason for wondering 
that it is in a few hands. To the great- 
er part of mankind the duties of life 
are iticojisistcnt with much study, 
and the hours which they would 
spend upon letters must be stolen 
from their occupations and their fa- 
milies. Many suffer themselves to 
be lured by more sprightly and luxu- 
rious pleasures from the shades of 
contemplation, where they find sel- 
dom more than a calm delight, such 
as, though greater than all others, if 
its certainty and its duration be 
reckoned with its gower of gratifica- 
tion, is yet easily quitted for some 
extemporary joy, which the present 
moment offers, and another perhaps 
will put out of reach. 

It is the great excellence of learn- 
ing that it borrows very little from 
time or place ; it is not confined to 
season or to climate, to cities or to 
the country, but may be cultivated 
and enjoyed where no other pleasure 
can be obtained. Biit this quality, 
which constitutes much of its value, 
i.s one occasion of neglect; what 
inyy be done at all times with equal 
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propriety, is deferred from day l^o Behold a second, under a show of 
day, till the mind is gradually recon- piety hiding the impurities of a de- 

ciled to the omission, and the atten- bauched life ; he is just entering 

tioij is turned toother objects. Thus the -house of God:-* would he 

habitual idleness gains too much was more pure — or less pious! — 
power to be conquered, and the soul but then he could not gain his point, 
shrinks from the idea of intellcctu- Observe a tjjird ’going almost in 
al labour and iutenseness of in«di- the same track, with what an iiiflex- 
tation. ible sanctity of deportineul ho siis- 

That those who profess to. advance tains himself as he advances 1- -every 
learning sometimes obstruct it, (lan- jlne in his face w rites ce ; 

not be denied ; the continual multi* every stride looks a check 

})lication of books not only distracts upon his desires : see, I beseech you, 
choice, but disappoints inquiry. To how he is cloak’d up with serinon.*^, 
him that has moderately stored his ptayers, and sacraments ; andsobo- 
inimJ with images, few writers afford muffled with ^he externals of^reli- 
any novelty ; or wdiat little they have gion, th»t he has not a hand to sj)are 
to add to the common stock of Icarti*- for a worldly purpose ; — he has ar- 
iiig is so buried in the mass of mour at least — Why does he put it 
general notions, that, like silver min- on ? Is there no serving God witli- 
gled with the ore of lead, it is too out all this? Must the garb of reJi- 
little to pay for the labour of separa- gion be extended so wide to the dan- 
tion ; and he that has often been de- ger of its rending ? Yes, truly, or 

ceived by the promise of a title, at it will not hide the secret and, 

last grows weary of examining, and What is that 1 

is tempted to consider all as equally — That the saint has no reli- 

lailacious. ^ Ic//er. gion at all. 

But here comes Genlmjosj- 

TY : giving — not to a decayed artist 
§ 35. Mankind, a Portrmt of* — but to the arts and sciences them- 
selves. — See, — he biiilfh not a chant- 
Vanity bids all her sons^to be gc- ber in the 7mlh apart for the pro- 

nerous and brave, -and herdaugh- phet^^ ; but whole schools and colleges 

lers to be chaste and courteous. for those who come after. Lor<l 

But why do we want her instructions;? how they will magnify his name 
— *-A.sk the comedian, who is tauglit His in capitals already ; the first — the 
a part he feels not,—; — highest, in the gilded rent-roll of eve- 

Is it that the prjncijilesbf itcKgion ry hospital and asylum 

want strength, or that tne jfieal pas- One honest tear .shed in private 
sion for what is good wil^ over the unfortunate, is worth it all. 

not carry us high ! What a problematic sot of cr(?a- 

hou knowest they too high turesdoes simulation make us Who 

we want not to would divine that all the anxiety and 

mm. concern so visible in tlic airs of one 

Look out of yo|ir take no- half of that great assembly should 

tice of that from nothing else, but that the 

ing, intrigufitjfji, be^is other half of it may think them to 

content to tb be be men of consetiuence, penetration, 

thought a msb of parts, and conduct ? — What a noists 

three grains of save amongst the claimants about it? 

him all this trouble > "^tasl he Behold humility, out of iiicro pride — 
has them not.— land honesty almost oul of knavery ' 
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— Chastity, never once in harm's cd to think for themselves, can learn 

way ; and courage, like a Spa- only what is expressly taught ; but 

nish soldier upon an Italian stage — a they who can form parallels, discover 
bladder full of wind. — consequences, and multiply conclu- 

Hark ! that, the sound of sions, are best pleased with involu- 

that trumpet, det not my soldier tion of argument and compression of 

run 'tis some goockChristiangiv- ; they desire only to receive 

ing alms. O Pi rv, thou gentlest of the ^eds of knowledge vvliich they 
human passions ! soft and tender ate may branch out by their own power, 
thy nofe%afnd ill accord they witli to have the way to truth pointed out 
so lotfifi8flf^|hi‘truinent. they can then follow without 

f . Sfcrmi^s Sermons, a |^ide. 

The Guardian directs oikj of lus 
pupils to think with the wise, but 
§ 3(). llai'd Words defended, Sjpeak with the vulgar." This is a 
% precept specious enough, hut not al- 

Few faults of style, whether real ways practicable. Ihfference of 
or imaginary, excite the malignity of thiughts will produce difference of 
a more numerous class of readers, language. He that thinks with more 
than the use of hard words. , extent than another will want words 

If an author be supposed to in- of larger meaning ; he that thinks 
volve his thoughts in voluntary ob- with more subtlety will seek for 
scurity, and to obstruct, by uurie- terms of more nice discrjmination ; 
c('ssary difficulties, a mind eager in and where is the wonder, since words 
pursuit of truth ; if he writes not to are but the images of things, that ho 
inakej others learned, but to boast the vyho never knew the originals should 
learning which he possesses himself, not know Uic copies 1 
and wishes to be admired rather than Yet vanity inclinesus to find faults 
understood, he counteracts the first any where rather, than in ourselves, 
end of writing, and justly suffers the He that rftids and grows wiser, sel- 
iilmost sev<;rity of censure, or the dotn suspects his own deficiency ; 
more afflictive severity of neglect. bot complains of hard words and ob- 
But words are only hard to those scure sentences, and asks why books 
wdio do not understand them ; and are written which cannot l)e undcr- 
llie critic ought always to inquire, stood. 

w hether he is incommoded by the Amoiig the hard wwds which are 
fault of the writer, or by his own,' . no tp used, it has been 

Every author does not write %t Iphg the!dusi^m: to nyurpber terms of 
every render; many questions art. "‘‘Bver^llhinfSaysSwi^^ 
such as the illiterate part of mank;^ able to subject of an art 

can have neitlicr interest nor plqa^ than its ; a farmer wdll 

sure in discussing, and which there* tell you. 

lore it w'ould be an us^eless endea- brqkeu^'dds but a surgeon, after 
vour to levy with common minds, by % long discoufse,; shall leave you as 
tiresome circumlocutions or labori- igriorant as you before." This 
ous explanations ; and many subjects cpulj^ , only said but by 
of general use may be treated in a sucli kn: eJ^pt of li§?* in 

different manner, as the book is in- gratification of inalignit^ or in os- 
tended for the learned or the igno- tentatiou of acqjEeness. Every hour 
rant. Diffusion and explication are produces instatices of the necessity 
necessary to the instruction of those of terms df art. Mankind could 
who being neither aide nor accustom- never conspire in uniform affectation ; 
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it Is not but by necessity tbjjpit evQryjlife. In agriculture, he tliat instructs 
science, and every tmijfejhas ib j^q^^ to plough and sow, may 

liar language. They$*i1jmt cqSeiit convey his notions without the words 
themselves with general ideas may whic|i he would Ikid necessary in 
rest in general terms; but thoaq ^plaining to philosophers ibfe pro- 
whose studies or employment <»ss pf vegetation ; and if he, who 
them upon closer inspection, has nothing do*' but to be honest 
have names for particular parts, by th^rshortest way, will perplex his 
words by which they may e^fcpress iniiid with subtle speculations ; or if 
various modes of combination, *|eh; \to whose task is to reap a^thrash, 
as none but themselves have liot be contented4p|||pi '^a“ 

to consider. ' VfJ f the evolution ojEppfe'Sbcd and 

Artists are indeed s<3metttpjw’r4^ of the *saji; writers 

dy to suppose, that none ? Can shall consult arc very 

strangers to words to which tlisciK liitle fcd' be blamed, though it should 
selves are familiar, talk to an' rdW sometimes h^pen that they are read 
dental inquirer as .they talK ' to one in vain* Idler, 

another, and make their knowle'tl^e 
ridiculous by injudicious obtrusion. - 

An art cannot be taught but by § 3/. Discontent ^ the common Lot of 
proper terms, but it is not always ^ \ all Mankind* 

necessary to teach the art. ' , ' 

That the vulgar expi^j^ jtheir Such is the emptiness of human 
thoughts clearly is far frqim. Jifue ; enjoyments, that we are always impa- 
and what perspicuity can be found tient of the present. Attainment is 
among them proceeds not from the followed by neglect, and possession 
easiness of their language, liut the by disgust ; and the malicious re- 
sl allowncss of their thoughts. ‘ He mark of the Greek epigrammatist 
that sees a buildmg;as a common on marriage, may be applied to evc- 
spcctalor, contettt:^ ' bitpseif iy othej course of life, that its two 

lating that it is gi^at; orf ifttl^im days of happiness arc the first and 
or splendid, lofty’ 

words are intelligible J'ew moments are more pleasing 

but they convey no thmi those in which the mind is con- 

ed ideas; if he ittlm^t^^;|«ithhut ce^|ijhg measures 
the terms of archileqjtu^^Kj deling Prom the first hint that wak- 
ate the pair^, fancy to the hour of actual ex- 

ments, his n ion, all is improvement and pro- 

triumph and felicity. Every 
generaUy;.4is^aSeSpi brings additions to the original 

understock by suggests some new expedient 

tie tihat tq^lp^^re success, or'discovers con- 

look its seqitential advantages not hitherto 

parts or anmyzeita%ji||p(i(f inm^^^ While preparations arc 

; 'triade and materials accumulated, day 
ffhdes after day through clysian pro-* 
same^; and the heart dances to the 

aceurate}|||ij|^^ffiP|P<^t'^ of hope, 

of expreaSlSn Such is the pleasure of projecting, 

morality it ** " that many content themselves with a 

the niceties a^Ch' succession of visiemary schemes, and 

fber to direct the praotic^f Common wear out their allotted time in the 
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calm amusement of contriving what seldom imy man obtains more from 
they never attempt or hope to exe- his :t^;|dieayojurs than a painful con- 
cute. vi0ti6%;of his defects, and a con ti- 

Others, not abift to feast their itna- nual /dsuscitation of desires wJiich 
gination with pure ideas, advamsie, he fiiels himself unable to gratify, 
somewhat nearer to tlic grossness of ^o i^dfihinly is weariness and vex- 
action, with great diligence collect the concomitant of our undcr- 
whatever is requisite to their design j that every man, in whatever 

and, after a thousand researches arid he is engaged, consoles himself with 
consujljtiy|to|j,^are snatched away by tha hppe of change. He that lias 
death>ff^W& stand in procinctu his way by assiduity and vigi- 
waiting ISwj^Ij'oper opportunity to ^c,e to public employment, talks 
begin, \ ’ ampng. hi^, friends of nothing but the 

If there were no other end of lifei delight retirement : he whom the 
than to find some adequate sofecri rij^e^ity of solitary application se- 
for every day, I know^not whether '^des'from the world, listens with a 
any condition could be preferred to beating' heart to its distant noises, 
that of the man who involves him- ItoufS: to miiigle with living beings, 
self in his own thoughts, and u^pver a|;id:respJves, when he can regulate 
suffers experience to shp>v ^m thp hi$| Sours by his own choice, to take 
vanity of speculation ; fpr/ his of merriment and diversions, 
er are notions reduced 'iQ prabtibe,^ or to disp^ his abilities on the uni- 
than tranquillity and confidence for- msal and enjoy the pleasure 
sake the breast ; every day brings of distii^tion and applause, 
its task, and often without bringing Every desire, however innocent or 
abilities to perform it : difficulties natural^ grows dangerous, as by long 
embarrass, uncertainty perplexes, oj^ indulgence^ it becomes ascendant in 
position retards, censure cjxasperated, the mind. When we have been 
or neglect depresses. We proceed, much accustomed consider any 
because we have begun; wU coin^ tlijng'ihi cJpabl® ciffeiving happiness, 
])lete our design, that the labour al- restrain our ardour, 

ready spent may not be vain f but as ^me precipitation in 

expectation gradually dies away, the otir a^ in our 

gay smile of alacrity disappe£^ 8 ,;j We pur^uij^; He that has long cullivat- 
are necessitated to implore watched the swelling 

powers, and trust the event toj^^'Jbud and-j^riing blossom, and pleas- 
licnce and constancy, 'costing how 

AVhen once our labour ha? added 

the comfort that enables usdo erid^ri till the 

it i.s the prospect of its but 

though in every long work thet’^.'pfe' dulhats by 'eagerness 

some joyous intervals of 'to ’ l^hen, we have 

plause, when the attention is re-ore- dilig^giriitly purpose, 

ated by unexpected facility, and we ire W|lui^ to believe that we 
the imagination soothed by incideri- bayd; we 

tal excellencies not comprised in hay’b' sud- 

the first plan, yet the toil, with dririly doricj^WthSt' 
which performance struggles after done; ,' . j 

idea, is so irksome and disgusting, the 

and so frequent is the necessity of approaoii ot hW attracting body, 
resting below that perfection which -We rio\W ftriflhiirselves so desirous 
we imagined within our reach, that no fuM'. ' in l!ie hitter part of our 
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work, or aoi^.’.inip 
whcuj#«'kidiei;ir M 
long. ilPart of ti 

, Ttunity pf dia „ 

ly imputed to }ango6^ aiia1 
which must alw^rf'oppre^ 
as our toil has betin lojiger.^3 
ed ; but the greedier pj|k ugfj 
(^cc<ls froip . frequeui, ' con^l 
of that ea^e which >ve f 
as near certain, 
it has once flattere4 

cilbnot suffel to be 

A 

^ 38 . Justice^ iti ■> Nap 
I 

Mankind, in general, i 
cicntly acquainted with 
of the word justice : it ii 
ly believed to consist 
formance of those 
the laws of society ^aii 


pji^s.tiuscy, charity imprudence, and 

mistake^ profusion, 
^gjBted action, 

|)y' justwe, is, in- 

iXi its nature^j^lhf un- 
tly even turns The 

[| of 'i&ocicly, of presents, of 
tnents, and the other he)|)s 
irfulness, are acti^ons mterely 
lilt, when n 

'i^jthod of 

they ob^^^^^^aust 
Ifes froip a mb^Virtuousdis- 
four circumstances. . , 
"ffeiWirpsity IS a duty as in- 
idispeiTkably those im- 

"■'"‘led oil is a rule ini- 

m us)|ifejr<^OnVwhich should 
mn bf a rational 
tl^ j^herosity does not 
Djring every impulse of 
following blind passion 
for our - guide, and impairing our cir- 
by present benefactions, 


This, I allow, is sometimes tbef'|%MO as of future 

port^qf this \:^p8eSRes, Goldsmith* s Essays. 


but 

and 

embrace hl^l 
Justice mj^ 
tue which imjScis 
person what is J 
tended sense 
licnds the 
which 


ity the diffian 
quering. 




Sf iim 

jftf become 


con- 


is nothing which wlf osti- 
"jjpjaciously as the force of 
ilutions, npr any fallacy 
uUwiHingly and tardily 
that' has resolved a thou- 
thousand times de- 
afposc, yet sulfers 
confidence, but 
his own master, 
,^,rw ^ .^ yigour of soul, to 

forward 'fofllis end, through all 
uctions that inconveniences 
i can put in his way. 
this mistake should prevail 
10 is very njatural When 
ictiCn IS present, and temptation 
it of sight, we do not easily icon- 
"^^0 hpw any reasonable being can 
from his true intor(jst. What 
ought to be done wdulo it yet 
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only ill speculation^ is so plain and 
certain; that ih^re is na 


doub^\, 

to im 




whole soul, i 
e^domin^c^ of 

reaany; j^r^incs to do wliat,rwl 
the lime^hbtion^omes, wiD|||e ^ 
last omitted. 

I believe most men may re^ 
have 

I, without 
id's resol, 
single ij 
suddei 

ofjft'ehhdl#;' 

nion* or an e^bBshmeiat;^'^ 
mination;. M^y inde^ 'I 
conduct, and :nt fifty wha|j 

they were at, feut t^^^ 

monly varied , 
themselves, followed 
ternal caiiseis, iind rafhi^’^ 
formation than made . 

It is not uncommon to 
(lifl’erence between promi^i^d j^et* 
iormance, between J>rbfessictt; 
reality, upon deep^ dos^n and ktvn 
<'cl deceit ; but the truth that tl 
is very little hypocrisy in 
we do not so ollcn en<’ " ' ‘ ^ 

to im^j|e on others 
we reilp^e to do right, ^ 
keep ildt resolutions, 
them to confirm our owif 
fix our oTifh inconstai 
witnesses of ;^ur actio^ 
habit prevails, and th 
invited at our triuto^i^, 
defeat. 

Custom is cothrhi 
for the most resoltitei: 
furnished for the 
weapons of 
endeavours to ir^ 
ill habit,’’ says Bacon, “ m 
change too much at a titne, 
should be discouraged by djL, 
nor too little, for then he w||i^ ^ 
but slow adt^ances.” This is a 
ccpC which may be applaii^^ ]|j 
book, but will fail in the ^riafi iti" 
which every chatige will be ^^dtid 
too great or too little. Those who 



r habit, are 
tO,%ve re- 
b’ tdilms of Bliito : 

4 ' 

;PaiU*j, «|uos trqniis amavit 
ardens evexU a(i splhera virtus. 

pcient to give hope but 
y,. tb;,^nimate the conU.st 
l^iomi^ivictory. 

’ Nb' are. in, the power of 
must conhuer them as 
conquer^ they raUvSl 
ir wisdom nblf happiness 
i^%iiincd ; but those who are 
ject to their influence, 
(Oly caution, preserve 
they tusty ofihctually 
'bscai>e' the tymnt, whom 
vdry vainly resolve to con- 
r Idler. 


Jr^f our neiiuroJ Fondness 
itj Mtl its true use^ 


'V^’T^o'love of:'h^9^^f0eins’ insepa- 
t^fd; from b|&iah %i^ure» because 

! this instance 
backward, to 
'ttgqs- We irna- 
ifhgB Which affect us 
this sentiment 
V from Cffisar 
Idrk.Jn Pope’s 
Ij jof pre- 
;! pur frail 
own ad* 
%tme, 
llddm 



.nt this 

I ibng hi&i‘ical ballads of 





elisant extracts. 
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their hunting an4 
all their festiyals,^,^ . 

of sayinff how 

among all civilized Jtiatipn», i A 
poriion to the means bf gratifying it I 
but lot us observe, that 
principle of nature' directs 
strongly, and more generally 
as more early, to indulgb our 
r iosity , i nstead of 
fy that of others. Thb 
k^ns with delight to; the' 
nittse ; he learns to ready ai|dhj&'^i^ 
vours with eagerness fah^Oui|'r|d^ 
gends and hovels. In ripely j ^ 
applies to history, or to 
he takes for history, t6 
romance 5 . and even in,Sg^ .jt|be 
sire of knowing what hkf hipjKnnd 
to other men, yields to the^d^lilre 
alone of relating what has 
to oni'Sfdves. Thus history^y ,v#ne. O]p,, 
speaks to our passidhS;^i%k^i/ 
What pity is it, that evenf the best 
should 8p0ak to^our undei^tandings 
so seldorh ! That it does spv 
have DQhe tp bkjai^, but* ourselves. 


but she never intended it to be made 
principal, much less the sole, ob- 
ject their application. .The trin? 
a,nd iJroper object of this aj^pUip^tion, 
is a/bpnstaht improvement in ^|jrivato 
iud m. public virtup. An appUca- 
'tton .f^lahy st5idy,^liat tends neither 
direOU^^ lior indirectly to make us 
bettelr:|n.eri^'‘and better citizens, is at 
a/ .specious .ajud^^^niious 
hort#^d,}on<^ss,, to usi^^^P^P’^ion 
Oif/f : and the^j^i^fedgWvWo 

fe‘i creditabk/|Ptd of igno- 
more. ' TAis creaita- 
* o^ ignorancO is, in my opi- 

nioni' the wteoJe benefit which the 

f fenemity of men, even of the most 
earned, reap firorh the study of histo- 
ry :,f> and yet the stndy of history 
S^eentb <^ther, the most 

Vip to private and 





N^ittiie h^ 
open^ this^i 
can read jaiidj^ 
has made the i 
can make the " 
lion of to ohr inifijji;; 
consult our reason, i, 1^0 « 
from following the ci 
feUow-crtmtures, 
other 

being “ 

irftad. to 


She has 






^ to excite tiieSi 


We heed hut to cast our eyes on 
the world,. and wc shall see the daily 
force of example : we need but to 
turn them iiiward, and we shall soon 
'discover why e>^ample has this Ibrcc^. 
!Such th® imperfection of human 
bjpd^rBthhdihg, such the frail temper 
rvA ' ‘hiis, that abstract pp gene- 
^ i^ns, though nevetj^ true, 
"obscure or doubtful to -us ve- 
till they are explained by 
;|tnd that the . wisest les- 
of virtue gb but a lit- 
.^convince the Judgment 
' lue thb will, unless they 
h^mc means, and 
toi'hpply to ourselves 
other men. 
.ittl »|!irecept have the fur- 
piadvahtaMIpf, coming on the 
it^'Pyity of ;iind frequently 

a long deduction pf reason- 
impUu$ omlis qvavi 
credunt: Imgum iter est 
breve et (0>ca% per ex- 
The reason of this, judg- 
which I quote from one of Se- 

J believe their ^yes rather than their 

; e«iv, ;*-^ihe way is long- by precept, short and 
i efficacious by example. 
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neca’s epistles, in confirmation of my 


That when examples are;pointe4 ont 
to us, there is a Ifind of appeal^ Wjilllj 
which we are flattered, made to 
senses^ as well ag our undeit^tand^j 
ings. The instructiorv coines' then 
upon our own authority ; we.., frame* 
the precept after our own es|i^ieihce, 
and: yiej^^tp fact when we remV 

thia is not ' the'' only ' 
advanta|p;jP^atruction.by e3^anipk ; 
for exampl^-ippeals not tp oiir nio-j 
derstaiidihg ' alone, but to 0(41;;; 
sions likewise. Example a^hages 
these or animates th^^ ; 
sion on the side [ff judgment, and 
makes the whqle^ man of a-pieoe 
which is more than the stroigeag 
reasoning and the blearest 
stration can do ; and thup , 
habits by repetitions, 
cures the observance^, of those iprej* 
cepts which example 


uorjaLl ^principles jtartioular a]> 


own opinion, rests I think on 

rni... ...i. — 'veriea^)!?jcoriiri^cts his mistakesi and 

makes Ota vejy errors profitable. On 
the otbe,r>‘ hand, we are presented 
'WSJ^i^a/0*‘6ature the very reverse of 
^^^baited in its observations and 
;Sfd^!®^gs to a few sensible objects 
which it|rround jt ; without curiosi- 
blindly con- 
tod by instinct, and arriving in a 
|f;ahoT||; thne at its utmost perfec- 
f^^Ahe]!6b4 which it is never able 
a single. ste|>. What a 
b there betwixt these 
how exalted a notion 
lySst w^ entertain of the former, in 
. _ _ 1 . . 1 * latter ! . 

Ifwri^s Eiisays. 



Operatians of Human 
s Nature considered. 




§ 41. Human Nature, 

' 

In forming our notionllSi 
nature we are very apt to mi, 
parison between men and 
which are the only creatUr^t^J 
ed with thought, that 
senses. Certainly this ; 
is very favourable to 
the one hand, we. 
whose thoughts', afe 
any narrow bounds < 
t i me, who carries Wi 

and beyond thiia globo!, , to the \ , 

and heavenly ; looks baohyrardl 
to consider the first origin hdi 
man race ; casts his eyes fc^air^stb 
see the influence of his U|^p 

posterity, and the judgmeftis ' ^ich 
will be formed of his character /h, 
thousand years hence : a creatu^, 
who traces causes and effects to great; 
lengths and intricacy; oxtrlicts ge- 


We are composed of a mind and 
|0f^ a body, i0tima.liely united, and 
mutually affeoishg ^cn other. Their 

liiy immortal spi- 
iye||^.:; fhis ’ machine, i.s 
Superior nature 
IS (which, f own, 
:b^naj$tent and agreeable 
i4\k>r4er of beings), or 
[ff^&ce.depciifls on a 

it, is be- 



lt is 
ly^y IS 

ite^j^und 

of ^an''.' dbet rine, 
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for thjen she Bperts iiat true, butl ^ , 
then fatbet fjt^rself 

sh?f|^'exce#^ Kb4' 
tuiiiif*' 'bijBr , vafe# .. 

tho^;;:4hj:3 slie idjurad ; 

own '■'■ '''-^'‘- 


&c. 


m 


rb' cbunt a nfdu igtot fit‘,^ prin| 
his niirtd, is the greatest toj 

a free and knowing spiritjiijfe; cab 
b^ hixb. ■ 

a t live > pjbiy ;' esckp^l; 

tlie fer uli^mjieine undeti^' the. 
of' an im^^^turf,^ W,hei44li’^||i^ 
writers te-t® 

all ^ hW ieas^' iind4e}ij;i,?fatt0ui‘to is-', 
sist| hifri ; 1#' shaitCjbeivinfiedijtateiii, 'li| 
industrious; anivijpk^jp^ eonsills iiltjf 
conlbrs with' 
if in tins, the 

of his ^ 

no industrjv-piO 
abilities, cariVb'ring I 
of niaturity, as iifetto 
ed and suspected,*: it 
dishonour and deitxSsj^jtieni';^^! 
thor, to the book, tb; the 


and dignity of 

Nor is it I® ihe; , 
less a..pproach '; . for if 

trust J|||i with an Engtifh;]$ii||^ 
w'h#.iii'V^ i^t, censure'. , tf’ ^ 
gid'd;^;: viuSS^iiiid uh^b|^i 
pie ; ;ib-subh.4 aick a^'; 
if faith and4i^et:eMdd^^''.#\|K 
to. ‘ tike; Dothiig' 

XlW'^. of 
i^’/cire' or jove'l'^ 
pretend. W: 
it, because it 


wiser, 
'ite/ iii^uisitori- 
f thit ^ iSth been . ikecuted 

.Jcontd 'redoUht what I have seen 
in countries where this 
Inquisition tyrannises ; when 
'^t' atnong their learned men, 
otbing but ^moan the ser- 
td which learning 
tha«this 

sa;:i|i[|ihch W dabiped .the glory 
MlpU'fwits; that 'itothing lisid 
Written how these; many 
and< fustian. There 
fp^4' ;ah.d visited the 
'''**|i^^-'^roWh;‘old, a prison- 
-isitioh) for lifeiiikiiig ui 
rWiae thitf’^the Fran- 
Dominicah licensers 




^^^^iructing violence meets, 
^‘^1^t;partj with, ah* event ut- 
tq:;»thiq' eqd 'Which it, 
:qf,. suppiessihg, 
■liiaes .and 

twits' biftahccs 


'^.bicQuhi St, 

■ 'I 

:'^Tk Qf truth 

who 


” i\-7 

ihful |bmm^ 


m; 


license, apr j 
corruptions, 
vent, break/jii ^ 
cannot be a%|fe _ 
santly disphaiSAdt^|i''imt'av^ 
ken, it to the,.%ltplQit: hf tbt 
matii ^ho Ihtw^f 
crows .by sbuttin# bts.park 


IF the ameudthb 


aimed at, look 

whether those plaoen 6e otfor^ " 
VoL. II. Nos. 31 & 32. 



■#- 
.'bo- 
ast 

'Sb''bejhauifed UwS 



7 




It is Libcirty 




^l^lrebensions 
' ""fW'Ye cannot 


--r4t^e, Ifiss kiiow- 

wake yoursehes, who 
^:;fe(, l^;:itho fovmders of our 
i^ty. , Wc oalo grow jgwa«‘*’ 


gf 

jlhBSitrkttet'.|| 

roUsSiig, 






nowlipge 


'itself, oi 

ia ' ' aye. 'Many 

ba5ad*ffl''1iO -.the earth ; 
its* Ixwk »k tlM!'^reciO|as life- 
|§}«l9f a; nftatet, spirit embalmed 
iea treasured up on purpose to a 
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IjI( boyond hie ft trnr, no ago 
( in rrstori a hto whertoi |Krbaps 
(htiei^ no greil Io&m; and rtnola- 
lions of agtsdoftot oft loiovoi tlu 

I jsh ot a it|<M it (1 1 1 util, toi tlu ivant 
ot which mImIi nition** luc the 
nurse V\ i sh nihf lu ii v tiierc toie 
lint |Mis(uiti<in \\t r iisr against 
tin living libouts ot puliln^ unu 
Inn we bpill that v moindJite oi 
nun, ptn0stnvtd ind stoftd up m 
hoiks sinot^ u( su 1 kind ot ho> 
Minnie nu) he thus coinmittod •^ontef 
tinns I mirtyrdoni; audit it (;xt<ud 
t > tin whoh MM]M 0 s',Km, a kind ot 
mis KK, \\h<uol tft» t\oeinioii 
t lids not in tlio allying ot an tic- 
iiniitilliti hut strike^' attiulctiw- 
re il ind Slit t*fseiico, the hr< it|| ol 

II isoii list II, slivh an lanncwlohty 
f ithn ill Ml a litc 


H PahOUf raommN^tUti 

Tin eluts ot advme fortune an 
ilwavs h v< Ih d M our lu uh tSomo 
n icli iis, and sonio lly to wound out 
in ighbour- Lei ns ihendhre nn^ 
j> iM an equ il a inpe r ou our mitidw^ 
tml |><tv without inuiinurnig the tn-^i 
hut( which \u o\u to liuinami) | 
'Phe tVintei brings cold and ue muwj 
ti((/e riu siimrnei returns with 
1 < It, lind we must nn It Tiie nicies 
nn in y ot the an disordi rs our heaUli* 
ml we must be sick, ileie we artj 
i vposed to wild betuts and there to 
nnn more sivage* tlnui the heast«r 
ind il wi es( i|>e the meoiwtjuieiueif, 
m I duikers of thf air toul the eitrth,, 
tin re irt ponlfe by watei attd pauN 
h\ ine This established couw of 
I Mirs It IS not rti our }K)wer to 
< h mge , but It IS in our power (rtav- 
inie such a greatness of mtod as 
Ixfomeswise and virtuous luett 
m i> ouahle us to < nc onnter Uie noeL 
dints of hie with forlitudo, and to 
tontorin onr^Hves to the order ot ni»- 
tine, who goveuis her great king 
doni, the world, by continual mutii- 


tUHis, L< t us submit to this ordc r , 
Jet us bi persmded tfliat whatever 
dots hap{Kn ought to hippeii, iind 
never he so foolish is to e \postul iti 
wilh nature The best usolntnni 
Iwe can tikf IS to sutler whil we 
i uumt allur, and to puisne wiUnnit 
lepnmjg the roid whie a ih » nie lue , 
w ho dll ifUs i vei y thing li is m ii k< ti 
to m foi it is enongii to tolhw ; 
ind ho IS but 1 bad soldni who 
sighb, iim) niaieins with re bulimy 
We itiui[{t Uotive the orele rs with 
spirit and ohceifuhnss, and not e n- 
donvedir to slmk out of tim post 
wlnrh is issigmd ns in this beaut i- 
tuf^^upeisitioii of tlniigs, wlnie >1 
evni tmlle tings make a petessiiv 
pait Let us leUhess -mirsflvt s to 
Ood who gene IMS all* C Je aritin s 
did m those adniu iblo \i ise s, 

Pan 111 f»f Nature • M wl» r i^f ilu M orl I * 

\VU« re u ihv nu vt l< me eiire e is be ii A I 
*U> ite'ps veiih iluuful KsiisH ti II II 111 
[ i(r le Ills the willing eti its the I ukw i luu 
^^h\ sh )uM 1 grttve uben |L,tUMMg 1 i list 

be ft 

Ol takt veitli vie hiU guiltlLss 1 tnigitl h at t 

Tints h t sjK ak, ^nd thus let us 
net fteM^^ua^ioii to the will of 0 )ef 
IS trim magnaiu^nity. But tlu sure 
mark ot a pusdlannnon nnl bas<« 
spiiji, la t<^»fru§gle tgiiiisl, le) cell- 
stjie tim ordPr ot Brovideine ml 
instead of iiivndnlg our ei vn t on- 
dqct, lb adt up fe>r eorrectuu tli u ed 
cjmt Alakairt UQUai^Utv^t^ 


4 46 , m ihf 

1 was jnat iredetvni^i^ the dernier* 
compliniiwa of^ Monsu nr Lt BlinP, 
(ot a pfeaaant down the 

Rhone^-^whMlO } was stoiqied at 
the 

*Twii« by a fvoor iss, who had jnst 
turned m with n couple of Urge pau- 
luers tijKui hits haekik to collect eUc- 
im>synar> tin nij^ops ^iml cabbagf- 
leavea ; and stood dubious, witli iuii 



m 

thr'esKoid, 


loot towards the''a^i^e£S:'faot,^c^» 
ing very well wheU|er '% waB’ttf gO; i| 

in or tio. ' ‘ ‘ , ! : . ■ ^ 
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i, Mid 1— feeing it 
it^tu^ble ■.#';'i^S''‘']pfc>vixt 
iie — alS^hotit'ii 


Pfo#, ’tie an/'«jiiiin&i (be wpi’ll^^btsiet — 

htiarry I may^) teiinnot bewltd I—He’ll ’lPrE' aini- 

—^--<hCTfe'^f patient endurMtdlmj^utcJ^.thy, driver. 



' difujima 'ihe .fcrtHit 
I- ''^j 'atif •, K,lire ,to speak ']^f^ 
Mjfei’k'jGW’ .thd ' contfttry',-v'^-*“ 
w|p^'^[’«fP''^:wJ»ethcr -ii" 

cpunti^ia’' «trr o». 

— Wiietiiter 
I have 


to him ott ifl# p^rt ; anij 


bo^ts ahothi^.'lii* he haiS.''aipi;l||^fe|! 
do as I)— I '^er&lly 
ver'satidn withlhinj'j^ 
ver is ja^'imagrpstM''^'^^^ 
fratnip'l^.teSpB^ilbs 


atfea^tand thee 

: ,|*is^ .thoa^ 'tak«i. Wong 
Pik ai^air, he wil^ dudj^el thee 
jni'nutc is 
j^^ifend if itsaves a felJpw- 
La;|f!ii-hi)ih* ^ 'fiball not be 
lleiddiKirn' ak":,|i,^ 


the''^cm of an ar- 
went ojt,' 
Mtha "i^yitih' contentions 
■ hu^giBi;, and unsa- 
:dropt- it out of his 


ymes, and pick’d 

. powt|t^8i^doeis-lwd’V'b^i^'|C-*»^^ help thee, Jack ! 

''t!l«k4'',^fyt>'«ie/'B0t. dt^; breakfast 





^vifs la- 
tjiiilter bjoW,*I fear, 
-all 'bitterness to 

^ Jife is to otb,^, 

'mouth* ' if 
'it, is as bittie^;^^' 
he had 

“^ ,^d thmi hsst iiot a fti^d 
w^'d, that will 

' 0«it' 4- of 

it, roy heart 
waii more of 
of seeing 
'» inacaroon 
SC in giving 
.|p the act. 
‘ "l^iuaCB- 
rih'-f-the 
j-.load^-^his 
liiftdc**:hiin— 
iwird^ and, as I 
it (broke , 8%«ft in 
I' «p peJi4ve in 



''Vi V 
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my Wjyasto me i»ith'it 

was;'''bii^- 'one balSf V^;’,lt 
like th^ i|f . 

l^y^(vSf) th«ro was 
a person comfng in,’ ^ a 
t:hun(}ering bastinado upori/i^ ^ 
devirs:<;riipper, whicb put ^ 

S utiiponitfy^ ' ' 

t the interj^iotion m$ 

> .1' tliilil? 

placed td6-ift>rtjlle;e'iid of, ^‘'bsler*' 
which had staf i^d oot|jfroip ;i^0 cpii*'. 
texture of the ass^s panmlr, 
caught holdibf h*^eeches 
as he rushed'} hy;te|ii ^ and ’ rent 
the most disa^roua Erection 
imagine — so that thei"Oit^'^ 
in my opini^QV^bdJd 
here. > 

§ 40. True 

■ ' v; / ^s//' fi, 

We are afffeoted ; with dellghj^ 
sensationsi when-,’^e' 
mate parte of the creat]^#r;j|ll0|’''i 
dow^^^:^lfo^i|[ers. apd' tt!edl/,ii&:r^': 
rishi%p|C.,,;^1b?; 

all 'mtdie Appears ■ 
to hinder US from oorre^p^|P 
the rest of t!te ctijatipd; 
in the pniveraar;^^'''^^‘*" 
if ptaadows ,, 
fufr^rdure, 

"and jUI the ' 
creation irt f 
dress, can i; 

heart, hnd d . ,, 

despair : td ''ilhe' fattoiiil ■ 


of 'bewigs. the 

tlie happin’i^lo|i 
if we have hel] 


ti»5PlV'ES, &LC. atti 

,Mi*bn and 

.dry‘l|in4,'whetfe no Was,, with 

refr^iSmg s^pwers of love atid kind- 
^ Seed's j^en^ons, 

Pffliteke&s is manifest^. 



’ gross vices as 
a real injury to 
morals, and the 
most ' Oirdinary educa- 
that is riot attended to, 
!sdj, ;up human SMwiety 
So voider to fender 
md inter^urse of 
eaisy 4hd a^efe^ble, 

^ ’’invented, 

^|he'‘irdi:tter some- 
Wherever nature has 
a |«tepeijsity to any 
rasaibn disagreeable 

the opposite' 

"of; 

^^tuyiaHy,.if feliiija tpvgjThti^* as'weWe ' 
yfond ^baViM^sk hnd apt 


p^pre'^^iiic^ '^^ove otn- 
tp 'bphgye 
"'^iowgifds th'o8e^'>’'wii'h 
ind to yield up 
f Jp-}lh^ , in all the 
‘'|tS^,|^:^ciety.' , la 
person's s^ 



;4^' raisfe 
drooping beneath tlie weight ' <tf 


•cry 
fs own 
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raojge^l awd des^ts for cha- 

^nd/jfosembtaiicB^, aMd''pfc** ari&!>&liifee obvious 

tur^,.4ij>on idy mii^d 0.viry trco of to yj^ifeifefe oarefess«ie«f$, 
ih# and*ite'w 0 i: of tbo'Y^Jfejc . But tho, knowledge of uajlu is 

I p^diry^d with (!qu^ pare tho cir^gs tbe task , of a poet • ho 



of iili^^^Jc, an<J the pirm^plpsof^tj 
palaoel Soinptirn<?s I wandej^fal^.^ 
the mazes of thi^ rivulet, a W tjOhib*- 
times watched the change^ pf thig 
sUiip|^;4h)ddB. To 

Whale^^r, ,, 

fol,'' -andi'^lyhatever js\d|^dfu|^;mMfit| 
be- fapfililtr ';tp his; Utf 

;miist be '.; ^ with ' 

awfully vlmiff: pfegSjOtly ’, '' TfiU, 

plan ts 'of tl-^I gatidety yiiK: 

the wood>. of 

and rnetao^r^ must* 

cur to stpre 
ihle variety 

for the enfoi'cepiettt or; 
moral or religious ‘ 
knows most will I 
diversifying hi^ 
ing his reader 

and unexpected 
' AH 

was- tlierefofe 
every couhicywhiejs 
has^iiltotri butdd «'SoineilfeSi^'-'*'^' ■" 
cti^^powerfei/’ ' ' 

« '6P wide - a - 

’prince, you. must' sutefy'ljt]^ 
iha,ch unobserved* \ , f !‘b5g’e‘'T^ 
now, the 

inpunta'faa, '^and^^jjypt'' 
abroad withptit '*; 
ihihg which 
never hcedpd?/,^^-:''’! 


(' The 
Imlac, ‘- is 
vidual, , but 
gentijral pro] 

ances ; _ he .. .. , 
■streapfes;^^‘We;'ti^ 'or ,'di 
diiflfelj^r in 'the yei*j 
forefc%- ' IRdVis oxliibitj 
tni^s.of ddturd’^'cb" 
strifeing fWti|feaii aB_,reei|l; 5 lnO;#!Sj^! 
al to every 
tbo ;;auirmter ' 


one may have r$ihWfedj and 


|4!^ * acquainted Ukewdsb with . ail 
?m^Bs of life, liis chanieteii re- 
jfpres that he estimate the happiness 
and>iiris?r3;;^ condition, ob- 

of all the passions 
id th^fConibjiKiation artd trace 
/#i3mges of the hhmau hnnd as 
fei^i^:'l]i?bdif{Od 'by ^ various .institu- 
3&wr;^a'" accidenuf - induenj^^' o f 
Or c«stotn,T^^>Jtw dm.^'^^nght- 
despondence 
dUtfSt divest 

^ aiW prejudices' of his age 

; he must i^obsider right 
rqujg iu thmr abstract and iu- 
statu ; he uitist disregard pre- 




; .qpn- 
'i^^(>«m^■trlI»e, 

'. j /; . k-' i ^ . . 




. . ,■ u^ hith- 

ire^ gehoyjfii^s, 



\’‘:M^i i 



iuljar 
than 

an# liH T^rts of '^'ittli ‘and sc i ■> 
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cB'iios ; as. '■*jp}0jipj|ki><l«s, Sopho^- 

clots, rftst> f6r 

sfa;?e poetry, aibongst GrtMiks; 
that of Aurfust|i6 for h€(fi>ic» lyric, 
dramatic, elegiac, apd indeed all 
5}ort$ of poetry j' itt the persona/ ©If 


Virgil, Horace, Vari\i3, Ovid;‘Md 
many pliers esjyecially if wc take 
into ;«^at eeiiitury the latter end of 
the CommwWe^ilth, wherein we 
V iirro, Lucreljids, and Gatullu;^ : aliiji!?; 
at the saiiie time Jived 'Cicero, I 
last;,, and 'Cids^r. A i& 

moiife]rft| times, for learning in 
kittdf'wke tpren2o;,de;^^Ifei(l 
ci, and his ’I'Leo - 
painting was. revived, 
ed, apd the Greek lm\ 
stored. ' . 

Ejcamples in aH these 
hut what I wonW infer 3» 4hi4'||jT 
in such art ^ 



he fepays with usury of his own, in 
coin as godij^ and almost , as univer- 
sally Vriuahle ; for, setting prcjjudjce 
and partiality apart, chough 
enemy, the stamp of a Lou^is;'||d 
trop of arte, is not inuch to 

tte "niedlil of mi Augusttis C«?sar,' 
Let this'be said wiUioni entering. into 
the interjests of factions and, parties, 

dpiy the 

iking tApmii,' of learning' diyd,\W«rit : 
a praise so ;j[asti that, eveift we, who 
i^re cannot refuse it . to 

f Hw',' if : it. may be permitted mb 
h^k dgafe fa the considera-- 
febh of epic ppetry, Ihaivc confess- 
§Ct|iai.’ ^ mart reached, 

as^ptpat^hed to the ex- 
‘‘ w or Virgil : ’ I 
a,tik©l iiddi,:th:a;<; Statius, the best 
know not 

la..!:' \,t^L ' 


Op , the 'artci^iife, ; a^haiftdg' drily' 


ingC 

g'jfid^e^e the 
cios, artd th^t 
M'ohi ©lit. in 
is n^ver \h\p 
yet'flfe’ bJtam 

Jl ' 


great geums’miy'ifei'iwa’ fe’ him, though he 


Ijjia .ifep^d ip hia ‘cyc.s ; that Lu- 


l8%a'*ig;itt,5;']fef is iu desijin and 

wljt^\aJ|o.:i^4|^<k6B',,^p<i6h,othp|r5,v|ai|Ltejlg«cty,,tin^'’is^ .too l‘nil of 

niji.ii*kt..iimvy:l»fl^ ti 8pt;ti|^ t|)8t; among the 

i' ■^•,.L 'if 


S6wi|i,'gp<erht!TO&Sli 



, nettbef 

aoy auity of 

ofhis4^^ht; 

'^uV^ad'setferers 
cpiqtw^ of DBipre ^nd 
tfehitj#: design 
and wjtp^ ohgeripd the 
ijtf,, 'iijiV'tirnP. And * jpJi4co 
^et'Was 
ij ftiiiMon ; he con- 
,' hhen tod lyri- 


w*i.v.rj’ 

self t&. 
woi , 

ftcid in;'|''!jii^:! 

excel ' 
itd%' •*/: 


bendath 
f:i)l&ihrb*. verso in hii 


verse, 

-^.,,,.|}V»pinia, am 
ap'.^asing 

tiroes s:'ma- 

, , , And sd«wt always 
1?esi(JA« is fijdl of con- 
of and wit- 

'w':#|fbic(b'.'iP(fe not only 
e di^ly verf heroic verse, 
contrary W its nature. Virgi- 
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and Imve not :] b«;;‘4k^t^ght in 

and thofee ivHo ^fe ingen^^ 

ish an j^ttibition in ^o graireaisSjroid^^i ibo^^ it tnfiiecl not ‘to Insae- 
are S.6 far from teihg consider fifenli^he lived to finteli his 
Iicroio] |K>fts, that they ought tO-fe |%emi inithe^fe legends, 

turnOd' down iVory Homer to Antlisd^* ij of a piece; 

logia, from Virgil to]\^il^t^a} Boljdotild ndt^ been perfect, be- 

en’s cpigranis, and from Spe^feer tn eatale the model was not true, fiyt 
Fleciio, that is, from the to: the Prince his chief patron, 

bottom of all poetry/ Bfui he intend- 

to Tasso,; he borrows ‘ tlm iwEakdi^’‘‘happy‘ by ^ 

veritioii of/Boyardo, and in hiMlte- oi^s .^|!ar»^ before him, 

ration of hfe poem, whicici^a means 

ly the w’orst, imitates Hdmer'^^^'T^yi ids design. .',For 

servilely, that (fpr eij:tpnpie)thb 

the king of Jefu^alem hts/itotafei, are' faults 

only becatige 'Homer had for, 
the like number 00' the _'% he is still 

kills the younge,st'i'd;Hi^;’$aJi|^^^g lea^t "adfer a little 

ner, and has prov'ided'fils for the: last, he is the 

a 'Patroclust , uUderv.anoi)hfe»7in^^j^' that labouring 
only to bring/ him difficulty, his verses 

when his friend vvit^ ktffedw 

I'Vench have performed tMt^only Virgil, whbira 

this kind, which imitated, baa/i^tpa$tt 

two Italians, and' |e'a 

sanvh -rhore refloctii^^^/witbddt^eii^^ _ 

in in i ng their St. !'/%' ' , ' ^ . ' > >v ^ ', 

<jiiy tj^l^l^oast of ?*' /'■'’'''*' 

wild Either of theid ' of the test 
iiouius' Or Jqatning to' Foets . . 

ief:t’ ’po^tgy and 'yet bOtli; * ' ’• 

liable io di^ahy censure^/'':’ man' who, of 
no uniformity in 

J!5penser\;he the ^9®“* 

tiirfs,' and b^t'' 

some partietd^r ’ 

renders them anV,tES^^^Wk|jfdW you foel 

ordhiaiiojp pr prbw'llbb.; ‘.Wpi'to 

IS niost' 

obsLve, that magijWnimity,'*'S[yiSb^^^^^^^ mi the 

the characi^^ pf y Prineb^; 

succours the 'teat, when't^y 

distress: i^hd;' ‘mrigiiiat ' Of f ^ ^ry 

knight was>thbn‘:;iliyiifc; hi the 'ttSitrC, of 

of queen Eiizabhfh'^^d 

ed to each of thehi that virtue w'hi^^^aa^b**d V degenerating' 







mlLly 

coiiii 


'?iU|)erfli<^$ ’iJi,an.tto- 
‘plays are n^w tlte mp^it 
‘I'S^tfe^uent entertain'meiit^ 
acted 

sjj|i^r:|?'!ror , of 131jak- 
g;«^'0^^3o'|riftfa%s tlii&yeason ls,.l)e- 

gaiety in their 
their more ae- 
generally 











vM 


ffUE 













IS&^IIATIVES/' 


^ 71 iitU hwjOHRVT? 


tif ■HiKi on t RM>t it; 

1 D ■B) «^iS n .<1^ 



‘ iBRIw^ilt iTfO fciiftf ii? 1 


juKiii I m B « 1 f mST > 1 1 ifs tTB I iTai^t 

1 nliiSnm 

? jMBinliy {owfnBi 


1 'ti ii n 1 


i^ i\k discov'(iHcfes,' 


life, 

ajpid sibe^dy pursuit 
the pleasures 
for eYie;n 

■^#ife t>tts|Si^ of the world we 
such creatuiiB[Sf.,oflQU employed, and 
Mlay break 4|fe 'habhs.^ nay, he may 
sir^r'C,,?ud''dr^hd a^;y life in solitude 

ov€ir *the 

^.ja^hbsed^bu^ h if his house 
tomb^, somebody writ, 
^such an , one .,biit no 
^ will be able' to make', the irue 

employihent 
have been 
easy if he Ijad accus* 
to, it ^ early, will , be 
'^dj®^|i^:'’and inipricticabfe late: 
[^Uch!fl^.lose tliCte intellectual }x>w- 
'^l^f^'|,Want''of them, and, 

*^'’"‘'|l®tTiTfted aiwiy' youth,’ are reduc- 
pifthe noc^ity of trifling away 
It far^ii^With the ihitid' just as 
s'WitK tbe b^y/ , ife who was 
^ wlitka,:'texiure of %ahi as s 
JsJthat ^fJ.Newiippiif/i^ay . un- 
|pjl|.;to, 'i^les of 

who ha.s>thc 
muscles, the 
joii^ts,. and 
as well-bra- 
^becotue a lal 
further; 
who . 

■glitj^edle^'^Vor 


To 

the ploasiires ;; '' 

wcu'ld,' ^ and ^ 

both; is' not ’"tfllfe' 
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NAim^ATIVES, 


whici|by’as;|^<^sed tv liiin 
tk^]i€jir^«» arik;.e«rtaia island, 

Jo,'*' . Mtzo^barn^^^uLemT^^ 


' f < I 

j,e4» ,*“^ tjiai) ^ 9f|)ealittg,t);>4J>esp, a 

I ! .n/v id- At*'. a 1 nVa . Itl n f ^ 


Tht irue tif the Smses i)ef:p 
mrted by 

- ' ■: 

Nothitig: ha^'feeen so oftea 
od, and y^tVso little uiider^tbfi^j 
sii^iplicHy iij writint^- ; . .aad 
s^,of to'i^em'diiiiug ao 
our cf>vo ,w*aut of 

ittarvaera>J;%',out;i m. 

education., , 

from thejj. hitii ^jf io tnino 

wlJ,a» irt':lkKiy;;: W iM^:4Ciug)3it 
djjsgui^; di^of^^ our.'sett^' 

nients uutil 
diverted' 

and we;i^||,!b4y 1 -aadufo^r- 

changed iu0 
icetation ; ,' 
and. our 

flavour? 

artifleisil 

instep. 

delicjoust.^fiisuitj iesomW'^' ; a 
and stuut6d’’|^w, 
wf etched , 

OT'fifWter,; 

;' fusing no 


a'^barrenv 

iHwli 


th^' sitrdiigest pas- 
^ ;1l/i^&encd, hay, sometimes 
destroyed, 
.op‘j^skl6n, dissipaibn, 
ii^(R^fpi[red How of- 

ten at our theatre has the tear of 
aui imr laughter been 
species of 
apfWjhWidh to the 
renouncing po- 
^^i^y-'Wypgthe uud^oel ' ,^,t;iJMiyc 

tjfte^ieast emotion, 
the most tender and pa- 
of C^tway represented 
tyfth the energy of action ; so 
ba^py 1i^4 »he been Jn her eflorts to 
dobtfuer preihdiccs ^ of nature, 
trgiwed up in the bo*. 
Jief ihit nptliing ^nfas more jCiwkward, 
.^l^^b^lO’befa-ay'sSL .’sl^n^e .of ^harne or 
^l&pilhy,}’ »[ile,e<^eiiieS't0>hink that 

^ ought 

!||||!^iiiB^ n&’feis|dW : that «iith 
acqai.r®dyhy 
foeiin'g'’i8 

i to the h^ti- 


variety the eye ; 
maid ' piplii^‘"m;'‘'the .greep-siblffi^' 
prefer' a 

It has emeu :il 

passions can riWi£jsi;f0wk>lI:fs 


310 

contrary, when I see fts line, womai^'s 
face ^r^a^tered by ofcth^ 

sc(Mie, With which I i^ysetf am affpc|ifj 
cd, I resent her indsSfei^fSincc 
insult on my own nridiemancliiig;:j I- 
supjx)sc her heart* to he sas-age, 'her' 
disposition nnisocial, hif?r organs ihdeJ 
licate, and exchiim with the W 
the fable, O pufeJmm ruput! std els'- 
n brum nan hahttl* j , * 

Yet this iinsensibility i$ not^ 
haps owing i<> any original defect. 
N ature may have str^jtche'd the strihg, 
though it lias lotig 

It may have been di^ple^sed and dis- 
tradted by the tirst violendei-ofifet^^ 
to the native njachine;^- it ihay liayej 
lost its tone throiigljfJdng 
be so twisted and„,Dveirst|faitie^J5ki^^^^^ 
produce ^an etfeet ' 
from that which vya^ in- 

tended. If 60 little ibe^t^is. patid 
to wh^n she 

er fully at the breast^ mhst fefal- 

^gether 'hegh^ cted' 
iter calmer mood of 
l|ty , when;ttt>tht.pgf:4ippear^td 

her hut J^plkity^ ort^prt^^ 
,idiheeiicc;.'i|^ “ 
spangled J 

bpmely ' and ■ 

adedetomed-tOs 

gilding, -apd'. 




[bi 


OOR IV 






be‘tn#se<i wHjh 
from,;^he 

'm gbir^€;ousiy,ftdoiil>^S'<vkl|;l>«os-i|iid< 
'. ^age; flowe|fi'j;a!^‘W<jgBi^^.W c^i 
't^ndptate' 

, Ijliviui t>#9iei5t«d' TO'i® jj] 

In'ts '’ ' ■ ' 


';aijii(i:'flp,i' 

■ ears tbaii«l 






i'4Hd« 


laJUd osiers, th(s\m^gic '^rirniur 


streiims ; ' rljfalod 


lavished *iby the jexlr^vagant and 
ifling notes of afijueaking fiddle, 
eiitractcd by a, musician who has no 
Other gtuuus than that wbi^ch lies in 
his lingers ; tljpy wMi even be enter- 
tained with the rattling of coaches, 
the rumbling of carts, and the deii- 
catecfjyof cod and mackerel. 

. v'Thh^enseof smelling that dohghts 
hi thb scent of excrementitious^ani- 
jpic<^s^.sOch as inusk, civet, and 
loath the fragran-^ 
W hay, the hawthorn’s 

"* ^ lomr ^he‘ i sW i)riar> the honey- 
ikle, ’ and the rose and the er- 
as ihat aVe gt:ati4ed with the taste 
sickly ha^ been bfed 

:inm file ptilleis cram- 

iptsd into^fevers^ briiwft made up of 
dropsical pig, thfe . abotitl^ 
geon's:a»d 'pjt" ^hltr y , *spa^i^ha'|^lfg* 
fd yrith th^ etude uu wholeamhis jut^^ 
jof., /substance, 

.^ach^ji. ^thidht pine-ap- 

certainly 

:|s^kte' the nai:iy,%!-g«piuine, mid 
of Welsh pap- 
Ham^hiro pork, and 
\i(0wls4;; '‘Wfei^ 4^dcei& are 
,,i 4>!!3 ^.’'«i nkittt;air4igh^ioii, and 
l^hpi^ fr^e 

[i^^^^apd-exercis^^ 

' perversion of the 

must '|i>e misropre- 
li-^'-‘^';j>|'^;:.powerisxo iipagina- 
“"®'^^^eredv audr'ihe judgment 
[§iepc< ' The d !&- 

false appe- 
/’^’;n^ui:»)lTo<>d‘df the 
'na4;5j#(^ ‘'i, It 'lifiust have 
UdeiliA^^Me. 'Wrist !u:- 
^ho'^opr seems 
a '3C^d\^oif ■' sihjfpy ^ idiot; 
J&h v'^tcah<iy.%;iikmig'h 
by toys, ' hau bfes, 

rein 'only -> pi[^fe^hg to the 
feup0,rficial epridsiCy.' It is en- 

se&piit'llte and' glance 
Mfete the eye ; and, like 
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:i II ia^|lr| kept ^ wake mul ies{^|jfie<i 
hy. the'sfbuml a rank;, it nmSjt iiot 
only be daziKl^fl^and ar«(psed, butmir 
so cheated^ huVtiod, and perplexeertiy 
th<5 artificife of dec^iption, business, 
intricacy, and^ intrigue, which is a 
kind of low Juggld that may be term- 
ed the legerdenuiijix of genius. This 
being ' the, c^se, it .^Utoot enjoy, 
rior indeed the chiiriits 

of nauiral'v^pd: b'r de^ 

coruip. ' ingenuous bhisK tia-i 
tive iiinocehbe, the plaiifirtpgu^b'of 
ancient faitliand 
ful resignation ^'to 
ven, the inutuaf affecti^n"jb1^4 
rities, tfic votiintary resect paid ^ 
superior digdity ot statioW^ the 
tue of bcnelipeUce e^fehded 
the bi ule creationVpstyl 'thd yc^y 
son glow of 
lines of 

cd, scornedt'' aitd ri^BoAtadiignd: 
ranee*, 'rudfehe'se^ rustieitvv'ddd super- 
stjtjon, . ^ -V; Emmett 


§ M. St^eari'^^ m inil0hai0 ns ^ 
n$ a Pfaefw, ' j' ./i 

As there ♦are^'t^tn© 
ilie viijgar, h^ve presumed 
from the ^ 

whieh>hU;’'f^»t'haif0 coudJ^sden4jfe<|| 
tpjKj^row ifrbh* the vulgar.- ;,Ap^piagi 
these I cannot ' but 
shocking' practice of^ eu|s^|[ i 
swearing ; 'a'‘jsractice,,'Whic^r^^‘'’^^^^^ 
nothing at pre^^t of ; 
profarieness) . is lojjj and 'ij 
, and places the mdifii 
‘‘same level iWitK thfe'Vdniir'" 

’doer. A ’gentlempi;;W<^^ 
pretensions 

c.hddseto iam1^11s|!''his jlis 
the oratbryV-(jff.;;BiH^^ 
verse 'in 

man ; .dfc 

grace to isairne'eoyf^ 

expressions- 0# a'nd ^aweairi<i[§- 

with the 

rny own part,l c4i(i‘hid^i#,0' 
ence between a 


wdneed and ; ^^,ned by a 
gentfel pronurioiatiojhitrddif,,^^^ 
tips; and tjhij same vjxpressioid iblunt- 
ly bbjited from the hVoaef mouth 
«^rter or hackney cOach-m^n't , 
I sh^U pitrpo^ly wave making auy 
reflecliohs on . the impiety of thiiS 
praeftce, as 1 am satisfied they would 
have but \i%jle Weiglitieither with the 
' the mnmlh. The 
I^Wi^jrer pt eife/station devotes him- 
self pibe|)3aej|livts it wero, to clestmc- 
ition piplifei' but anathema's against 

and eve- 

>-> 

■s^*U|4>^'t^'l&rd.th wkst 

his 

'IJhis’lhey 
only differ- 

;enc:e*'*‘^jl?-;jthe gchtJemau swearer . 
di^U6 mhififfelf tikad others with (he 
, civility and gOod-breeding 

.‘A 

^#y;pybdeci^sor the Tatter giv%, 
Us.;^U}i^counf of a ceftaiii_^hdt^r- 
g4t together a'lmty.pf .noted 
, 9 i^^kreirs to, dihbur vrifh him, and-orr 
>heir . Jteicdurs^s\ to fe'%kurf, 
djuj^h’ib which beihg at ‘ 

they wer^^ 

4y surprised at- 

' talk. A dia-' 
be no ife- 

i; ;mougli', ; 'indeed, ‘it 
p^^O0’>,^hdckJ«g to 'be set 
,’■! in ; "iPijft' t^'CSan,uot' help 

tod^w 

iid' catido^)^''jOff i'ihe-lashidha^ 

''";|ind cij ' 





asseifihi 


isi^the' compariy' 
biWowld- bo,vted' to imagiha 

I'M#; 









jilt’s. 



i 


lUltiANT RXTHACm 


Tlir IcjiMaiuk Rrt>*jMij^Ue vm< othtr to»m 

kImI thi l»V 


op 


|K 0 

)s to stJtlou , Imt tht’' 

(lo^t n nio mil'll. |»rtuon » is <)f H4f> 
ll ( I \ liilo llu 0|( f In <mt (i( 

\\( u<r put iottb tV •toiK <v^ra“ 
j us It th» hmnktjWo >i lA 
luuMoUrt vihiunl imr oiidmi- 


’^0 

fcj[Mniht tUi oHW<^ *»V »«jMi»tfjjtt4onnT% it thi^ i< 

ill) MuvurydduKjjuut inmt /«u 

It I ( ^irdi ( 1 10 tlif** hooDtlr ut thf 
hu IS P ill Htnii »po, 111 111 
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some: kind, let the subject matter be seaitehore, and like a booby wiscom- 
whiititwill; .Creator has plftjm to his mother, whfeii he 

designed we shouW- WjWi toge- have ibvenge'd his injury by 

ther by so strong .a b^nd as that of his Vanns. . Eneasi to6k' nobler, 
sympathy, he has therefore twisted course; for, having secured his fa- 
along with it a proportionable quan- tlier and son, he re|)eated all his for- 
tity of this ingredient; and always iner dangers. ba<'e found his wife, 
in the greatest proportion wherd our if she had been above ground, 
sympathy is most wanted, in the dis- And here^our lordship may ob- 
iresses of others. If this passion serve Uhe address- .of Virgil ; it was 
was simply painful, we should shun, not for nothing that this passage was 
with the greatest care; all persons related With, all these lender j^ircum- 
and places that could e;ccite .such a stances. E^eas told it; Dido h^ard 
passion ; as some, who are so it. TljSatt he had been so affectionate 
gone in indolence as not to endure a husband) ^'as no ill argument to 
any str()iig iinpressirm, actually do. the. coming dowager that he might 
But the case is widely different with prove as kind to her, Virgil hak 
tlie greater part of mankind ; tfidr^ a thousand secret ' beauties, though 
IS no spectacle we so eagerly pursue,'* 1 have not leisure to remark them, 
as tlitit of some uncommon and wegrais, on the subject of ajiero 
grievous calamity; so thj|t whether shedding tears, observes, that his- 
t ho misfortune is befcte ou^eyes, or toriaus coniiHieniJ Alexander for 
whether they are turned btick to it weepipg when he read the mighty 
in history, it always touches With do- actions. ojr ,.^.chiUe^s ; and JiuliUs Cap- 
light ; but it is m»t an unmixed.de- sar is. wii§e when; out of 

light, hut blended with uo small the same' i]toMe<^^yy|^Wept at the 
easiiiOKSs. The delight wc have.^ii victories of^^A^exanii^; ‘But.,.if^^ 
such things, hinders us froiri*i^u^ observe more clogeW?W® »biii find 
ning scenes of raisdry; ah.dithopSth Ihkt ihe tears’ of alway.< 
we feel, j)rompts ue tiaj^lneiicve our- laudable ' T^hus he 

in relieving ^e,epft out of 

;in(] all thi.s fti®j||^/fid$s,ul/«atur^^^ 

soiling, by an instinct' Cart, 
to its own purposes, witlii^it dur.cbf-, of bie^frlerids/.'who 
currence. BurJk omtht ^ defence their country. 

He^plOres the hnientable end of 
his /pitot . Palinurus'; the iintimcly 
‘^57. Tears m^arth^ of de^th pf his confede- 

Ilero, * ' >. v/ K ^ ,\,,, .apd the which I ofnit. 

/ his wretch- 

If tears are uguments of csow^ld- ^ him. They 

ice, what shall I -say than a kind 

ro? Shall Achft]ji^''P^'!?^f't|^^';bf 

fous because he wept/ censors is bold 
less occasions' Jth^n enoiiglt;t)p atiuigh him of cowardice, 

Virgil rniist te*grkn^d when,^i^' ^ first 

celled his ftotVohce^:|™ he not onl^ 

heroes ar^s- ded^Aod approaching, 
lost loves: I answered for- 

by ibree froml ^this' fear was not for hiin- 

was lost lor ever P«dpje, And wliat can 

>\chdleii went roariiig-^I^Sfeg tlidlpS ^iVe a sovereign a better cornrnenda-^ 
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lion, or recommend a hero ni<Je to the ocean itself?, This is owing 
the affection of the j^ader ? Obey to, sev'eral causes, Jwit it is owing to 
were threateiidd wit;j^^te^^pest] and none more -than .to this, that tlii; 
he, \ve?pt ; he vas'^orniscid Italy, ocean is an object of no small terror, 
and therefore he fw^yed for the ac- Burke on the Sublime. 

coniplishment of that promise. All 
this in the begriinijig of a storm: 

IIm reforo he showed the more early § 5ft. Tragedy compared with Kp 
picjty, and the quickeiSsense of com- - Poetry. 

passion. Tims much I have urged 

elsewhere in the defence of Virgil ; To raise, and afterwards to calm 
and since I have been informed by tli(j passions ; to purge the soul iVom 
Mr. Moyl, a yimi’ig gentleimn Wlwm I pride, by the examples of human 
can* never sufficiently coin rpehd, that miseries which befiil the greatest ; in 
the ancients accoiinfedtdil'ownmg an few words, to expel arrogance and 

sed death. So that if wo grant introduce compassion, are th(‘ great- 

liini to have boon afraid, he had just cst effects of tragedy. Uniat, 1 must 
occasion for that fear, both in tcla^ confess, if they were altogetlw’r as 
tion to himself and to liis sulqqjts. lasting as they are jxunpons. II 

are habits to be int rod nc(‘d at thn 
hours vvatniiig ? are radical djsf'asrs 
so s^uddenly removed? A moiuno- 
5 58. Terror a Source of the^Sub^ bank inay promise sncli a cure*, hut 
f.- > lime* \ . ‘ ‘ a skilful physician will not undertake 

' * V ' it. An epic poem is not so much in 

No passioflj sof the h^stc ;• it woi;ks leisurely ; the chau- 

niind , of all ib’ipowet'^.cif acting which it makes are sUiw ; hut 

reasoning as fSar ; ipT fear being an is likely to be more perfect, 

apprehengioil of piin of death, he; effects of tragedy, as I said, are 
operams in :a mkhtier that resdrtibles too Violent' tp be lasting. If it h»* 
aetdaj paih.‘ i,,Whifever .tliercfore b art^ww'ed, that, for this reason tra'je- 
terrible to sight, is dii^vlaro often to be sefm, and tin* 

liih^ too' vi^Ifetherc^ of ter- dofe? to repeated ; this is taciily 

^'■be endued with greatness of di* tt^f^opfess, that there is more virtfie 
inensions or not? for it is impassible in.Qfie 'hcrpic poem, than in mai'\ 
to look on anything as trifting^ or, tragedies. A/ man is humbled one 
contemptible, that may day, and^&is prid^* returns the n(‘\i. 

ous. There are niany animab vyfto, Ghemical rnedicih^.rare (»bs. r' d to 
.though far from beihg lurge^^iirn^JeV dllener than to cure ; fm it is 

.(^apable of raisi%Md6as;.of >he ijie nature of spirits to mala* swift 
lime, because 'they ar^ edtrsideyn^ iiilpr^^ions, but- not deep. Gi Imii- 
a.4Shject^ of terror ;.;;as.gnrpptfts andcfe!:d^ to which I may pro- 

poiarmoU$:^pft^alsoflilm!bBiaU'kJiirfsi=:^^ epic poem, liave 

r.ven to tllifegs^bf grea fiSoyd in them: they work 

if we anhe)t any adtrentWioujS jdea of bv add their weight, 

terror, thar become Jwithoutlbornpa- if, is pf* Aristotle’s to 

rison greater AnlWen plain of:a p|^4Ve that tragedy ^ is the more 
\ast extent 0 ^ 40®; is certainly np because it turns, in a shorter 

mean idea; tliie jprospect of suclva, dMjpkarj ^"the^ action being 

plain may be as exte^iye as a pros- withid the space of 

poet of tlie ocean ; ! b^t^can^ U ever hours. He might 

fill the mind with any thing b0 well tfiat a mushroom is to 

■v' y2 ' 
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be preferred before a peadh, becauee ihet are of a piece. Tlioiigli- wlir 
it slioot.s lip in the compass of anight, a ^aracter o€ perfect virtue is 
A chariol may l)e driven round the |>e»re us, iris more lovely; jfbr 
pillar in less space than a large ma- thefc the whole hero is to be iintelf 
iJiiiie, because the bulk is not so ed. This is the Eneas of Virgil : 
great. Js the moon, a more noble this is that .idea of perfection in an 
planet than Saturn, because .she epic poem, wlpch painters and si atii- 
inakes her revolution in less ihan arios have only in their minds, and 
tliirly day.s ; and ho in liltle Jess than which no haiffis are able to express, 
thirty years ? Ilotli their orbs are in 'rhese are the beauties of a God 
proportion to tJieir several magni- a human body. When the picture 
tudes ; and, consecpinritly, the ijuick- of Achilles i.s dravrii in tragedy, he 
ness or . slowness of their motion, is taken with those warts abd moles, 
and the lime of their cirenmvolu- and hard features, by tho.so who ri - 
tions, is no argument (if the greater present him on the stage, or he is no 
or less jierfection. And besides, more ^ichiIleR^* for his creator JIo- 
wliat virtue is there in a iragfdy, met* has so described him. Yet 
which is not contained in an epic even tliiis he appears a perfect hero, 
poem ? AvJiere jiride is humbled, vir- thoipTfi an imperfect character of 
liu; r(‘ward(‘d, and vice puui.siicd ; virtue. Horace paintst him after 
and tliose more amply treated than IToiner, and delivers him to be copi- 
ihe narrowness of .the drama can ad- ed on the stage with all those iniper- 
mit f the shining quality of an epic fections; therefore they are eillier 
li ro, liis magnanimity, his con.stau- not faults in an heroic poem, or 
cy, his paiienco, his piety, or what- faults common to the drama- Afu r 
ev(*r characterislical vittuo his poet all, on the whole , merits of the cas 
gives him, raises first mt admira- it must be acknowledged, that th<j 
lion : we are nattiirdlly pJroiie to imi- e|)ic poem is more for the manners, 
fate M hat we admire: and .freqiiept and tragedy for jthe pa^ions. The 
act.s jiroduce a habit. If^the heroes passions, as I have said, are violent ; 

lief <|ualily be vicious, as, .for ex- and acute distempers Require nu di- 
ansple, tli<' clioler and obstinafe^dc- cines of > stroit^ iOnti speedy, opera- 
sire, of v(;ngeance in. AtfhilJes, yet tion. III . habits bf the mind and 
moral is instructive : and bolides,* chronical diseases are to be corrp<“t- 
are informed in the- very prOposi- by. degrees, and cured by alte.rj.- 
tion of the fliad, that this anger ww wherein though purges art- 

pt rnicioiis : that it brought a thpu- i^metimes necessary, yet diet, gu(;d 
sand ills on the«Grecian caij^- ^The aiv^ and moderate exercise, have the 
conrnge of Achilles is prd^sed|^^6 part. ./.The matter being 

imitation, not his pride and disol^ stated, that both 

dience to his general,' nor. his brutal sorts < of poetry are of use for their 
cruelty to his dead cnemyi pr The ,;.stagc is active, 

selling his body to f epib pdfbtn w^tks 4t greater , lei- 

hor those acUoiia while ‘ w,e WSd siircj *yei4? active too, when need 
them, and what wc abhor vPtb nCver req^uil^^i; m dialogue is imitated W 
uuilate the poet only shdws the dramar frem the more active 
like rocts of Quicksands,, ta. be s^- fgatts " of it puts off a fit like 
; ' * . V >»*4W quinquina,' relieves us oiUfy 

Hy this cWthple. tJie CritiCiS^^ye |br a time ; tbd^ikher roofs out tin* 
concluded, that it ^ healthful ha- 

IIk insrniersorthf^her<i^^«M^bie^|!y.|dt^;^ and cheers 

<rn''^u5», Thev are poetidlliy d^^ajafepels fog, and warms ilu' rjround 
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.’(ii hiiy daily beams; but the fhm 
n sowed, increases, {s ripcnedi |n( 
reaped for use, hi pn^pess of^ 9 jM 
.Wi its proper reason. I prweed 
from the greatness of the action to 
the digifity of the actors; I mean, to 
tlu* persons crnplSyed in both jxieins. 
/J'luire likewise tragedy will be seen 
to borrow from^he epSpee ; and that 
which borrows is always of less dig- 
nity, because it has not of its own. 
A subject, it is true, mi^ lend to his 
mvvfeifrn ; but the act pf borrowing 
iiiakos the king inferior; Realise he| 
wants, and the subject supplies. And 
»u]>|>ose tile jiersoiis •of the drama 
wholly fabulous, or of the poet’s in- 
ixMitiou, yet heroic poetry gave him 
tin; (‘xaftiple? of that invention^ be- 
cause it was first, and Homer the 
common 'fether. of the stage, 
know^ hot of any '&nb advantage; 
^hich iraj^Gjdy can^bbast above hero- 
ic r^oetrjfeNOUt i that it is ^represented 
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evercised* ‘the ingenious ami the 
learned for more than tlirec centu- 
ries, none has boon more diligently 
or more sndcossfully cultivated ihaii 
the aft of translation ; by which the 
impediments whicli liar the way to 
science arc, in some in(*asure, re- 
inovt'd, and the multiplicity of lan- 
guages becomes less inconnnodiotis. 

Of every other kind of writing, 
the ancients have left us models 
which all succeeding ages Inive la- 
boured to imitate ; but translation 
may justly be claimed by tlie mo- 
derns as their own. In the first ages 
of the world instruction was com- 
monly oral, and hairning traditional, 
add what was not written eonid not 
be translated. WIkmi alpliafu tii'al 
writing made tlie conveyance ol 
opinions' and tlu; traiismis.sjon of 
events riiore easy and certain, litera- 
ture did not flourisli in more than 
one country at once ; for distant na- 
tions had' little commerce with each 
other, and those few whom curiosity 
sent abroad in quest of irnprovernent, 
their acquisitions in their 
oWi Planner,' desirous jierhaps to 
be Gpnsidtpe'd as the inventors of that 
.wliiiih they had learned from otlu-rs. 

Greeks for a time travelled 


ph are hekutif iWi&i .Egypt;; but they iranshiKid no 


dyfet I pin 
t read tHbinJ’^Try- 
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from the Egyptian language ; 
and when the Macedonians had 
pyeirthrown the empire of J^irsia, tlie 
countries tW became subject io the 
Gi^ian dominion .studied only tlie 
Giteiait literature. The bonks of 
;i^e conquered nations, if tlu y liiui 
ig them, sunk in oblivion; 
:ilH>psi(lered herself as the 
;.1f , not as the parent of arts, 
je contained all that was 
^p. he known, and, except 
Waitings of the Old T cs- 
hqw ,not that the library 
ria . adopted Viny thing 

theipscl ves 
Gfhelei’and do 
io have "mcj^ted, what 
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si<l( I h iiorauco UlEid miBiwiCfe as the 
Jill) )ti( fjce andnegtigi^^eeof a mind 
fr>() I a) ul to sto{> at dilfitultion, and 
ion i 1» vdtofl U) descend to mjinutP- 

III ss. 

'rims was translation made inon* 
I asy to the Wnti r, and more d( 

<ul ♦<) the reader and iher<‘ is no 
v\ )iid( I il cttsi* and jiliasnie fiive 
ioMod tliMi advoiatis Thi jiara- 
j)l»jasti( lihortifs have been almost 
Miiivf rsali} admitti d, andShi ihourn, 
nIiO'-i l( anun^ was emim ul, and 
WHO had no mid ot any o\(us<*to 
n h'litl\ ovu ohsdiMtKs is the 
iml^ until who, in latir tnn(*s, Iuls 
nil iipiid to Ill'll ily or revive the atitf 

I I It 'eiitj 

'I'luii IS iiiidouhtedl) a mean to 
Jt olisiivdl, Dryden saw very early 
tl it i lose m*s-, ]iest preservM an au- 
tlioi\ •‘ense, and that freedom hosjt 
( hihiti (1 his spirit ; he thetefoie wdi 
I'lsirve ih(‘ hit^lrest praise who cad 
Lnv( a rcpiesenlatron al once 
(ui and i^easiir^, who et^n coiiv^ 
the sainn ihoutrlith withlhe 
(IS, an I uho, when h,e 
I h iii^i s nothing but the bmgUagd. 

JMkn 


out^ne indignatiod; look ah an li 
cppIpF an e*ceHe«liarigirralj imn 1 
leiS«W I tvith palfejic(‘, 

Virgil, nomcr, amd sonv^ others, 
whose beauties I have been endea- 
vouring all my life to mutate, sp abus- 
ed, as I may say, tfo thetr by, 

a botching interpreter What Eng- 
lish roaderfif unaccjuainted with 
(rreok or liatm, will bt hove me, or 
any other man, when we commmid 
those authors, and confess we d(- 
rivo all that is piirdonabh m iis tiom 
their fountains, i( they tak< those to 
he the bamo pods whom oiir Ogil- 
hys ha*e tran^laU^l Hut I dar<‘ 
asbure them, that a good ])oet is no 
more like himsidf m a dull tiaiisia 
tion,Jhan a carctisb vyould be m hi-^ 
living lK)dy TlieriP are many who 
uuderbtand Greek and fiatin, and 
yet are ignorant of their |tioth<*i- 
tongUe The proprieties ^nd d(*li- 
eptes ardi known to 

iPw: it is imi>cjSwCyft. oven for a 
[good w»‘ 


fit. It7n?/ TaJoils are requiem 
form a good Tra^t^hfor* 

Altei all, a translator is tp make 
tu" mtlior appeal os cliarntmg .lilil|v - 
{ o'-'-ihlv he can, provuJedjf ko 
I nils Ins characiei and makes 
not iiulikc hnnsdf. TyansAa^ 
a kind of drawing 
while eveiy owe will 
t!uu H a double sort onilieill 
M>()d one «vnd abad. 
to draw thp outlines trd^ 
lik( , the proportions el 
lourmg Itself perhftps 
niotlu^r thing to 
graceful, by the podli 
ued chiefly by 
anittiejOB the vshoie. 


%Sfn without 

^uqation, l(>tig i 
Ing of those r 
have amongst^ 
men qmi manne 
^habitudes i 
itof' 
iftsMvti 1 
wbioh ^ contraq 


pi a hbeial 
at^d digcbt- 
%uthorB We 
f^eowJedge of 
“:pe4om ol 
the 



iPlitate him, 
it knowing 
fit' IS 

(o the cub- 
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j. . u ox%U ©xpre^aio|^ ijBWorthf of tc^DB made in sw^^lmeas ; as in that. 
. 11 : ilibaghts, or4}ieh uirn. of bbtli is of ih t^at of Wney. T 

Li n harmonious. »; eau makd iho lUffereHcc nmro plain, 
Oessary, that a ni4p'sbouId he aVftice by gtying you* (if it bo worth know- 
c rkic iu liis' inofltet-toqgue, before .ing) my owij^, method of proceeding 
10 attempts to translate a foreign in my transtatiops out of four seve- 
Langnj^b;. Neil/Ser ^ it . sufficient ral |K>elts ; Vir^l, Theocritus, Lucre- 
tlnit he bef' able to judge of words lius,*and Horace, in each of these, 
and fityfo ;* but ha must be a master before I undertook them, I coiisider- 
of them too; he must, perfectly un- od the genius and disiiuguislung 
(iet^tand his authol-^s tongue^'uiid ab- character of rny author. 1 looked 
solutely command liisQwn j^sp that, on Virgil as a succinct^ grave, and 
to ho a tliorough translator, Ifoaiust majestic writer; one* who weighed 
he a. thorough poet. Nqither .is it not only 'every thought, but every 
enough to give his author's sense in word and syllable ; who was still aim- 
good English,, in pocti&l C^tpressions, iiig to crowd his sense into as niii- 


and in musical numbers : for, though 
ai those are exceeding difficult to 
ptylbrin, there yet remains a hl/'der' 
task ; . and it is a secret of. which few*' 
iranslators have. Sufficiently thought 
I have already liintpd a word or two 
cbncernhjg it;; that is, the.niaintaiii- 
nig the 45ha^cter^pi! ‘an author, 
vv’iiich from all! 

ertlKTS, 'appear th% 
, individual, poi^ lili 

torpret. idpt only the 

tiioughts, blit |he\|ty)h and yeifSifica- 
lidu of. Virgil are. 

icrent. ^ ^ Y'c!||^;^^eveh .'in 
poets, w^0 som^^hr^ 

of 

their ‘Several 

vouring only sweetftpss ^ 

harmony of 'Tfewii!;WSr. ' hayi^'f fha’dp 
them both sdrttjMh' aiikOy. thip. if I 
did not f 


sai '*to 


performed 

disUigMish^W 


pi 

bftnd wliityt 
^^nt;l,canc^' 

iisC'’ 




"row a compass as possibly h<? could ; 
Yof which reason he is so vi'ry figu- 
rative, that lie requires (I- may idiiiost 
say) a grammar apart to coii>triie 
hirn- His. verse is every v, Ihu*' ;-(>ioid- 
ing the v€^y thing in your ears u lio; e 
sense it bears ; yet the ni;nd/ers are 
perpetualk varied, to iiicri'ase tiu' 
d^ght of ttie reaxlor; so that tlu* 
sounds. are never repeatied't'A ir*e 
tether, ♦On the contrary, <>. id 
and,;.C9audian, though they write in 
sty'll d^ering frpiji.each otiior, yei 
eSefttof theip but oik* Kut of 
nfii^jc'ln their verses. Ail the viu*- 
and. little variety uf (JJau- 
Inblntled ..within the compass 
or and then hr ]n‘^ 

same tenour ; )>cv- 
petbaily cWhg his sen«(j at tlie l Uil 
pf a yerse, and verse commoniy 
wbicb^tfapy call goWen, o: /two . uh- 
and two adjectives, w it h a 
them to keOpftho jx'hcl . 
all bis sweetness, tius as 
of numbers 'and sound 
always, as it-Avero, upon 
and his verso runs 
pi|^^j||^jpet-gr6und. He avoids, 
all synahephae^ or cut- 
vowel .whenjt comes be^' 
the folloWbg wordi 
Virgil : though ho 
,^;^oothnos8 is re- 

ral|h<^^4iddain it ; 



m'- Kite's. [book n , 

fj-eqaieptly makei|i^df.%f^8t>h««.;|).tslKin,.Spi^h, French, even 
wfd, coiwIudfiB, sense ^he iqidis |h«,4l^e E«gUfl>>. which, by[jfeason 
die of Jiis verse^ wheF^: ;9fT^M^pno6;^nabip^^^ far tli|#.inast 

above conceits of ejMg^jrnmatic- wit, cowijienions oftbei. Vir^il^kindch' 
and gjoss hyperMee: be maintainV the closest (;5f Jany Ronian pc^t, and 
majesty in midst ^0^^ plainness; the l4atin hoj^Jmeter has'nwii^e feet 
he sbin^;^ut , glares not; and is than the Eng}^ heroic :•* 
stately; Wlibout ambition, which is • . » Dryden, 

the vice of Lucan. F drew my deli- • 

nition of poetical wit from my par- , 

ticular consideration of him : for ^^,,IExam 0 $ fh(it Words.mdy t^- 
])ropriety of , thoughts and words arc ffct mtkotd raising Images, ^ 
only to bsifound in bto ; and where . . 

they are proper, they will- be d<!light- I it^very hard to persuade se- 
ful. Pleasure follows of necessity, tcraJ. tj^ iheir passions arc affibeted 
as the effect does iJie cause; and fronij^whence they n 

therefore is not to be put into the ideas; and yet harder, to conriiice 
definition. This exact propriety ‘df *tbem, that in, the ordiinj&’y. course of 
Virgil I particularly rcganded as a: ‘cpnygrsation,. we ^w^j^^cicntly un- 
great part of his character : but mus^: 4 erst 6 od without uny imagers 

confess to my shame^ tblSL^ Lhave not of the thipgs which w'e 

l>eep able to translate a«|^|ftan of speak. ^ 
him so well as to make appear ject of , 
wholly like himself: ibr ^here thp 

original is close;, no > version ci^ I0f, tbia'at in 

rcach,iit;in the same- compass. , 
nibi^;|iE|ife?s Jn the I^lign^ js 

pdeitj|o|i,- '.^d^^i^iSppPar, %o 

most sbnovOiii' dfvpty^iian,aMb^^ wheti 

the iSneid : .}d|^iougb,{|^>l|sd^'' Ct' 

the advantage' even ' re- 
commonly alloa^s 
of Virgil, 

his sense. - Tasso 'pa^s/ Lfouvi&tl^P 

ters, that Sperbn'e' 'Sp^pL thi^ssibility,,®'^^^ 

Italian wjt, who was lm|b0nteh& may bi^ words with- 

rary, observed of Virgd?;;aj^ Tu|i^^ id^, pf -the thinjgs' 

that the Latin orator abd yet afitef- 

imitate the copiousifeedl^ 

the Greek 'p6et ; and' new''\i^'J*r 

poet mj^^lt his businip^;-]^ pri^riety, 

the conc^llbe^ ;}^^ttct;ipnv. The first install^' 

Greek piri^'. ' Vii%il, ,of ;; ^alklopk, , a; poet 

ing so very sparihgfpr*^k1y^S'^!'hn 

and leuy^ 90 tb blessed with the tfiost perjTedttBigm, 

by thi^IPpfec^ cai(,|a^f dpscritsie’yisaal pb|ectsyyjitli mo^e' 
ed as he./o|igfatj^'J|ib jastn£||^'|ti^^,^thi8 blind 

tongue. which’ cani^' possibly be ow- 

altf’-.r' his bis' having aj'cte'ater concep- 

hini lino^'lbr he-^’ describes than 
tvw,; tlje .t^her 'per^ns. ,Mr. 

su9l|not language ^tbor dfe^t^ preface which 
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K? lias written to tl^>^Qrks of. idga#* ■;Indee(l it lAust be owned, hp 
poet, Jasons vei^yuAlwidusly, r 8 M,rCOujbi no- .dis<ioveries in 

I,- imagine, for .most part the way of experiment. Ife did 
rigirtly,^^j^ 6 ti th«i? 'cause of Uiia^xr nothing but >yhat we do every day in 
traordWafy^piben’otriefton ; Imt' I can- common discourse. When I wrote 
not aitd^thhr agr^ee with liini, that this last sentence, and used the wewds 
some improprieties in dangiiage and every day, and rwtwttm discattrsei I 
thought,, which occiir in these ^po- had Vo images in my mind of any 
ems,'hiive arisen from The blind po- succession of time ; nor of men in 
et's ;imj)flsrfect conception of* visual conference witli i‘ach other ; nor do 
objects, since such improprieties^' I imagine that the reader will liavc 
and much greater, may be' Wtv^' ideas on reading it. Nei- 

writers even of a higher class, than ther when T spoke of r(?d, blue;, and 
Mr. Biaoklock, an(f wtio;, Uotwith- green, as well as of refrangihility, 
standing, possessed the licuhy' of had 1 these several colours, or the 
seeihjr*‘1li its full pcriection. Here rays of light passing into a ditfereni 
is a poet doubtle^ as much affected medium, and there diverted from 
by hjs own df;Scri]Hioris as any that thftr course, painted before me in 
reads them and yet fhe way of images. 1 know very 

affected with tbisetrdng enthusiasm .well that the mind possesses a facub 
by things ; of. Which' neijhcr has, ty of raising such images at plea- 
nof ‘ can 'jS^ssiiify hiyfttajiy idea,, fur- sure ; but then an act of the will is 
ther tham^JUi^V^ a^l^^^und; and necewSsarj?,=to this; *and in ordinary 
wliy may read hi§j conversation or reading it is very raro- 

works be Mifee tfiat any image at all is excited in 

that he.^fiSi| ^peof any If I say, ” I shall go to Ita- 

ideai;of thc.|^^ TEfe M^eset summ I am , weH uWr- 

seco^d in^ta|4e” ip\o|;Mr< Saunder* I'belicve nobody has by 

son, professerW ifia&ma the W bfe imagination the 

uniVejpsity of;C,^bri#€^ This^am- jemt the- speaker passing 

ed gre^t ,'^ by waltfir, or botli; some- 

ledge ^ 

^ ;iWith all the particulars of 

u|XiiQ^^.jSneinatij|ja} Wh^was less has h(^ any 

lbc:‘^t extraortoary, pd themcht id^a;bf Italy^;,lhe country to which 1 
to ;my purpiose,- h® gave . o)ccellen| proposed to go ; or of the greenness 
le^fur^ upon light and colduri^ of fthe fields, the ripening of th»* 
thk: man taught ^others tlm theoiiy of, the waynth of the nir, 

tlidse ideas Which tbef ♦had, ape With the change to tliis from a dilfe- 
him^ un^Ophtediy which are the ideas for 

the trtrth is, that' the words word summer is substitut- 

re&bJuc, ^ej^i^ahswered to him ^||buit, .least of all has he any image 
weir a^. { Wd fieri; for this word 

. themselyW|i: 4 b^ Ibtf ideas of greaterjstSpd^ for the idea of many summers, 
oi lessor degrees of. refrfilngibpity be- W|^th 0 ,‘'oxcj^ of all but one : 
ipg applied to these , words, and pod JUtrely the man w'ho says next 
blind man being Jiistructcd in images of such a suc;- 

dther respects were found to exclusion. In 

agree or to di^i'pe,, it was as not only those idtMm which 

for him-, to reason dfK)n the wprdfl, ^ ^ abstract, and 

if he had beei^f fely niWr v/hich at ali- i^ii be 



§ C3. Painting disagrcaabk in Wt)^ 
mm. 

A lady^s face, lik;6 the coat in the 
Tale of' a Tub, if left alone, will 
wear well ; but if you offer to load it 
with foreign ornaments, you destroy 
the original ground. . ^ 

Among other matter of wonder 


surprised at the general j^ppearance 
of youth among the At pre- 

sent there is no dii^nctit^ * ip their 
complexions, between a beauty in, 
her teens and a lady in her grand 
clima^Jteric ; yet at the same time « I, 
couhi|^<(but take notice of 
wc^l^pl^t^aricty in the fiice^pf 
saint. ^ 'have * 
beauty on 

and blooming . TuesAiy V turn 

pale on Wednesd^; come round io 
the olive hue again o|i, Thursifey j 
and, in a word, chan^ hetcoix^ex-j 
ion as often as her ' I was 

amazed to find ^^10 bld^itints iq this 
town, except a few unfashionable 
people whom nol»ody knows; 
rest still continukig in the ^bni^ of, 
their youth, and health, and fj^Qihg. 
off, like &ely fruit, witho^v'^by: 
previous , decay. All thjs w»s;d 


tery that I could not 
on being introduce 
I unluckily ini})roved jl^7' 
lil)s at the exjgiense 


unthinkingly 
and found t|iat iifj 
(as is 


3^4: toOAN^'EX'ipACTS. 

found, but even uf particular real be- 
ings, that we converge Without hav- 
ing any idea of them excited in the 
imagination.; as will certainly ap» 
pear on a diligent .examination of 
our;)0Wn |i^ds. 

' ' Burke on the Sublime, 


L... 


and that (as Hamlin 
>(} had givbq them one hu r, 
aiifildley htpl made themseives an- 
othW.'' 

I have mentioned the accident of 
my carrying off half a lady's face by a 
salute, that yffov courtly dames may 
learn to put on their faces a little 
tighter ; but* as for rny own daugh- 
ters, while such fashions prevail, thay^ 
shall still renmin in Yorkshif^. 
There 1 think they arc pretty saf • : 
for this pripatural fashion will hard- 
ly make its way into the country, 
this*' vajnped complexion would not 
stand agaihi^t*the rays of the 
and would inevitably, melt away in a 
Country dance. The ladicis have, 


niy first coming to town, 1 vvasmucb; und%‘d, been always thb greatest en- 
’ * ' emies to their own beauty, and socia 

to have a,, design ftgAinst their own 
faces. At onej; t j|M0 the whale co « n i- 
tenance wfis ^ipsed in a black vel- 


vet mask ; ai^a^lhpr it was blot, led 
With patebps-; )iq4;at present it ir, 

- ' ■ ’ * ' of Pnris 

bs’wiio still aim 
,is in some^ 
surely as ri- 
?iady. to iiivo u\> 
.would be to 
1 merely ^ to 



crusted '.over, wil^i'^l 
liri those Wti^d 
at conquest, 
doti excusable 
dtcnlpus in a 
bei^y for paiq^ 

draw i good _ 

fill thek places witlf a row bf^vory. 

Indeed so eomijaon is the. fashion 
among .the. young as well as the old, 
.that w|ien I am in a grofip of heau- 
cbnHder them as so many 
pretty,; ^ioturqp ; looking about im* 
^h:43 Jitde emotion as 1 do ut Ilud- 
Son’s thing fills me witli 

is the judicious ar- 
and delicate 
of the pa(ntbr. Art very of- 
^ aJmost to vie'wjth nature : 

Spit my ^tteption is too freq'uently di-, 
I vjerted by considering tlie texture 
iiue of the skin Iwpealli ; and 
} picture fails toeftarifn, while my' 
mghts are engrossed by the wood 
■ffid.^eanva^s. - ' - 

1 -'' :,^' , .‘.'.i . , . „ Connoisseur. 
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s) (i l. Juvenal and Iff^ucc comptired^ mote circumscribed in his dnstruc- 
as . . tions, makes them to fewer people, 

* • ‘ f and on fewer occasions^ than the 

1 would willingly divide, the jitlm other! T may be pardoned for usiu|^ 
betwixt these poets UTOu the vtwo an old saying, since it is true, and to 
Juiiuls of profit apd delight, which the jnirpose, Bonnni quo conurmniys 
aro tlie two cads of p'F^etry in gene- eo mdius. Juvenal, excepting Oidy 
ral. It must be granted l)y the fa- his fjrsl satire, is in all the rest Con- 
vuurers of Juvenal, thht Horace is fined to 1 hi' exposing some particular 
fljp inoro copious and -profitable in vice; that he lashes, and there lie 
I'i.s instructions of human life r but sticks. TIis sentences arc truly 
ill my particular opinion, which I shining and instructive ; but ihev 
f!i not np for a standard to better are sprinkled here and there. IIo- 
ludgmcnts, Juvenal is the more de^ race is teaching us in every lini', and 
lightful author. * I am profited by is perpetually moral ; lie had found 
lioth, T am pleased wiln both ; but 1 out the skill of Virgil, to liide liis 
owe more to Horace for my instruo seiifences ; to give you the virtue of 
lion, and more to Juvenal for my them without showing them. in their 
pleasure,' This, as 1 said, ieii my full extent : which is* tlie ostentation 
particular taste of these two authors: of a pOet, and not his art. And fliis 
they wlio will have cither of thorn to Petronjils. charges on the authors of 
excel the other in both qualities, can his time, as a vice of writing, wliich 
scarce give better re^ns for their was then growing on /he age : Nv. 
opinion, than I for tlfipie ; but all un- stntentifP extra corpus orationh cw/- 
liiassed readers will : conclude, that neanL lie would liave them w(^avod 
my inoderatioitis'not tp be Condemn* into the body of the work, and not 
ed. 1"o such^4i|npartial men I mu^ appear embossed upon it, and sttik- 
appeal ; fpjr they wljo have already directly on the reader^s view. 
Ibrraeij their 'iiij||^ent, may justly Polly vi^S the pw)per quarry of’ Ho- 
stand suspected^f prejudice ; and race, aridliot vice;: and as there are 
though all who arp tny readers will bu^^ew noloriourfy wicked men, in 
set up to be my judges', I enter my ca- ^c«»h?q?arisou with a shoal of fools and 
veat against them, that they ouglH not fops.f so k is a harder thing io make' 
so much as to be of my jury; or if a man wisey than, to make him ho- 
tliey be admitted, it is but reason nekt : for tip Vjll is only to be rc*- 
ihat they should first hear what I claimed in the one ; but the nnder- 
havc to urge iir the defence of my standing is to be informed in the 
opinion. . ' Other. There arc •blind sides and 

That Horace is wmcw'ha%tSifo bet- follies, even in the professors of moral 
ter instructor of the two, is proved phifospphy ; and there is hot any one 
hence, that his instructions are more set of^them that Horace has not ex- 
gcneral, Juvenars more limited pod^.'XWijiicli, as it was not the de- 
ihat, granting that the counsiw who was wholly e 

which they give are. equally gppd vices, some of them 

moral use, Horace, wfaq gives be iina- 

most various advice, aiklviop^t a^^ 

cable to all occasions' which 'cah' Omm m^er mtium 

cur to us in the Course of our liv^'l 
as including dn his dis^prsps 
only all the rules of - 

so of civil conversation ; is vitiam, 

<‘dj\ to be preferred to him, who means those little vices which wf.' 
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Oall follies, the defects of human un> 
derstanding, or at most the pecca- 
dillos of life, rather than the tragical 
vices, to vvhiph men are Imrrfed by 
tlieir unruly passions and exorbitant 
dO^iJres. :Butdn the word omnv, which 
is^iverjfel, ho concludes with me, 
tlir4l;jithe''divin(j wil of Horace left 
nothing untouclieil ; that lie entered 
into the Utmost recesses of nature ; 
found out tliQ imperfections (wen of 
the most wise and grave, as well as 
of the common people ; discovc^ring 
oven in the great Trebati us, to whom 
he addresses tlie first satire, . his 
hunting after business, and following 
the court ; as well as in the pers^cu* 
tor Crispinus, his impertinence a*id 
importunity. It is true, he exposes 
Crispinus openly as a common nui* 
s-ince ; but he rallies the other as a 
friend, more finely. The exhorta-^ 
tions of Persius are confined to no- 
biemen ; and the stoic philosophy is 
that alone winch he recomirMUjd« to 
theru;s>«lu venal exhorts to particular 
virtuesyus they are opposapd tp those 
vicc?s against which he declaims; 
but Horace 'laughs to shamd all fol- 
lies, and insinuates virtu^ rather by 
familiar examples'than by the severii- 

of precepts. 

This last considCfalfioui soerns , to 
incline the balance, the side of 
Horace, and to g?ve the prefer- 
ence to Juvenal, not only in profit, 
but in pleasure. Biit,, after all, I 
must confess tha^ the delight wfiich 
Horace gives me is but languishing. 
Be pleiised «ttll to understand, thatl 
?peak of my own taste only ; he may 
•avish otlier men ; but 1 am too stu- 
»id and insensible to be tickled. 
Where he barely grins himself; and/ 
IS Scaliger says, only shows bis 
white teeth, he tonot provoke me 
U) any laughter. His nrh^nity', that. 
IS, bis good manners, are to. be com- 
mended!, Vi:>ut his wit :i$ faint ; 
hiis'salt, if t may dare/ tp say 6^^ 
imst insipid. JuvenaJ^.of a more 
igdrous and maspulihe wit : he 
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gii^s me as much pleasure as 1 can 
be^r ; ho fully* satisfies niy ex])oct«'i- 
tion*: he tseats bis subject home ; 
his* spleen is raised, and he raises 
mine : f have the pleasure of con- 
cernment in all he says: dri\ 

his reader along with him and 
when be is at the end of his way, I 
williugly stop with Jiim. If he went 
another stage, it w^ould be toO far, it 
would make a journey of a jjrbgress, 
and turn the delight into fatigiu'. 
When he gives over, it is a sign tli(‘ 
subject is exhausted, and the wit of 
map can cari^y it no farther. If a 
fault can be jlistly found in him. it 
is that he is sometimes too luxuriant, 
too redundant ; says more lliair he 
neeils, like my friend the Plain Dim- 
ler, but never more than pleases. 
Add to this, that his thoughts are as 
just as those of . Horace, and inucli 
more elevated. His expressions arc 
sonorous and more noble, bis verse 
more, numerous, and bis words ;ir(‘ 
suitable to liis thoughts, sublime and 
lofty. All these contribute to the 
pleasure of the reader ; and the great- 
er the ,soul of him who reads, }iis« 
transports are thp greater. Jlnraco 
is always on the amble, Juvenal on 
the ghlldp ; but his way is perpetu- 
ally on carpet-ground. lie gu 
with more impetuosity than He 
but as securedy ; and the swiftnes^ 
a!dds more lively agitation to the spi- 
rits. Dry den. 

§ 65 . Delicate Satire not easily kit 

of- 

• „How easy is, it to call rogue and 
villkin, and that wittily ! but how 
hard to make a man appear a fool, 
a blockhead, or a knave, without 
using any of those opprobrious terms ! 
To spare the grossness of the na'mes, 
and to do the thing yet more se- 
verely, is to draw a full face, and to 
make the nose and cheek stand out, 
and yet not to employ any dejith of 
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shiidowing. This is the niyster}/ of 
lut noble trade, which yet no mas- 
ter can leach to hiB apprentice : he 
may give the rulf®, but the scholtr Is 
never the nearer in- his practice; 
Neither is it true, that this fineness 
of raillery is offensive.^ A witty man 
is tickled while he is hurt in this 
manner; and a fool •feels it not. 
The occasion of an offence may- pos- 
sibly be given, but he cannot tah6 it, 
if it be granted^ that in effect this 
way does more mischief ; that a man 
Is secretly wounded ; and though he 
be hot sensible himself, yet the ma- 
licious world will fmd'it out for him : 
yet there is still a vast difference be- 
twixt thti slovenly butchering of a 
man, and the fineness of a sjfoke 
that separates the head from the l)o- 
dy, and leaves it standing in its 
place. A man may be capable, as 
Jack Ketch's wife said of her ser- 
vant, of a plain piece tjf work, a bare 
hanging: but to'” mal^e .a inaleftictori 
die sweetly, was only belonging to 
her husband- X v^ish ’I could apply 
it to myself, if the reader would be 
kind enough to ’think it belongs to 
me. The character of Zimri in iny 
Absalom, is, in ' my opinion, worth 
the whole poem: ijt is not bloody, 
but it is ridiculous enough, ; and he 
for whom it was intended, was too 
witty to resent it as an injury. If I 
had railed, I might have suffered for 
it justly ; but I managed mine dwn 
works more happily, perhaps more 
dexterously. I avoided the mention 
of great crimes, and aptplied mjself 
to the representing of blind sides, 
and little extravagancies, ' to which, 
the wittipr a man is, he is generally 
the more obnoxious. It succeeded 
as I wished ; the jest went round, 
and he was out in his turn who be- 
gan the frolic. Dryden. 


§ 6G. The Works of Art defective 
in enprtmning the Imagination, 

If we consider the works of na- 
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lure and art, as they are qualified to 
entertain the imagination, 
find the last very defective, in com- 
parison of the former ; for though 
they may sometimes appear as beau- 
tiful or strange, they can iiavefeo- 
thinV ill them of that vastness iiind 
imnrerisity, which affords ' so ’^eat 
an entertainment to the mind of the 
beholder. The one may be as polite 
and delicate as the other, but can 
never sliow herself so august and 
magnificent in the design. There is 
something more Ixild and masterly 
in the rough careless strokes of na- 
ture, than in the nice touches and 
embollishmoiits of art. The beau- 
ties of the most stately ganlen or 
palace lie in a narrow compass, the 
imagination immediately run.s them 
over, and requires somothiug else to 
gratify her ; but, in the wide fields 
of nature, tlie sight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is 
fed with an infinite variety of images, 
without atiy certain stint , of nuni- 
^bef. . Fjorithis reason we «dwtiy6 finil 
the poet in love with a country life, 
where nature appears in the greatest 
perfectionf and furnishes out all th 
scenes that are most apt to delight 
the imagination. ^ 

• » 

flic scciira et ncsciu Taiicre vita. 

Dives opunt variaruni ; bic lalis oiia fuTidis, 
Speluiicre, vivi«jue Tacus, hie trigida Temp**, 
Mngitusque boum, molle que sub arbore somni.* 

VlKML. 

But though the?e are several of 
these wild scenes that are more de- 
lightful than any artificial show s ; yet 
we find the works of nature still 
more pleasant, the more they resern- 

* But easy miiei, a secure retreat, 

A harmless li/c that knows not how to Cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 
And^rural pleasures crown his hafipiness, 
Unvexed with quarrels, undisturbed with noise, 
The country kinff his peaceful realm enjoys— 

' OqqI grots, and Itving lakes, the pride 

meads, and streams, that thre^^ltie valley 
glide, 

And sh^ ^ly groves that easy sleep invite, 

And atier toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 

' Dnri>£-v 
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of art f. for in this case our 
[iWilSiiie rifles from a double princi- 
ple; from the agreeahleness of the*] 
objects to.’thtJJpJfcS anil from their si-. 
niilHode objects : we are 

With coinparing tlieir 
surveying them, and 
them to our minus ei- 
ther as copies or originals. Hence 
it is that we take delight in a pros- 
pect whi^U is well laid out, and di- 
versified "with fields and meadows, 
woods arid rivers; 'in those acciden- 
tal landskips of trees, clouds, and 
cities, that are sometimes found in 
the veins of marble ; in the curious 
fret-work of rocks and grottos ; and* 
in a word, in any thing that h&h 
such ii variety or regularity as may 
seem the effects of design, in what, 
wo call the works of chiorice. 


[m 


Advikta^e from timr Smilariiy to 
those, of Nature, 

If the. “producls of nature rise m 
value, ^according as they more dr hss 
resi mblc those of art* he 

sure that artificial works^ receive a 
greater advantage from their resem- 
blance to such as are naturai^Yteer' 
cause here tbp similitude is not iprily 
pleasant, * bat the pattern m#’*r.e |>er- 
fect, -The prettiest I ever 

saw, was one draw'n dh the walls of 
a dark room, which Mood opposite 
on one side to arfiavigable river, and 
on the other to a park. The experi- 
ment is ^ery common in optics. 
Here jdu mighi discover the waves 
and fliictuadons of thd Water in 
strong' and proper colour^, with the 
picture jef a ship entering at one 
cud, and by’ degrees through 
the whole piece; ; *j>n auothbr'tliere 
appeared the grefeii sWdoy of trfees, 
waying to aitd fro with the wind, the 
herds of /deafer- 

tdre, lei]^iag aWi u|;^ I 

muat confess the ' such 


a AglU may be one occasion of in 
pleasantness to the imagination, bui 
certainly tho chief reason is its near 
resemblance to nature, na it does not 
only, like other pictures, givc'thei 
lour and figure, but the motion uf‘ 
tlk* tilings it r^pprescMts. 

Wo have before oliscrved, tliril 
there is gem*rally in nature jomc- 
thing more grand and august^ tiian 
what we meet with in the curiositic.s 
of art When, therefore, \vc mc 
this imitated in any measure, it gi\e'^ 
us a nobler and jnore exalteri kim* 
of pleasure than what w rec(‘i\( 
from the niedr and more accuratr 
productions of art On tliif accouiu 
our English gardens are n >t so eii- 
fert^ning to the fancy as tliose in 
France and Italy, where we so(* a 
large extent of ground covered ov( i 
with an agreeable* mixture of garden 
and forest, which represent (>v(‘ry 
where an artjfickl rudeness, mm l' 
more charming than that neaim >- 
and elegance which we rner^t with m 
those of our own country. It might 
indeed, be of ill consequence to the 
public,. Jis w'cll as unprofitabhi to pri- 
vate persons, to alienate so nnicli 
grounitl from pasturage and ibc 
plough, in many parts of a country that 
is so well peopled, and cultivated u 
far greater advantage. But why may 
not a whole estate be thrown into a 
kind of garden by frequent planta- 
tions, that may turn as iiiucli to tlu* 
profit us the .pleasure of the o\^ ii* 
er? 4 fns-rsh overgrown with wil- 
lows, or a mountain shaded with 
oaks, are not only more hrsiutirul 
but more beneficial, than whtui t]ie\ 
lie bare and unadorned. FieUIs of 
c^pm riiake a pleasant pros|H!ct, and 
if the walks were a little takim care 
of that lie between them, if the na- 
tural embroidery of the meadows 
were helped and improved by some 
small additions of art, and the s(‘\ e- 
ral rows of hedges set olf by tri‘es 
and flowers that the soil was cajiahle 
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of receiving, a man might mak*e a 
prctly iaiidskip of his own posses- 
Moiis. » Sj}cctntof\ 

§ 07. On the Progress of i he Arfs 

Thr* iialuriil ynogress of tin: work> 
of men is from ruderK^s to couve- 
ni(‘nco, from convenience to el<*- 
'janco, find from elegance to nicety, 
lirst labour is enforced by nn- 
savage finds himself 
ii(‘(.mmod(;<l l>y heat and cold, by 
■ui) an<l Wind; li»‘ shelters himself 
in till* hollow of a rofik, and learns 
io dig a cave where there was none 
b('l<)re. Ill* finds the sun ami the 
wind e.vcludod by the ihickeU .^iid 
wlM*n lh(i accidents of the chase, or 
ih(‘ con\(‘nienc() of pasturage, leads 
him into more ofien places, he forms 
ri tiiicket lor himself, by planting 
-lakes ai yiroper distances, and iay- 
inj liranches from one to another. 

'J’be next gradation of skill, and 
industry ])roduces a liouse, dosed 
with dcKirs, and divided by parti- 
tions ; and apartments are mul- 
iiplied and disposed according to 
ilie various degrees of power or in- 
vent ion; improvement succeeds im- 
provement, as he that is* freed from a 
greater evil grows impatient of a less, 
till ease in time is advanced to plca- 
'^ure. 

The mind, set free from the im-r 
jiortcinities of natural w^ant, gams 
li.'isiin* to go in search of superflu- 
ous gratifications, and adds to the 
use?s of habitation the delights of 
j>rospect. 'riien begins the reign of 
-unmetry ; orders of architecture 
are inv(‘nted, and om? part of the edi- 
fice is conformed to another, without 
any other reason than that the eye 
may not he offended. 

The passage is very short from 
elegance to lu.Kury. Ionic and Co- 
rinthian columns are soon succeeded 
l)y gilt cornices, inlaid floors, apd 
pi‘ttv ornaments, which show rather 

\ oL, II. Nos. :n & 
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the wealth than the taste of the pos- 
sessor. , tiUrr. 

§ 68. The of Astronomy^ pr- 

euliarly (hiightfnJ, 

Irj fair weatheft w lien my heart is 
cheered, ami 1 feel iliat ('xaltation of 
sjiirits which re.'^ults from light and 
warmth, joined with a beautiliil pros- 
jiect (>f nature, I regard myself as one 
plac(‘d by the hand of (*od in the iimL->t 
of an anijile tlie'atre, in w Inch tli<‘. sun, 
ihomi. and stars, the fruits also ami 
V(‘getablcs of the earth, perpetuall) 
changing tlieir jiositions or tlieir as- 
pects, eJvhibit an elegant entertaiii- 
nieril to llu* umlorstamliug as well 
as to the <')e. 

Thunder and liglitnirig, rain and 
hail, the painted how and the glaring 
comet, are decorations of tliis migh- 
ty theatre; and the sable hemisphere 
studded with spangles, the? blue vault 
at noon, the glorious gildings and the 
rich colours in the horizon, I look on 
03 QO many *8000685110 scenes. 

When 1 consider things in this 
light, mcthihks it is a sort Of impie- 
ty to have Ao attention to the course 
of nature, and the revolutions of the 
heaVenly bodies. To be regard h'ss 
of those phenomena that arc ])laced 
within our view, on purposr* to enter- 
tain our faculties, and display the 
wisdom .and power of our Creator, is 
an affront to Providence of the, same 
kind, (I ‘hope it was mot impious to 
make such a simile,) as it would be 
to a good |)oettofif out his play with- 
out minding the [>Iol or heaulie.s of 
it. And yet how few are there who 
attend to the drama of nature, its ar- 
tificial structure, and those admirable 
scenes .whereby the passions of a 
philosopher are gratefuffv agitated, 
and his soul affected w ith the sweet 
emotions of joy and surprise. 

. How many fox-hunters and rural 
ksquire^ are to be found all over 
Great Ib^tain, who are ignorslnt that 
they have lived all this time in a 
z 
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planet; tliat the sun is several th^;- 
sand tiincr\ bigger than the earth ; 
and that there are several other 
worlds within our view, grc'ator and 
more jgJorious than our own! “Ay, 
but,|';8ay3 ^omo illiterate fellow, “ f 
enj^y the w^ijole wo>iid, and leave it 
to Others ,,to csontcmplaic it.” tes,' 
you cat, and drink, and run about 
upon it ; that is, you enjoy as a brute ; 
but to onje^ as a rational being is to 
know it, .io be sensible of its greatness 
and beauty, to be delighn^d with its 
harmony, and, by these rritlections, to 
obtain just sentiments of the almigh- 
ty mind that framed it. 

The man who, unembarrassed with 
vulgar cares, leisurely attends to tfic 
flux of things in heaven and things 
on earth, and observes the laws by 
which they are governed, hath secur- 
ed to himself an easy and convenient 
seat, where he beholds with pleasure 
all that passes on the stage of nature, 
while those about him are, some fast 
asleep, and others struggling for the 
liighest places, or turning* thek eyes 
from the entertainment prepared by 
Providence, to play at push-pin with 
one another. • 

Within this ample circumference 
of the world, the glorious liglits that 
are hung on high, the mettors in the 
middle region, the various livery of 
the earth, and the profusion of g jod 
things that distinguish the seasons, 
yield a prospect which annihilates all 
human grandeur. • Tutler. 

§ 69. T7ie planetary and terrestrial 
Worlds nipnparatively considered. 

To us, wKo dwell on ks surface, 
the earti^ is by far the most exten- 
sive orb; where 

behold ver- 
dure, and 

adorped with 

decorations;* to a *i^otator 

placed on one, pf ' ^ placets, k 
wears an uniform looks all 

Jumiuuus, and no larger than a spot. 
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To Beings who still dwell at greuter 
distances it entirely disappears. That 
which we call alternately the morn- 
ing and the evening* star ; as in one 
part of the orbit she rides foremost 
in the procession ol‘ night, in the 
other ushers in •and anticipates 
the dawn ; is a planetary world, 
which, with 4he four , others tpat so 
wonderfully vary^’their mystic dance, 
are in themselves dark bodies, and 
shine only by reflection have fields, 
and seas, and skies of their own, 
are furnished with all acc(unrnodji- 
tions for animal subsistence, and are 
supposed to be? the abodes of iiUel- 
lectual life; all which, together witli 
our earthly habitation, are (h'pondeni 
on tjjiat grand dispenser of divine 
munificence, the sun ; receive tlu^ir 
light from the distribution of his 
rays, and derive their comfort IVom 
his benign agency. 

The sun which seems to perform 
its d.aily stages through the sky, i- 
in this respect fixed and immoval)le , 
it is the great axle bf heaven, about 
which the globe we inhabit, and oth- 
er more spacious orbs, wheel their 
stated courses, • The sun, though 
seemingly smaller than the dial it d- 
iuminates, is abundantly larger than 
this whole earth, on which so many 
lofty niountains rise, and such vn^t 
oceans roll. A line extending from 
side to side through the centre of 
that resplendent orb, would rieasure 
more than eight hundred thousano 
miles ; a girdle formed to go round 
its circumference, would rcquir(j 
length of millions. Were its solid 
con|ehts to be estimated, tin; account 
would overwhelm our under.sland- 
ing, and be almost beyond i]m pow- 
er of language to express. Arc we 
startled at these reports of philoso- 
phy ? Are we ready to cry out in 
transport of surprise, “How mighty 
is the Being who kindleil such a 
prodigious fire, and kee}>s alive from 
age to age such an enormous mass 
of flame I” Let us attend our [dido- 
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<phic guides, and we shall be! 
brought acquainted with speciila-; 
tions more enlarged and more indatn- 

iiig. * I 

This sun, with all its attendant 
planets, is but a very little part of ! 
ih6‘ grand machine of the universe ; 
every star, though in appearance no 
bigger than the diamoncl tliat glitters 
u})on .?i lady’s ring» , is really a Vast 
globe, like the sui^M size and in 
glory ; no less .s|ii || pfes, no less lu-i 
iuinoiis, tlinii the reliant source of 
(lie day; so that every star is not 
liarely a world, but ll^e centre of ai 
magiulicent system ; has a retinue 
of worlds, irradiated by its beams, 
and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence, all which are lost tc^otir 
si'jhl in unmeasurable^ vvildsof ether! 
That the stars appear like so .nvd-| 
iiy diminutive and scarce distin- 
ixiiishrihle points, is owing to their! 
iinim'use and inconceivable distance. 
Immense and inconceivable indeed 
It is, since a ball, shot from a loaded 
cannon, and flying with unabated ra-j 
pidity, must travel at this impetuous j 
rate almost seven hundred thousand j 
years, Ixifore it could- reach the near- 
est of these twinkling luminaries. 

While beholding tliis vast expanse 
T learn my own*cx.tremc meanness, 

I would, also discover the abject lit- 
tleness of all terrestrial things. What 
IS the (uirtli, with all her ostentatious 
iinpared with this i^istonish- 
iiiir grand furniture of the skies,? 
What, hut a dim speck, hardly per? 
ceivahh' in the map of tlie universe ? 
It is ohstTved by a very judicious 
writer, that if the sun himself, which 
enlighiens this part of the ci;eationr, 
was extinguished, and all the host of, 
planetary worlds, which move about 
liim, annihilated, they would 

not i)e missed by an eye that can 
take in the whole compass of na- 
furi!, any more than a grain of sand 
upon the sea-shore. The bulk of' 
which they consist, and the space 
’#vhK h they occupy, is so exceeding- 
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ly little in comparison of the wKole, 
that their loss would leave scarci; a 
blank in the immensity of God's 
works, ff then, not our globe only, 
but this whole system, bfe so very di- 
minutive, what is a kingdom or a 
country ? What are a few lordships, 
or the so much admired patrimonies 
of those who are styled wealthy ? 
When I measure them with, my own 
Httie pittance, they swell into prouc 
and bloated ilimensions ; but when 
.1 take tlie universe for my standard, 
How scanty is their size, how con- 
temptible their figure ! they shrink 
into pompous nothings 

Spectator. 

§ 70. Causes of national Charac- 
ters, 

The vulgar ate very apt to 'carry 
all national characters to extremes ; 
and having once established jt as a 
principle, that any people* are' kna- 
vish, or cdwardly, or Jgaoranl, they 
will admit of no exception, but com- 
prehend ejery individual under the 
same character. Men of sense con- 
demn Cliese undistiiiguishing jjidg- 
rnents ; thougli at the same lime 
they allov^, that each nation has a 
peculiar set of manners, and that 
some particular qualities are more 
frequently to be met with among one 
people than among their neighbours. 
The common people? in Switzerland 
have surely more probity jthan those 
of file same rank in Ireland ; and 
every prudent "man will, from that 
circumstance' alone, make a differ- 
ence in trust which he. reposes jn 
each. We have reason to expect 
greater yvit and gaiety iri a. B*renGh- 
nian than In. a Spaniard, tlioughlCer- 
vantes Vas t^rn in Spain. An En^- 
lishmaj^will naturally be ttought. to 
have m0jj#wit tharjka Dane, thdnjgh Ty- 
cho BraSe vva.5 a native of Deii:mark. 

Different reasons are asmgned for 
these national characters, while some 
z2 
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accootit for tlieui from moral, and othi 
ers from physical cflClacs. By moral 
causes 1 mean all circumstances 
which are fitted; to wort on the mind, 
as motives qj,., reasons, and which 
render apeemiar set of manners ha- 
bitual to us. Of this kind arc J;he 
nature tof the government, the revo- 
lutions of public affairs, the plenty 
or penury in which the people live, 
the situation of the nation with re- 
gard to its neighbours, and such like 
circumstances. By physical causes, 
I mean those qualifies of the air and 
climate, which are supposed to work 
insensibly on the temper, by altering 
the tone and habit of llie body, sjjpd 
giving a particular comf^^xion; 
whicli, though reflection and reasdto 
may sometimes overcome, yet will it 
prevail among the generality of man- 
kind, ^ind have an influence on their 
manners. 

That the character of a nation 
will very much depend on moral cau- 
ses, must be evident to the most su- 
perficial observer ; since « nation is 
iiotliiiig but a collection of individu- 
als, the maimers of individuals 
are frequently determined by these 
causes. As poverty and hard labour 
debase the minds of the .common 
people, and render them# unfit for 
any science and ingenious professi m, 
so where any government becomes 
very oppressive to all its subjects, it 
must have a proportional effect on 
their temper and genius, and must 
banish all the liberal arts from 
amongst them. 

The same principle moral cau- 
ses fixes the characters ' hf different 
professions, and alters eteO; the dis- 
position wjiich the partil^uter mem-t 
bets r^ivh frorq tl^ baud of nature. 
A soldier land a priest i^e^tferent 
characters in all natloatjs.and^bU ages, 
and this difference 4$ founded on 
circumstances operation is ex-< 
tOrnal and unaltf^abley 

[le uncertainiy of thnirjife mahes 
s lavish and generous, as well 


as brave ; their idleness, as well as 
the large societies which they form 
in Camps or garrisons, inclines them 
to pleasure and gallantry ; by their 
frequent change of company they ac- 
quire good breeding aiul an openness 
of behaviour ; ^ein§ employed only 
against a j)ubric open ejiemy, 
they become mniu, honest, and un- 
designing : andf use more the 
labour of the t)Sm the mind, 

they are thoughtless and 

ignorant. ^ 

Jt is a .Irite^nit not altogether a 
false maxim, that priests of all reli- 
gions ai;e the sflme ; and though the 
character of the profession will not 
in every instance prevail over the 
pers<yia] cliaracter, yet is it sure al- 
ways to prfidoininatc with tlie great- 
er number. For as chemists observe, 
that spirits when raised to a certain 
height are all the same, from what- 
ever materials they be extracted ; sf» 
these men being elevated al)ov(? hu- 
manity, acquire an uniform clia rac- 
ier, which is entirely their own, and 
which is in niy (pinion, generally 
speaking, not the most amiable that 
is to be met with in human s(>ci('ty ; 
it is in most points opposite to that 
of a soldier, as is the way of life 
from which it is derived. 

Hume's Essays 


^71. Chastity art additional Orna- 
ment to Ueauly. 

There is no charm in tlie female 
sex, that can supply the place of vir- 
tue. Without innocence, beauty is 
unlovely, and quality contemptible ; 
good-breeding degenerates into wan- 
tonness, and wit into impudence. U 
is observed, that all the virtues arc 
represented by both painters and 
statuaries under female shapes ,* but 
if any one of them has a more par- 
ticular title to that sex, it is Modesty. 
I .shall leave it to the divines to 
guard them against the opposite vice. 
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as they may be overpowered* by Ittianner of the scripture)., knew 
temptations it is sufficient for ihe not aught he * had, save thp bread 
to have warned therm against it, as which he did eat,” he was sounhap- 
they may be led astray by instflict. pyas to appear irresistibly beautiful 
Spectafor. to his mistress ; but when this 
shameless woman proceeds t6 sblicit 
o hiip, how gallant is his answer ! 

§ 72. Chastity a vuluablv Virim- in “ Behold, my master wotteth not 
a Man? what is with me in the house, and 

hath committed all that he hath to 

But as I ani now talking to the my hand ; there is none greater in 
world, yet untainted, I will venture the house than 1, neither hath he 
to recommend chastity as tlie noblest kept back any '^hing from me but 
male (pialification. - Ihee, because fHou art his wife.” 

Tt is, methinks, vejy nnrea^nablc, The same argument, which a base 
that the difficulty of attaining all mind would have made to itself for 
other good habits, is what makes Q,Qinmitting the evil, was to this 
them honourable ; but in this case,, brave man tlie greatest motive for 
the very attempt is become ^^fry ri- fi)rbearing it, that 'he could do it 
diciilous : but in spite of all, tlw? with impunity; the malice and falsc- 
raillcry of the world, truth is still hood of the disappointed woman na- 
truth, and will have beauties iiisepa- turally arose on that occasion, and 
rable from it. .1 should, upon • this there is but a short step from the 
occasion, bring examples of heroic practice of virtue to the hatred of it. 
chastity, were I not afraid of having It would tlierefore bo worth serious 
iny paper thrown away ])y the cCnsideration in both sexes, and the 
dish part of the town, who go no matter is •of importance • enough to 
farther, at best, than the mere iib- tliem^ to . ask themselves whether 
sciice of ill, and are contented to he they would change lightness, of heart, 
rather irro[)roachable than praise- indolenc5 of mind, cheerful meals, 
worthy. In this particular, a gen- untroubled slumbers, and gentle dis- 
tleman in the court of Cyrus, re- positions, for a constant pruriency 
ported to his majesty the charms and which slmts out all things that are 
beauty' of Pantheti ; and ended his great or indifferent, clouds the ima- 
paiiegyric l)y telling him, that since ginat ion with inscrlsibilityand i)reju- 
lie was at leisure, he would carry hint dica to all manper of delight, but 
to visit her. Bui that prince, who thaly which is common to all crea- 
is a very great man to this day, an- tuires that extend their species.^ 
swtirod the pimp, l»ecause he was a A loose behaviour and an inatten- 
inaii of quality, without roughness, tion to every thing that is serious, 
and said, with u smile, If 1 should flowing from sonic degree of this pe- 
visit her uppii your introduction, tulaucy, is observable ip the general- 
now I have leisure, I don’t know but ilv'of the youth of both se?:^ in 
I might go again upon her own invi- this age. It is the one comi|ion,^&ce 
tat ion when I ought t6*be better em- of most public meOting^ ands 
ployed.” But when I cast about all ih upon t:he, sobriety, I'wi{l,;]p^;.a^y 
the instances which 1 have met with se verily; we ought to Hi 

in all my reading, 1 find not one so cliurcliaiS ' Tho pert bpy^an4^i|ip- 
generous, so honest, and so noW, as mnt pfijktaro but faint 
that of Joseph in holy writ. xi\ the same at 

Ills master had trusted him so uiire- nipire advancod yeaA; 1 UnPw not 
servedly (to speak in the emphatical \^ho *'aii*<lblige them to mend their 
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ni^^^ers; all thatl preleii'd to^ is^tP 
erit^r my prolei^t, tlmt they are n|4-' 
tb(*r’ fjpe , gentlemen nor fine fadied 
ibr this behanouf. ’As for the ppr- 
Iraitures Which 1 Would 
I he ;^image«'(br Vgreeable men apdj 
^vo^gJi, if tl^ey are not imitated or 
can only answer, as f re- 
rbmhet' Mr. Dryden did oh like 
oi^^asiohf a young fellow, just 
:the play of Cleometifes, 
infd:jIii,^,;iQ;^tailJery aga'iiist the cbik 
iwfehy of his principal charai^ter,’ 
lt^’;h§.d;’been alone with a lady,. I 
shpuld hot have passed my time like 
your^ Spartan : “ That mayjbe/- an- 
swered the bard with a very grave 
face ; “ but give me leave to tniryofi,' 
Sii*' you are no hero.” ^ ^r 

,OuiBtrdian\ 

•• .’'r- ^ ’ ■ 

§ 73v\ViSr%c CAaraef^rs Garnet 

t'" ' ‘ sith. 

T^e^ple tribe of gamesters may 
he .. under, two « divisions.; 

who makes cjetrdih^j 
dicinj^^a^d betting hie daily.practice, 
is either^a. dupe'iiW a ehaiyer ; two 
( liaracters equally ihfe. objjecUS of en- 
vy and admiratioft* The dupe isge- 
n 0 rally >a: persbh of great fortune and 
\yeak.iptelleot8*: 

^ ' j*' / 

Wbi> win teDderl}^ be'JedbvAh’ boee, 

ni{$qg are.* i • 1 Shakspj\re. 

lie plays, not thak he has any defight 
in t?arde and dice, but because it is 
arid' if tyhi^ ,pr hazard 
be will no mwe refuse 
among 
would .db- 


litlSiJA'liT EMtHAGTS. 


are ^iO 
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maiq, and .the odd trick. There is 
riot a more melancholy object than a 

f 'entleifian of sense thus infatuated. 

[e makes himself aiud family a prey 
to a gang of villains more in^mous 
than highwaymen ; and perhaps 
when his ruin is ^^ompleted, lie is 
glad to join wilh the very scoundrels 
that destroyed him, and live ujxin the 
spoil of others, whom he can draw 
ipl^ the Same lilies that proved so 
fatal ‘to himself. • ‘ ‘‘ ' 

Here we may take a survey of the 
character of a sharper ; and that fu^ 
may have no room 'to complain of 
Ibul play, let us begin with his ex- 
cellencies. You will perhaps he 
startled, Mr. Town, when I men lion 
the excellencies of a sharper ; lint a 
ganfi^&terj who makes a decent figure 
in ‘the World, must* be endued with 
many amiable qualities, which would 
undoubtedly appear with great lus- 
tre, were they hot eclipsed by llie 
odious .character affixed to his trade. 
In order to carry on the common bu- 
siness of his profession, he must he 
pa man of quick and lively parts, 
tended with a stoical caJinm^ss ol* 
temper, and a constant presence of 
-mind. He must smile at the loss of 
thop«san4s'; and is not to be discom- 
posed though ruin stares him in the 
face. As be is to live among the 
great, he must not want politeness 
and affability ; he must be submis- 
sive, but not servile ; he must be 
master of an ingenious, liberal air, 
and have a seeming openness of be- 
haviour. 

These must be the chief accom- 
piislji^onts of our hero : but lest I 
should' be accused of giving too fa- 
vourable. a likeness of him, now wo 
have seen his outside, let us take a 
view of his heart. There we sliall 
avarice the mkin spring that 
'’es the whole machine. Every 
i^pter isveaten.up” with avarice , 
When Ibis passion .is in full force, 


!t|% "^e any Other, 


more 


lominant than 
iquers even lust 
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and conquers it more etfectually than 
age. At sixty; we look at a fine 
woman with- pleasure ; but when 
card^ and dice Jiare engrossed our 
attention, women and all their 
charms are slightod at fivo-and-twen- 
ty. A thorough^amester renounces 
Venus and Cupid f8r Pfutus and 
Ames-ace, and owns up mistress of 
his heart except the queen of trumps. 
Ills, insatiable avarice can only be 
gratilied by hypocrisy ; so that all 
tliose specious virtues already men- 
tioned, and which, if real, miglit be 
turned to the benefit of mankind, 
must be .directed in game^iter to- 
wards the destruction of his fellow- 
creatures. Jlis quick and lively 
l)arts serve only to instruct and as- 
sist him in the most dextroiil. me- 
thod of packing the cards and cog- 
irig the r^icc ; his fortitude, which 
enables him to lose thousands with- 
out emotion, must oftnn be practised 
against the stings and reproaches of 
his conscience, and his liberal de- 
portment and affected openness is a 
s|)ecious veil to recommend and con- 
ceal the blackest villany. 

It is now necessary fo take a se- 
cond survey of his heart ; and as we 
have seen its vices, let us consider 
its miseries. The covetous man, 
who has not sufficient courage or in- 
clination to increase his fortune by 
bets, cards, or dice, but is contented 
to hoard up thousands by thefts less 
public, or by cheats k^ss liable to uii- 
r-ertainty, lives in a state of perpelil- 
al suspicion and terror; but the ava- 
ricious fears of the gamester are in- 
finitely greater. fJe is constantly to 
wear a mask : and like Monsieur 
St. CJroi.x, coadjutmr to that famous^ 
fmjjoiatni'tuuse, Madame Brinvillier, 
if his mask falls off, he runs the ha- 
zard of being suffocated by the 
stench of hi.s own poisons. I have 
seen some examples of this sort not, 
many years ago at White's. I aiif 
unct'rtain whether the wretches are. 
till alive : but if they are still alive, 
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tMby breathe like toads under ground, 
crawling amidst old walls; and paths 
Icmg since unfrequented. 

But supposing that the Sharper's 
hypocrisy remains undetected, in 
what a state of nfind must that man 
bo, whose .fortune depends upon the 
inshicerity of his heart, the disinge- 
iiuity of his behaviour, and the false 
bias of his dice 1 What sensations 
must he suppress, when he is oblig- 
ed to smile, although he is provoked ; 
\yhen he must look serene in 
height of despair ; and when he 
must act the stoic, without the con- 
.solation of one virtuous- sentiment, 
or one moral principle ! IIow un- 
happy must be be, even in that situa- 
tion from which hp. hopes to reap 
most benefit ; I mean amidst stars, 
garters, the various herds of no- 
bility ! Their lordships are not al- 
ways in a humour to play : they 
choose to laugh ; they choose to 
joke ; in the mean time our hero must 
patiently await the good hour, and 
must not only join in the faugh, and 
applaud the joke, but must humour 
every tiaru and caprice to which that 
set of spqMtled children, called bucks 
of quality,, are liable. Surely his 
brother , Thicket's . employment, of 
saunteriijg on horseback in the wind 
and rain ' till the Reading coach 
passes through Small berry-green, is 
the mor^ eligible, and no less honest 
occupation. 

The sharper has also frequently 
the mortification. oV being thwarted 
in his designs. Opfport^tifes of 
ftand will not for ever pifjlilint them- 
selves. The . fajise 
constantly p^bciBd, |rpr th0 
ca^B always be plac^ ■ ^ 

bJ^. It is then xmit t J' 
the 'danger. 

krlJen'^e h in ihe 
has .nothing but 

a 



would 
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Our hero is now going off tl«e and understand the government and 
stage, and his catastrophe is very interest of other nations, — to acquire 
tragical. The next news we hear of an urbanity and confidence of be- 
hirn is his death, achieved by his havi<;\ur, and ^fit the ,vnind more easi- 
own hand, and with his own pistol, ly for conversation and discourse ; to 
An inquest is bribed, he is buried at take us out of the company of our 
midnight — and forgotten before sun- aunts and grandmothers, and from 
rise. the tracks of rfursery mistakes ; and 

These two portraits of a sharper, by showing us new objects, or old 
wherein I have endeavpured to show ones in new lights, to reform our 
different likenesses in the same man, judgments — by tasting perpetually 
put me in mind of an old print, which the varieties of nature, to know 
1 remember at Oxford, of Count what is good — by observing the ad- 
Guiscar'd. At first sight he was ex- dress and arts of men, to conceive 
hibited in a full-bottomed wig, a hat what is sincere, — and by seeing the 
and feather, embroidered clothes, di- difference of so many various hu- 
ainond buttons, and the full court mours*" and manners — to look into 
drtjss of those days ; but by pullhlg ourselves, and form our own. 
a string the folds of the paper were This is some part of the cargo we 
shifted, the face only remained, > a might’ return with; Init the impulse 
new body came forward, a|i<l Count of seeing new sights, augmented 
Guiscard. appeared to be a. devil. with that of getting clear from all 
Connoisufiur. lessons both of wisdom and re[>roof 
at home — carries our youth too early 
, put, to tura'this venture to much ac- 
§ 74. Curiosity. count ; on the contrary, if the scemi 

j painted of the prodigal in his travels, 

The love of variety, or curiosity looks more like a copy than an nri- 
of seeing pew -things, which is the ginal — will it not he well if such an 
same or at least a sister paasion to it, adventurer, with so unpromising a 
— seems, wove into the frame of cv- setting out, — without care, — without 
cry son and daughter of Adam we compass, — be not cast away for ever; 
usually speak of it as one oj nature’s —and may he not l)c said to (‘scapo 
levities, though Ranted ’within ns well — if he ret urns to his country 
for the solid purposes of/ carrying only as naked as h(‘ first left it ? 
forward the mind to fresh inquiry But you will send an able pilot 
and ^knowledge : istrip us of it, the with your son — a scholar. — 
mind (I fear) wpuld dozfe for ever If wisdom could sj>calv Jio other 
over the present page; *nnd we should language but Greek or Jiaiin — you 
all of us rest at ease with such ob- do well— or if mathematics w ill 
jects as p^wpted themselves in the make a gentleman, — or natural phi- 
parish .or,, pipiyince wl^pte. wc first losophy out teach him to make a 
'drew^oalhj t — he may be of .some service in 
It this' spijr which is ever in introducing your son into good soci- 
our sid^,ifc^VWeowjethe irnpat^^^ and supporting him in them 

of this the when he has done — but the upshot 

|3faS8ion l>e generally this, that in the 

Qrs arer-ip or ,ippst pressing occasions of address, 

it xightl^^^ he is a man of mere reading, the 

ej9 are i^the^inhappy youth will have the tutor to 

of wbic^k^ale^ti6;^^^n the carry, — and nut the tutor to carry 
gefe, the laws 4<^tistoms, him. 




But you will avoid this extreme ; I .Conversation is a traffic; and if 
he shall be escorted by one who you enter into it without some stock 
knows the world, hot ^incrdy frorri of knowledge, to balance the ac- 
books — but from his own exi|>eri- count perpetually betwixt yOu,— the 
ence : — a man who has been ^em^ trade drops at onc*"e r and this is the 
j)loyed on such services, and tliricc reason, — however it may be boasted 
made the toiir o(* Europe with sue- to the contrary, why travellers have so 
coss. littft (especially good) conversation 

— That is, without 'breaking his with natives, — owing to their suspi- 
owu, or his pupil’s neck ; — for if he cion, — or perhaps conviction, that 
is such as iny^cycs have seen ! some there is nothing to be extracted from 

brokon Swiss valet-dc-chambre the conversation of young iiine- 

sf»rne general undertaker, who will rants, worth the trouble of their bad 
jwrforni the journey in so many language, — or the interruption of 
iriorjths, “ if God permit,” — much their visits. 

knowledge will npt Iccruc ; — some The pain on these occasions is 
I)ro{it at least, — ‘he will learn the usiially reciprocal ; the consequence 
amount to a half-j)eriny, of every uf which is, that the disappointed 
stage from Calais to Rome Ilf will I youth seeks an easier society and 


he carried to the best inns> — in; 
structed where there is the best 
wine, and sup a livre cheaper, than 
if the yoiilli had been left to make 
the tour and bargain himself. Look 
at our governor ! I beseech you : — 
see, he is an inch taller as lie relates 
the advantages.-; — 

— And here endeth his pride — his 
knowledge, and his u.se. 

But when your son gets abroad, he 
will be taken out of his liand, by his 
society with men of rank and letters, 
with whom he will pass the greatest 
[lart of his time. 

Let inc observe, in the first place, 
— tliat company which is really good 
is very rart^ — and very shy : but you 
iiavo .surmounted this diflicnlty, and 
procured Imri the best letters of re- 
commendation to the .most eminent 
ami re.spectable in every capital. 

And 1 answer, that lie will obtain 
all by them, which courtesy strictly 
stands obliged to pay on such occa- 
.sions, but no more. 

There is nothing in which wo are 
so much deceived,, as in the advan- 
tages proposed frorri our connexions 
and discourse with the literati, «Skc. 
iu foreign parts ; especially if the 
experiment is made before we are' 
matured by years or study. 


as bad company is always ready, — 
and ever laying in wait — the career 
is soon finished ; and the poor prodi- 
gal returns the same object of pity, 
with the prodigal in the gospel. 

Stcrne\s Pennons. 


§ 75. Controversy seldom decently 
^ conducted, ' 

It is no uncommon circumstance 
in contrcwcrsy> for the parties to en- 
gage in all the fury of disputation,with- 
oiit precisely instructing their read- 
ers, or truly knowing themselves, the 
particulars about . which they differ. 
Tfeiice that fruitless! parade of argu- 
ment, and those opposite pretences 
to demonstration, with which most 
debates, on every subject, have been 
infested^ , Would the contending 
parties first be sure of their own 
meaning, and then communicate 
their sense to others iii plain terms 
and simplicity of heart, the face of 
controversy would soon be changed, 
and real knowledge, instead of ima- 
gtjiary conquest,. Would (>e the noble 
^ard of Uter^y tojl. ^ ’ 

Essays* 
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§ 76. How to please in Conviefs]il^^^fl<mi;^kn^ of reply, is too often whaf 

‘ call, the Sardinian laugh- 

None of the desires dictated by for, a distort^n of face without glad- 
vanity is more general, or less blame-' iicssiof the heart. 
able than that of being distinguished For this reason ho style of cori- 
for.thp arts of conversation. 0th- versation is more extensively accep- 
er accompKahments may be possess- table than th^ narrative. He who 
ed without opportunity of exerting has stored his memory with slight 
them /br wanted without danger that anecdotes, private incidents, and per- 
the defect can often be remarked ; sonal peculiarities, seldom fails to 
but as no man can live otherwise find his audience favourable. Al- 
than in a hermitage without^ hourly most every man liste.ns with eager- 
pleasure or vexation, from tlie fond- ness to extemporary history; for al- 
ness br negfoet of those about him, most every man has some real or irna- 
the faculty of giving pleasure is of ginary connexion with a celebrated 
continual lise. Few are more fre- character, somd desire to advance or 
qiiently envied than those whb have oppose a rising name. Vanity oficn 
the power of forcing attention Iwhei^- co-operates with curiosity. lie that 
ever they come, whose entrance is is a Jiearer in one place, qualifies 
codmdered as a promise of^^felicity^^ to become a speaker in'an- 

and whose depatture i^ :for though he cannot corn- 
like tM of series of argument, or 

ern ols a ptivatiqli of'vall Irtmspoti the volatile * spirit of wit 

that enlivens fancy and 'itii^res gai- Without evaporation, yet he thinks 
ety. ' himself able to treasure up the vari 

It is apparent that to excellence ous incidents of a story, and picas.. 
ii]^,\tbis yidaable art sorne^, peculiar; his hopes with the information whicl 
qu^tficatfons are. necessary ;< for ev- hO shall give to some inferior society 
ery l^MlVa^ Narratives are for the most part 

meWa^e able heard without envy, because they 
to gil^^robnycrsai^ stat- are not supposed to imply any iiitel- 

; 0 d pro^tion to thdir kqoadedg^^ or iectaal qualities above the common 
tteir vivllil?* Many find their way rate. To,be acquainted with facts 
hnd the parties cd^'jthoFC, not yet echoed by plebeian mouths, 
them as of the may happen to one rnaii as well as to 
^ another, and to relate them when 

we have all^' at bha' time or other, they, are known, has in appearance 
been cqjilent to lo^e those whom we so very little difficulty, that every 
c&tdnbtesl^tn, and'beenpersi^ded one concludes himself equal to the 
to the /isdiaugerous ;Oit;|)erim&tj.Of task . ^ Ramhlvr 

rot* a coropabiqn whotii 
we too ighoj^ht for a 

too, trejtelierqiia fqr A $ 77* various Faults in Con- 

friohd^' 

,aim,,at’stij^;Sf^feeUe I shall not attempt to lay down 

hi^ hearei»(^Hhefe?o\^ or ahy particular rules for conversation 

rather point out such faults in 
and behaviour, as rende 
itMj''0^pany ■ of ^ half majikind ra- 
'tpmous than aipusing. It is in 
'cSfvafhV indeed, to look for conversa- 
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lion, where we might expect to find it They may be considered as 

in the greatest perTectiop,,niftongper- speaking harlequins ; and their rules 
sons of , fashion : thei^i ltj is ai are taken from the 

annihilated by yriivers4r' j^^M-j^ay-- posture^master. These shdilld be 
ing : insomuch that I have heard it condemned to converse ■ only in 
given as a reason, why it is impessi- dumh-show With their.^wn .persobis 
ble for our presont writers Xo sue- ia the looking-glass ; aB. ;#eil as the 
ceed in the dialogue bf genteel co- Smwkers and Smilers, who pret-« 
medy, that our people of quality tUy> set ^ their faces, together ^ 
scarce ever meet biit to game. All their words, by ^ jc-wc-scorfH/f/ei he- 
their discourse turns upon the odd tween a grin am a dimple. With 

I rick and the four honours: and it theke we inay likewise rank the if* 

is no less a maxim with the votaries fected tribe of Mimics, who arq tjjp- 
of whist . than with those of Bacchus, stantlyi taking off the peculiar^ l^e 
that talking spoils company. of voice or'gesture of their acqhj^r 

Every one endeavours to make taiace though they are such wrdhm- . 
liiniself as agreeable to society as He ei imitetdrs, that (like bad painters) 
can ;• but it often happens, that those thdy aie frequently forced to vVrite 
who, most aim at shining in con ver-‘ the name under the picture, before 
satiou, over-shoot their mark. Th^gh they can discover any likeness, 
a man succeeds, he should not.(asiB Next to. these, whpse elocution is 
fretiuently the case) engross the abi^otbed in action^ and.wHQ:CQnyjerse 
whole talk to himself : for that de- chiefly with their arnts iind we 
htroys the very essence of con versa- may consider the professed Speak- 
tion, which is talking together. We era. Arid'first, the emphatical ; who 
siiould try to keep up conversation squeeze, and press, atid ram down 
like a ball bandied to and fro from .every sy^able with excessive vehe* 
one to the other, rather than seize mehce, anti energy. ThOw^: orators 
it all to ourselves, and drive it before are rei:i9ari{:Bble,d& their distinct el- 
iis like a foot-ball. We should like- ocution f^d fori^ of expression ; 
wise be cautious to adapt the matter they (iwe||<;;qn, the important parti- 
of oqr^disequrse to our CQxm^ny: cles abd the significant , 

niid Greek before j^tes, coniuiM!<^^' which , they seem 

or new furbejoii^];|0 a to naw| :i||]pi; ^vith mtilCh; difficulty, 

meeting of country justice.s. outof 

But nothing throws a more ridicu-r them, with b’b . -leas th^ 

l(yus air over the whole conversation, ears of tfieir auditors'. should 

limn certain peculiarities, easily ac- be suffered only to (as it 

{] Hired, but very difficultly conquer*- were) theearsof aqeafb^^j;.through 
(;(1 and discarded. In order to dis* a hearing-trum|)et : 

])Iay tliese absurdities in a truer light, confess, thatl'ani 

II is iny present purpose to enump- with the Whispisrers QiCr?!^^^^ 
rate such of them, as are most com- ers, Whpieem td 

moiily to be met with ; and qu^ptance deaf/ ai^d : dh 

take notice of tbase buffoons m'ddei- close tnyqu, that t^y ^y}|| 

ety, the Attitndinarians, awl Fac^ to mteastiitef' nosesvwitV*'j^|fiS 

makers. These' adodmpar^ every, qdentlyi^t^ei'cqihe'JoU'’^,:^^^^^^^ 

word with a peculiar grimace or ges-, i^haladdftabf a. 

lure ; they assent with a shrug, and 

contradict with a twisting of the 

neck : -are angry with -a wry mouthy 

and pleased in a caper of .a mimi^^lK^ fo the walla df'a 
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tery. The Wits, who will not dli/i* 
descend to utter any t^ing but a bm 
mot^ and the . Whistlers or Tune- 
hummers, who never articulate at 
all, may be joined very agreeably tor 
gether in concert ; and to those tink- 
ling cymbals 1 would also add the 
i^ounding bras^, the Bawler wh(f in 
qu jires after your health with the bel 
low^g of, a town crier, 

>The Tatlers, whdse pliable pipes 
are admirably adapted to the “ soft 
parttf of conversatioh,” and sweetly 
prattling out of fashion/' make 
very pretty miiisic from a beautiful 
fac^ and a female tongue : from 

a rough manly voice and, cep^se fea- 
tures, mere nonsense is as haiiljh 
arid dissonant as a jig fro|n a hurdy- 
gurdy. The Swearers I; have spok- 
en of iti a former .papeii': but the 
Half«»wearerdf ^bip,s${>li$; mince, 
and fritter their oaths i;nto gad's bud, 
oiTs fish, dmm^) the tiothic 
humbuggers, and those whp “ iiicji. 
name God's creatures/' a^d cqll a 
man a cabbage, a crab^ a fieFcer cub, 
an odd n&iliy ahd an unac^uHtable 
muskin, should never dome into com- 
pany without an . But I 

will riot tire my reamr'a patience by 
pointing out all ite .^flftSadf 'conv 
sation : qor dwell partidulady on the 
SensiUe^^^ho pronounce dogma tio 
ally on C^ most" trivial p^nts, and 
sp^k in aentencQs ; the Wonderers, 
who arealwaysr woiiderlojg what o’- 
clock it ist or wopdering-whether it 
wiU rainror pq^ or woudering,;^ien 
tbe tnoon ; ^hinges; the Phraseolo- 



giits^. lyhj^^ain a thing by ailthat, 
" ‘ r particulars -witli this 
lastly the 


les$,,tbe3NslK)uld 

, % ais^ ittjjrtdJyr d the, 

'j^ejsl^t i*’ their 

"^^l^ivprsatidn; ,Qnly yen, yea, and 
b>ay., V 
The rational 


Tne ration^ JtM^odiirse kept up 
^ j^^nvpsati4n* lEs''& of .oar prih- 
I diginctions TroA brutes! We 


should therefore endeavour to lurji 
this peculiar talent to our advantage 
and consider the organs of spe.c(:]i 
as the instruments of understanding 
we should be very careful not to use* 
thefn as the weapons of vice, or tool!< 
of folly, and do c/ur utmost to un- 
learn any trivial or ridiculous liabits, 
which tend to lessen the value of 
such an inestimable prerogative. It 
is, indeed, imagined by some philo- 
sophers, tliat even birds and boasts 
(though without the power of articu- 
lation) perfectly understand one an- 
other by the sounds they utter and 
that dogs, cafe, &c. have each a 
particular language to themselves, 
like different nations. Thus it may 
bo supposed, that the nightingales 
of Italy have as fine an car to their 
own native wood-notes, any 
ghor or signora for an Italian air ; 
that the boars of Westphalia gruntlcj 
as expressively through the nose as 
the inhabitants in High-Gennau ; 
and that the frogs in the dykes ol 
Holland croak as intelligibly as the 
natives jabber their Low-JImcl 
However this may he, wo may con- 
sider those wboi^^ tongues hiinllv 
seem lo bc under the influence of 
reason, and ijo not keep, up the pro- 
per conversation of human creatures. 
Ha imitating the language of differ- 
ent animals. Thus, for instance, the 
afijhity between chatterers and mon- 
keys, and praters .and parrots, is too 
obvious not to occur at once : Gruht- 
ers and Growlers may he justly com- 
pared to hogs : Snarlers arej curs, 
that continually show their tooth, but 
never bite; and the spitfire passion- 
ate are a sort of wild cats, that will 
not bear stroking, but will purr when 
they are pleased. Complainers aro 
screech-oyvls ; and story-tellers, al- 
ways repeatiiigijhe same dqll note, 
^je cuckowsi . i^ets that prick ii[> 
their ears at hideous bray- 

iiag, are no bqi^ithan asses ; Cri- 
tics in generaf are venomous serpeuts, 
that d^ight in hissing, and some ot 
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them, who have got by heart a fewlAtfljjtlm* I tweaked hi nose’ 
technical terms without knowing their Iro ’administered the propei* f^ica- 
meaning, are no other t|;ian magpies, t^n behind.; and he is new ^.^dd 
• CmnoisiM^Hr, Mmoured, lliat he will take tM^<^ss- 
^ est affront imaginable without shovr- 

^ ing the least revseutment, 

§ 78. Dlst€mpers*of t^e Mind cwm/. . The reverend Mr. Puff, a^Mcthoy ^ 

di^t* preacher, was so extraVagAntl^ 

, Sir, • Jgealous and laborious in his cSling^^/J 

Being bred to the study of phpic, that his friends were afraid he WQtild : 
and having observed, with sorrow bawl himself into a consumption. 
and regret, that.wliatever success the By* my interest, with a noble lord, I 
faculty may meet with in bodily, dis- procured him a living with a rcason- 
tetnpers, they are generally baffled able income i and he now behaves 

by distempers of the mind, I have himself hk,e a regular divine of the 

made the latter the chief subject of established . church, and never gets 
my attention, and may venture to af- into a pulpit, 
firm, that my labour has not‘ been' ^Miss Diana Bridle, a maiden lady, 
tlifown away. Tliough young j|(i my about forty years of age, had a con- 
profession, 1 have had a tolerable ccit that she was with child. I ad- 
share of experience, and have alright vised her to convert her imaginary 
to expect, that the credit of sotneeic- preignancy into a real one, by taking 
traordinary cures I have performed ahusbanff; and. she has never been 
will furnish me with opportumties of troubled with any fdneies of that 
])er forming more. In the mean time, kind since, 

f recpiire it of you, not as a fttvour l^r. William Moody, an elderly 
to myself, but as an act of justice to gentlemait, who lived in a solitary 
the public, to insert the following in part of Kent, was apt to be very low 
your Chronicle. spirited in an easterly wind. I nailed 

Mr. Abraham Buskin, tailor, was his weath»r-cock to a westerly point ; 
horribly infected with the itch of and at’ prewnt; whichsoever way 
si age-playing, to the grievous dis- the wind blows he .is equally cheer- 
romfiture of his wife and the great de- • • 

trinient of nine small children. 1 Alexander Stingo, Esq. was so 
prevailed with the maiiagei*of one strongly possessed by the spirit of 
of the theatres jjo admit hiin for a witticism, that he would not conde- 
single night in t.l#i"characterof Ot,her- scend to open his lips for any thing 
lo, in which it may be romemb^d less than an epigrapi. Under the iu- 
that a buttcMi-inaker had formarty fliience of this malady he has been 
distinguished himself; when, hav- so deplorably dull, that he has often 
ing secured a seat in a convenient been silent a whole week together, 
corner of tlie gallery, by the dexte- I took hirri into my own *1)0118^ ; ip- 
rous application of about throe pecks stead of laughing at his jests, I ein 
of potatoes to Xhe sincipvt and occiput thtjr pronounced them to be pun^,,*>r 
of the |)atierit, .l^tirelly cured him paid no attention to them: at oll. In 
of his delirim^jl^md he has ever a month I perceived a wohSer^l al- 
since betaken Quietly to h}s tcration in him for the totter i ^frohi 

ne(idl(J and thimbls^^:." thinking without speaki^ he 

Mr. Edward Sn«i|i!;^iMS-of so chpr to speak without thinking ;, At^ fee- 
ler ic a temper, and extremely apt fgent never says a gooft thi#f/ajid is 
to think himself that it a ver} agreeable c<):n^njow. , 

was reckoned dangerous evi§h to loot ^ likewise cured long- 
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ing for ortoli^ns, by a dc^eti of DansV^j 
ble larks ; . ind ootild send you maioy 
other Teinark|ifa]e inst'atices of 
efficacy prfescriptione ; bw 

thcs^e are sufficient for.a speciitiei;i. 

jEhmel 

4 (^harmter of a mighty good] 
. . ^ *Mnd of j^mu 

,Sir;’ r. , 

: , I have always thought your migb^ 
ty^igood kind of man to be a very 
goi^d-for-nothing ftflow; and whp'i* 
ever is deltcrmined to thitiW; others 
wise, may as well pass over. 

The good qu^ties * 


'%) 
>e)'‘6«d 

Isdf sedse and 


good kind of i 
arie ofitfee nejpl 
very 

hini.dp ^nyigopdv;: ’ 
cpnt in appearilnod^ V 
to have all the„extern: 
vi^ue; ;but ypii never the 

^Dceri^d in .any yilflrd'f 
thought; or ac^^. I$pt n^y l^ve 
hif|i,4hjbug|^'-®^; tbiJ|i''^';iil''iyr''hiiRi 
to\hiha;evei‘y^'|!^y Sif,” 

though' hp fpr 

..any l^j)r^l»ut hiin^lr writes 

to iyou/ <^ugh you th# 

slightest k^liuaintanoe 
begins with ‘‘Dear Siri^? 
with, ‘‘I am, 
sincere and affei 
m!Ost obedie^jt 
ifou'may gj^nerL . 

:wi|h, #}jier pel 
witi 

doe8';»!Si,di 

obseryp' 
word il 
olidgena 
selves. * 

Ti^ll'as 
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in company, that he does it witli- 
out Ihd trouble of thinking what ho 
is about. I|haVe known such a one, 
aftef having approvb^l an observation 
tnade by one of the company, assent 
with “ What, you ^say is very just,” 
to an opposite tentiihent from another: 
and I havh frequently made him con- 
tradict hifisdlf five times in a minute. 
As the wpather is a principal and fa- 
vhn^he topic of a mighty good kind of 
mani' you may make him agree, that 
it,i$ Very hot, very cold, very cloudy, 
a fine sunshine, or it rains, snows, 
hails, or freezes, all in the same 
Konr.* The vvind may be high, or 
not • blow at all ; it may he east, 
west, north, or south, south-east 
and.«by east, or in any point in .the 
or any point not in -the 
just as you please. I'liis, 
ill a sf^c-coach, makes him a migh- 
ty agreeable companion, as well as a 
good kind of man. Ho is 
so civil and »eo well-bred, that he 
would keep you standing half an hour 
uncovered, in the rain, rather than 
he would step into your chariot be- 
fore you ; and the dinner is in dan- 
ger of growing cold, -if you atlouijH 
to place "biio the upper end of the 
table. Be would not suffer a glass 
of wine to ajiproach his lips, till Ik- 
had drank tne health of lialf the 
company, and would sooner ris(^ 
hui^y from table, than not drink 
to thib Other half before dinner is 
over, lest he should offend any by his 
neglect. He never forgets to hob or 
nob with the lady of the family, and 
by- no m^ans oniks to toast her fire- 
side. Hc' is sure to take notice of 
master and miss, when they ap- 
after dinner, and is very assidu- 
[^f tb win their little hearts by al- 
hear them^ mi^d^ and raisins, which he never 
pasi^' for aj kds to carry about him for that pnr- 
icerning, ag^ mse. This of course recommends 
nd of man;. |m.to h^apiiiik^s esteem : and ho is 
lighty good kind.of man, 
^ftaih he would make a 




ier; ■' '• He' 


JiWWeri 

witfalhd 


, . be agreea-[ dm oiljy =i'' 

"db^h. a habit bf site is 


to eVefy thing" advanced Imighly good husband. 
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No man is half so happy in his. 
irieiidships. Almost every orfe he 
names is a friend of hjp, and -every 
friend a mighty ^ood kind of man. 

Jiad the honour of walking lately 
with one of those good creatures 
from the Royal Jlxcl^nge to Picca- 
dilly; and, I believe, he pulled otf 
his hat to every third person we met, 
with a “TIow do you do, my dear 
Sir?” though, I found he hardly 
knew tlie names of five of these in- 
timate ac(|uaintances. J was highly 
entertained with the greeting be- 
tween my companion and another 
mighty good kind/ot man that we 
met in the Strand. You would have 
thought they were brothers, and tliat 
they had not seen one another for 
many years, by their mutual ei^pres- 
sioiis of joy at meeting. They both 
talked together, not with a design of 
opposing each otlicr, but through ea- 
gerness to approve what each other 
said. 1 caught tliern frequently cry- 
ing, “ Yes,” together, and ** very 
true,” “ You are very right, my dear 
Sir and at last, having exhausted 
their favourite topic of, what news, 
amt the weather, they concluded 
with each bogging to have the vast 
pleasure of an agreeable evening 
with the other very soon ; hut part- 
ed without naming either time or 
place. 

I reunemher, at Westminster, a 
mighty I kind of boy, though he 
vvias generally hated by his school- 
fellows, was the darling of the datnc 
where he hoarded, as by his means 
she knew who did all the mischiefin 
the house. IJc always finished his 
exercise before he went to play : you 
coidd never find a false concord in 
his prose, or a false quantity in his 
\ersv , ; and he made huge aniepds 
lor the want of sense and spirit in 
his compositions, by liaving very few 
grammatical errors. If you could 
not call him a scholar; you must al- 
low he took great pains not to ap-* 
pear a dunce. At the university he 


irfver failed attending his tutor’s Icc 
tures, was constant at prkyers nigh 
and inoruing, never missed gites, or 
the hall at meal-times, was regtilaf 
in his academical exercises, ana took 
pride in appearing, on all occasion^, 
witli masters of arts, and he 
happy,, beyond measure, in being ac- 
quainted witli ■ some of the heads of 
houses, who wote glad through him to 
know what passed among the under- 
graduates, Though he was not reck- 
oned by the college to be a Newtan, 
a Locke, or a Bacon, he was univer- 
sally esteemed by the senior part, to 
be a flighty good kind of young 
m;^Ti ; ai^ this oven placid turn of 
mind has recommended him to no 
small preferment in the church. 

We may ohservo, when these 
mighty good kind of young* men 
come into, the world, their attention 
to appearances and externals, be- 
yond which the generality of people 
seldom examine, procures them a 
'much better subsistence, and a more 
reputable isituat ion in life, than ever 
their abilities, or their merit, could 
otherwise entitle them. to. Though 
they are Seldom advanced very high, 
yet, if such a ipne is in orders, he 
gets a tolerable living, or is appbiqt- 
ed tutorito -a dunce of quality, or is 
made companion to him bn bis tra- 
vels ; and then, on his return, he is 
a mighty polite, as Veil as a mighty 
good kind of man. If he is. to be a 
lawyer, his being such a mighty 
good kind of man will make tbi^, at- 
torneys supply him with' sptf^ial 
pleadings or , bills and answers to 
draw, as he is sufficiently ' *iualifie4 
by his slow genius to' be a- diiaj^ 
horse of the tow. /But thoughL^*jpb\ 
can never hope to be a ehanCMi^V 
or an archbishop, yet, 
mitted of the medical' cdleTO in 
Warwiok-lane, he wUr iiave a 
chance to be at the to^ of the«; pro- 
fession. as tte success of the/medty 
depem.s (jhifefly on pjd: ^omen, fan- 
ciful and hysterical young ones, 
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whimsical men, and young childreR^; 
nnihtig the generality of whom, no- 
thing recommends a person so much 
asiiis being a mighty good kind of 
man. 

I must own, that a good man, and 1 
a man of sense, certainly should 
have every thing tliat this kind of 
tnaii has*, yet if he possesses no 
more, much is wanting to finish and 
complete his character. Many are 
deceived by French paste : it has the 
lustre and brilliancy of a real dia;- 
luond : -but the want of hardness, 
t)ie’ essential property of this valua- 
ble jewel, discovers the counterfeit, 
and shows it to be of no intrinsic 
valno whatsoever.' ff the head aifd 
the heart arc left out in I lie charac- 
ter of, any man, you might as well 
look for a perfect beauty in a fe- 
male tiice without a nose, as to ex- 
pect to ifind a valuable man without 
sensibility and understanding; But 
it often happens, that these mighty 
good kind of men are wolves in 
sheep’s clothing ; that thej/ want of 
parts is aupplied by an abundance of 
cuniiiiig, and the outward behaviour 
and deportment calculated to en- 
trap the short-sighted and unwary. 

VVbero this is not the case, I can- 
not help thinking that, thesc^kitid of 
men are no better than blanks in the 
creation ; if they are not unjust 
stewards, they, are certainly to be 
reckoned iinprofitabi^d servants ; and 
I would recommcjjdi'lhat this harm- 
less, iuoiffenslve, insipid, mighty 
good kind of man siiould be mar- 
ried to a .character of a very differ- 
ent stamp, the mighty good sort of 
wornan^n Account of Whom I shall 
yoB in a day or two, 
am yhnrliumble servant, &.c. 

’ jB. Thornton, 


'ihiratier'^ of a migh y 
sort Wmnan, ] 

_ j 

the female pi • of my 


readers arc very impatient to sec iIk' 
character of a mighty good sort of 
a woman ; and doubtless every migh- 
ty g4?od kind of man is. anxious to 
know wliat sort of a wife I have 
picked out for him. 

I’lie mighty^ gooh sort of woman 
is civil without good breeding, kind 
without gootV-nalure, friendly with- 
out affection, and devout without re- 
ligion. She wishes to be thought 
every thing she is not, and would 
Jiave. others looked upon to be every 
thing she really is. If you will take 
her word, she detests scandal from her 
heart i'* yet if a^yoimg lady ha))j)eii.K 
to be talked of as being loo ga \ , 
with a significant shrug of her shoul- 
ders, ^and shake of her head, she* 
confesses, “ It is too true, and the 
whole town says the saiiu; thing.’* 
She is the most compassionate crea- 
ture living, and is ever pitting one 
person, and sorr^ for another. She 
is a great dealer in htfts, and //>, and 
half sentences, and does rn(>re mis- 
chief with a may he and 11/ satf no 
more, than she could do by speak ini: 
out. She confirms the truth oi‘ an\ 
story more by her fears and douhi- 
than if she had given proof j)ositi\e : 
though she always concludes with .i 
“ Let us hope otherwise.” 

Our principal liusiness of a migh- 
ty good sort of woman is the regula- 
tion of families: and sin.* exU'iids a 
visitatorial power over all her ac(|uain- 
tance. She is the umpire in all dif- 
ferences between man and wile, 
which she is sure to foment and ri- 
• rease by pretending to settle tin in ; 
and her great impartialitv and re- 
gard for both l<‘ads her a! way: 
side with one against the oiIkt. She 
has a most penetrating and discern- 
ing eye into the faults of the family, 
.and takes carp to pry into all then 
secrets, that she may reveal (hem 
If a man happens to stay out loo 
iJatc in the evening, she is sur(3 to 
rate him handsomely the next time 
she .sees him, and takes special care 
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tell Iniii 111 hearing of* liLs wife, ly» lost; liis [iJace for romping in the 
wlial a bad hiisfmnd he is ; or if the “kitchen ; and many a maid has been 
lady goes to Ranelagh, or is engag- turn€*d away, njion her account, lor 
ed in a jiarly at^ cards, ^^lie will keep (hmsin^ of t/ii: mrn, as she calls it, 
the poor husband company, that ho looking out at the window, or stand- 
might not be dull, and entertains him iiig at the street-door, in a suinmer^s 
all the while, with llie imperfections evening. 1 am ac<iuainled with 
oi* his wife. She Iftis also the on- thi«e maiden-sisters, all mighty good 
tire disjiosal of the children in her sort of women, who, to prevent any 
own hands, and can ilisinheril them, ill Consequences, will not keep a foot- 
jirovide for them, marry them, or con- man at all ; and it is at llic risk of 
fine them to a state of celibacy, just their ])laco, that the maids have any 
as she jileases : she fixes the lad’s eotntrs after f/iem, nor will, on anv 
pocket-money at school, and allow- account, a brother or a male cousin, 
mice at the university ; and has sent be suffered to visit them, 
many an untoward iboy to sea for A distinguishing mark of a migli- 
educalioii. Rut the young ladies are ty good sort of woman is, her ex- 
niori* immediately under her eye, UAordinary jireteiisions to religion ; 
and, in the grand [mint of matrimo- she never misses church twice a-day, 
ny, the choice or refusal dc'Jiends in order to take notice of lhos(3 who 
solely u[K>n her. Oini gentleman is are absent ; and she is always la- 
too young, another loo old ; one will menting the decay of piety in thesf* 
run out his fiirtuiio, another has too days. With some of them, the good 
little; oiu' is a jirofcssed rake, ano- Dr. Whitfield, or the good Dr. Ro- 
iher a sly sirim^T ; and she frequent- maiiic, is ever in their mouths : and 
ly tells tlie girl, “ ’Tis time enough they look upon the whole bench of 
to marry yet,” till at last tfiere is no- bishops to be very Jews in compari- 
body will liav(^ her. But the most son of these saints. The mighty 
la von rite occupation of a mighty good sort of woman is also very cha- 
Lmod sort of woman is, tlie super- ritable in, outward appearance; for, 
inii ndencc of the servants; sh(‘, pro- though she would not relieve a fkmi- 
lluMc is not a good om* to he ly in the utmost distress, she deals 
L^ot ; the nimi art* idle, and thieves, out her half-pence to every common 
and maid, arc sluts, and good- beggar, ^particularly at the church 
for-notliing hussit^s. In her own la- door; and she is eternally soliciting 
mily slio lakes cart^ to separate the other people to contribute to this or 
men from tlie maids, at night, by the that public charity, though she her- 
wbob’ heiLdit of the house; these self will not give six-pence to any 
lodiTfid 111 the garret, while JohiVpne of them. A4 universal benevo- 
tak(^s np his roosting-place in the Jcnce is another characteristic of a 
kitc]ien,or is stufied into the turn-ujj flighty good sort of woman, which 
Hiat ill tlie passage, close to the street- renders her (as strange as it may 
door. Siie rises at five in the sum- seem) of a most unforgiving temper. 
m(*r and at day-light in the winter, Heaven knows, she bears nobody 
to (le1(*ct them in giving away bro- any ill-will; but if a tradesman hats 
Ken victuals, coals, candles, &c. and disobliged her,, the honestest man in 
her own footman is employed the all the world becomes the most ar^ 
whole morning in carrying letters of rant rogue; and she cannot rest till 
• fi formation to the masters and mis- she has persuaded all her acquaint- 
tresses, wherever she sees, or ra- ance to turn him off as well as her- 
ther imagines, this to be practised, self. very one is with her “The 
She has caused many a maii-servant best * ieature in the universe,’’ whiJie 
Vt»T n N<is 33 & 34 
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they art! ujtimale; but upon ai^' thinks it jitT to take care nf 

slight difference “ Oh — slie was her house, and be obliging to her 

vastly mistaken in the persons; — husband. On the contrary, she 
she thought them good sort of bo- negligent of* licr home-affairs, and 

dies but — she has done with studi(?s to reconnnend herself inon^ 

them: — other people will find them abrc^id tiian in her own house. If 

out as well as herself : that’s all she pays a regular iif.)nnd of visits, if 

the harm she wishes them.” • sh<! behaves decently at the card-ta- 

As the mighty good . sort of women bic, if she is /eady to come into an3 
differ from each other, according to p«‘irty of ])]easnr(‘, if she pays lU) re- 
their age and situation in life, I shall gard to lier husband, and jiut.s her 
endeavour to point out their several children out to nurse, she is nor a 
marks, by which we may distinguish good wills a good mother, per- 

them. And first, for the most common haps; but she j.«: a inighty gtxni 

character : — If she ha|)pensto be of sort of woman, 
that neutral sex, an old maid, you AsJ disj)osu'J of the mighty good 
may find her out by her jiriin look, kind of man in marriage, it may be 
her formal gesture, and the sec-s^tfvv expected, tliat 1 should find out a 
motion of her head in conversation, proper match also for the mighty good 
Though a most rigid Protestant, her sort ^^f woman. To tell \on my opi- 
religion savours very inucli of the|uio)j then — if sh(‘ o]<l, J would 
Roman Catholic, as she holds that | give her to a young rake, Ixdng tlu‘ 
almost every one may be damned | character sh(‘ io\(\^ be.st at her heart : 
except herself. But the leaven that — or, if slie is mighly young, miglitv 
runs mostly Ihrougli l\er whole com- handsoine. mighty ricli, ns wt ll as a 
position, is a detestation of that odi- mighty good sort ol‘ woman, I will 
ous creature man, whom si c affects marry her myself, as I am imfortu- 
to loath as much as some jieople do nately a liachelor. 
a rat or a toad ; and this aff(!Ctatioii , Yoor v( ry hinid>l(‘ servant, tV c. 
she cloaks under a preltince of a! Ttwrniffu. 

love of God, at a time of life wlienj 
it must be supposed, that she can 

love nobody, or rather nobody loves § HI. Inlcrcinr hvttrffit Waverha 
her. If the mighty good sort of :*o(!y and oi\ furrintfs in ifa 

is young and unmarried, beside.> the Krvrution vf her Urnflnr. 
usual tokens you Uiay know lior hv 

her quarrelling with her brothers, When Kd\var<I reaclu d Miss Mac- 
thwarting her sisjj^ers, snapping her Ivor’s pre.sent })lace mI‘ abcrle, he 
father, and over-ruling her mother, was instantly admitted. In a large 
though'it is ten to one she is the fa- and gloomy tajiestned rijiarlment. 
vourite of both. All her acquaint- Flora was .seated b) a lnttic<*d wm- 
ance cry her up as a mighty discreet dow, sewing what .seemed to lie a 
kind of body ; and as she affects an garment of wbil<* flaniie). At a ht- 
indifference for the men, though not tic distance sat an (dderly woman, 
a total antipathy, it is a wonder if apparently a foreigner, and (d‘ a reli- 
the giddy girls her sisters are not gious order. She was reatling m a 
married before lier, wbicli she would book of catholic diivoiion, but wlien 
look upon as the greatest inortifica- Waverley entered, laid it on tlu* la- 
tion that could happen to her. ble and left the room. Flora rose to 
Among the mighty good sort of w'o- receive him, and stretched out lier 
men in vvedlock, we must not reckon J'and, but neither ventured lo at- 
the tame domestic animal, who tempt speech. Her fine complex- 
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ion was totally ^oiio ; lier pcrsmi^ttcraiice to a thought s(» shock- 
considerably emaciated ; and her iiig 


face and liands as while as the j)U- 
rest statuary rnurble, fo'nniiig atstrong 
contrast with her sable dross and jet- 
black liair. Yet, .amid those hi. arks 
of distress, tliefe wijs nothing in'gli- 
gent or ill-arranged .about her dn*ss 
■ — even hcT hair, though totally with- 
out ornament, w.as disposed witli licr 
usual attention to neatness. The 
first words she uttered were, “ Have 
you seen him?” 

“ Alas, no,” answered Waverley, 
“‘J hav(* IxM'ii refused admittance.” 

“ It accords witlf tlie rest,” she 
said, “ but we must submit. Shall 
}ou obtain haivc, do you suppose ?” 

J'or— f()r — to-niorrow said 
Waverlew mt muttering the last 
word Ikmtl y that it was almost un- 
intelligible. 

Aye, then or never,” said Flora, 

until” — she added, looking u|)- 
tlio time when, 1 trust, we 
shall all m(‘(‘l. Ihit I liope you will 
see him \AliiIe ('artli yet bears him. 
He always loved you at his heart, 
though — hut it is vam to talk of the 
past.” 

“ Yain indeerll ’ echoed Waverley. 

‘Or e\eii of tlie future, my good 
friend, so far as earthly cveuits are 
concerned ; iiir liow often have 1 
pictured to myself ih(^ strong possi- 
i)ility oi* this horrid issue, and task- 
ed myself to consider how I could 
support my part, and yet how far 
has all my .anticipation fidleii short 
of the unimaginable bitterness of this 
hour 

“ Dear Flora, if your strength of 
mind” — 

“ \y, tliere it is,” she answered, 
somewhat wildly; “there is, Mr. 
Waverley, there is a busy devil at my 
lieart, that whispers — hut it were 
madiK'ss to listen to it — tliat the 
^t length of mind on which Fiord 
prided lierself has murdered her 
brother !” 

“ Good God ! how can you give 


“Ay, IS it not so? but yet it 
haunts me like a phantom : 1 know 
it is unsubstantial and vain.; but it 
willhG present; will intrude its hor- 
rors on my mind ; will whisper that 
ni^ brother, as volatihj as ardent, 
would have divided his energies 
amid a hundred objects. It was I 
who taught him to concentrate them, 
and to gage all on this dreadful and 
desperate cast. Oh that 1 could re- 
collect that I had but once said to 
him, * He that striketh with the 
sword shall die by' the sword;’ that 
1^ had but once said, Remain at 
home, reserve yourself, your vassals, 
your life, lor enterprises within the 
reach of man. But O, Mr. Wtaver- 
ley, I spurred his fiery temper, and 
half of his ruin at least lies with his 
sister 1” 

The horrid idea which she had 
intimated, Fidward endeavoured to 
combat by every incoherent argu- 
ment thiU occurred to him. He re- 
called to her the principles on which 
both thought it their duty to act, 
and in vrfjich they had been educat- 
ed. 

Do not think 1 have forgotten 
them,” »shc said, looking up, with 
eager quickness ; “ I do not regret 
his .attemjit, because it was wrong ! 
O no ; on that point 1 am armed ; 
but because it was impossible it 
could end otherwise than thus.” 

“ Yet it did not always seem so 
desperate and hazardous as it was ; 
and it would have been chosen by 
the bold spirit of Fergus whether 
you had approved it or no; your 
counsels only served to give unity 
and consistence to his conduct ; to 
dignify, but not to precipitate, his 
resolution.” Flora had soon ceased 
to listen to Edward, and was again 
intent upon her needle-work. 

“ Do you remember,” she said, 
lookn g up with a ghastly smile, 
“ yon once found me making Fer 
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gus’s bride-favour, and now I an>j*sonietiiiics on the friends you bave 
sewing his bridal garment ; our lost. Do not attempt to see me 
friends here." said she, with slip- again ; it would be mistaken kind- 


pressed emotion, “ are to give hal- 
lowed earth in their chapel to the 
bloody reliques of the last Vich 
fan Vhor. But they will not all 
rest together ; no— his head 
shall not have the last miserable sa- 
tisfaction of kissing the cold lips of 
my dear, dear Fergus !” 

The unfortunate Flora lierc, after 
one or two hysterical sobs, fainted in 
her chair. The lady, who had been 
attending in the anti-room, now en- 
tered hastily, and begged Edward 
to leave the room, but not the house. 

When he was recalled, after tile’ 
space of nearly half an hour, he 
found that, by a strong effort. Miss 
Mac-Ivor had greatly composed her- 
self It was then he ventured to 
urge Miss Brad ward iije’s claim, to 
be considered as an adopted sister, 
and empowered to assist her plans 
for the future. 

- I have had a letter frorri my dear 
Rose,” she replied, “ to tlie same 
purpose. Sorrow is selfish and en- 
grossing^ or I would have written to 
express, that, even in my own de- 
spair, 1 felt a gleam of pleasure at 
learning her hanpy prospeclf, and at 
bearing that the good old Baron has 
escaped the general wreck. Give 
this to my dearest Rose ; it is her 
poor Flora's only ornament of value, 
and was the gift of a princess.” She 
put into his hands a case, containing 
the chain of diamond?, with which she 
used to decorate her hair. “ 'Po me 
it is in future useless. The kind- 
ness of my friends has secured me a 
retreat in the convent of the Scot- 
tish Benedictine nuns at Paris. To- 
mou|i|||if indeed I can survive to- 
nio»HE*I set forward on rny jour- 

f ey'wh this venerable sister ; and 
trW, Mr. Waverley, adieu. May you 
be as happy with Rose as your amia- 
ble dispositions deserve ; and think 


ness.’V 

She gave* her hand, on which Ed- 
ward ‘slied a torrent of tears, and, 
with a faltering step,* withdrew' from 
the apartment, Knd returned to the 
town of Carlisle. 

Sir W. Scoff. 


^ 82. Meg Mcrrilics’ Threat to the 
Laird of Ellangowau, 

( 

She was standing upon one of 
those higli banks, whicli, as we be- 
fore noticed, overhung the road ; so 
that sW was placed considerably 
higher than ElJangowan, even though 
he was on horseback ; and her tall 
figure, relieved against the clear blue 
sky, seemed almost of supernatural 
height. We have not iced, tliat there 
was in her general attire, or rather 
in her mode of adjusting il, somi*- 
wJiat of a foreign co.st nine, an full) 
adopted perhaps for the pnrjiose ol 
adding to the effect ol her and 

predictions, or p(*rliaj)s frmn >orije tra- 
ditional notions res])ecrmg the. dre*'^ 
of her ancestors. C)n tins occasion slie 
had a large ]uece of red c.otton cloth 
rolled about In'r lie{nl in the form of 
a turban, from beneath uliicli her 
dark eyes flashed witii mjcomnion 
lu.stre. Her long and tangh'.i hlack 
hair fell in «df locks from the folds 
of this singular head gear. Her al- 
titude was that of a s\l>il in fren/.y, 
as she stretched out, in her ng lit 
hand, a sappling liough which seem- 
ed just pulled. 

“ I’ll be d d,” .said the groom, 

if she has not been cutting tlie 
young ashes in the Dukit Park.” — 
The Laird made no answer, but con- 
tinued to look at the figure wliicli 
was thus perched above his path. 

Ride your ways," said the gyp 
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sy, Ride your ways, Laird of EJ- 
langowan — ride your ways, Ciodfrey 
TJertrain 1 — This day li^i\ ye (juench- 
ed seven smoking Jjoarths — if 
the fire in your ain parloiir hujn the 
blither for fhjit — Ye have riven 
the thack oif seveg cottar houses 
-look if your ain rooi-tree stand 
the faster. — Ye may* stable your 
stirks in the sh(Vdlings nf f)erncleugh 
— see that the hare does not couch 
on tlie hearthslaue at Lllaiigowan. — 
Ride your ways, GodlVey Bertram — 
what do ye glowr after our folk for ? — 
There’s thirty hearts there!, tliat wad 
hae wanted bread en; ye had wanted 
suukets, and spent tlieir life-blood 
ere ye had -scratclied your finger — 
yes — there's tldrly yonder, tV^nri the 
auld wdf(‘ of an liundrcd to the babe 
that w as born last week, that ye have 
turiual out o' tlieir bits o’ bields, to 
sleep with the tod and the black- 
cock in the iiiuirs ! — Ride your ways, 
EJlangowan — (Jur bairns are hing- 
ing at om weaiy backs — look that 
your braw' cradle at lianie be the 
fairer sjiread up — not that J am wish- 
ing lii to little Harry, or to the babe 
that's y(‘t to he horn — God forbid — 
and niaki* tlieni kind to the poor, 
and better folk llian their fatlicr. — 
And now, ride e\*ii your ways, Ibr 
these are the last words ever 

hear Meg Merrilh s sjieak, and this 
is the last reisc that I’ll ever cut in 
the bonny woods of RJIangowan.” 

So sayirirt', she broke the sappling 
she h(‘]d in lier hand, and flung it 
into the road. Margaret of Anjou, 
bestowing on her triumphant foes her 
keen edged malediction, could not 
have turned from them with a 
lure more proudly coiitcraptuods. 
The Laird was clearing liis voice to 
speak, and thrusting his hand in his 
pocket to find half-a-crown ; the gyp- 
sy waited neither for Jus reply nor 
his donation, but strode down the 
hill to overtake the caravan. 

Sir W. Scott, 
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S3. Eftlf Ochiltree's Address the 
Duellists, 

The old man drew himself up to 
the full advantage of Ids uncommon 
height, and, in despite of his dress, 
wj^ich indeed had more of the pil- 
grim than the ordinary beggar, look- 
ed, from height, manner, and empha- 
sis of voice and gesture, rather like 
a gray palmer, or eremite preacher, 
the ghostly counsellor of the young 
men who were round him, than the 
object of their charity. ITis speech, 
indeed, was as homely as his ha- 
bit, but as bold and unceremofii- 
yys as his erect and dignified de- 
meanour. “ What arc ye come here 
for, young men he said, address- 
ing himself to the surprised audi- 
ence ; “ arc ye come amongst the 
most Jovelry works of God to break 
his laws ? — Have ye left the works 
of man, the houses and the cities 
that nre but clay and dust, like those 
that built them; and are ye come 
hero arn»ng the peaceful hills, and 
by the cpiiet waters, that will last 
whiles aught earthly shall endure, to 
destroy ^ach other^s lives, that will 
have l)ut an unco short time, by the 
course* of nature; to make up a Jang 
account at the close of it? O sirs ! 
Iiae ye brothers, sisters, fathers, that 
hae tended ye, and mothers that 
line travailed for ye, friends that hae 
ca’d ye like? a piece o’ their ain 
heart? And is <his the way ye tak 
to make them childless, and brotlier- 
less, and friendless ? — Ohon I it’s an 
ill fight whar he that wins has the 
warst o’l. Think on’t, bairns — I’m 
a puir man — but I’m an auld man 
too, and what my poverty takes awa' 
frae the weight o’ ray counsel, gray 
hairs and a trutlifu’ heart should add 
it twenty times — Gang hame, gang 
hamc, like gude lads — the French 
will be ower to harry lis ane o’ thae 
day.-^ and ye’ll hae fighting aneiigh, 
ami may he auld Edie will hirple out 
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himself if he can get a feal-rlike 
lay his gun ower, and may live to 
<(‘I1 yon whilk o’ ye does tlie hcsl 
where tliere’s a good cans(* alore 

There was something in the iin- 
daiinled and independent rnaim^T, 
hardy sentiments, and manly, rude 
f locution of the old man, that had 
Its effect upon the party, and particu- 
larly upon the seconds, w hose; pride 
was uninterested in bringing the; dis- 
pute to a bloody arbitrament, and 
who, on the contrary, eag(‘r]y w atcli- 
ed for an opportunity to recommend 
conciliation. ’ Sir, l\'\ Snf/f. 


§ 84. Thr Funeral of the Fisher- 
' rnan^s Son. 

The Anticpiary being now alone, 
hastened his pace, which liad l)e(*n 
retarded by these various discussiojis, 
and the rencounter which liad clos- 
ed them, and soon arrived ht fort- t]i(‘ 
half-dozen cottages at Mussel-crtii;. 
I'licy now had, in addition to their 
usual scpialid and uncomlbrfahle ap- 
pearance, the melancholy attributes 
of the house of mourning. Tlie 
boats were all drawoi up fm Mu* 
bcacli; and, tliough tlie day vas 
fine, knd the season iavourahle, the 
chant, which is used hy the tisliers 
when at sea, was silent, as w'ell as 
liie prattle of the f^iildren, and llie 
iirill song of the mother, as ^!ie 
I'iis mending her nets hy the dom. 
A few of the neighbours, some, in 
■eir antique and w'ell-sa\ed suits 
l)lack, others in their ordinary 
c lothes, but ah bearing an expression 
o!‘ momnful sympathy with distress 
so sudden and unevjiected, stood ga- 
thered around the door of Muciile- 
hai \it’s rotltig<‘, vvaiting till the 
L'ody was lifu d.” As tin; La ml of 
Alonkbarns approached, they rnaiic 
w ay 1o him enter, doffing tlieir 
hat.2 a lid bonnets a; he passed, with 
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an air of melancholy courtesy, and 
he r(!tiirned their salutes in the saiin^ 
manner. 

In flu‘ inside of thl; cottage was a 
scene^ which onr Wilkie alone could 
have jiainted. wdth^ that exquisih' 
feeling of natuiy; that cliaractiTizes 
his enchanting productions. 

7'h(! body \tas laid in its collui 
w'ithin the wooden biulstead which 
the young fisher had occiqiicd while 
alive. At a little, distance stood the 
father, wdiose rugged, wealluu-lhMl- 
fui countenance, sliaded h> Jiis griz- 
zled hair, had faced many a stonn\ 
niglit tuid iiight-like da\. lie wa^- 
ajiparently revolting his loss iii ju.v 
mind vvitli tliat strong feeding oi‘ 
panifut gric'f, ])(‘cnliiir to harsh a ml 
rough characters, which almost 
breaks forth into hatri'i) against the 
world, and all that reniains in it, al- 
ter the helovi d ol»|eci js withdrawn. 
’Pile old man hm; luadi* the niosi 
<iesperale (‘fforts to ■'.tte his son, and 
had onl\ heiui wiij'heid h) main 
lbrc{‘ iVoni renevvin/- lliou al a ino- 
iiKMii wlu n, without the possiliihty of 
M- ir'tiug (he stiireiv'r !i(‘ must him- 
s( If hau* perished \I! this aj'pa- 
reutl\ wa’s hoiliug i;i his r(*t*.olIt r- 
tioii. Ills glance w.i^ dii’ect 'd side- 
long tow arils I lie cohi;! a'- to an oi)- 
p’ct on tviiich he c.>'! ■! uoi -o-adfaM- 
ly look and 301 Ir >111 h h'* coiilii 
not Withdraw' ins e\(‘,. I!i^, ; n^wers 

to tli(‘ necessary questii!!.- winch 
were occasionally |)U1 to him. w<*re 
brie!*, harsli, and almost fsere: , His 
family had not yel dated t(> addre^^.s 
: ) him a tvoroh either of mpalljy 
or coii'-'olatioii. Ills ma^miiim* wife, 
virago as ‘^he wois and alisoliile mis- 
tress of lh<‘ i'aniily. as slie lusilv 
boasted herself on all ordinar\ occa- 
sions, w'as, hy lids great loss, ternli- 
ed into sil( lice and siihiuission. ami 
compelled tolndefroin her iiiisliand’s 
ohs'Tvation the hnrsls of hei fem.ih* 
sorrow'. As h<‘ had re|e«*,le<! liiod 
e\er since the disaster liad h. sejieie 
ed ne»t u’lniig lieibelf to • icoai-h 
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him, sIr* had tliiit nicMninL^ \\\[\\ af- 
r<‘c.fioiiat(‘ Jirliiicf, cnipItRi^d (lie 
loiinocst and ravoiin<e^<'luld l<» pnj- 
soiit her liusbaiifl wifli somt* inMfiisli- 
inent. Kiis tirsi action win to jiusli 
If from him aunrv /lohair.c. 

that rrifrhtencd the tvhild , his next 
to snatch up the hoy and devour Jihn 
with kisses. “ Yel! Ife a iira’ lidlow 
an ye be sjiared, Palie, — hut \e’ll 
riever — nev(;r <Min he — wliat lie was 
to rn<5 ! — he lias sailed tli«‘ colile wi’ 
me since he was ten years auld, and 
there wasna tin; like o’ liiin drew a 
net betwixt this and Jhichan-iic^s — 
They say llilks maun sniunit — T sriall 
\r\ ■’ 

And Jie laid been silent. iVom that 
moment iinliJ compeJ](‘d to r^iswer 
the necessary ijuestions we have al- 
ready iiolic-(‘d. Such was the dis- 
consulatti state of the father. 

In another corner of tin* cotta<re, 
her face covered h> In'r apron, which 
was Jhin^ over it, sat tlie mother, tlio, 
nature of her grief snlliciently indi- 
cated hy the wringing of In'r hands, 
find tin; convnlsivi^ agitalnni of tin* 
bosom, v\lncji the covonni: could not 
conceal. Tn</ of Inu’ ixo^^ips, ofti- 
cioiisly nlnspenng into lier e.ir the 
eommoii-pl.uu’ topic of r(*>ii:muion 
under irrc'inediJible misfoitnin*, seem- 
'd as if tin y vvere eu(lea\onrnur to 
stun tin* grief uliicn tbe\ <'ould not 
console. 

The sorrow of ihe children was 
mingled with wonder at tin* jircpara- 
tioiis they Ix'lndd around them, and 
at tin* unnsual dis]>Iay of wheateii 
liread and wine, wIiicIj the poorest 
peasant, or fisher, oilers to the guests 
on these inouniful occasions ■ and thus 
their grief I’or their brothers deutli 
was almost already lost in admira- 
tion of the splendoiu ol’ liis fu- 
neral. 

]hit the iigiire of the old tirand- 
rnotlnir was the most remarkable of 
tlie sorrow'ing group. Sealed on her 
accustomed chair, with iier usual 
air of apathy, and want of inteicst 
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what surrounded her, she seemed 
every now and then in(*clianicalJy to 
resiiun* the motion of twirling lie 
.sjnndle — tlien to look towards her 
bosom liir tln^ ilistatl*, although both 
had been laid aside — She would then 
cas^ her eyes about as if surprised at 
missing the usual nujilenients of her 
industry, and appear caught by the 
black colour of the gown in which 
lliey iv.id drf^ssed her, and embarrass- 
ed by the nuiiiber of persons by 
whom she was surrounded — then, 
finally, she would raise her head 
with a gliastly look, and fix her eyes 
u})on the lied which contained the 
c^Jliii ot‘ her grandson, as if she had 
at once, and for the first time, ac- 
(jiiired sense to comprehend her in- 
exjirossihle calamity. These alter- 
nate feelings of (‘inharrassmeiil, won- 
der, and grief seemed to succeed 
each other more than opce upon ln*r 
torpid features. ]5ut she spoke not 
jEti w'ord, jK'ither had she shed a tear ; 
^r did one of the family understand, 
ej|her iVewn look or expression, to 
wliai extent slii* comprehended the 
uncPfyimou hustle around her. So she 
sat arrif«jto|r the funeral assembly like 
a coniif]38S*g link helweon the snr- 
\ iiingmo'urndrs and tin; dead corpse 
which bewailed — a being in 

whom of existeiicii was al- 

ready ol^crired hy the encroaching 
shadows of death. 

VYhen Oldhnck eiitered this house 
of nmiirning, hi* was received by a 
gein ral and siknt incliiiation of the 
Ik ad, and, according to the fashion 
.'f Scotland on such occasions, wine, 
nud spirits, and bread were offer- 
ed round to the guests. Eispeth, 
as these relVesliirK iits were present- 
ed, surprised and startled the whole 
company by motioning to the person 
who bore lh(*in to stop ; then, taking 
a glass in her hand, slie rose up, and, 
as the smile of dotage played upon her 
shri\‘‘lit.’d tealures, she pronounced 
with * Siollow and tremulous voice, 
Wishing healths, sirs, and 
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often may we hae such merry ineef^|res])ect on the said BlattergowJ, 
jngs." though 1 own he could seldom, even 

All shrunk from the ominous by his sense ^f decency and the re- 
pledge, and set down the nntasted li- inonsltanccs of his ‘womankind, be 
cpior with a degree of sliuddering hmntjed ot/f, as he called it, to hear 
horror, which will not surprise those him jweach. But l^e regularly took 
who know how many superstitions shame to hiim^elf for his absence 
are still common on such occasions when Blattergowl carm* to Monk- 
among the Scottish vulgar. But as barns to dinne^r, to whicli he was al- 
the old woman tasted the li(|uor, she ways invited of a Sunday, a mode 
suddenly exclaimed with a son of of testifying his respect, which the 
shriek, “ What’s this ? — this is wine proprietor probably thought fully as 
— how should there be wine in my agreeable to the clergyman, and ra- 
son’s house ? — Ay,” she continued, ther more congenial to his own ha- 
with' a suppressed groan, “ T mind bits. ^ ^ 

the sorrowful cause now,” and. To return from a digression which 
dropping the glass from her hanri,, can only serve to introduce the lio- 
she stood a moment gazing fixedly nest clergyman more jiarticularly to 
on the bed in which the coffin of her our readers, Mr. Blattergowl had no 
grandson was deposited, and then sooner entered the hut, and received 
sinking gradually into her scat, she the mute and melancholy salutations 
covered her eyes and forehead with of the company whom it contained, 
her withered and pallid hand. than he edged himself towards the 

At this moment the clergyman cn- nil fortunate fatlu^r. and seemed to 
tered the cottage. Mr. Blattergowl, emh'avoiir to slnh^ in a \c\v words of 
though a dreadful proser, particular- condolence or of consfilalion Bui 
ly on the subject of augm<?ntations, the old man was incapable as yet of 
localities, tiends, and overtures in receiving eiiluM* • Ik* noddc'd. liow- 
that session of the General Assem- (jvm*, gniilly, and ^liook the clcrgy- 
bly to which, unfortunately* for hi*?! man's Jiand in acknowle dgment of 
auditors, he chanced to act as mode- 1 his good inteiiticms. luii was cither 
rator, was nevertheless a good man,! niiahic or unwilling i(» make an\ \ei- 
in the old Scottish iireshyteriaii - hal reply 

phrase, God-ward and man-w.jrd. 'The minister new p.i^si'd to tlie 
No divine was more attentive in vi- mother, movinji along tin- Jloor as 
siting the sick and afflicted, in cate- slowly, silently, and gradually, as if 
chising the youth, in instructing the lie had been afraid that iIk' ground 
ignorant, and in reproving the err- would, like unsafe ice, break be- 
ing. And hence, notwithstanding iieath his feet, or that (he first echo 
impatience of his prolixity and pre- of a footstej) was to dissolve some 
judices, personal or professional, and magic spell, and plunge the hut, 
notwithstanding, moreover, a certain with all its inmates, into a suhterra- 
habitual contempt for his under- ncan abyss. The tenor of what he 
standing, especially on affairs of ge- said to tlie jioor woman could only 
nius and taste, on which Blattergowl be judged by her answers, as, halt' 
was apt to be diffuse, from his hope stifled by sobs ill repressed, and by 
of one .day fighting his way to a the covering wide 1 1 slie .still kept 
chdif of rhetoric or belles-lettres — over her countenance, she faintly are 
notwithstanding, 1 say, all the jireju- swered at each pause in his speecii 
dices excited against him by the.^e — ” Yes, sir, yes! — Ye’re very glide 

circumstances, our friend the Anti -ye’re very gude ! — Nae doubt, iiae 

qiiary idoked with great regard and doubt ! — it’s our duty to submit • 
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lint, O dear, rny poor Steenie, the 
pride o’ my very heart, that was sue 
liaudsornc and comely, jpid a help to 
liis family, and *a comfort to its a’, 
and a pleasure to a’ that lookit on 
him ! — O my biyni, iny bairn, iny 
bairn ! what for is tlutti lyin^ there, 
and eh ! what for am I leit to irreet 
for ye !” 

There was no eonlendinsr with 
ibis burst of sorrow and natural af- 
fection. Oldbuck had repeated re- 
course to his snuff-box to conceal the 
tears which, despite Ins slirewd and 
caustic tein|K;r, weri^ ypt to start on 
such occasions. The linnale as- 
sistants whimpered, the men held 
tlu'ir bonnets to their faces and 
s[)oke tijiari with each other. '^'Flie 
tlcM-jTyman nn^antime addressed his 
Ldiostly consolation to the a^ed 
izrandrnother At first she list(*ned, 
or s(‘('med to listen, to what he said 
uith (lu* apathy of lier usual nneon- 
scaousii(‘,ss. lint a^, in pressinjLT Ids 
theme, he apjiroached sr> near to her 
ear, that tlu* semse of Ids words be- 
eanu' dislinctl) iiilelbirible to her. 
tlionfijli unheard b} those who stood 
nuire distant, her couiilmiance at 
once assumed that stern and iinpies- 
‘'ive cast which cliaraclei i/ed lier iii- 
ier\als of inielb^ience. Slie drew 
lip her head and hod\. shook Imt 
head in c, niamier that slioweil at 
least im[»alience. if not scorn, of his 
eounsel, and waved her hand slijTht- 
h, hut witlia ixestnre so exjiressive, 
as to iiidicati* to ail who wiluessi'd it 
a marked and ilisdainful rejectioiiol’ 
ih(' LThnstl\ consolation proffered to 
her, 'The minister stepjied hack as 
if rejiiilsed, and, hy bftinir gently 
and droppinjr his hand, seemed to 
show' at <»nc(» woiidcir, sorrow, and 
comjiassion for her dri^adfnl state of 
mind. 'J'he rest of the company 
s> m|)athr/ed, and a stifled whisper 
went through them, to express how 
much lier ilesperate and clelermiiied 
manner impressed them with awe 
and even horror 
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^ 111 the mean time the funeral com- 
pany was completed, by the arrival 
of one or two pfTsons vvho had been 
expected from Fairport. The wine 
and spirits aj^raiu circulated, and the 
(luiul) show of fTreetiniT was anew in- 
tercjianged. The graiidame a se- 
cond time took a glass in her hand, 
drank its contents, and tixclaimcd 
with a sort of langh, “fla! ha! f 
hae lasted wine twice in ae day — 
Whan did J that before, think ye, 
cmnmi^rs ? — Never since” 

And the transient glow vanishing 
from her countenance, she set the 
glass dov^R, and sunk upon the set- 
tig* from wdieiice she had risen to 
snatch at it 

As the general amazement subsid- 
ed, Mr. Oldbuck, whose heart bled 
to witness what he considered as the 
erriiigs of the enfeebled intellect 
struggling with the -torjiid chill of 
age and of sorrow, observed to the 
i clergy man that it was time to pro- 
ccM'd to the ceremony. The father 
was incaifabJe of giving directions, 
blit the nearest relation of the fami- 
ly iiiade assign to the carpenter, who 
in such castpigops through the duty 
of the imd(?rtaker, to proceed in his 
oflic.c. 3’he creak of the screw- 
nails presently announced that tlie 
lid of the last mansion of mortality 
was in the act of being secured 
abo\e its tenant. The last act which 
separates us for ever, even from the 
mortal reliques of ^he person we as- 
spinhh' to mourn, has usually its ef- 
fect tqioji the most indifferent, sell- 
ish, and hard-hearted. Witli a spi- 
rit of contradiction which we may 
be pardoned for esteeming narrow 
minded, the fathers of the Scottish 
kirk, rejected, even on tliis most 
solemn occasion, (he lliriii of an ad- 
dre.ss to the Divinity, lest they should 
bc‘ thought to giv<' countenance to 
the rituals of Rome or of England 
With i luch better and mor<* liberal 
judgiiii ni, il IS tlie present practice 
of most of the SccAtish clergymen to 
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seize this opportunity oi' oU’eriu^ ftily dislriluiled in the parish i’or pnr- 
prayer, and' exhortation, suitable lo|posrs nl' juivate or general charily, 
make an impression upon the liMiig, 'J'he sad procession now moved 
while they are yet in the very pre- slowly forward, pn'ctSled by the bea 
sence of tlie reliques fif him, wlioin dl(*s, or saulies, wilh their batons,-- 
they have but lately scm-jj such j misera!)le-lnokin^ old men, toUennj 
they themselves, and who now is a^ if on the eij^e of that erave to 
such as they must in Iheir lime ne- tvhicli they were marshallnif]; ano- 
corne. But this decent and [iraiso- tber, and claM. accordini; to Scei- 
w^orthy practice was not adojited at tish ^nise with ihreadbare black 
the time of which J am treating, or, coats, and huntin^r caps dt coraled 
at least, Mr. Blatlergovvl did not act vvdtli rusty crape, IMonkliarns utmld 
upon it, and the ceremony proceed- probably liave remoiist rated a;r'dn.<! 
ed without any devotional exercise, this siijieriiuons (‘vpensc. had ie: 

The coffin, covered wilh a pall, been consulted ; bni, in doiirj: so. !j(‘ 
and supported upon liaiids[)ikes by j would have "iveii more olli ncr* lliao 
the nearest relatives, now only waik-ihe ^aim'd popularity In cojkIcm i n;!- 
ed the father to sujiport tin? head, as injr t<i perlbrm tho ollice of eliio! 
is customary. Two or thr(*f* of these mourner. Of this ho was ijuiu- 
privileged persons spoke to him, but awaro, ;uni wIm'Iv witlilK'ld rebukt', 
be only answered by shaking bis when' reliuke and advicr would have 
band and his head in loken of retii- bef'ii <'tjiially iinavaduii/. in tiulli. 
sal. Wilh better intenlioii tliaiitbeiSeottislip('asajitrv.»)e'-lillinl»(’i- 
pidgmciit, the friends, who consider- < d with that rao(' Ibr fum'ral cere- 
cd this as an act of duty on the ]>arl jmoiiial. wbieb on(‘<‘ disinu'u.-Oe'd the 
of the living, and of decency to- j grandees ol‘ ‘lif' kingdom mtieh. 
wards the dcceascMi, wonhHuive pro-.' that a sump! narv law w.,-^ made bv 
ceedecl to enforce their request, had ’ the [Kirljanienl of Scotland Ibr tiie 
not Oldbuck iriterlbred betw(»eii lliel j)nrj«»se oi rrsiiaiiiinir u ; atib * 
distressed father and liis,jveJI inean-ihava- known many m ti e low»‘>i -i 
irig tormenlor.s, and informed them,* t ions, who liave cK un'd inemsebe- 
that he himself, as landlord and ma- not mcrelv the t omiori.^ !»m alnu.^t 
ster to the deceased, “ w^ouid cprry jllie neee'-iaries oj ide. in ord' i to iive 
liis head to the grave.” In .spit ' of j such a >uni of monev a^- mi iiit emi- 
the sorrowful occasii'ij. the hearts of i hie their survivni'i iiK'cd^ to 


the relatives swelled wdthin them at ihem like Clinslian'., as they ti'iim d 
so marked a distinction on the part it ; nor could ilicir l.iitidiil executor,', 
of the Laird ; and did Ailisoii Breck, be prevailed upon, tboiigb eqnaJ.x 
who was present, among otlier fsli- ■ necessitous, lo turn to the use and 
women, swore almost aloud, ‘‘ Ilis|niaintenauce of the living, ihi' mo- 
honour Monkbarns .«houId never want iImv vainly wasted upon ibe mler- 
sax warp of oysters in the season, iiiient of the dead. 

(of which fish he vvas understood to: The procession to tfie cliurclivard. 


be fond,) if she .should gang to seajat about half a mile's distaiu^e, wa> 
and dredge for them her.sel. in the j made with thii mouniinl sfdemniiy 
foulest wind tliat ever blew.” And.'usual on these occasions, — the hodv 
such is the lem])er of tiie Scottish! was consigned to its jinKiiit eartle — 
common people, that, by this iii-|aiid when the labour of the grave- 
stance of ct'Uipliance with their cus-| diggers bad filled up thi' trench, and 
|mnd rtjspect for their per.sou.s, covered it with fr(*sh sod, iMr. Ohl- 
^dbuck gained more poiiularityj buck, taking bis hat nIT, salnttul the 
by all the sums which he bad year- assistants, who had stood b\ in 
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mournful silcijce, anil witli that adiou I (lifetirioi, Ins iiiaiinor more eanioj 
(li'^])Cl^st3d the mourners. land enersretir : it seemed as if reli- 

iSVr \'V. gioiis zeal was Iriiimpliinjr over ho- 

• • dilv weakness and iidirinity. Ills 

^ natural elocjuenr.e was not aJtotrc'tjjer 
\ So. Marbrinr >^Kihorf>(iintt tfjhr unfaniletl with the coarseness of Ins 
f/t( Halth: (>J L(nyIon-//{U. |.sect. and yet by the inlluence of a 

i^ood natural taste, it was freed from 
Kettlednimnih' liad nf» sooner end- i the grossin and more ludicrous errors 
e(l Ins sermon, and ileseemded fromiof his eoiitemporarit's , and the lan- 
the huije rock v.liich had served him guage of Scri[>tur(*, wJiieli, in Ihcir 
! *r a jHiljut, tlian ln< ])ost was oecu- mouths, was sf>metimes degraded iiy 
omm{ by a pastor of a \erv dilferenl misapplication. «uivo in IVIacbriar’s 
d» >cn]>lioii. Thi' re\erend Gabriel exhortation, a ricli and solemn ef- 
w.is advaric<‘(l ni \'e:!rs. .somewhat feet, like that which h produced by 
'*oj pnlcnt, with a loud voic ', a s<[iiare ithe beams ol th<‘ sun streaming 
iac-e, and a s'M of ^tiipid and unaiii- jtliryiigli iJio s{ori(‘d represfuitatioii of 
mated featuia s \i\ u liic-li tin* body] saints and martyrs on the Gothic 
seeimd more to pirdomiiian' ov t iie : window of sonu‘ ancient cathedral. 
sjHMi than was somniv in <i sound' fie painted thf‘ df^soiation of the 
<liviiie. Tiu‘ \oulh who .succeeded jclmrch, during I he* lat(i period of Jier 
him in exhortmu tins » Mraordinary |distresses, in the most alTecting co- 
coinocalion w as hardiv twenty \ears lours, lie ilescrihed lier, like Ila- 
old, v<*t Ills linn ic atiiies •,iln>ad\ ni- gar watching the waning life of her 
di<-at(*(l, lliat a eon^ijiuiem. n.iinral- infant amid the foniitainlowss desert ; 
iv ht'ctic, was we n out bv \ laiU. In like Jiidah^ under her palm-tree 
fa'^ts, l >3 I li (‘ 1 ii'oip ol imprisonmeni, momning dor the devastation of her 
and the faiiirm’s iticid ui lo a ih'O-.'h-rnjde ; lik() Rachel, weeping for 
ii\(‘ijie ^ oung as h<’w.e le- had : her children and refusing comfort, 
becai iwict' inipnounai f u so\ rr i! | f5ut he chAdly rosii into rough sub- 
inoiiths, and r, <; sewn- |iimily when addressing the men yijt 

ties, windi ‘uive i.in: ijeai .lOim m‘e j reeking frmn haltlo. lie called on 
x'.ith tho..' o: !u '^iii ' <1 llollhem to rimiember the grt'at tilings 

threw liiN uAi'i] ^ , -s t I i\u- miiUi- ! wdiicli God had dmie for t.h(‘m, and to 
linie and o\ei ihi' ; (n> ol hatlle | persevere in the caireer which tli(-ir 
and a li. lii o; iimiupii ar(>''<' in lii<; victory had opened. 

.'iance, hi- j>;!le \it irikiii'* leatiirt*s| “ Your garments are dyed — hut 
Weic . oloured vMth a tran.si.^nl amUiiol willi the juice f/i' the wine-pre^s ; 

I (a*tic i>he!i ot |.n. IIh tdide.l Insj yom .-w ords an tilled with hliuid,*' 
i.and'-. laet'd In-. lai“e to hiMiro.jhe ex^daimed, ‘‘but. not w'ltli the 
.iiid M‘eni“d lost in mental prayei | blooil ol goats or lambs; the dust 
and ihaiik.-giving er«‘ he addres.sed of the dt'serl on wdiicli ye stand is 
tiio p<*ojd<‘ WIhmi he spok<‘. his made lat with gore, but not with the 
laml and broken toice seemed at blood of bullocks, for the Lord bath 
tiiM inadetpiate lo express his con- a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a great 
ecptMUis. r>ut the ilecj) sileiici- of slaughter in the land of Idumea. 
t))(‘ as.M;mbly, Ihe eagerness with 1'hese were not the lirhtliiigs of the 
w Inch I he ear gatliered every w'ord, Hock, the small catth* oi burnt-olFer- 
i- the famished Israelites collected ings, whose hociie^ lie like (lung on 
ihe heavenly manna, had a corre- the |)loughed field of the husband- 
sponding elfeci upon the pn;acher man ; = ms is not tli<^ savour of myrrh, 
himself His words became more of fiankmcense, or of sweet herbs, 
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that is steaming in your nostrils ; bht 
these bloody trunks are the carcasses 
of those that held tlic bow and the 
lance, who were cruel and would 
show no mercy, whose voice roared 
like the sea, who rode upon horses, 
every man in array as if to batl^^e — 
they are the carcasses even of the 
mighty men of war that came against 
Jacob in ^lie day of his deliverance, j 
and the smoke is that of the devour- 
ing fires that have consumed them. 
And those wild hills that surround 
you are not a sanctuary planked 
with cedar and plated with silver ; 
nor are ye ministering priests at the 
altar, with censers and with torches, 
but ye hold in your hands tlie sword, 
and the bow, and the weapons of 
death — And yet verily, 1 say unto 
you, that not when the ancient Tem- 
ple was in its first glory was there 
offered sacrifice more acce[>lable 
than that which you have this day 
presented, giving to the slaughter 
the tyrant and the oppressor, with 
the rocks for your altarsi^ and the 
sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and 
your own good swords for the instru- 
ments of sacrifice. Leayc not , there- 
fore, the plough in the furrow — turn 
not back from the path in which you 
have entered, like the famous wor- 
thies of old, whom God rai-ed up 
for the glorifying oi his name and 
the deliverance of his afflicted peo- 
ple — halt not in the race you are 
running, lest the* latter end should 
be worse than the beginning. Where- 
fore, set up a standard in the land ; 
blow a trumpet upon the mountain, s ; 
let not the shepherd tarry by his 
sheepfold, or the seedsman continue 
in the ploughed field, but make the 
watch strong, sharpen the arrows, 
burnish the shields, name ye the 
captains of thousands, and captains 
< hundreds, of fifties, and of lens ; 
call the footmen like the rnshiiig of 
winds, and cause the horsemen to 
come up likii the sound of many wa- 
ters, for the passages of the de- 
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stroyers are stopped, their rods are 
burned, and the face of their men 
of battle liajh been turned to flight. 
Jlej^ven has been vv*ith you, arnj lias 
broken tlie bow of the mighty ; then 
let every man^s he:\n he as the In'iirl 
of tin; valiaM IVlaccabeus, e\(Ty 
inairs hand us (he hand of llie migli- 
ty Samson, every man’s sword as 
that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter ; for t he 
banner of Reformation is sjiread 
abroad on the inouiitgins in its first 
loveliness, and the gates of liell sluili 
not prevail agfvinst it. 

‘^Well is In; this day tliat shall 
barter his liouse for a lielinel, and 
sell his garment for a sword, and 
<*asl <*.1 his Jot with (lie children ol' 
the Covenant, ev(;n to the fullilliiig 
of the ))roinise ; and woe, woe unto 
him wlio for carnal ends and self- 
seeking, shall withhold hiinself IVom 
the great, work, for the curse shall 
abide with him, even the hitter eiir^-'O 
of Mero/, iH'cause h(‘ came not to 
the h<l|) nl’ the TiOrd airain^t th(’ 
might). (ip, th('n, and he dfdni» ; 
the hlood fd’ martyrs, re(*king upon 
scaffolds, is crying for \eiigeanc('; 
the Inmes ol’ saints, which lie wliite- 
iniiig ill lh(‘ high-uays, an; ]>h'ading 
I for retrihiition ; the groans of inno- 
Icenl captives I’rom d(‘soIale i>les of 
the sea. and from the dnngoons of 
the tyrant's liigliplaces, c.y j’or de- 
liverance; the prayers of jier.secuted 
I Christians, shelf eniig themselves in 
dens and deserts from the sword ol 
their persi'caitors, famished with hun- 
ger, starving with cold, Jachiug fin', 
food, shelter, and clothing, hec.aiisr 
they serve God rather than man — 
all are with you, pleading, watching, 
knocking, storming the gates of 
heaven in your hclialf. Heaven it- 
self shall fight for you, as the stars 
in their courses fought against Sise- 
ra. Then whoso will dv'serve im- 
mortal fame in this world, and eter- 
liial happiness in that which is to 
I come, lot them enter into Gexfs ser- 
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Vice, til 1(1 take arics at tlie liaiid of 
the servant, — a blessing, namely, up- 
on him and his household, and his 
children, to the* ninth ‘generation, 
even the blessing of the promise, for 
ever and (?ver ! Amen/’ * 

'riie eloquence of ^ the preacher 
was rewarded by the deep hum of 
stern ajiprobatioii whieh resounded 
through the armed assemblage at 
the conclusion of an (‘xliorlation so 
well suited to that which they had 
done, and that which remained for 
them to do. Tlie wounded forgot 
thiur pain, the fain I ami hungry 
their fatigues and ])ri\*ali()ns, as they 
li.stened to doctrines viliich delated 
thenn alike abo\i‘ the wants and ca- 
lamities of the \iorld, and ic^fiiti- 
fied their cause with that of the 
Deity. Many crowdeul around the 
preachi'r, as he descended from the 
(lence on which ii<’. stood, and 
clas)>ing him uith hands on which 
llio gore was yet hardened, pledged 
their sacred vow that tli«*y would play 
the [lart of Heaven’s trn(‘ soldiers, 
liixhausled by his own enthusiasm, 
and liy the animateil fen our which 
he had exerted in Ins <Jjsconr.se, the 
jircacher could only rcjplv, in broken 
acc.ents, — (iod ble.^s you, my breth- 
ren — it is II 1 *^ cause. Stand .strongly 
up and |)lay tlie men — the worst that 
can befal us is but a brief and bloody 
passage to heavcm ‘ 

Sir IV. Scoff. 


I H(>. fitfirrirtr bcfirccit Jv.anir. 

Ih (ttis aitfJ Drons in prison. 

Sliarne, ft‘ar, and grief, had con- 
tended for mastery in the poor prison- 
er’s hosorn during the whole morn- 
iiijj, while she had looked forward 
to this meeting ; but when the door 
Ojiened, ail gave way to a confused 
and strange leeling that had a tinge | 
joy 111 it, as, throwing herself on 
her sister’s neck, she ejaculated, 
‘‘ My dear Jeanie ! — my dear Jea- 
nie ! it’s lang since T hae seen ve.” 
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J#anie returned the embrace with an 
earnestness tbit partook almost of 
rapture, but it was only a flitting 
emotion, like a sun-beam unexpect- 
edly penetrating betwixt the clouds 
of a tempest, and obscured almost 
as soon as visible. ’I’he sisters walk- 
ed together to the side of the pallet 
bed; and sat down side by side, took 
bold of each other’s bands, and look- 
e<l each other in the face, but with- 
out speaking a word. In this pos- 
ture they remained for a minute, 
while the gleam of joy gradually 
faded from their features, ami gave 
‘way to th(' most intense expression, 
first of melancholy, and then of ago- 
ny, till tlirovving themselves again 
I into each other's arms, they, to use 
the language of Scripture, lifted up 
their voices and wept bitterly. 

Even the hard-hearted turnkey, 
who had sjient liis life in scenes cal- 
ciiJat(ul to stille iioth conscience and 
teoiing, could not witness this scene 
without a touch of liurnan sympathy, 
it was shc^vii in^a trifling action, but 
which had more delicacy in it than 
seemed to belong to Ratclifie’s cha- 
racter station. The ungJazed 
window of the miserable chamber 
was open, and the beams of a bright 
sun fell ri^ght u[>on the bed where the 
sufferers were seated. With a gen- 
tleness that bad something of reve- 
rence in it, R'atclifte partly closed the 
shutter, and seemed thus to throw a 
veil over a scene S9 sorrowful. 

Ye are ill, Effie,” were the first 
words Jeanie could utter, “ Y"e are 
very ill.” 

•‘() what wad 1 gi’e to be ten 
times waur, Jeanie,” was the reply 
— ‘‘ what wad 1 gi’e to be cauld 
dead afore the ten o’clock bell the 
mom ! And our father — but I amna 
his bairn langer now — O J hae nac 
friend left in the warld ! — O that J 
were lying dead at my mother’s side, 
in ]\<‘w battle Kirk-yard.” 

“ < r Efiic,” said her elder sister, 
“ how could you conceal your situa- 
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lion from me ! (), woman, liad 1 tie- 
served this at yoiir Inind ? — had yo 
sj)oke but a word — sorry 've might 
hae been, and shamed w(i might hae 
been, hut this awfu’ dispensation liad 
never cornc ower us.” 

“ And what gude wad thatj_. hai* 
dune?” answered the prisoner. 
“Na, na, Jeanie, a’ was ower w'hen 
ance I forgot wliat 1 promised when 
I fauldcd down the J(;af of my Bi- 
ble. See,” she said, producing the 
sacred volume, the book opcms aye 
at the place o’ ilsell. O see, .leanie, 
what a fearfu’ serif)! ure !” ^ 

Jeanie took her sister’s Bible, and 
found that the fatal' mark was nvjde 
at this impressive text in tiic book 
of Job : “ He hath stripped me of 
my glory, and taken the crown from 
my head. He hath destro\cd me on 
every side, and I am gone. And 
mine hope hath lie removed like a 
tree.” 

“ Isna that ower true a doctrine?” 
said tlic prisoner — “ Isna my crown, 
my honour removed ? •And what 
arn I but a poor wasted wan-thriven 
free, dug up by the roots, and flung 
out to waste in the higinvay, that 
man and beast may tread it under 
foot? 1 thought o’ the lionny hit 
thorn that oiir father rocked out o‘ 
the yard last May, wtien it had a’ the 
flush o’ blossoms on it: and then it 
lay in the court till the beasts hud 
trod them a’ piecer^ wi’ their feet. T 
little thought, when I 'was wac for 
the bit silly green bush and its flow- 
ers, that I was to gang the same gate 
my sol.” 

“ O, if ye had spoken a word,” 
again sobbed Jeanie, — “ if 1 were free 
to swear that ye had said but ae word 
of how it sliide wi’ ye, they couldna 
hae touched your life this day.” 

“ Could they iia ?” said Elbe, with 
soriK^ihing like awakened interest—^ 
for life is dear even to those who feel 
it asji burthen — “ Wha tauld ye that, 

was ane that kenned what he 


was saying weel aiieugh,” repin'd 
Jeanie, who had a natural reluctance 
at mentioning even the name of her 
sisUr’s seducer. * 

‘‘ Wha was it ? — 1 conjure ye to 
tell me,” said Eflie, seating herself 
upright — ‘"\\yia could tak interest 
in .SIC a cast-bye as I am iioav ? — Was 
it ! — was it A//// ? " 

“ lloiit,” said Ratcliflo, “ what 
signifies keeping the ])oor lassie in a 
svvither ? — I’so njdiaud it’s hceiiBo- 
bertsoii that learned yi? that doc- 
trine when ye saw him at Muse hat’s 
Cairn.’* 

W^as it bun ?” said Ellie, cnleli- 
ing eagerly at his words — “ was it 
him, .leanie, inde ed ? — f), 1 jt 
wastJiim — poor lad, and I was think- 
ing liis heart was as hard as the lU’- 
ther inillstane — ami him in sic dan- 
ger on his am part — poor (ieorge !” 

Somi'what indignant at this hur‘*’l 
of tender leeimg towards the authoi 
f»f her miser}. J(‘anie could not iiclp 
exclaiming, — ‘O, Lflii', how^ can 
yc speak that gate of sic a man as 
rtial ?” 

“ \V'(‘ maun J’orgi v our enemies, 
yi: ken,” said poor Eflie, with a ti- 
mid look and a suhdm^d voice, ibr her 
conscience told hi?r what a different 
character the feidings with wliich 
she still regardiid her seducer bore, 
compared with the Christian cha- 
rity under wliicli she attcrrnpted to 
veil it. 

“And ye hae su Aired a’ this for 
him, and ye can think of loving him 
.still. ?” said her sister, in a voice be- 
tw ixt })ity and blame. 

“Love him?” answered Eflie — 
“If I had na loved us woman sel- 
dom loves, 1 hadiiabeen within these 
wa’s this day ; and trow' ye, that lo\e 
sic as mine is lightly forgotten f — 
Na, na — ye may hew down the tree, 
but yc canna change its bend — Ami 
O, Jeanie, if yc wad do good to mo 
at this moment, tell me every word 
that he said, and whether he was 
sorry for poor EfBe or no.” 
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‘ Whiit ncody J tell yv oiiy thing ^iier hUgo her hold of his coat, and 
alxnit it, ” said .leanic. Yo may fell with her face on the pavement 
I)(‘ sure he luid ow(;r rnuckle to do to of the apartment in a strong coiivnl 
sav(' liiinsell, to tipeak latjg or niiickie sioii (it. 

about ony body lH‘SKh‘.’'’ Jeanie Deans possessed, with her 

“ That'S no true, J(‘ani{!, thmiL'h a excellently clear understanding, the 
saunt had said it,^’ rt‘j)Iie(i Efiie, u ith jconcoinitant advantage of proinpti- 
a s])arkle of lier iJunier liv(‘lv and Itude of spirit, even in the extroiiiity 
irritable temper. But yv dinnajof distress. 

ken, though I d(), iiow far lie ]'al She did not sufler herself to be 
Ins life m venture to save mine/' o\erconie by her own feelings of ex- 
And looking at Ratcliffe. slie check-iquisite .‘sorrow, but instantly up[)lied 
ed lierself and was silent ! herself to lu'i* sister’s relief, with the 

“ 1 fancy,” said Ratrlitfe, w iih one (readiest iem(‘(h{*s which circuinstaii- 
nf his familiar siie#‘rs, ‘ the lassie ' C('s afrord(‘d : and wliich, to do Rat- 


thinks tliat mu'body ITa*- een but her- ciilf** jiistict^, he showed himself anx- 
sell — Dulna 1 s( wiimi Gentle io;i‘- t'> suggest, and alert in prociir- 
Geordie was sc'i'king to got (ftlier n*:: lie iiad evcui the (hdicacy to 
I'nlk out of tin; T<*ibuoth forebv^.lot.k \«itiKliaw t(» tlu‘ farthest corner of 
l*urt(‘ous ! but ^e are oi' ni\ mind, tlie loom, so as to render his oflicial 


hinny — belter ; it and rue, tiian Hit :.iilendance upon them as little iiitru- 
aiid riu!. — Ye iieediia look m m\ 'si\e as possihI(‘, when Ellie was coin- 
face sa anin/(‘d I ken mair thoigsj pose<i enough again to resum(‘ her 
iliaii that ma\bc‘ '’ 'ConrereiK'.e with her sister. 


() m\ God! my (iod !’' saidj The prisoner once more, in the 
Elbe, s[»ringing uj) and throwing ! most earnest and broken tones, co 
ber.^eli' down on her kl)ee^ beii>rejjnred Jea’^iio to tell her the jiarticn- 
liiin — “D’ve ken vvbare tbev hae 'hits of t lie conference with Robeit- 


pntleri in\ b<uni'-“0 my bairn! my son, and Jeanie* felt it was impossi- 
bairii ’ tile ])oor sackless innocent ble to refAse her tins gratification.'* 
new-born wee ane — bom’of my bone,, ‘‘ Do ye mind,” she said, “ Efiie, 
and llesb of m\ flesh ! — O, man, if iwben ye were in the fever beii»re w<,* 
ve w ad er d('^< r\ e a |iorMon in Dea-!l(;li Wooiliuid, and bow angry yonr 
i(‘n, or a brok»’n hearted creutuiifsjmotbei, that’s now in a better place, 
ble.‘'Miii 2 iipim earth, tell me wliare was at me for gi'eing ye milk and 
tlu'V liaepni m\ ]>airii — ibesigiiofniyj water to drink, because ye grat ibr 
shame, and the partner of niv siilfer-|ir' Ye were a bairn then, and ye 
in::' t<ll me v\ b.i has ta’eii t aw’Hv.jare a woman nowf and should ken 
• M* wlnl they hae dune wi'l !’' jhetter than ask what canna but hurt 


lioiit lout,” said the turnkey, ;>e~But come weal or woe, 1 canna 
*'iidea\onrmo to extricate limiseif jrefu‘*e ye onv thing that ye ask me 
rnmi ilie firm grasp with w hich sheiwi the tear in your ee,” 
field Inm. “that's taking me at my! Again Elbe threw lierself into in. : 

Ol d w f a witness — Bairn, (jiio’ she ? arms, and kissed her cheek and ior( - 
i!ow the de’il .snld J ken ony thing head, murmuring, “O, if ye kmin’d 
'.M*\oiir hairii, huzzy? Yv maun how laiig it is since 1 heard his name 
ask tliat auld Meg Miirduckson, if mentioned, — if ye but kenn d how 
ye diinia ken ower mncklc about it'inuckle gfiod it does me but to ken 
VMirst'll ” |ony thing o’ him, that’s like goodiio- 

As Ins answer destroyed the wiidjor kii!(liiess, ye wadna wonder tiiat 
and vague hope which had suddenly -I ueu to hear o’ him.'' 
gleameil upon her. the unhappy pri- Jeauie sighed, and commenced 
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her narrative oi’ all that had passi^d ing al once tlie injustice of the rl^- 
betwixt Robertson and her, making proach, and compassion for the state 
it at first as brief as possible*. Effie of mind which dictated it. 
listened in breathle'ss anxiety, hold- “tMayho'no, sisjter,’' said Elfie. 
ing her sister’s hand in hers, and “But ye. are an^ry because I love 
keeping her eye fixed upon her face, Robertson — IJow can I help loving 
as if devouring every word she ut- him that loves me ‘better than body 
tered. The interjections of “ 1‘oor and soul baifh ? IJcre he put his 
fellow,” — “ poor George,” which es- life in a nilToj:, to break tlie prison to 
caped in whispers, and betwixt sighs, let me out ; and sure am 1, had it 
were the only sounds with which stood wi’ him as it stands wi’ you,” 
she interrupted the story. When |“ -h'^re ‘^•hc jiansed and was silent, 

it was finished shr lenh* a long: “ ' , if it stude wi’ me to save ye 
pause. !wi’ risk ol my life!” said .Teanie. 

“ And this was his ao -'i Ay, lass,” said her sister, “tliat’.* 

the first words she uttere( 'ghlrly said, bCit no sac* lightly cre- 

“ Just sic as I hae toll’d ye, *d, frae am* that winna ware .1 

plied her sister. * rd li ne ; and if it be a wrung 

And he wanted you to say some- r 1., V6'”I hae tnneaneugh torejw 
thing to yon folks, that wad save my o’t 

young life ?” [ ■ But that won! is a grievous si, 

“ ^le wanted,” answered Jeana*, jai.d it’s a de^'per ofieiice \vli(*n it's . 
'‘that I ould be mansworii.” jsin »v’''‘*)Iy and prosumptnously com- 

‘ \nd ye tauid him,” said Efiie,jmute. 

‘ ti j w'^dna bear o’ coming be-j Weel, week .lc*anie,” said Eflie, 
tweeii me and the death that I am i‘* I mind a’ about the sins o’ pro- 
to uie, aiiu rnc no aughte^n year old | sumption in the (piestions — w’o’ll 
yet?” k^peak nae mail* about this matter, 

'' I told him,” replied Jeanie, wl.o aiid ye may save your breath to say 
now' trembled at the turn ‘which her.'your carritcli ; and for rue, I’ll soon 
sister’s, reflections seemed about to i hae nae breath to waste on ony Iv • 
take, ^‘that I dared na swear to an dy. ’ 

untruth.” t ‘‘ Never speak rnair o’l,” said the 

“ And what d’ye ca’ an untruth ?” prisoner. “ I’ts just as wcel as it is 
said Effie, again showing a touch of — and glide day, sister ; ye k<*ep 
her former spirit — “ Ye are muckle Mr. Jlatclifle waiting on — Yo'll 
to blame, lass, if ye think a mother come back and see me T reckon, 

would, or could^ murder her ain before” here she stopped, and 

bairn — Murder ? — I wad hae laid became deadly pale, 
down my life just to see a blink o’ ‘‘And are we to part in this way.” 
its e'c.” said Jeanie, “ and you in sic deadly 

“ I do believe,” said .leanio, “ that peril ? O, Effie, look but up, and 
ye are as innocent of sic a purpose, say what ye wad hae me do, and 1 
as the new-born babe itsell.” could find in my heart amaist to 

“ I am glad ye do me that justice,” say that 1 wad do’t.” 
said Effie haughtily; “it’s whiles “ No, Jeanie,” replied her sislVi, 
tlie faut of very good folk like you, after an effort, “ I am better minded 
Jeanie. that they think a’ the rest of now. At my best 1 w^as never half 
the warld are as bad as the w'arst sae gude as ye were, and what for 
temptatic-ns can make them.” suld you begin to rnak yoursell w^aur 

” I diiina deserve this frae ye, Ef- to save me, now that 1 am na worth 
m." said her sister, sobbing, and feel- 1 saving ? God knows, that, in my 
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sober mind, I wadna vvuss oiiy liv- s^ain him must answer for llieir ain 
creature to do a wrang thing to act. But my sister — my puir sister 
save my life. I might liave fled frac Effie still lives, though her days and 
this tolboolli on U^at awfu’ nighl wi’ hours arc numbered She still lives, 
a lie wad hac carried me through the and a word of the King's mouth 
warld and friended me, and fertded might restore her to a broken-heart- 
for me. But I s^id to them, let life cd auld man, that never, in his daily 
gang when gude farnc^is gaiio before and*nightly exercise, forgot to pray 
It. But tins lang impiiisonnieiit has that his Majesty might be blessed 
broken my spirit, and I am whiles with a long and a prosperous reign, 
sail- le It to inysell, ami then I wadi and that his throne, and the throne 
the Indian mines ul' imld and I of his posterity, might be established 
(Inimonds. just for life am' breath— in iirh^eousness O. madam, if ever 
fbr f think, .leanie,, 1 hav( k* ' <d uliat it was to sorrow 

iiiir !il'^ :is 1 UM*d to line in tlie and with inning and a siifTer- 

lll^te.ni of the i^ery een, an:; iiig cn'ature, ^ hose mind is sae toss- 
i's ami Widow Buth. »-‘s bull- ed that she can be neither ca’d fit to 
•liar I u'xed to see spit liiii:. u]» life or die, ^ ave some compassion 
hed I am (liiiikiiig eow aliool 'ii: -iur misery ! — Save an honest 
a ii M.nk 'obbet, and me and mg | house from dishonour, and an unhap- 
iid I'lich seas (d’ lar 's j.h look- f>y girl, not eighteen years of age, 
iMi! uj) at poor iiliie iK'-ni'; :iifvl|i‘rom an early anu dreadful death ' 
,j‘ j[ |)(* ]j(>r that Gef>roe lio-jAlas! it is ‘ol wlieii *ve ^lei'p soft 
h^'iiMMi used to eall the Lih ol St.|*t'»<d wake nurrily ourselv(;s tluit 
Leonard s — And tiieii they ‘“tietelrtliiiik on oiln r peojdi^’s suiiVriii”". 
kU thrir laces and inak(‘ . jjtlis, jt>ur In arts in* wa\( d light iMtl'ri 

• Mu .iini at me, and wlucii • r wayius then, ^id wi are for rigiiimg onr 
1 'ook, i see a llici- lungbmg like aiti wrangs and fighting onr ain bat- 
Mej !\iiii-d<»ckson, ojieji die tauhriio. But when die hour of irouhle 
ne I liad seen tin. 1 of u U'*a!i. j comes to ^le nund or to the body — 
iod pMM‘)\(‘ us, .leauie, that ca'diue’and seldom may it visit your J^eddy- 
la- a i’f ar^oiue i’ac.e. ' Sii<* cl.ipjied ^sliip — and when the hour of death 
1 - r liands iM lure In r eyes as she ut-|conies, ti^jU comes to high and low — 
o reU ihi> (’xci.imaiion, as if to se- lang and late, may it be yours — < ), 
cine hei:-ell“ aj«ee*-t • «‘jMg the lear- my Leddy, then it isiia wind vve hae 
fill obp'Cl sii(‘ Had alluded to. dune for oursells, but what \v(‘ iiae 

Sir I r. Sco/.L dune for otlK;rs, that we think on 
maist plei* iiilly. ^nd the thoughts 
that ye 1 m mtervericd to spare tlie 
h'7. J(an/(' 1)( cniii" Address to puir thing's life will be sweeter in 
Queen Caroline. that hour, come when it may, than 

if a word of* your mouth could hang 
If it like you, madam," said the haiU Porteous mob at the tail of 
.h aiiie, ‘^T would hae gaen to the ac tow." Sir W. ScoU. 

end of tlie earth to save the life of 
.k»iin Port(“(>us, or any other unhap- 

jiy man in his condition ; but 1 might § 88. Intervrjr between Reheeea and 
law fully doubt how far 1 am called liois ^rtiilherl in the Castle of 
upon to be the avenger of bis blood, FnmUdc-Baiuf 
though it may become the civil ma- 
gistrate to do so. He is dead and "I' e prisoner trembled, however, 
gane to his place, and they that have and changed colour, when a step was 
VoL. II. Nos. 33 &L 34. ^ B 
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hoard on llic stair, and the door 
ilic turret chamber slowly opened, 
and a tall man, dressed as one of* 
tliose banditti to whom they owed 
ilicir nijsfbrtunc, slowly entered, and 
secured the door beliind him : his 
cap, juilled down ujjon his brows, 
concealed the upper j)art of hisYace, 
and ho held his niaiifh* in such a 
manner as to mufUe the rest. In this 
<rnis(i, as if ]»repared for the execution 
of some deed at the thoujrht of which 
he was himself ashamed, he slood be- 
fore the affrighted j)risonej ; yet, ruf- 
fian as his dri'.^s l)es])oke him, he 
seemed at a loss to express w iiat juir- 
j»ose had brought him thitlier, so that 
Rebecca, making an effort iiponfit r- 
sell, liad time to antieijjate bis exphi- 
niilum. She had already nnchisjied 
two costly bracelets and a collar, 
she hasl<*ned to proffer to the 
snpi)OS(‘d outlaw, coneliiding natural- 
ly that to gratify Ins a\arice was to 
besp(*ak his favour. 

“'fake these," sik' said, ‘'good 
friend, and for God's sak(* !,-(* ni<‘rciful 
to me and to rny aged fiiher ’ These 
ornamcrils are of value, \et are the} 
trifling to w’hat he wouldidiestow to 
obtain onr dismissal from this castle, 
free and nninjiired.” 

“ Fair flow(;r of Fale.stipc," repli- 
ed the outlaw, “ihfse pear's are 
orient, but they yi'dd in whiteness to 
your teeth; the (barnonds are hril- 
iiant, blit they cannot inatcli your 
ey(‘s ; and ever 4sincc I have taken 
uj) liiis wild trade, I have made a 
vow to prefer beaut} to wealth." 

“ Do not do yourself .such WTong,' 
said Rebecca ; “ take ransom and 
have mercy ! — Gold will purchase 
you ]deasiire, — to misuse us, could 
only bring thee remorse. My father 
wdll willingly satiate thy utmost 
wishes; and if thou wilt act wisely, 
tkou nja} 'st purchase with our spoils 
ihy restoraiion to civil society — 
may’sl okaiu jiardou for past errors, 
and fce placed hf ^mnd the npc»'ssitv 
mg more '* 


“ it is well sjioken, ’ replied the 
outlaw in French, finding it difficult 
probably to sustain in Saxon a con- 
versation which lU'becca had o|)en- 
ed in that languagi* ; but know, 
bright lily of the vale of Bacca ! that 
thy father is aln‘a(Vy in th(* hands of 
a powerful .alcliymist, who knows 
how to convert into gold and sil\ el- 
even lh(' rusty bars of a diinge<ui 
grate. The venerable Isaac is snl>- 
j(‘cted to an alembic, which will dis- 
til from liiin all he holds dear, with- 
out any assistance from my rcMpie^l- 
or lliy entreaty. TJiy ransom must 
he jmid by lo\*e and beauty, and in 
no other coin will I accept it.” 

Thou art no outlaw, ’ said Ke- 
hecca, in the same lan.guajij in 
wdiich iie addr(‘ss(*(l her ; no uiil- 
law had ridhsi'd sucli ofl’ers. Nti 
outlaw' in this land uses tlii' (li.il<*et 
in wlncl) thou hast .spoken. TIim-j 
art no outlaw, hut a Norman — a Xoi- 
man, noble p(‘rhaps in birl!: — O i *' 
so 111 tliy actions, and c:i>' oil’ lii:- 
fearful masqu(‘ of outrage' an.* \:'i- 
lence !” 

And thoii, who ean^t 
indy,” sa,id iiriaii de Boe-CMiilh i 
dro])})njg the mantle Iron, hj> i.-ci , 

‘ art no true daughter of Isri.e! I^ 
in all, sa\(‘ youlli and bc‘anU, i \ 
witch of Endor, I am not an “ i:- 
law, tlien, fair rose of Siiannt. ' 
I am oix^ wlio will he more pro: e. i 
to hang thy neck and ariii'> 

])earls and dianiond.s, uhicliVo w.i! 
become litem, than to depn\e thee oi‘ 
those ornaments.'’ 

“Wliat wonJd’st thoii iiaveofme/ 
said Jiebecca, “if not riiv we'alth ' — 
We can have* riouglit in common be - 
tween us — you are* a Christ mn — i 
am a Jewess. — Our unieui wene con- 
trary to the law^s, alike of the church 
and the synagogue,” 

“ It were so indeed,” readied the* 
Templar, laughing; “weel with a 
Jewess? JJfsparflinix ! — Not if she* 
were the* epiceii of Sheba. A nd know, 
beside':, daught»*r eif /ieu? 
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tliat were the most Christian king to «poko mildly to thc(j, but now my 
olFor mo his most Christian daughfor language shall be that of a coiKjucr- 
\\ ilh Languedoc for a dowry, I could or. iHion art the captive of iny 
not wed her. k is agrfinst m¥ vow bow and spear — subject to my will 
to love any maiden, otherwise than by the laws of all nations, nor will I 
^r(r (nnotfrs, as 1 will love theti. T abate an inch of my right, or abstain 
.‘:ii a Teinjilar. * Behold the cross of from taking by violence what thou 
!,iv Iioly order.” rclfisest to entreaty or necessity/’ 

“ Da rest thou appeal to it,” said “ Stand back,” said Rebecca — 
iw 'K'cca, “on an occasion like the “stand back, and hoar mo ere thou 
p! (‘s(‘iii offerest to commit a sin so dtiadly ! 

“7\ud if 1 do so,” said the Tern- My strength thou may ’st indeed over- 
]ilir, ‘it concerns not thee, who art powder, for God made woman weak, 
uo believer in the blessed sign of and trusted their defence to man’s 
our s ilvatioii.” generosity. But J will proclaim thy 

“ 1 believe as my fathers taught,” villany. Templar, from one end of 
s:iid Uebecca; “and may God for- Europe to the other. I will owe to 
gi\e iny belief if erroneous! But i tfie su])erstition of thy brethren what 
you, Sir Knight, what is hen | their compassion might rrfuse me 

you apjieal without scrujde to that j Each Preceptory — each Chajiter ol’ 
winch you deem most lioly, even thy Order, shall learn, that, like a 
A\JuJ(' you are about to transgress the heretic, tlion hast sinned with a Jew- 
most solemn of yoiir vows as a ess, Th.osi* who tremble not at thy 
knight, and as a man of religion T’ crime, \vill hold thee accurs(*d for 
“ Tt is grav(‘ly and well preached, having so far dishonoured the cross 
O daughter of Sirach !” answered thou wearest as to follow' a daughtfT 
tli<‘ Templar ; “ but, gentle Ecclesi-iof my people.” 

astica, tliy jiarr<»vv Jewdsli ])rejudices “ Thou art keen-wdtlod, Jew^ess,” 
Tiiake thee blind to onr liigh privilege, {replied the Templar, well aware of 
Marri.igt! wc;r(' an enduring crime [the trutif of what she spoke, and 
on the part of a 'J’euiplar ; but what that the* rules of his Order condoinn- 
lesser ildly I may jiractise, I shall ed in the most positive manner, and 
■>]),' '(‘(lily lie absolved from at the next under high penalties, such intrigues 
Prec(‘j>tory of our f)rder. Not the as he now prosecuted, and that, in 
w !•-( '.'-I of monarclis, not his father, some instances, even degradation 
w'liose e\amj)les you must needs al- had followed upon it — “ llion Jirt 
low are w(‘ighty, claimed wider pri- sharp-witted,” he said, “ but loud 
^ ileg(‘s than we pcjor soldiers of the must be thy voice^of complaint, if it 
'rcMuphi of Zion have won by our is heard beyond the iron walls of this 
ze.d m its defence. The protectors castle ; within these, murmurs, la- 
of Solomon’s Temple may claim ments, appeals to justice, and 
liccjisc by tlie example of Solomon.” screams for help, die alike silent 
“ If thou readest the Scripture,” away. One thing only can save 
said the .Tewess, “ and the lives of thee, Rebecca. Submit to thy fate 
lli(‘ saints, only to justify thine own — embrace our religion, and thou 
license and profligacy, thy crime is shall go forth in such state, that ma- 
'ik(‘ tliat of liim who extracts p(hson ny a Norman lady shall yield as well 

ill pomp as in beauty to the favourite 
of the best lance among the defend- 
ers of the Temple.” 

‘‘S,«i;jnit to my fate!” .‘^aid Rc- 
said. “ Hehecca ; T have hithertolbecca— ‘ and, sacred Heaven' tp 

• > R 


from till* most healthful and necessa- 
ry herbs.” 

"J’he (‘ves of the Templar flashed 
tire at this renroof — “ Hearken.” he 
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what fate? — embrace thy religion#! 
and what religion can it ^ that har- 
bours such a villain ? — thou the best 
lance of the Templars ! — craven 
Knight 1 — forsworn priest ! I spit at 
thee, and I defy thee. — The God of 
Abraham’s promise hath opened an 
escape to his daughter — even from 
this abyss of infamy.” 

As she spoke she threw open the 
latticed window which led to the 
bartizan, and, in an instant after, 
stood on the very verge of the para- 
pet, with not the slightest screen 
between her and the tremendous 
depth below. Unprepared for such 
a desperate effort, for she had hi/h- 
erto stcjod perfectly motionless, Bois- 
GuiJhcrt had neither time to inter- 
cept nor to stop her. As he offered 
to advance, she exclaimed, “ Remain 
M here thou art, proud Templar, or 
at thy choice advance I — one foot 
nearer, and 1 plunge myself from the 
precipice ; my body snail be crushed 
out of the very form of humanity 
upon the stones of that court-yard, 
ere it becomes the victim of thy bru- 
tality.” 

As she spoke this, she cKisped her 
hands and extended them towards 
heaven, as if imploring mercy on 
her soul before she made #he final 
plunge. The Templar hesitated, 
and a resolution V’hich had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way 
to his admiration of her fortitude. 
“Come he«said, “ rash girl ! 

— 1 sw€il||iy earth, and sea, and sky, 
I will ofhlt^hee no offence.” 

1 will not trust thee, Templar,” 
said Rebecca ; “ thou hast taught me 
better how to estimate the virtues of 
thine Order^ The next Preceptory 
would grant thee absolution for an 
oath, the keeping of which concern- 
ed nought but the honour or the dis- 
li. nour -of 4 miserable Jewish mai- 
den.” 

do me injustice,” said the 
lar ; “ I swear to you by the 
which I bear — by the cross on 
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my bosom — by the sword on my side 
— by the ancient crest of my fathers 
do I swear, 1 will do thee no injury 
whateoever. * If noir' for thyself, yet 
for thy father’s sake forbear. 1 will 
be his friend, and in this castle he 
will need a pog^crfuTl one.” 

“ Alas !” said Rebecca, “ I know 
it but too well — dare 1 trust thee ?” 

“ May my arms be re\cTsed, and 
my name dishonoured,” said Brian 
de Bois-Guilbert, “ if thou shall have 
reason to complain of rne ! Many a 
law% many a commandment lia\(i I 
broken, but my word neviM*.” 

“I*will then*trnst thee,” said Re - 
becca, “ thus far,” and sho' d(“‘rene:- 
ed from the verge of the haltlenuuil, 
but r^unained standing close !>} one* 
of the embrasures, or in nctiirolh as 
they were then called. — “ Here,” 
she said, “ I take my stand. Remain 
where thou art, and if thou shall at- 
tempt to diminish by one step ti.e* 
distance now between us, iliou shall 
see that the Jewish inaidcm will ra- 
ther trust her soul with (iod, tlian iier 
honour to the Templar.” 

While Rebecca spoke thus, lier 
high and firm resolve, which corre- 
sponded so well with the expressi\e. 
beauty of her countenance, ra\e to 
the looks, ail, and manner, a (Jitjui 
that seemed more than mortal. Ib r 
glance quailed not, her clioek blanch- 
ed not, for the fear of a fat(‘ so in- 
stant and so horrible ; on the cjm- 
trary, the thouglit that she hnfl her 
fate at her command, and coulc e s- 
cape at will from infamy to death, 
gave a yet deeper colour of carna- 
tion to her complexion, and a \et 
more brilliant fire to her eye. Boi.s- 
Guilbert, proud himself and Jiigh- 
spirited, thought he had never be- 
held beauty so animated and so coin*^ 
manding. 

“ Let there be peace between ns, 
Rebecca,” he said. 

“ Peace, if thou wilt,” answered 
Rebecca — “ Peace — but with this 
space between.” 
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Thou need’st no longer 
me,” said Bois-Guilbert. 

“ 1 fear thee not,” replied she ; 
“thanks to him that* reared this 
dizzy tower so high, that nought 
could fall from it and live — Ihafiksto 
him, and to the Goj} of Israel I — 1 
fear tluMi not.” 

“ I'liou dost me ijjjustice,” said 
the 'Femplar, “ by earth, sea, and 
sky, thou dost me injustice. I am 
not naturally that which you have 
s(‘<‘n me, liard, selfish, and relentlcs.s. 
It was woman that taught me cruel- 
ty, and on woman therefore T have 
exercised it ; but not upon such as 
lliou. Ib'ar me, Rebecca — Never 
did knight take lance in his liaiid 
witii a heart more devoted to^he la- 
dy Inn Jove than Brian do Bois- 
fiuiliK'i’t. Slie, till! daughter of a 
)M‘ttv havon, wjio boasted for all his 
do'jiams Imt a ruinous tower and ab 
improdiietive vineyard, and some 
few h’jigues of the barren lands of 
(Jr>rdeaux, her name was known 
wiiereuT deeds of arms were done, 
krejw'ii wider than that of many a 
Indv’s tint had a county for a dowry. 
— \'es/' lie eontinucd, pacing up and 
(1 )wii ill,! little platform with an aui- 
in w hich he seemed to lose all 
/M.si iousiiess of Rebecca’s presence 
— “ Yes, my deeds, my danger, my 
bi'»od, nunle the name of Adelaide 
i>e IVIontemare known from the 
court ol‘ (Yistile to that of Byzanti- 
um. And how^ was I requited? — 
When 1 returned with my dear 
bought honours, purchased by toil 
end blood, J found her wedded to a 
Gascon s(juiro, whose name was ne- 
vi r lieard beyond the limits of his 
own paltry domain! Truly did I 
io.e lier, and bitterly did I revenge 
me of h(!r broken faith. But my 
vengeance has recoiled on myself. 
Oilier that day I have separated iny- 
si lf from life and its ties — My man- 
hood must know no domestic home 
— must be soothed by no affectionate 
wife — My age must know no kindly 


grave must be solitary, 
and no offspring must outlive me to 
bear the ancient name of Bois-Guil- 
bert. At the feet of my Superior I 
have laid down the right of self-ac- 
tion — the privilege of independence. 
The Templar, a serf in all but the 
name, can possess neither lands nor 
goods, and lives, moves, and breathes, 
but at the will and pleasure ol‘ ano- 
ther.” 

“ Alas !” said Rebecca, what 
advantages could compensate Ibr 
such an absolute sacrifice.” 

“The power of vengeance, Re- 
becca,” riiplied the Templar, “ and 

prospects of ambition.” 

An e\il rccom])cnse,” said Re- 
becca, “for the surremh!!- of the 
rights which are dearest to huma- 
nity.” 

Say not so, maiden,” answered 
the Templar ; revenge is a li'ast 
for the gods ! And if tin y have re- 
served it, as priests tell us, to them- 
selves, it is because they hold it r.n 
enjoyment too precious fi>r the po.s- 
st*ssion of mere mortals. — And am- 
bition ! it is a temptation wliich 
could diiturb even the bliss of iiea- 
ven itself.” — He paused a mormmi, 
and then added, “ Rebecca ! she 
who conld prefer death to dishonour, 
must have a proud and a powerful 
soul. Mine thou must hi -N’ay, 
start not,” he added, “ it must U; 
with thine own consent, and on 
thine own terms* Thou must con- 
sent to share with me liopi's niore 
extended than can be viewed lioni 
the throne of a monarch- -Hear 
me ere you answer, and judge ere 
you refuse. The Templar loses, as 
thou hast said, his social rights, his 
power of free agency, but he be- 
comes a member and a limb of a 
mighty body before which thrones al- 
ready tremble; even as the single 
drop of rain which mixes with the 
sea, becomes an individual part of 
that tesistless ocean, which under- 
mines rocks and ingulphs royal ar- 
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madas. Such a swelling flood iskll have said. — Farewell ! — 1 do not 
that Dow^erful leasrue. Of this miffh- say forjrive nic3 the violence 1 have 


ty Order I arn no mean member, buf 
already one of the Chief Commaiid- 
CTs, and may well aspire one day to 
hold the baton of Grand Master. 
The poor soldiers of the Tcmjdc 
will not alone place their foot upon 
the necks of kings — a hcmp-sandal- 
ed monk can do that. Our mailed 
step shall ascend their throne— our 
gauntlet shall wrench the sceptre 
from their gripe. Not the reign of 
your vainly-expected Messias oflers 
such power to your dispersed tribes 
as my ambition may aim at. 1 have 
sought but a kindred spirit to shajre 
it, ami J have found such in thee.” * 

“ Sayest thou this to one of my 
people answered Rebecca. “ Be- 
think thee” 

'• Answer me not,” said the Tem- 
plar, “by urging the difference of 
our creeds ; within our secret con- 
claves we hold these nursery tales in 
derision. I'hiiik not we lung re- 
inaiiiod blind to the idioticitl lolly of 
our founders, who forswore every de- 
light of life lor the pleasure of dying 
martyrs by hunger, by thirst, and by 
pestilence, and by the swords of sa- 
vages, while they vainly strove to de- 
fend a barren desert, valuable '»iily 
in the eyes of superstition. Our' Or- 
der soon adopted Ladder and wider 
views, and found out a better indem- 
nification for our sacrifices. Our 
immense possessions in every king- 
dom of Europe, our high military 
fame, which brings within our circle 
the flower of chivalry from every 
Christian clime — these are dedicated 
to ends of which our pious founders 
little dreamed, and which arc equal- 
ly concealed from such weak spirits 
as embrace our Order on the ancient 
principles, and whose superstition 
makes them our passive tools. But 
J will not further withdraw the veil 
of our mysteries. That bugle-sound 
announces something which may re- 
quire my presence. Think on what 


threatened, for it was necessary to 
the display efi thy character. Gold 
can bo only known by the applica- 
tion of the toucb-stonc. 1 will soon 
return and liolj^ farVbcr conference 
with thee.” 

He rc-cntcred tlie turret chamber, 
and descended the stair, leaving Re- 
becca scarce more terrified at the 
prospect of the death to which she 
had been so lately exposed, than at 
the furious ambition of the bold bad 
man in whose power she found her- 
self so unhappily placed. Wliei 
she entered the turret chamber, her 
first duly was to return thanks to 
t!ie Gqil of Jacob for the protect ion 
which be had afforded her, and to 
implore its continuance tor her and 
for her father. Another name glid- 
ed into her petition — it was that of 
the wounded Christian wliom fate 
liad placed in the Irdiids of blood- 
thirsty men, his avowed enemies. 
Her heart indeed checked her, as 
if, even in communing with the De- 
ity in prayer, she mingled in her de- 
votions the recollection of one with 
whose fate hers could have no alli- 
ance — a Nazarene, and an enemy 
to her faith. But the petition was 
already breathed, nor could all the 
narrow jirejudices of her sect induce 
Rebecca to wish it recalled. 

Sir W. ScotL 


^5 Intcnuctc bctircrn J^eircHer 

and the. Countess at Kenilworth. 

The Countess Amy, with her hair 
and her garments dishevelled, was 
seated upon a sort of couch in an 
attitude of the deepest aflliction, out 
of which she was startled by the 
opening of the door. She turned 
hastily round, and fixing her eye on 
Varney, exclaimed, “ Wretch ! art 
thou come to frame some new plan 
of villany 
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Ia ic.<*sU*r f lit short her reproaches 
hv sleppiiiiT forward, and dropping 
.MIS floiilv, while he said in a voice 
: of aiithoi«ity than*of allection, 

“ it is witli me, madam, you have to 
•omimiiie, not with Sir Richard 
V:irm‘\. 

'I'lie chaiign elFectcdon the Coun- 
tess's look and rnanneiP was like ina- 
■Uif . “ Dudley !” she exclaimed, 

Dndh'v ! and art thou come at 
last r And with the speed of light- 
ning she Hew to her husband, clung 
around his neck, and, unheeding t!ie 
l)re.senfo of Varney, overwhelmed 
Inm with caresses, while she bathed 
his lace in a Hood of tears ; mutter- 
ing, at the same time, but in broken 
and disjointed monosyllable^ the 
fondest ex|>r('ssions which love teach- 
( s his votaries. 

Lmcester, as it seemed to him, had 
reason to be angry with his lady for 
transgressing his commands, and thus 
placing him in the perilous situation 
m winch he had that morning stood. 
iJut what displeasure could keejii its 
groiijid before these testimonies of 
allection from a being so lovely, that 
the negligence of drciss, and 
I he wilhenng elfects of fear and 
gjjer, A\hich would have im])aircd 
i!u' hear.ty of others, rendered hers 
i>nt lie* more interesting, lie re- 
ceiNcd am! rejiaid lier caresses with 
tinnhiess, mingled with melancholy, 
the last of which she seemed scarce- 
ly to ohser\e, until the first transport 
of her ow n joy was over : when, look- 
ing an.xionsly in his face, she asked 
if lie was ill. 

“ Not in my body, Amy,’* was his 
answer. 

'J'hen r wdlJ be well too. — O 
Dudh’y ! 1 have been ill! — very ill, 
since we last met ! — for I call not 
this morning’s horrible vision a meet- 
ing. ] have been in sickness, in grief, 
and in danger — But thou art come, 
and all is joy, and health, and safety.’* 

“Alas! Amy,” said Leicester, 
*'tkou hast undone me !’* 


;{67 

• “ 1, my lord,” said Amy, her cheek 
at once losing its transient Hush of 
joy — “ how could 1 in jure that which 
I love better than myself.” 

“ 1 would not upbraid you, Amy,” 
rejdicd the Earl ; “ but are you not 
here contrary to my express com- 
mands — and does not your presence 
here endanger both yourself and 
me ?” 

Doe.s it, does it indeed !” she ex- 
clainiifcd eagerly ; “ then why am J 
here a moment longer ? O if you 
knew by what fears T was urged to 
(|uU Cumnor place ! — hut I will say 
not hi ng of rnyseli^ — only that if it 
mjg'il he ollierw isi*, 1 would not wil- 
Tinglv reiurn fhi/hrr; yet if it con- 
cern v>ur safc;ly” 

“ We will think, Amy, of some 
other retreat,” said l^cicester ; “ and 
you shall go to one of my Northern 
castle.s, nniler thii personage — it will 
he hut neiidful, 1 trust, for a very few 
days— of Varney’s wife.*' 

“ JTow, my Lord of Leicester 
said the* lady, disengaging herself 
from his embraces ; “is it to your 
wife you give the dishonourable 
counsel fo acknowledge herself the 
bride of another — and of all men, 
the bride of that Varney ?” 

“ Madam, J speak it in earnest — 
Varney is my true and faithful ser- 
vant, trusted in my deepest se- 
crets. T hail 1 letter losi^ iny right 
hand than his service at this moment. 
You have no cai#;e to scorn iiirn as 
you do.” 

“I could assign one, my lord,” 
replied the countess ; and 1 see he 
shakes even under that assured look 
of his. But lie that is necessary as 
your right hand to your safety, is 
free from any accusation of mine. 
May he be true to you ; and that he 
may be true, trust him not too much 
or too far. But it is enough to say, 
that 1 will not go with him unless 
by violence, nor would I acknow- 
ledge him as my husband, were 
air* 
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“ It is a temporary deception, mar 
dam,” said Leicester, irritated by 
her opposition, “ necessary for both 
our safeties, endangered by you 
through, female caprice, or the pre- 
mature desire to seize on a rank to 
which 1 gave you title, only under 
condition that our marriage, for a 
time, should continue secret. If my 
l)roposal disgust you, it is yourself 
has brouglit it on both of us. There 
is no other remedy — you must do 
what your own impatient folly hath 
rendered necessary — 1 command 

you.’’ I man of stainless honour and intog- 

“ I cannot put your commands, my jrity.— ^My lord,*my lord, bend no an- 
lord,” said Amy, “ in balance with ! gry brows on me — it is the truth 


deliberation, “ Doubtless this will 
make it necessary to take strangers 
into my lord’s counsels; but surely 
the Gountess will bo> warrant for the 
honour of Master Tressilian, and 

such*'of her father’s family” 

“ Peace, Vjrney,” said Leices- 
ter; “by Heaven 1 will strike my 
dagger into thee, if again thou iiarn- 
est Tressilian as a partner of my 
counsels !” 

And wherefore not ?” said the 
Countess ; unless they be counsels 
fitter for such as Varney, than for a 


those of honour and conscience. 
will NOT, in this instance, obey you 
You may achieve your own dishonour, 
to which these crooked policies natu- 
rally tend, but 1 will do nought that 
can blemish mine. How could you 
again, my lord, acknowledge me as 
a pure and chaste matron, worthy to 
share your fortunes, when, holding 
that high character, I had strolled 
the country the acknowledged wife 
of sucJi a profligate fellow as your 
servant Varney I” • 

“ My lord,” said Varney interpos 
ing, “ my lady is too much prejudic- 
ed against me, unhappily, tcilisten to 
what I can offer ; yet it may please 
her better than what she proposes, 
She has good interest with Master 
Edmund Tressilian, and could doubt- 
less prevail on hin%,to consent to be 
her companion to Lidcote-Hall, and 
there she might remain in safety un- 
till time permitted the developement 
of this mystery.” 

Leicester was silent, but stood 
looking eagexly on Arny, with eyes 
which seemed suddenly to glow as 
much with suspicion as displeasure. 

The Countess only said, “IVould 
to God I were in my father’s house ! 
— When I left it, I little thought I 
lira^Jleaviug peace of mind and ho-| 
Mllliehind me.” 
i.,wftrney proceeded with a tone of 


and it is I who speak it. I once 
did ^ressilian wrong for your sake 
— 1 will not do him the farther in- 
justice of being silent when his ho- 
nour is brought in question. I can 
forbear,” she said looking at Var- 
ney, “ to pull the mask off hypocrisy, 
but I will not permit virtue to be 
slandered in my hearing.” 

There was a dead pause. Lei- 
cester stood displeased, yet undeter- 
mined, and too conscious of the 
weakness of his cause; while Var- 
ney, with a deep and hypocritical af- 
fectation of sorrow, mingled with 
humility, bent his eyes on tlie 
ground. 

It was then that the Countess Amy 
displayed, in tlie midst of distress 
and difficulty, the natural energy of 
character, which would have reiider- 
ed her, had fate allowed, a distin- 
guished ornament of the rank which 
she held. She walked up to Lei- 
cester with a composed step, a digni- 
fied air, and looks in which strong af- 
fection essayed in vain to shake the 
firmness of conscious truth and rec- 
titude of principle. “You have 
spoke your mind, my lord,” she said, 
in these difficulties vvith whicli, un- 
happily, I have found myself unable 
to comply. This gentleman — this 
person I would say — has hinted at 
another scheme, to which I object 
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not but as it displeases you. Will 
your l()r(l^llip be pleased to hear 
wiiat a ytuing and timid woman, 
but your most aHectionSte wife* can 
in the present c.xtrernit}\** 

l..(‘ic(‘st(T was, silent, but bent his 
bend towards tlie C^^untess, as an 
intimation that she was at liberty to 
pr.oceed, * 

'Inhere hath been but one cause 
for nil tlu‘se evils, my lord,'' she 
|ir()(‘eeded, '' and it resolves itself 
into lh(i mysterious duplicity witli 
w liicii you have b(^en induced to sur- 
round yourself. Extricate yourself 
at once, iny lord, from the tyranny 
of these disgraceful trammels. Be 
like a true English gentleman, knight 
aiul earl, wJio holds that truth if* the 
foundation of honour, and that ho- 
nour is dear to him as the breath of 
his nostrils. Take your ill-fated wife 
by llie hand, lead her to tlic footstool 
of i'ilizabeth’s throne — Say tliat in a 
nioment of infatuation, moved by 
snpj)osed beauty, of which none per- 
haps can now trace even the remains, 
1 gave iny hand to this Amy Rob- 
snrt. — You will then have done justice 
l6’ me, niy lord, and to your own ho- 
nour ; and should law or power re- 
(juirc you to part Irom me, 1 will op- 
posr no objection — since I may then 
willi honour hide a, grieved and bro- 
ken heart in those shades from which 
your love withdrew me.” 

There was so much of dignity, so 
much of tenderness in the Countesses 
remonstrance, that it moved all that 
was noble and generous in the soul 
of her husband. The scales seem- 
ed to fall from liis eyes, and the du- 
plicity and tergiversation of which he 
had been guilty, stung him at once 
with remorse and shame. 

“ 1 am not worthy of you, Amy,” 
he said, '‘that could weigh aught 
which ambition has to give against 
such a heart as thine. I have a bit- 
ter penance to perform, in disentan- 
gling, before sneering foes and as- 
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tt)unded friends, all the meshes of 
my own deceitful policy. — And the;^ 
(iuecii — hut let her take my head, as 
she has threatened.” 

“ Your head, my lord !” said the 
Countess; ‘‘because you used the 
freedom and liberty of an English 
subject ill choosing a wift; ? For 
shame; it is this distrust of the 
(iuecii's justice, this apprehension 
of danger, wJiich cannot hut he ima- 
ginary,* that, like scare-crows, havt^ 
induced you to forsake tlie straight- 
forward path, which, as it is the best, 
is al&i) the safest.” 

“ Ah, Amy, tliou little kiiow- 
rsl !” said Diidloy : hut, instantly 
cliecking himself, he added, “ Vt t 
she shall not find in -me a safe or 
easy victim of arbitrary vengeance — 

I have friends — I liave allies — 1 will 
not, like Norfolk, he dragged to the 
block, as a victim to sacrilice. Fear 
not, Amy ; thou shalt see Dudley 
hear himself wortliy of his iiauH*. 

1 must instantly coinninnicate wit!i 
some of •those friends on whom I 
can best rely ; for, as things stand, 

1 may he made prisoner in my own 
Castle.”* 

“ O, my good lord,” said Amy, 

“ make no faction in- a peaceful state ! 
There is no friend can help us so 
well as our own candid truth and 
honour. Bring hut tliesc to our as- 
sistance, and you are safe amidst a 
whole army of the envious and ma- 
lignant. Leave# these behind you, 
and all other defence will he lVuitje^5 
— Truth, rny noble lord, is wcdl paint- 
ed unarmed.” 

“ But AVisdorn, Amy,” an.swered 
Leicester, " is arrayed in ])ano])ly of 
proof. Argue not with me on the 
means I shall use to render my con- 
fession — since it must he called so 
— as safe as may he ; it will be 
fraught with enough of danger, do 
what we will. — Varney, we must 
hence Farewell, Amy, whom I am 
to vindicate as rnitie own, at an ex- 
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peiisc and risk oi‘ winch ilion aloii^ 
couldst be worthy. You shall soon 
Jicar farther from me.” ■* 

He embraced her fervently, muf- 
fled himself .as before, and accompa- 
nied Varney from the apartment. 
The latter as he left the room, bow- 
ed low, and, as he raised his body, 
regarded Amy with a. peculiar ex- 
pression, as if he desired to know 
hoAV far his own pardon was includ- 
ed in the reconciliation wlii«h had 
taken place betwixt lier and her 
lord. The Countess looked upon 
him with a fixed eye, but seemed no 
more conscious of his presence, than 
if there had been nothing but vacjjnt 
air on the spot where he stood. * 

“ She has brought me to the cri- 
sis,' he muttered — She or T arc 
lost. There was something, I wot 
not if it was fiiar or pity, that prompt- 
ed me to avoid this fatal crisis. It is 
now decided — She or I must perish'^ 
Sir IV. Scolt. 


§ 90. Queen Elizabeth discovers the 
Marriage of Leicester, 

« 

As Tressilian rode over the bridge 
lately the scene of so much riotous 
sport, he could not but observe that 
men’s countenances had singularly 
changed during the space of his 
brief absence. The mock-fight was 
over, but the men, still habited in 
their masking suits^ stood together in 
groups, like the inhabitants of a 
city who havebeen just startled by 
some strangj| l| fand alarming news. 
When he rSKhed the Base-court, 
appearances were the same— domes- 
tics, retainers, and under officers, 
stood together and whispered, bend- 
ing their eyes towards the windows 
of the great hall, with looks which 
seemed at once alarmed and myke- 
rious. 

Sir Nicholas Blount was the first 
n of his own particular acquaint- 
Tressilian saw, who left him no 


tinm to niaUc but greeted 

him with “ God help thy heart, Tre>- 
silian, thou art lifter for a clown than a 
courteer — thOu can»t not alteiid as 
becomes one who follf^ws her majes- 
ty. — ^llerc you are called for, wished 
for, waitiul for— no niaa but you will 
serve the turn ; and hither you come 
with a inisliegfltten brat on thy horse’s 
neck, as if thou wert dry nurse to 
some sucking devil, and wert just re- 
turned from airing.” 

Why, what is the matter ?” said 
Tressilian, letting go the boy, who 
sprung to the ground like a feather, 
and himself dishioiuiting at the same 
time. 

“ Why, no one knows tin; matter.” 
replie^l Blount ; “ I cannot smell it 
out myself, though J have a nose like 
other courtiers. Only, my lor(’ of 
Leicester has galloped along ihc' 
bridge, as if he would have rode over 
all in his passage, demanded an au- 
dience of the (^iiecn, and is closet(‘d 
even now with her, and Biirh'igh 
and Walsingham — and yon are call- 
ed for — but whether tliti matter he 
treason or worse, no one knows.” 

“ lie speaks true, by heaven,” 
said Raleigh, who that instant ap- 
peared ; you must imniediaudy t< 
the Queen’s presence.” 

“Be not rasli, Raleigli,” said 
Blount, “remember his boots — For 
heaven’s sake, go to my chamber, 
dear Tressilian, and don my new 
bloom-coloured silken hose — 1 have 
worn them but twice.” 

“Pshaw!” answered Tressilian; 
“do thou take care of this i^oy. 
Blount; be kind to him, and look h > 
escapes you not — much depends on 
him.” 

So saying, he followed Ra]ei<>ii 
hastily, leaving honest Blount wil!t 
the bridle of his horse in one hand, 
and the boy in the other. Blount 
gave a long look after him. 

“ Nobody,” he said, “ calls me to 
these mysteries, — and he leaves me 
here to play horse-keeper and child- 
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keoper at, once. I could excuse the 
ruie, lor 1 love a good horse natural- 
ly : hut to he plagued with a bratchet 
whelp. — Whenc<?corae 3^, my fair- 
little gossip?” j 

From the answered^ t lie 

“ And wliiil didst thou h.Mrn there, 
forward imp ?” • 

‘‘ To catch gulls with iheii w^eh- 
1 leet ami yellow stockings,” said 
hoy. 

“ I'lnph !” said Blount, looking 
down on his own immense roses, — 
“ Nay, then the devil take him asks 
thee more questions.”* 

Meantime Tressilian traversed the 
full length of the great hall, in which 
the astonished courtiers formed^vari- 
ous groups, and were whispering 
mysteriously together, while all kept 
tln*ir eyes fixed on the door, which 
Jed from the upper end of the hall 
into the Queen’s withdrawing apart- 
nnuit. Raleigh pointed to the door 
— 'rr(!ssiliari knocked, and was in^ 
staritly admitted. Many a neck w^as 
fcl retched to gain a view into the inte- 
rior of the a[)artmeiit; but the tapes- 
try which cov(!rcd the door on the 
itiside, was drojipcd too suddenly to 
admit the slightest gratification of 
curiosity. 

Upon entrance, Tressilian found 
liimself not without a strong palpita- 
tion of heart in the jncseiice of Eli- 
'/.aheth, who w^as walking to and fro 
in a violent agitation, which she 
s('emed to scorn to conceal, while 
two or three of her most sage and 
confidential counsellors exchanged 
anxious looks with each other, but 
seemed to delay speaking till her 
wratli had abated. Before the emp- 
ty chair of state in which she had 
been seated, and which was half 
pushed aside by the violence with 
which she had started from it, knelt 
Leicester, his arras crossed, and his 
brows bent on the ground, still and 
motionless as the effigies upon a se- 
pulchre. Beside him stood the Lord 
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S^irewsbiiry, IIkmi fkirl Maishal uf 
England, holding his baton of oftic*- 
—the Earl’s sword wa.s unbuckled, 
and lay before him on the floor. 

‘‘ IIo, sir !” said the Quezon, coin- 
ing close up to Tressilian, and stanij 
ing ^ri the floor with the action and 
manner of Henry himself; “ yu// 
knew of this fair work — ifon are an 
accomplice in this deception wliicli 
has been practised upon us — t/ 
have boen a main cause of our doing 
injustice ?” Tressilian droj)ped 011 
his knee before tJie Queen, liis go(Ml 
sens{i showing him the risk of at- 
tempting any defence at that moment 
of jrritation. “Art dumb, sirrah!” 
she continued; “thou knowVt (»!' 
this aflair — diKSt thou not?” 

“ Not, gracious Madam, lliaf il.js 
poor lady was Countess of lii icei, 
ter.” 

** Nor shall any one know her Ibr 
such,” said Elizabeth. ‘’.Death of 
my life! Coimtfiss of lieicestcT ! — I 
say Dame Amy Dudley — and well 1;’ 
she have not cause to write her.. el i’ 
widow of the traitor Robert Du(]K‘3’. ’ 
Madam,” said Leicester, “ o‘»> 
with me \that it may be your will to 
do — but w'ork no injury on this gm- 
tlenian — he hath in no way desened 
It. • 

, “ And will he be the better for thy 

intercession,” said the Queen, leiu- 
jing Tressilian, who slowly arose, ami 
rushed to Leicester, who continm rl 
kneeling, — “the Uetter for thy inter- 
cession, thou doubly false — tlmu 
doubly forsworn '? — of thy interces- 
sion, whose vilJaiiy hath made me 
ridiculous to my subjects, and odious 
to myself? — I could tear out mine 
own eyes for their blindness 1” 

Burleigh here ventured to inter- 
pose. 

“ Madam,” he said, “ remember 
that you arc a Queen — Queen of 
England — mother of your people. 
Give not way to this wild storm of 
passion.” 

Elizabeth turned round to him, 
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while a tear actually twinkled in lier Burleigh stooped to kiss her hand 
protra and angry eye. “ Burleigh,” with alfoction, and — rare in the an- 
shc said, “ thou art a statesman^ nals of courts — a tear of true sympa- 
thou dost not, thou canst not com- thy dropped from tiic eye of the ini- 
prehend half the scorn — half the nister on the hand of his Sovereign, 
misery, that man has poured on me.” is probable that the conscious- 
With the utmost caution — with ness of possessing this sympathy, * 
the deepest reverence, Burleigh *took aided Elizabeth in supporting her 
her hand at the moment he saw her mortihcatioiif and suppressing her 
heart was at the fullest, and led her extreme resentment ; but she was 
aside to an oriel window, apart from still more mdVed by fear that her 
the others. • passion would /betray to the public 

Madam,” he said, “Tam astates* the affront and the disappointment, 
man, but I am also a man — a man which, alike as a woman and a 
already grown old in your councils, Queen, she was so anxious to con- 
who have not and' cannot have a wish ceal. ^ She tftrncd from Burleigh, 
on earth but your glory and hapni- and sternjy paced the hall till her 
ness — I pray you to be composed.* features had recovered their usual 
‘'Ah, Burleigh,” said Elizabeth, dignity, apd her mien its wonted 
thou little knowest” — here her stateliness of regular motion, 
tears fell over her cheeks in despite “ Our Sovereign is her noble self 
of her. onljce more,” whispered Burleigh to 

I do — I do know, my honour- Walsingham ; “ mark what she does, 
ed Sovereign. O beware that you and take heed you thwart her not.” 
lead not others to guess that which She. then approached Leicester, 
they know not !” said, with calmness, 

“ Ha !” said Elizabeth, pausing as “My Lord Shrewsbury we dis- 
if anew train of tbongbt had sud- charge you of your prisoner. — My 
dcnly shot across her brain. “ Bur- Lord of Leicester, rise and take up 
leigh, thou art right — thow art right your sword — A quarter of an hour’s 
— any thing but disgract^auy thing restraint, under the custody of our 
but a confession pf wei^lmqss**— any Marshal, my lord, is, we think, no 
thing rather than keem the <^eatcd-- high penance for months of false- 
slighted — ’Sdeath! to think on * it is hpw practised upon us. We will 
distraction!” > ^ ho^ hear the progress of this affair.” 

“ Be but yourself, my Queen,” JjjrSSn. then seated herself in her 
said Burleigh ; “and soar far >b6ve Ohidr, and said, ‘‘You, Tressilian, step 
a weakness which no EngjMliiag ^ and say what you know.” 
will ever believe his Elizabeth Ooufd Tressilian told his story, generous- 
have entertained, unless the violence ly suppressing as much as he could 
of her disappointment carries a aad Vi^at affected Leicester, and saying 
conviction to his bosom.” ' lAihiDg of their having twice ac- 

“ What weakness, my lord ?” said l^lly fought together. It is very 
Elizabeth haughtily ; “.would you probable that in doing so he did the 
too insinuate that ' tiie favour in ]^1 good service ; for had the Queen 
which 1 held yonder proud traitor, at that instant found any thing on 
derived its source from aughf’-rrBtft account of which she could vent her 
here she could no longer sustain the wrath upon himt without laying open 
proud tone whjc^l^ had assumed, | sentiments of which she was asham- 
and again softffl^ as she said, “Baled, it might have fared hard with 
why should I strive to deceive eveii* him. She paused when Tressilian 
Ifake, niy good and wise servant !” ' bad finished his tale. 
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“ Wc will take that Wayland,” qeiries, and dwelt on them for that 
stie said, “ into our own service, and reason, no more regarding the'pain 
place the boy in our Secretary-office W^ich she herself experienced, than 
for instruction, tfiat he mky in fiRure the savage cares for the searing of 
use discretion towards letters. For his own hands with the hot pincers 
you, Tressilian, jfou did wron| in with which he tears the flesh of his 
not communicating thp whole truth cap^v'e enemy, 
to us, and your promise not to do so At length, however, the haughty 
was both imprudent aAd undutiful. lord, like a deer that turns to bay, 
Y< t, having given your word to this gave intimation that his patience was 
jiiibappy lady, it was the part of a failing. ‘Madam,” he said, “ 1 have 
mail ami a gentlemhn to keep it; been much to blame — more than 
ami on the whole, we esteem you for even your just resentment has ex- 
litc character you have sustained in pressed. Yet, Madam, let me say 
this matter. My Lor^ of Leicester that my guilt, if it be unpardonable, 
il is now your turn to tell us the was not unprovoked; and that if 
truth, an exercise to which you seem betytty condescending dignity 
of late to have been too much a could seduce the frail heart of a hn- 
st ranger.” m man being, I might plead both, as 

Accordingly she extorted by sue- the causes of my concealing this se- 
crssii'c ciiie.stions, the whole history cret from your Majesty.” 
of his first acquaintance with Amy . The Queen was so much struck 
Robsart — their marriage— his jean, by this reply, which Leicester took 
].,;isy — the causes on which it was care should be heard by no one but 
h.iinded, and many particgliuh- ^ herself, that she was for the moment 
sides. Leicester’s confession, .Sflenced, and the Earl had the temc- 
sneh it might be called, was extorted rity tq pussue J^s advantage. •' Your 
from him piece-meal, yet was upon Grace, who pardoned so much, 
the whole accurate, excepting that will excuse my throwing myself on 
he totally omitted to mention tliat he your roya* mercy for those expres- 
had. hy implication, or otherwise, as- sion» which jwere yester-moruing ac- 
.sented to Varney’s designs upon the couhtted hilt a light ofl’ence.” 
hii' of his Countess. Yet the con- The Chueen fixed her eyes on him 
scioiisness of this was what at thht while shq replied, “ Now, by heaven, 
moment lay nearest to his heart; my lord, thy effrontery passes the 
and although he trusted in great bwnds of belief, as well as phtirnce ! 
measure to the very positive ooontern Bftt, ' it shall avail thee noihing. 
orders which he had sent by Laiii- Whatj ho 1 my lords, come all and 
bourne, it was his purpose to set but hear'^berttews — My Lord of Lcices- 
for Cumnor-Place in person, as soon tor’s ifolen marriage has cost me a 
as he should be dismissed from tl^b husband, and England a King. His 
presence of the Queen, who, he cofif i ;Lordship is patriarchal in his tastes 
eluded, would presently leave K*en9- j^one wife at a time was insufficient, 

and he designed os the honour of 

But the Earl reckoned without bis lefl band. Now, is not this too 
host. It is true, his presence and insolent,— that I could not grace 
his communications were gall and him with a few marks of court fa- 
wormwood to his once partial mis- vopr, but he must presume to think 
tress. But barred from every other myiand and crown at his disposal 1 
and more direct mode of revenge, ;«^?®ou..however, tiiihk better of me ; 
the Queen perceived that she gave ahdl can pity this ambitions man, as 
her false suitor torture by these in- I could a child, whose bubble of 
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soil]) liiis burst, between, his hands. 
VV(! to the ;prciaehce chamber — 
My Lord of Leicester, we com 
in and yout, close attonciance on 
ns.” 

All was eager expectation in the 
hall, and what was the uni versa,! as- 
tonishment, when the Queen sji^d to 
tliosc next her, “ The revels of^ Ke- 
nilworth are not yet exhausted, my 
lords and ladies — we ate to solemnize 
the noble owner’s marriage.’' 

There an universal expression 
f)f surprise. 

“ It is true, on our royal word, 
said the Queen ; he hath kept this 
a s(;criit even from us, that he mk^ht 
j’urpnse us with it at this very place 
Pud lime. I see you arc dying of 
curiosily to know tlie happy bride— 
it is Amy Robsnrt, the same who, to 
make U[) the May-game yesterdajj 
figured in the pageant as thg wifeoT 
I as. servant Varney.” 

“ P<>r GbdV^sake, madam,” said* 
Die Ear), 


paching her with 
M aiad 

and speak- 
'heard by no, one 
ad^ as; >ybu,- threat-. 

me 

-tread not Ofl acrusho^' wiltm.” 

A worm, my lorS^lw. .said the 
Queen, in the samo^ 

; mike is the nobler 


mixture 
hatne 
i:g so Jo 

“ takjfci 

■ned 


nor<* exact sim 

you wot of,»Wflictil 



cd in a certain bosom”— ; " 
‘‘For your owi. sake — rfbr 
madam,” said 
there is yet sc 


“ Speak aloud^ 
(dizabeth, “ and 
so plijjise yon — ' 
our ruff. 

ns 

“ Permis! 
nale EuiJ 
( himnor-Piace.J; 


Earl— 

)rd, 

s 

ireath thatwe^'^ 




like ? — Why, ay, — that is but riiiiii — 
for, as we have heard, she is indif- 
ferently cared for tliere. Ihit. my 
lordj you gd not in'person — we 
counted upon passing certain d.ivs 
in tfiis Castle of worth, am! it 
were slight courtesy to hjave us w i! !i- 
out a landlord during oiir reside? 
here. IJiideJ your favour, we e 
not think to hptir such disgra<‘^' 
the eyes of our subjects. Tre.- ilu. u 
shall go to Ourhnor-Plaee iiei< ad (d 
you, aiid with him sorm^ gt nili im o 
who hath been sworn of onr ciiaiM- 
ber, Jest my Lo^rd of Leicester sii Nd i 
b|^' again jealous of l^is old ri\;:!. — 
Whom wouldst thou'Hhave to he m 
commission ^ith thee, 'J’reshdian f’ 

Tinsailit^it^'lljrith humble d ( dl r- 
ence, sug^jltpd the niine of JLi- 


tejgh. 

Why, ay,’^*^said the Queen ; “ » 

;<j6d -ha’ thou hast made a 1:0 > I 
4hoi;^i ffe is , a young knight !> - 
sid^i'^hd tpyjdeiiiver a lady from pi - 
.fiwSij^it^ jinjappToprk^^ first ad vent m. 
w^iiandt-Place is little l)(?iter time 
a prison, you are to know, my lord 
and ladies. Besides, there are r* i ■ 
tain faitours there whom v\ c \* > 
yiHllingly I^ve in fast keei)ing. ' 
lyUl furnish them, Master ISecri : .1 
warrant necessary m t- 
bodies of Richard V;s' -.- 
foreign Alasco, dead or ah' 

sufficient force with 3 
lady Ium-,. ■ 
no time and Cod . 

yifil^/ypu.” 

IfShfey bowed and left the presen < 


jr distance, 


1. Sorrow for the Dear!. 


What|||r.e youto^jnt*^ 





The sorrow fopr the dead is tin- 
only sorrow from whicli we refuse to 
be divorced* Every other wound 
yve i^eek to heal — every other affiie.- 
Ipon, ^/forget; bi^ this wound we 
Icbiisi^fit a dpty to keep open — 
this affliction we cherish and brood 
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over m r-olitudc. Where is the mo* 
tlu'r lh;it would williji^ly forsfet the 
iiii'oit that perished like a blossom 
iVoui Ik r arms, though tevcry yicol- 
If-rtioii is a pang? Where is the 
c hild lhat would willingly forg«lt the 
tender of jlTireiits, though to re- 
in niher be imt to lifmenl ? Who, 
cn<‘n ill tile hour of aagony, would 
the friend over whom he 
.i Kirns ? Who, when the 

to. lib 1^ ( losing upon the remains of 
Iirr hf‘ mo^t loved, and he feels his 
hc 'iri, as it were, crushed in the 
f ] c^iMg of its portal, would accept 
(■ oiisolation that was fo be bought by 
lorgeifulnoss ? — No, the love which 
siir\ives the tomb is one of the no- 
I !c.'i attributes of the soul. If it has 
its woes, it has likewise its delights; 
and when tin; overwhelming burst of 
orie f is calmed into the gentle te?ir 
<d‘ n ‘col lection ; when the sudden 
aiiLniish and the convulsive agony 
o\('r tlic present ruin? of all that wc 
moi-t loved, is softened away into 
]»ei]>ivc meditation on all that it was 
ill the days of its loveliness — ^who 
Acnild root out such a sorrow from 
she heart? TJiough it may somc- 
liiiKs throw a passing cloud even 
*)\f r the bright hour of gayety ; or 
'pr^ ad a deeper sadness over the 
In Mir of gloom ; yet who would ex- 
ebaijge it even lor the song of plea- 
Miie. or the burst of revelry 1 No, 
there is a voice from the tombsweetr 
er than song. There is a recollect 
non of the dead to which we tarn 
e\( 11 from the charms of the living. 
Oil the grave! — the grave! — It bu- 
ries (^very error — covers every defect 
— extinguishes every resentment. 
Fin 1 11 its peaceful bosom spring'none 
but loud rcirrcts and tender recpl- 
lectiou.s. Who can look down upon 
the grave even of an enemy, and not 
feel a compunctious throb, that ever 
lie should have warred with the poor 
handful of earth that lies moalderin|| 
before him ! 

Kut the. grave of those we loved— 
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yhat a place for meditation ! 'riK u 
it is that we call up in long rc\ i<*w 
ti\e whole history of virtue aud gen- 
tleness, and the thousand endear- 
ments lavished upon us almost un- 
heeded in the daily intercourse of 
intimacy ; then it is that we dwell 
updh the tenderness, the solemn, 
awful tenderness of the parting scene 
— tlic bed of death, with all its sti- 
fled griefs, its noiseless attend mice, 
its mi^tc, watchful assiduities — the 
last testimonies of expiring lovt' — 
the feeble, fluttering, thrilling, oli ! 
how thrilling ! pressure of the hand 
— the last fond look of the glazing 
eye, turning upon us even from i 1 k‘ 
thfeshold of existence — the flint, 
faltering accents struggling in dcMtli 
to give one more assurance of affec- 
tion ! 

Aye, go to the grave of buried 
love, and meditate ! There settle 
the account with thy conscience lor 
every past bimefit unrequited — every 
past endearment unregarded, of lliat 
departed, being, who can never — 
never — never return to be soothed hv 
thy contrition ! 

If tho!4 art a child, and hast ever 
added a sorrow to the sonl, or a fur- 
row to the silvered brow of an aflec- 
tionate i)arent — if thou art a hus- 
band, and hast ever caused tlic fond 
bosom that ventured its w hole hap- 
piness in thy arms, to doubt one mo- 
ment, of thy kindness or thy truth — 
if thou art a friend, and bast e\ r r 
wronged, in thou^t, or word, or di ed, 
the spirit that generously confided 
in thee — if tliou art a lover, and 
hast ever given one unmerited pang 
to tliat true heart that now lies cold 
and still beneath thy feet ; then be 
sure that every unkind look, every 
ungracious word, every ungentle ac- 
tion, will come thronging back upon 
thy memory, and knocking dolefully 
at thy soul — then be sure that tlion 
'wilt lie down sorrowing and rcjMmi^ 
ant c' the grave, and utter th(^ 
heard groan, and pour tlio un.i 
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ing tear, more deep, morec^itterj, b% his gay light blue coat and white un- 
cause unheard and . der clothes, screaming and cliatter- 

T hen weave thy chaplet cn.ltoW'- ing, nodding, and bobbing, and 
ers, and stvew, the bepitij^ of nature bowing, and pretending to be on 
about the grave ; console thy bro- good terms with every songster of 
ken spirit, if thou canst, with these the grove. 

tender, yet futile tributes As l6habod^ jog^d slowly on his 

— but take warning way, his eye, ever open to r v(My 

ness or this thy contMi^|||protlon symptom of .culinary abundanci , 
over the dead, and be incBw faithful ranged wit^^d^i^ht over , the tre m- 
and afrectiondte ill the diecteirg^ of sures of On all sidr> 

thy duties to the liying. . ' • he be^eici. vkst stmfe of apples, some' 

XV» Irving, hanging, ht'^'pp^essive opulence on 
- ‘ ' the trees^^inp'gathered into h:isk( t.< 

and barrele fer the market, otlin.^ 
92. An Autumnal J^^ening. heaped w in rich piles for the cid( r 

press.’ Fuj^thier on he beheld great 
It was, as I have said, a me au- fields of lii^an^corn, with its gold(‘n 
(umnai day, the sky was clear and ears peeping from their leafy covert-, 
serene, and nature ^abd l^ld jug pdt the promise of cake^ 

and golden livery whiclj^j^fl^;^,^^,|l^a baSty puddmg; and the y(‘ll<n\ 
associate with the i4€^.W<^b|id^ (nm- 

dauee. The forests had;j^Jftth^]fr l^'up their fair round bellies to tin 
sobet brpijn and yellow, jliid giyiog ample prospects ol 

trees tenderer kind- had bifeen pies; and anon 

nipped by the frosts into ^ifliant i£Ke fragrant buckwlma*. 

dye^ of scarle^ fold's, "breathing the odour of tiu* 

Streaming >6}^^f bpgau^ nee-hive,* and as he beheld them, soft 

to make anticipations stole over his mind of 

air; the bark slap-jacks, well buttered, and 

be beard frorU with honey or treacle, \>\ 

and iiickory.,;':^^{||i|> little dimpled hand ol 

whistle m^^^e'frofa'JS^jna.Van Tassel, 

the n'eighboUfidWi'StMbbl^^^.' « '‘ ‘^TNhu^ feeding his mind with nunn 

The their fWi^t thoughts and sugared sn]>- 

fareWOll baDqiulfi9- , journeyed along tin 
of their revelry, tb)^?iptt|*er€ii3|]^ didei of a ran^O of hills which look 
irig and frolicking; froUr tp, of the goodlie st 

bush, and tree to tree, bapwi^ioMs sefen^S of the mighty Hudson. Tim 
from the very profusion andrvtir^ielty sujjiig^^dttally wheeled his broad disk 
around <them- There was the hof iutp’^the wedt The wide bo- 
iicSt cock-robin, the favourite gaiiib ii^^ ofthe TappaauZeclaymotioTi- 
of stripling sportsuien, wiA its glassy; excepting that lierc 

(jiierulobsj.notfe; and the^' twittering Ikmi^rp a gentle undulation waved 
blackbirds dying clouds; ^d.prolohged the blue shadow of 

and the golden wing^ Wdod-peckgr,: iue distant mountain ; a few amber 
w ith his crimson ;i|reet( fai^ brdM l^louds demted without 

b’ jck gorget and 'll^bdid Ik bfeeth of air;ltd.i|t(i>ve The 

and thf, cedar golden tint, 
w mgs and a pure applet 

little monteiro into' a deep 

th^ybJue jay, thaf mi&ixuaven. > A slant- 
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1114 ray ]inger(jd on the woody crests Unto a growl^ and' the setting sun 
of tiio precipices that overhung some- breaking from under the fringed 
])ans of the river, giving greater ^orders of the clouds, made the broiul 
d('i)th to iho dark grc)fc and -.jiurple ‘^som pfiihe bay tp gleam like a sea 
of their rocky sides. A sloop waL^j^ pC mciten gold, 
loitering in the distance, dropping word wa5 given from the f^^^ 

slowly down wiiTi tlie tiefe^ her, sail ahijp. was standing^up tho bay. 

lianging uselessly agWst the mast, from mouth to mouth, and 

and asihereflectiq^fTdie sky gjqain- street tSP iStreetj and soon put the lit- 
along the sti||>jSft^ seeni^'as tie capital in a bustle. The arrival 
if the vesser in the of a alnp^, in ‘those early times of 

air. the aeklt^ent, was an event of vast 

. importance to the ibliabitants. It 

. * brought them news from the old 

'J93. ,r/ic Storm world, from the land of her birth, 
* ^ from which they were so completely 

In the golden age of thd\^i)vince severed*^ To the yearly ship, too, 
of the New ;Ndtherlattd 8 , when it they looked fbr their supply of lux- 
wus under the sway of Woutfijj Van uries, of linery, of comforts, and al- 
'JNviller, otherwise called Walter the most of “ necessaries. The good 
Doubter, the people bf; the Manhat- vrpuw could not have her new cap, 
loc's were alarmed, one sultry aftef- nor new gown, until the arrival of 

noon, just about the time, of the the ship ; the artist waited for it for 

summer vsolstice, by a tremendmis hta tdols ; the burgomaster for his 
storm of thunder and lighthinf. pipe and his supply of hollands ; the 
'The rain descended in such torrehlls Schoolboy for his top and marbles ; 
as absolutely to spatter up and smoke and the ^rdly' landholder for the 
along the ground. It seemed as if bricks with which , he Was to build 
tlu' thunder rattled and rolled over hjs new mansions Thus every one, 
the very roofs of the houses. The rich and foor, great and smal)^/look- 
lightning was seen to play about tlib edout fbf the arrival of ‘^The dhip.” 
church of St. Nicholas, and to strive It was/ihe great yekrJy event of the 
1 iircc times, in vain, to strike town of Nbw AmsIOrd^ j and from 

tlier cock. Garret Van ohe end of ifhe year to the other,^ the 

chimney was split almost >^hip — the ship-^was the 

to bottom, and Doffoe, continual top 8 ^ of oqoyersatfon. 

was struck speechless from news fropi the, ^rt,' therefore, 
i'aced mare, just as hh was ridm^|K down to the 

to town. I|f a word, it vi^as o^i^ to behold th^ /Wished for 

those iinpai^Uefod storma that ip|| not exacily the time 

hapl)cn once within the meraory^^ had beep' ek^cted to ar- 

lliat venerable pertonage; known, the eiti 0 ltinki{‘^ce w^ a 

all towns by tlie appdlation of f 5;th« of settle Many 

oldest inhabitant. 

Great was the teiror 'of t£e : n>ign{ be 

old women of the 2 lfphattqe 84 tht^)i^^il!'lHiligonia£ter of slow kiid 
gathered their chilcfeen together and gravity, giving his opiniem, 
took tefage ^ the ceWajs, after liav- eotifidiOTce, to a crowd of 

ing hung a shoe pa :'die»*iroff':|>dii>t': a»4,3 m<^ys. At an- 

of every bed post, "tost they' , Should ii|pi|!i5;phP!e'-Wal^ old wea- 

attract tiie lightn^ig. ' At leiigtb" beatiitf' w^o had been 

the storm abated ; ^ thunder shlik[iWnen tkr fisSiebnen m their times 
VoL II. Nos. SM. 
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and were great .authorities on such was like,wise harbour niastcr, order- 
occasions : these gav^' diiTerent opi- ed his boat and set off to board her, 
nions, and eaosed great disputed but after rowing for two or llirco 
among their , several adherents. ; But hour® he returned without succfhs. 
the man mort lOokod! to, aUd foV ^ihetimes he would get within one 
lowed . and vwi^tjhed by the crowd dr t\v^ hundred yards of her, ami 
was HanSA^aih Pelt, ap; old Putdh then in a twinklin'^', ‘ihe would be 
sea captja^'tetired from a^rvic^^ a mile off? Some said it was 

naut'icid ' Ork^le 'Of ' the pla(!;0. ^ He because his oajrsmen, who were ra- 
reconnolir^ this ahip through an an- thcr pursy winded, stopped 

ejent teteSj&Oge, coveied with tarry every nowSi^^h^' to breath, 
eapvass; hiSiothed a PuteJ tune to and s]^ ibn' ,j|^ds ; hut this, 
himsdl*, and, daid hothing-^a hum, it is a mere scandal. 

hOwefer, ' fiatis, Van Pelt haa He got uear^ejdpugh, however, to see 
always more weight With, the pluhjlte the crew^' who were all dressed in 
than, a speech from luioth^ the ftutch styW; Iheofficersindou- 

In the mean time the and high hats and fcalhers. 

more distinct to the naked, Islfe Not a word'iira** spoken by any one 
was a stoiit, round, Dutch bnik'ves- oti bej^rd ; thuj^: stood as inotioidess 
sel, with high tew and ppOp^' ^d as w ma^^^ and the ship 

tearing Dutch, dolours. j'Thd oVdh* seemed as if left to her own go\e ru- 
ing ^dn gilded her bellying caiiya^s, mbrit. Thus, she kept on, away up 
as She came riding over, the long t^ie river, lessening and lessening in 
waving billows. 'Tne sentinel Who ^Ushine^ until she faded 

had given notice of her-apprtmch white cloud, 

declaredjr that he first got /fhwbg away fc a summer sky. 

her3ii|m|f she was,fc the centird of '^he appearance of this ship threw 

the governor into one of tlic d(u,pest 
upon niaslffl^ty.^st as if she had cmne doubts that ever beset him in the 
out of theliltebQi of the teack thun- whole course of his administration, 
der cloud. The/.by*stapders |i^k6d Pears were entertained for the se^cu- 
at Hans Van iielt;t6 see\^|]( b$ rity of the infant* settlcmeni.s on ili(‘ 
would say t0||d|9^l'eport. riyer, lest this might be an eneni} > 

Pelt screw^' bfe mou^Ji 'clpfeer lo*- sli^ 'in dijjguise sent to take pos.‘^(*>- 
gethcr and arid hpthife;ppj5(UwhJpks^ governor called togetliei- 
somp shook tte^ -heicla; repeatedly to assist him 

shrugged their steuUOh.: ' conjectures/ Jlc sm 
The ship was WW P of state, built of tim- 
ed, but made nO reply; ^ forest of the 

by thO fdzt, .stood on up i smoked his long jasmin 

A ’ ahd' listened to aH that his 

uiflicuUy a subject 

fifed Hills' y^''PeK|™^riri|^ H^iyjihichihe^ nothing ;*but 

coiijeclnring of 

shot seized heads, the go- 

tte.sbip, and.td cohttoed to doubt, 

oh the other ^ to 

taken of it. places Sfti tSb river ; . but 

had all 'w'i0joui‘uny4i^^ 

against' madi^mo.p^fc Day'af- 

teih down % ' after ‘Wtek eJa])s- 

.'Upon, down the 
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Hudson. As, however, the couuoi][naVig9,ted, by witches and goblins, 
socinetl solicitous for intelljgfencci pid Hans Van Pelt, who had been 
tiny soon had it in abumJance. Tjxe more than once to thO. Dutch colony 
ca|)tains of the Sloops s^dom arrived ai.the Cape of Good Hope, insisted 
without bringing some report of hay^ that this must be the Flying jDutch- 
iiig seen the strjvige ship, at difTc^- which had so long Runted Ta- 
int parts of the rivitr. Sometimes Bl^BayT^ being unable to make 
near the Palisadoes; Bometirnes off port, hia^ now sought another har- 
Croton Point; and ^ifietimes in the boiir. dtbera suggested that, if it 
Highlands; but shti^a| never ro- really suffer natural apparition, 

])orted as having bi^fen' seen above as tberoV^as every natural reason to 
the lliglilands. Thd creWs of the believe, it mighty be Hendrick Hud- 
.^loops, it is true, generally differed son and hi»,crew of the Half Moon ; 
amoug themselves id their accounts ivho, it vyas i^.ell known, had once 
of these apparitions but that may run agrodiid in the upper part of 
}ia\(; arisen from the uncertain situ- the ^eking a north-west 

a tioiis in which they saw her. Some- pafsji^^^la'^Ghiha. Tins opinion had 
times it was by theifashes of athun- very .little wei^t with.the governor; 
der storm, lighting liipe pitchyUight, but it passed current out* "of doors, 
and giving glimpses of her careering Indeed, it had already been report- 
across Tappaan Zee, or the ed that Hendrick Hudson and his 
waste of Ila verstr aw Bay, At one: ciW haunted the Kaatskill Moun- 
monieiit she would appear close upon tarn ; and it appeared very reasona- 
thern, as if likely to run them do^n | ble to suppose that bis ship might 
and would throw them into gri^at,*h^s- Jnfest the river where the enterprise 
lie and alarm, when the tiej^t Hash was bafHjed; or that i^ hl^ar 

would show her far off ; always sail- the shadowy crew to their p^nbdical 
iiig against the wind. Sometimes, in revels in the mountain. : 

(piiet moonlight nights, she would be Other f vents occurired to occupy 
M‘(Mi under some high bluff of the the thoughts doubts of the sage 
Highlands, all in de^ shadow, ex- Wouter. and his cduncil; and the 
ci jiting her top-sails glittering in the 'Storm filjfp ceased to be a subject 
j noon-beams. By the time, hpweyer, of deliberation at tKe ^bbard. It con- 
ihat the voyagers would cekch the tinuod, however, to be a matter of po- 
place, there would be no ship to bp polar and m&rvelloup anecdote 
M en ; and when they had pph^ed thybu^kout thei whole time of the 
for some distance, and lopked back*;; ahd particular- 

bohold ! there she was agaraV ^wiib 1y jui^Cjpefe tlie. capture- of New- 
Jior top-sails in the inbonshine I N^er^ ^ipstprdam, and the. ^jhgation of 
appearance was always just aftbr,^ ^ ^pr?prbnnce, by thp ®glish ^qua- 
before, or just* in the mid^ that, the Storm 

unruly weather ; and she waa'k)a0,!i*gh1|^''was i^pepte^ the Tap- 

by all the skippers aW voyagl^:^ pa5n Zee j' abQut<'{Wieehaw and 
tlie Hudson by the name even, dovvn. A^#.;^ 

Storm Ship.” ' /, cppearatice^^^^ supposed to b© 

These reports peqjlexed the go- onritbus of the apprpacliing squall in 
vcfnor and kits council rinPore than piibJip affairs, and, the downfall of 
ever.; and it Wo'ild be endless to re-, Cy^h,ff<3>min,ati(yn. 
prat the conjectures and opinions that tirpi^vi^^ve imautli^ 

that were pitered on tbe,^ sub]ectr^^^oi^nts:^ fi^itt,' though it is said 
Some quoted cases in point of Ships S^^; 3 &tili jiaunti .the Highlands, and 
sceii off the coast of New-Englandl cruises about Boint-no^oint. Pco- 

ac2 
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Before 

Christ. ' 41 • 

4004 rilHE Creation of the wO^, |tid Adam and Eve. r ; 

4003 i The hirth of Cain^.t^ie'SjW^ who wee born of a woman. , ' 

3017 £noch^ for his ietrmlM^Mto 

2:148 The bid ^lOcll^iMtioaed ‘ 

2247 The tower of lFf,hm tins t|iiie 1^ 

God miraeulously eoj^fenhyie ^eir‘ Mn^ua^yltdd- th^ 

' '/foment nations.' \ ^ ’ 

Ahbnt tlio same time Noah is, with 'grent>fql>&biUlw, m4mb#d|b have parted 
from his refaeUNiihs offsjSrH- 
tractable into' ji||b :®h^ I 
founded' the ■“ 

2234 The cpibstial ob^iwa* 
tojearnittg and the 
2168 Misraim,, the Son of 
years, down to tha i 
2059 Niaus, tlie sOii of BehiSj 
, 1000 years,, and out c 
^^mieyeh, and the. 

1921 Tie tenant of Gb#X 
iS^;>hich begins the 
1897, The^lltieB of Boje 
twin .Heaven, 

1850 The^|d%dem.«if Ar^os^iis 
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1035 Joseph dies i4^^3^ypt, ^ 
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togetlier with 6C!0,OOA fiuldrbn which completed Uir U 

ytlUa of opjcHl^nm^ Thojr inil>aenlpuvljr p css through tho lied S( id 
come to th$ deeert of Siocu, wjb^r Moseti rocoiveB from God, ind dchvt i 1 
the pQQptoi the Teo Commwglitocrjts, and the other lawS) and sets up tin 1 i 
bprnaeU. a|id it tht^ Ark of th^ ptwenanft • < 

1485 ^he Ant snip that appeared ih Qifeecd^ was broi^ht from Kgypt by Danaus wh 
arnvsd ai Ahodes, and brought wrUi jUitu fifty daughtors 
1453 The Ar# Olymmc games celebrated at Olympia^ in Greece • 

1453 The Pentateuch, or five first boo^ of Mosos, are written in the lind of M d 
whe^a he dtod the year foHpwm^ aged 310 
1451 The UraeUtos, after soiopnlifi^ inlhe wilderness forta years, ate led unde r I i 
the land of Coiia^nk where they hx ihemselvps, after having subdu 
thp 4S^tives y and the period of the sabbatical year c 


Iron ti ftiund m Greece !roa»thc accidental burning o^lhe woods 
1 1% The raptt tufjlelen by PariSyMich m give rise to tlie Iro] ni 

^ thy the Greeks, which continued ten yearSi when tint t \ 
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604 By order »of 

round Aibwiyliltid n. ^ ^ ^ 

600 Thales, of Miktue, ttUveki mte Egypt, cdgMUtstho priests or Memphis, acqun s 
the knowledge of geometry ^ astronot^jl^d philosophy , returns to Greece 
calculates eplmkCS, wyCHg^iaai noll^of the hmverse, m I inunlamh tint 
^l||^iS||ip its motions 

]&xlr^» invented by Anaximander, the scho 
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jm taken, eft^r n siogo of 18 months 
Athenljl k^led upon a moveable scaffold 

m The kingdpki led ^that ^y being taken by C\ rub, who n 
issuepan edmt for &e return »>l foe Je%» 

^5 The‘'adcond 
509 Taroila thk ee^ 

vemudby . 

saha^ bantg a apace of ^ 

504 Mupfi and b^ rut ' 


publ'ib hbrar> first founded 
r Darius 

IB fi^ptUed and Rome is 
titagiiitratba, till tho battle of Pli ir 

wl|jchgayn pccabion to the Peibian m 

(Hite 0^ tragedy 

against Greece 
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laws of the twelve tables compiled 
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ng of Moci^doUi ronqnors Dstius kinff of Porsia, and 
323, Dios at Babylon, and his emipire S divided by his 


PtoK rny Philadelphus, king ^ F^gypt, omploys sevonly-two i 
lati the Old Testamt nt into the QrO^ language, mvIuc h i 
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Alexander the Groat, kini 
othoi nations ot Asia 3l 
gcnoi ils into four kingdoms . 

Dionysius, of Alexandria, began hi/abtrouomical ajra on Mond^, June 20, be- 
ing the in St who •found t^o cxa(»t,ao][ar year to coiuibt of .'fOOdays, G hours, 
and 49 ttinatcb 

Interpreters to trans- 
is called the Septua- 

gint • ^ 

The farst coining oi silver at Rome ^ 

Tlio first Pumc war begins, and coniiAUea 23 years The ojiropiology of the 
Aiundelion mar^ts composed 

The Homans ji^|^noern themselves in iia^al affaira, and defeat the Carthagi 
nuns at sea ^ * 

liannh ar, the Carthaginian, causes hisid0n4Jajii4bal,at nine yearaold, to swear 
cli riial enmity to the Romans 

1 ill sLcond Punic wdr begins, and continues 17 years Han|i4>al passes the 
Alps, and defeats the Homans in several battles, but being amused bflHls wo- 
men, does not j^nprovo lus victories by the stermntf cf Rome 
The first Roman irmy eiiteis A si i, and Rom the^lpoHi of Antiochns brings the 
Asiatic luxury first to Rome ^ 

Perseus defeated by tfie •Romans, whfoft ends Mtondbman kingdom 
Tht firsl library greeted at Rome, of books brought lirom Macedonia 
Tlio government of Judea uud 3r the Maei^abeef begins, and dohtinues 126 years 
('^arthagi , the rival to Rome, is razed to the ground by tJie Rothans 
The history of the Apocrypha ointe. 

Tull 118 Ccpsar makes his first expowcin'inlo Bntain- 

The battle of PharptUa between vmsar and Pompey, in which the latter iS de- 
feated » 

The Alexandrian libiary, oohaistkg of dfiOjtHjy Valuable books, burnt by acw- 
dent . 

Tho wai of Afuca m whieh 
Tho solar year introduced b^ CiHpdif 

Cusar, the greatest of tlie Kotnihn donquerprsf after ]iawn£» flmght fifty pitched 
battles, and slam 1,102,000 meal, and overturned the liwties of hia oOuntr^, 
IB killed 111 the senate house < 

The battle of Actiuni foughl, m which Mbrk Antony a^d Cleopatra are totally 
defeated by Octavius, ncpliow to Julius Cg^a^ 

Ah X indna, m Egypt, is taken ly Ootaviud^ upon which Anumy and Cleopatra 
put thoinselvos to deaths aUd Rgypt is reduced to^a Roifiitt pvoVinoe 
Octavius, by a doc ree of obtams.thc title of Anffueins Cfissar, and 

an absolute exeinpUoti froih laws, and is properly the ffist Roman Empe- 
ror 

Rome at this time iin fifty ihllofl ip circumference^ and contalue" 463,000 ‘men At 
to boar aims « * * 

The temple of Janus is shut, by AudxftMMan etCbloiu of univereal peace, and 
JESUS CHRIST is born^on »^Ay,1pe«W 25 ^ 


• disputes viith the dootors inlhe Temple 


IS baptized in the Wildernoes by John , 

18 crucified on Friday, ^«1 3, at 3 o'cjock P M 
iurrection on Sunday, Apnl 6 bw Asoenbion, Ti 
inOvoitOd *41 


Ills Resurrection on Sunday, ApfM 0 hw Asoenbion, Thursday, May U 
36 St Paul coiiveitfed ♦ 4 1 ^ 

31) St Matthew writes hib 

Pontius Pilate kills himbolf ^ ^ ^ . 

40 The name of Christians fiipt givefe at Antioph tn «b« follftwem of CMErt 

43 Claudiub Omiars expedition miqfJ^riUrm ^ 

44 St Mark wttfctes his Goepol j ^ ^ 

49 London w fbdndod by the ®S6, eurfcunded by ditto With a wall} eome 

parts of vHludi art still obwrvablei ^ , _ 

51 ciractOirfus, the British Kmg, is ctrdXiA m Chains to Rohm* 

52 The oouneil of the Anoatlos at < * 

perRWntci the OroSto m Bnurni , 
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table 


61 

B«et;p]tif 


I, d^f^i Iho Romans.,* but w conquered soon after by 

. . ^ ^^ ..^^‘iWBritain. ■ Z ' 

62 St. Romo>^tur lies hi^Ikiktlea between 51 and GG. 

•■C3 ^ ; 

int^pdlieed ’ i^ilo Britain by Stf Paul, or some of 

W disi^jfd^, Mjfoui ' V;/ 

64;Eoiiiftfct'.0ii ,lfirp, and.b<»rded foT ttx d^e; whidh began (under Nero) the 
, liif^v'Mr/idcution against Hfae<)hifi8U^e. - • 

' St. pa^i put to 4^^ . ‘ 


76 Vi^lfcfbb'SctioUB Jews ajjaflie^bying ono enulher with mutual fiirv, Titus, 


’■general,' 


e,,-.-.-..-, |drlil3?al©m) which is regwjj.to the ground, and tin; 

pWagfr fn ado io pass 6terH. ’ ' v j1 

88 *The--^^jajKit>hit« .exji^led Rdnap by DomUion. ' . . . 

S6 Julius SgVicola, governor/ijif Sputli Britain, to protect fje civilized Britons from 
. > the ini^^liina of the 0aMdn|aii8, buihls a iine^blT between l he rivers 

‘ ’ , P^tth*d,fcSyw ; 4ft?0«4«-^MJ Caledonians under Oal^abus on the Crinupian 

' '^, hBte ; found Britain, which he discovers to bo an island. 

96 Stvjlnh'h the ^angdlret wrote his Revelation — ^his Oospel in 07. 

121 Thn Cai|»io[niai^ the Romans alUheBoufhem parts of Scotland ; 

' a wall betv^een Newcastle and ("ar< 

^ p . 


Poljiius U^Oqs,! the Roman genornl, 
fortS) .Whi4h lie joins by a wall four 

^bb.4[^fi8tiai?8.-‘ i;' . / v 
lii tbo^'femo'. V.> 4\ <, ^ ■ 

,ii^0;||EmeeaUon Christians. 

“'.r, 'v.>' ’ ' * / 

^e 4® sibklcUnder its own weight. The 

nii^, and^is^i'Ofiithe have annuah tribute not to 

il^'^a, A3i4*i9ayed alive. 

, . :ef* it introduced into Eurppo by 

f^^-.Stiilgnd, 

i, tub four quartc^rs of the em- 
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Cpnirtoi^ favours the Chris- 

i^'^awiat a^ the council of Arlos 
iTObrs idlended, againsU Anus, 
bbd) Which M’O' attribute to them 
ie''' tu B3^antiutn, which is 

red.' . ' ■ 

^..-.fwavomra ih’ vain to ro- 

the eapit4|l) and 
ivL — ^j^ heing^ow undcr 

la. ■ ^ . '/ T". ' 

d’«nder l^eijjfub*. 

a|a4^%iBiin> by ii concession 

ii-0;dthe» 

fur Rhine, umW Pliqiauiond. 
tewitlKlniw thoif trop|)if,,froin B^i- 
qmito arm in their owiiilefi^ce.'and 

JL .'’S 1 . '■ ’ '■ ‘ 

vtjf KSkd Piets, 
•but receive 
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44*) Vortig< rn, kin^ of the BntoriH, invjies the into Britoilt, the 

Scots and Piets. 

r)") Tlit» Saxons having rcpulsod the ScobJ «nid Picte, invite oVei^tti9r^0f thetf coun- 
tryinoii, and begin to ostabhhh themselves in^Kont, undet Hen^nt 
470 The i/vestoriF empire ft fimshdl; 533 |hiirs efteithebaHleof Fha|S]||i|i; tiponthe 
luins of which several now states Italy and othet parts, «onsistiog of 

Goths, Vandals, Huns, and^othet Barbanans, undqr whom hterature is extht 
guidic d, uad the works of tho lealodd are destroyed 
(Movis, king of Franco^ baptised, and Clmstianity begins m that kingdom 
Pi iiK e Artiiur begins his romn over the Brftons. 

C oii'^itmtinople besieged by VitalianuS) whose fleet is burned by a speoulum of 
brass 

Till <.r)inputmg^^iUQe by tho (Kristian oera ia introduced by Dionysius the 

monk ^ 

TIu rode of /ustinian, the pastern mnperorM^bhshed » 

\ u tribJo plague all over Kurope, Asia, and Afklca, whii^ dontilniea near fifty ” 

3 (‘Hi < 

i itm ((.ased to bo spoken about this time in Italy 
Augiistino the riiojfk comes into Lngland with forty mdilke 
Hire begins the power of tho Popes, I»y the cOficeesiocui 4itf Pfiocas, emperor of 
till cast ^ '' 

M iliomet, tho false piopfiet, fiioh from^l^eoca to MedldA»'ni Arabia, in the 44tli 
> (‘ II of hiB age, and lOtli of hiamimstry, vrken he lam the foundation of the 
tSiriKcn empire, and from ftvhom^ the M^ometan princes to this day chum 
ilieii d( s( « lit Ills followers compute t^ar time fimm thfodara, which in Ara- 
bic IS t illcd llogira, 1 0 the lliglft 
Icrusalcin is taken by tho ^ara0en% or followers Mlhflnet. 

All \ indria in Egypt taken by diAo, and the graa^khx^y there buiflit by or- 
d(‘r of Omai their caliph or pnnee 

Tho Sanu one now extend their vmnquests on every side|hA retaliate the barba- 
rities of t)iq Goths and Vandahi upon their poetomtyk^ 

Glass mvonted m England % Benalt^ a monk* ^ 

Tho Britons, after a bravo stiugg^eMumedr^uO yeM^lHwWtaUy esqpoUod ly 
tli(‘ Saxons, and driifon inUi We)es and Ooyntl^all* ^ 

The Sarai ens conquer Spain. ^ ** >* 

Tho controversy about images begins, and occasions man^ iiieuvrections in W) 
oasU ni ompire « 

The ( omputmg of yearn from tlio birth of Christ began to be need m history 
Tin laco of Abbas become caliphs of the Saracons^ and enoeurage learn- 
ing 

Tlie city of Bagdad upon thq l&grw is made fixd capital fbr the dalipbs of the 
hons^ of Abbas ^ , 

C hciih in Lgnc, king of France^ bn|tiis the empire of Germany, afterwards called 
tho western ompuo , gives ijlha present names to the winds ndd'kiimths , en- 
dt avours to lestorc learnihAltii llh^siye i bu^ mankind are not yet disposed for 
If , being iSiololy engroHsud fi femmwan^Wises* \ . 

Harold, kW of Deitmaik^ deAMP % fiw being a Christian 

Egbert, king of Wessex, unites 4m SteptsItifoy^Ty the m fl me w England 
Tljo Floniingfc trade to ScoUansI for fisfe' ^ ^ , 

The Scots and Picls hi^ve tt decisjiwf df which the formee prevail, and 
both kingdoms are umtod by Kep^th, Which begins the secofid petted of Uio 
Scottish history X ' ' ‘ 

Tho Danes begin thoir raveges h»aW||^d. 

Alfred the Great, after subS^^ Wush (agemst , 

'>() baf lies by sea and muRimeB hxf body ef laws f 
lounfies, hundreds, and iHOiMlty W 
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The umversUyef f^anibridge w<pfo4* 
The Saracen empire is diviSsAby “ 
Pope Buniface VIJ is deposed and 
Coronation oaths said fo be first usi 
The figures m nntbineUc arb brougl 
Letters of theuiphabet were hithi 
Otho III makes the empwe^f Cor 
Roleslaus, the first king bf Poland* 
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lOOD Paper made of epttoia tJjllifMk mueo , that ofUnen rags in 1170 the lu iiiuiic 
tore mtroducea mttf KS^fond at Daitfotd, 158$ 

1005 All the old ohurehes are re^dt abont this time m a now mannoi of arc]iiic( tuu 
1015 Children forblimn by Iw jto be eolcTby their parents m England 

1017 Oaiiate, fting of Denmark^ g^s pqss^sielt dC EnglaOd * 

J040 The Dai|es, after icTOral engagemehts with vanons success, aro about tins time 
• driven out of Scotland, and never again return m a hostile manner 
1041 The Saxon line rostored under Edward llie Confessor • 

1043 The Turks (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, serv^ing hitherto in tlu nrnm s 
of contending princes) become formidable, and take possebsion of Tcrsi i 
1054 Leo IX the first popo that kppt op an army • 

1057 Malcolm IIT king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at Dunsmant, and in*u 
rioa the print isb Margaret, sister to Edgar Athelmg^j^ 

10(>6 The Turks take Jorusalom from the Saracens / 

1006 The battle of Hastings fought between Harold and William (bunniiud ilit b i 

tard)j|^ke ofl* Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and bUin, alttr wliali 
Willilm becomes king of England 
1070 William introduces the feudal 1 iw * 

Musical notes invented ^ * 

1075 Henry IV emperor of (iorihany and the pope quarrel about the noinin itioii < j 
the German bishope Henry in penance walk^ barefooted to the pope tou ud*^ 
the end of January ** v * 

107G Justices of pence first ap^foinU d m England 

1080 Dobfnsday^book began to be compiled by ordm^ of William, from a suney uf ill 
the estates in England, and finished in 1086 
Tho Tower of Lon^n budt by ditto, to curb his English subiLcts, nurnltf rs r 1 
whom fly to ScoUand, wherd they introduco the Saxon or Lnglisli langu 
are protected by Malcolm, and have lands given thorn 
1091 The Saracens in Spain, being hard premised by tho Spaniaros call to their insist 
once Joseph, king of Moioccd, by whiob tho Moors get possession of all the 
Saracen domimoni m Spam 

1096 The first c rusade to the Holy L'ind ts begun unde r sc vorol Chribtian piinces to 
drive the infidels from Icrusaleni 

1110 Edgar Athelmg, tl^e fast of ihe^^^axOu prifooas,' dids in England, whcie ho had 
been permitted to reside a subject 

Ills Tile order Oftbp Kmghts Templars instituted, to di lend the Sepulchre at Jciii 
salemi and to preset Clwistian strangers 

1151 The canon lajv opUepted by Gratian, a monk of Bologna * 

1163 London bjudg^ oonnsting of 10 small arches, first built of stone 

1164 The T^tdml order of ndigimns knights begins in Germany 

11919 Hemw ll kipg df En^and^(and first of fho Vlantagonets) takes possesbi u i 
Irpland > which, from that pei lud, hae been governed by an English vk i r > 
as Ipr^umteaant ^ 

1176 England divided by H^y ili(to sfx circuity and justice Ib dispensed by it me - 
rant jttc^ea / 

LlgO G)ai|l winoowe hBgm tlfltemsed te private housep m England 
L181 The laws pf Eqtidaiii) iMte d^Nsted this time by GfanviUe 
1162 Pope AlegteiMeir tb^kinge of |!ngland and France to hold tin 

stirrupg ef hm hhadle^wben ke mounted his horse 
1166 The g^eat eopj^tioh of the sun ^ moon, and all the planets m Libra, haj* 
pened m Beptember * , 

1192 The batitle ef ih^ Judea, ha Richard, king of England, defeats S i 

ladme^s if e^batants 

1104 Ihteiacf fid fi fiiqttp by Richardi on a victory over tlu 

Frotieli \ V f \ ’ 

L200 Ohmme^k wM not fNhBngtod .. « 

Sur^mes niTW boilP thwlWMq the nobility 

LSJ08 Lohdon ittcoipam$,ai)4^f[' 

Mayori mid oflmf magllh 
L2> > Magna OharU ta sighed by 
Copri of Cojinimm Reas esi 
11227 Tfat race of In, . 

errt patU 6f all 1 

oonquetofs, carry dOMltbnd dt 
12^ Tffh Inquisition, b^dn M 12Q4, is now trusted 


[j^ charter, for electing their Lord 
Jphi 


^ John 
ftfae baions of England 



I, emerge from the north 
and, M imitation of former 
^ march 
e Domtmoans 
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3xJ33 The hoiisos of London^ and other 

thatched with straw. \ ' v' . , 

Tiic famous astronomiMl tables are comj^sKKf by Alonao, king of 
J'J.’i.S The Tartars take Bagpad, which finA[ls'tfa^:emiTe of tlie Siradens. 1 . 

IsiOa Acho, king %f Norway, iuvadts Scotland WeaU, apdf 4ndB 20*Q06,ton at 
the mouth of the Clyde, who are nut tnjiinces by Alexander HIL wfio reco*- 
vers the western isles. « ■ * 

11304 According tos some writers, the cothiuone of Ehgland were not summoned to 
parliament till tj|is' period. v ^ 

Ti0!> The Hamburgh company incorporated in England, ^ 

J J73 empire of the present Austrian family bjSgins in Germany. 

Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and kined by Edward I. who unites that ‘ 
principality t^ngland. 

I'JHI Edward II. horn at^aernarvon, is the first prince of Wales. * _ 

Ivirtf) Alexander HI. king of Scotland, dies, and ttmt kingdom/i|st disputed by twelve 
candidates, who submit their claims to the arbitration diP Edward, king of 
iOngland ; which lays tho foundation of a long and desolating war between 
both nations. 

121)3 Thqre is a regular succession «f English parliametits from this year, being the 
22d of Edward t. • 

1238 The present Turkish empire begins in Bfihynm under’ Ottoihiupif 
Silvcr-hafted knives, spoons, and cupsf ft great Iqxury. ' " ' 

T allow candles so great a luxury, that aplmters of' wood UfeTO Qtopd fox lights. 

Wine sold by apothooaries ai||^ cordial. / ’’ ^ ^ 

1302 Tho mariner’s compass invented, clr improimdi by OiviayOf Ni^ee, 4" 

1 307 'flic beginning of the Swiss cantons., ^ ' * 

1308 The popes remove to Avignon, in France, fer years. 

1310 Lincoln’s Iim society established. . , 

1314 Tlie battle of Bannockburn, between Edward II. and 'Robert Bruce, which esta- 
blishos the latter on the throne of Scotlsjqd. 

The cardinals sot fire to the conclave, aUd se|>arate. A vacancy in the papal , , 
chair for two yoara. ’ ' ■ . ‘ ‘ ’ 

1320 Hold first coi]\»d in Christendom ; 1344,, djittO'*iii England^ 

1330 Two Brabant weavers i^tId.atY<wk; which, <1^. may ptrove of 
great advantage to us and our subjects. > V,^ ' ' > 

J337 The first comet whose course' is described with an’fts]tr 9 |UUhiofI.eJ^ 

1310 Gunpowder and guns first invented by Swartz, a m(mki:.(d^>.Omogne. ; 134^ Ed- 
ward III, had four pieces of cahnpn, which o«mtribuw 4b gain him tlm oat^^ 
of Cressy ; 1346, bombs and mortars^ were invented. " ' , 

Oil-painting first made use of :by. John Vanec^. /r- 

Heralds’ college fhstilutcd in England. , a ’ \ ' 

13. 14 The first creation to titles by patents used by Edward III.' * ' ’ 

I k; I’Jio battle of Durham, in which David, king cf Scots, is taken prisoner., 

1313 T1i( 5 order of the Garter insrituted in ?Englahd by Edward Ul. ahe^ed in 1567, 
and consists of 2() knighte. ’ is; , . • * _ . i ' /! . 

13.32 The Turks first enter EuifiWv; ^ 

1 334 TJic money in Scotland tiirncWt.tljij'' 

1350 The battle of PoicticrSjin WhifsH iuji^ 
prisonefs by Edward, ihc Black Prii 
1 337 Coals first brpught to London. . ,* 

! 33.S Arms of England and France firab^ 

! 3()2 I’he law pleadings in England 
Edward III, to bis people. 

John Wickliffe, ah En^ishman; 



land. ’> 

bur. apn^ ure taken 


ired l^^Edward ill 
am Frcndb te aa a fkvour of 

Mill vvicjtuiiTB, a» w-oqt tlnk,ril^4QjOppo^d^ crrom'O^ 

lihurch of Romo witii grUat acuteness 'ifUtid . JHas;; followers arc called 

Lollards. . /r ; ^ \ j a 

1380 A company of Linen-weaverSj Nethpiriaiids,;:®#^^ m London. 

Windsor Castle built by Edward ; ;vC i i 

1388 The battle of Otlcrburn, between |^tep#fcahi| tbe. E^^ , V 

1331 (?ards invented in France for the kn^’pjg^^inent. ’ V-"”' 

IIKHJ West/niMter abbey built, and enlar^ 9 Sagff #iilMnater 
Order .of the Bnfh in^tnted at the of 

1410 GuUdh(dJ^oi>S(S»tj>»k'£' . ' 

1411 The university of .E!l*. AnordW’s.m to touna0tr^;j%^ ' . r' 
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1415 71)^ baUl 4 » of Agjncourt giunod oves the French by Henry V of England 
1&8 Tlie siege of Orleans, the first blow to the English power in Franco 
1430 About tE<s time Lanveutius of Harlem invented the art of pnntmg, winch Ik 
practiced with Ronarate wooden Seypes Guttepiburgh afterwards invented 
cut metal typea but the art was earrtedfto perfection by Fotcr Schoodoi 
who invented the mode of costing the tynes in matrices Frederic k C or 
selliB began to pnnl at Ovford, iri 1468, w^h wooden types , but it was Wil 
ham Oaxton who introduced into Knflind the art of printing with fusil type 
»n 1474 4 . t, 

144$ The Vatican libiary founded at Some 

The sea breaks in at Dor(, in Holland^ and drowns 100,000 people 
1453 Cdnstanfinople taken bv tlie Turks, which ends the eastern empire, 1121 yc ii<^ 
from Its dedication by Coiistoutmo the Groat^ and 2208 years from the foun 


from Its dedication by Coiistoutmo the Groat^ and 22|i8 years from the foun 
dation of Some ^ 

1454 The university of Glasgow, m Scotland, founded^ 

1460 £ngram|hg iLna etdung in < opper nivi ntr d 
1477 The UOTcrrSity of Aberdeen in Scotland, founded 

1483 Richard 111 king of England, and lost of the Plantagenets, is defeated itui kill 
ed at the battle of Bosworth, by Heniy (Tudoi) Vj][ which puts an tnd to tin 
cml wars between the housob of York anrr LancaVtejP, after a contest ot 
^ years, and the loss of 100,000 men 

1486 Henry ostabiishes fifty yoomen of^the guards, the 6tsf! standing aiin> 

1489 Maps and spa-Charts ^st brought to England by Barth Columbus 
1491 William Groton publicly teaches the Greek J^guagC at Oxford 

The Moots, hitherto a ^rmidable enen^ to the native Sp minds, art ciiln(l\ 
subdued by Ferdinand, and become sid^octs to that prince on certain i < ndi 
tions, iVhirh arc^l observed by tlie Spaniards, whose clergy ^mploy llic pow 
erS of the lUquisition, with all its tortupos , and in 1600, neir one million ol 
Moors are driven from Spain to the opposite coa^t of Africa, from wlitm \ 
they oryinally^ainu 

f499 Ameniea unit discovered by Coliimbiib, a Genoese, m the service of Spam 
1404 Algebra 6rst known in £urc^ ' 

1437 The Portuguebo first sail to the East Indies, by the Cape of Good PTope 

Bonfh Amerioa disCQve|red*by Ameficus Vespusius, from whom it has its mme 

1499 Korth America ditto, for Hevtry VJl by Cabot 

1500 MuximiBen divides tlie empire of Germany int6 six circlcb,and adds four mon 


1505 Smt cdmcjA mEtljdimd 

Gdrdeiung mtrodimed intoEngli 


hgland ffbm the Netherlands, from whence vc get t 


1513 The battlp ^'ihich James iV of Scotland is killed, with the il \ 

er of htf ^ * 

1517 Mwktffi wW b^fsn^ l^r matioii \ 

Egypt U m/mtKi wflw Turks 

1518 Sm sevvh^ of ^kiU, first discoyem the straits of that name m Smii > 


1520 Heni^viu pr* pVp4<3h receives th< 

1529 ThenaMM^’mSMw^^ itSirtbe ihimihe^Reformcd prot 
oluircii df tMifi* At the mvt 6f Bhtres m Genmmy 
1584 The 4sfomiaitioh wbes place m Enghmu under Henry VI11« 


t in favdtF Pf* receives the title of Dtlcndi r 


itSiribe ihmiihe^Refbrmcd protesting against tin 


1587 Relimmmj 
1539 Thb>st $ 
4 mil, 


pliw bjr ditto 

of file RiidT^authorued , iho present Hanslation linj'>ii 


itiM 

1540 Tilt famous IMM 

ifiMli Horse gUawimif 
1555 Tim Russian com] 


lit fhUBd in ^ « 

IPWBjfy w Fhmh hmg , m England by tim lh 

wanted by the Rev Mr Leo, 

tmie tho ladies u4ed skoweiu 
ImtaiM lAjMltf ViulUng per acre 
^pf s^ ><.oatinuo6 1 8 y eam» . 

ptd, ostablmbihBlMidi^^ of money at ten per cent, 
pf counties inmMliifd m Englaitd 
Enilail^ ™ 

EdgUtod. 
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1008 
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1035 

IG40 

10/12 

1043 

1049 

1054 

1055 
1658 
1660 


1062 


(;^iiccu Klizstbeth beginu her reign. • , , . 

'riic Reformation in, Scotland completed by John {Cnox. 

Knives first made in England. 

Royal Exchange firsVjsmlt. ^ 

I’hc groat iifaasacre Protealante at PafU. 

The Dutch ehahe off the Spanish yoke^ and the republic of Holland b|e|}$hs. 
English East India company ^ncorporaicd^establi^ed 1600, 

English Turkey company incorporate^!. ; 

Sir Francis Drak% returns from his v^age round the world, being the first 
English circumnavigator. • 

Parochial regiete^fifst/appointed in England. 

Pope Gregory intiiS^Ucefi. the New Stylo in Hdly; the 5th of October beii:^ 
counted 15. ^ 

Tobacco first brpu^tffpm Virginia into’ England. ^ 

Mary queen ofSootsjs beheaded by order of^Slizabeth, af^r 18 years’ imprisbn- 
meiil. ' ‘ " ‘ . ’ ' ii " 

The Spauisli armada d^troyed by Drake and other Engfish aditims. 

Henry IV. passed the edict of Nantes, tolerating the Protodtante. , ’ ' 
Coaches first introduced into England ; hacknbjt a^t 1693 : increased to, 1000, in 
1770. , . • ’ . ^ 

Band of pensioners instituted in ^England. : ' ‘ •« *.- 

Trinity College, Dublin, .‘founded. ; 5. * . 

Watches first brought into England ^rpm Gerihan^l . 

Decimal arithmetic invented at Bfugns. . v ' ' , , * • , 

Queen Elizabeth (the last oflho Tud<tfs>dieB,a,nd nomjinate^ James VI. of Scot- 
land (and first of thn Stuarts) as bar suo^ssor; which unites both kingdoms 
under the name of Great Britain. * ‘ V . - 

The gunpowder plot diSpovereci;at Westminster; being a project'of tlio j^oman 
catholics to blow uu tbe‘ king -and iboth .lueses of pftBiameiiL ' ;; 

Oaths of allegiance nret adminisfored'iir E^tand. . , . 

Galileo, of Florence, first discovers the sawitM'Woat'the planpt Saturni b^iho 
• telescope, Uion just invented dn Hollandr,;./ r , ’ . i, * ' 

Henry IV. is murdered at ;Paris; by KavaU«|C>jiap'f^i|ih>* ^ ' 

Baronets first broatod in England ny James ; ‘ ^ . 

Napier, of Marcheston, in S^otlabd| invents thd^'!bgnrithTn||^ ,, [ !, V , ' 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New Rivdr to I^hdclh , 

The first permanent settlement ill Virginia» ' i , 

Dr AV. Harvey, an Englisliman, discovers- foe fQoctrinp. of foe cirptt|fition of foe 
blood. , . ^ ’ 'V ' . ■ ' 

The broad silk manufacture from raw silic intrgdupjM luifo Eijglanfi' *" 

New England planted by the Puritans. - . : * , ; , , * 

King James dies, and is succeeded by' his apnf,Chaiie8 1/ . , 

TJie island of Barbadoes, i.fok/'^&rSt s^leifiipnt m . IndieSi li 

planted. ,'v'4 'ji, • 

Tiic battle of LnlsSen, moertoh 
of the Protestants in | 

Province of Msrylsbd 
Regular posts established vom 
King Charles disobliges his oih 

^'al Lesley, enters Eiigljliad, attti ' 

malcontenta in . 'i;V v 

The massacre in Ireland, wlicn,Jt^ t 
Kinff Charlds'impeachee 
which 

Excise on'bedi^,' my 
Qharles 1. behijlihoi^ 

Cromwell aesiltiiifes t 
The English, under admiral 
CrofDwml dies, and ' 

King Charles II. is 
twelve years in Fran<^ Jiijd 
Episeopaey redtorod ' ” 

The people of 4|enir 
le^s to Fri^lc „ 

The Royal Society estaoi 



and head 
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«y, under gene- 

I^r«$uiae, nn^at^ed by the 

’ . KBid.: 

.^Attntrhry inewuree, 
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fnooK 


planted ; 1728;;^tjded intoctwo separate government. 

Tlie Ney^ North America, conquered from the Swedes nnd 


aqd lories off 68,000 gereons. 


d, tLnd cone 
fitreetB. 


ued thlee days, in whin]) 



Dutnhfhy: 

1665 Thq >n 

1666 The grenit L 

wbco destrdylgftl^jtS,! 

Tea first need ita 

1667 The peace of Breijar^hkh cpnfirtti^ to tlie English the Ne\f Netherlands, now 

known by the names of IJennsjilvania, Now York, and New Jersey. 

1668. .*:ir-.ditto, Aik:fe^Chipete: 

‘ ' - 1 % . . . ...j. 'adb a thoroughfare foppublic use, by Charles 11 

ti<^h open their shiicef' 

' deternaipied to droWn their country, and rotirff" to their scttlenicnifc m 
the 

./ African imtnp'eiiw established. 

It^jThe pee^’br N imeguon . 

' i\ !^e.uabeeB Corpus act passeiL 

J68D A ^reat 'cbjmet appeared, and from its nearness to -our ca^tli, alarmed the inha- 
bitants. It continued Visiblo from No v> 3, to March 0. 

William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter tot planting Pennsylvania. 

1683 India stocky sol4/rbm..360 id 500 pAr^senti 

1685 Ohdrles IL'die^y aged 55, >4^6^ is succeeded by his brother James TL 

The.dpke of^ Monmouth^ natural eon to Charles IL raises a r^ellion, but is de- 
. ibated at the battle of S^gmcoe: and beheaded. 

edict of Nantes Ihfith^uely by Lewis XIV. and the Protestants 

' 'crnellir persecuted. 

1687 The p^ce of Verjaillea, by Lewis XIV. 

1688 The Revolutions^ ureat Balbipr hegina, IJfov, 5. King James abdicates, and 

retires, to Fxaaji^, Deci. 3% . 

iKing^ Wniiaih and Qubext Mary, daughter and son-in-law to James, are })ro- 
,daimcd)Feb. 16. . „ ^ 

VikCoUnt Dundee stands out fbr James m Scotland, but is killed by general 
. |ifockey,.at the battle of Ji^Tillycrank^; upon which the Highlanders, weaned 
t^ith TOpelted injbfpi^unes, di^rse. 

1689 The land-tax pe^dfln Eagland. , 

The tdloratibn act pai^d % ditto.. 

Several bishops are deptlvCn foV im)| 1 

< - Wilfiam FaflCr, vdfcjffetended'io pw . 
bt the Qoidmond W hoiovious ciM' 



oath to king William. 

)l^rinco of Wales spurious, was voted 

... — /j^poator, and false accuser. 

|l"by WUlla^^against James ip Ireland. 

Iby ^yhelmiriwer of Lifnerick to William. 

' by admiral Russel, defeat the Front h 

uepd by the French against the Con- 

totpte.. , 

'illiam. 

CHehcod^ b^Jung William’s troops. 

’ illiom reigns alone. 


of PaxieU; in America, and called it 






^dth.the 

the Spaniar^i 


wth year of his age. * 

eign parts established. 

1 by Queen Anne, daughter to 
Suttee General, renews the war against 


admits 




.eains. 


the 
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July 22 : 


1707 The first British paxUament. # 

1708 Minorca, tabcn from the SpaivardA-Uy, j 
The battle of Oudenarde won by T*' 


ri^ne^al l^tatihope. 

' ' * ■ ‘ th^ A^Oa. 


Sardinia erected into a kingdom, aad given to Ux^^dUko of . Savoy. 

!70‘) Peter the Gaeat, czar of Muscovy, demats phaitlea Xli. at Pultowa, who Hies to. 
Turkey. ‘ ^ 

The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the Allies. 

1710 Queen Anne changes the Whig Ministry, ^jr ^thors more favourable to the inter* 
est of her brother, the late Pretender: , 

The cathedral ^urch of St. P«aul, London, rebuilt 'by Sir Christopher Wren, in 
37 years, at one .%illion expense, by a duty on epols.. 

The English South-Sea company began. , , ’ * ‘ ‘ 

171*J Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun killed in a duel in 

1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, N^Va^Scoita,> Britainjttnd 

Hudson’s Bay, in North America, were yielded, :t 0 Gf^at liritain ; Gibral- 
tar and Minorca, in Europe, were also to the said crown by thiji 

treaty. • ^ / 

1714 Queen Anno dies, at the age of fifty, and is succeeded liy George I. 

Interest reduced to five jpwr. c« 7 t^ - 

1715 liowis XIV. dioS, and is euceeeded by his grcl!it-‘g](anclkon, Lewjt^'Xy. 

The rebellion in Scdtland.'b^ins in Septembefv under the OaiJ hf'Mar, in favour 
of the Pretender. The action of ShMiff*mui% and the eurrehddr of Preston, 
both in November, whdn the rebels diapejfpe, ^ 

1 7 HI The Pretender marriodtothe jvrincessSobieiiBklj^rand-daughterof John Sobieski, • 
late king of Poland. ‘ 

An act passed for septennial pa rliamentSv.u 

171!) The Mississippi scheme at its height hi Firanqe. 

l.ioinbc's silk-throwing machine, containing, 26^586 wheels, erected at Derby *, 
takes up one-eighth of a mile ; one watli^heel moves the rest} and in 24 
liours it works SI 8 , 504, 960 yards of organzi^ silk thread. 

The South-Sea scheme m Englarid bbgun. AprU 7 } was at its height at the end 
of June; ami quite suhk about September 29. . ; 

1727 King tioorge I. dies, in the 68 th year of his age } aud is succeeded by his only 
son, (ieorgo H. . , . V 

Inoculation first tried on cnmmals with supces a 
Hussia, formerly a dukedom, ia^now established as ao dmpira. * ';i , 

1732 Kouli Khan usurps tjie Pcrsum'thTonc, conquers th|5 Mo^ul empire, aiilidilPetarnB 
with two hupdred and thirly-onc millions sterlings- " ' . 

Several public spirited gentlemen begin tbp.^lBettmpcicnt of OooTgia,* in North 
America. • , \ ' .1 

17:5«J (’apt Porteus, having ordered his to fire qpon the populace, at the exe- 

(Mition of a smuggler, is himself tinged by the at Edinburgh. ,, 
Vestminster-Brid^^ fipishojdin 1760 at the 

deelar- 


I73H Westminster-' , „ 

expense of 389, OuO/. defr^j^, I 
1739 Letters of marque issued oht in '] 

ed, Oct. 23. ' * i w 

1713 The battle of Dettingen ,won .by thesEngiiah and Allies, m iaWa?i<® >tlie queen 

of Hungary. ' ' 

1714 War declared against Franco. ^ i j ' 

(^mlmcKlo^e Anson returns from Ha voyagq yo^nd the Worid^, ’ , 

I7ir> 'I'lio allies lose the battle of Fontex^^ ^ . f * ■' A* ., 

33ie rebellion breaks out ip Scotland; aitid the the 

dukeof Cuinberland^atCullod^,vA|j^y& l^diR < ^ 

1 741) •British Linen Company erected :., ,3 A- ' ' . * 

1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapellc, bjp * f^WWion bf all places, tpken durpxg' 

the war, was to bo made on all ^desC;^ '^ ' v 

1749 The interest of the British fuhds fedoefed 'to three per cent. 

Briti^i herring fishery incorporated, r ^ ^ A ‘ 

1751 Frederic, prince of Walqs,, father majerfy} died. ^ . 

Antiquarian society at London inco««ted. ^ v ' v * * 

1752 The new style; irttroducodHtp Gre^|IS»ain, t uo third of Septemh^heing count 

ed the fourteenth. •. v ' 
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* 1753 Tho Uritish Musouiii erected al Monianru-liousu. 

‘ Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Uommerce, instituted in London. 

1755 Lisbon destroyed by an oartlniuake. 

1756 146 Englishmen.' are confined in the tUack hole at Calcutta, in the East Iridics, 

by order of the Nabob, and found dea^A next morning. 

Marine society established at London. 

1757 Damien attempted to assasaijiate the French king, 

1759 .Oeneral Wolfe is killed in tho battle of Qhebec, which is jg^ained by the JOn^^- 

176(1 King George IT. dies, Oct. 25, -in the 77lh year of his age, and is siiccpodrd |i\ 
his present majesty, who, oit tlio 22d of Sept. 1761, ti^arried the princess ( 'lui 
‘ ‘'lotte of- Mockienburgh-Strelitz. 

Black-Friars bridge, consisting of nine arches, begun ; fii ished 1770, at the v\- 
.ptCnse of 52,840/. to b<? discharged by a toll. Toll t iceii olf 1785. 

1762 War declared against pain. ^ 

. ,F^ter 111. emj>eror/)f lluesia, is deposed, imprisoned, and murdered. 

Ahiericati Philosophical Society established m Philadelphia. 

George Augustus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Aug. 12. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, Franco, Spain, and I’orfn- 

gal, concluded at Paris, Feb. 10, which confirms to' 0reat Britain the cxt' ii- 
sive provinces of Canada, East and West Florida, and part of Louisinu:i. in 
North America; also the.ielaiid»<>.f Grenada,' St. Vincent, Dominica, and To- 
bago, in tho lypst Ihdiee. . 

1764 .The parliament granted 10^000/. to ML,lIarrj|^A,.ibr his discovery of the Jongi- 

.tude by hh tiUie-piece * • ' . 

1765 His majesty’s toyal cliarter pacf^d for incorporating the Society of Artists 

An act .passed annexing the sovereignty of the island of Man to the crow n of 
' , Great Britain. 

1766 April 21, a spot or macula of the sun, piore than thrice the bigness of our carilj, 

•passed the. sun's centre. • 

' 1766 AcMemy of painting estahlishod in London. 

The Turks imprison the Bnssian ambassador, and declare war against that v\u- 
• pire. V , ‘V ‘ ' V 

1771 Dr, Solanderand Mr. Banks, in his mmesty's ship the Endeavour, lieui. Cook, 
^ return frQm ;a voyage round the worM, .having inade several important disco- 
verieiB ih ifae 9o^ ^oas. 

‘ 1772 Tbe king Qif;Swe^0n changes the constitution of that kingdom. 

The Pretender marriova pl^incess of Germany, grand-daughter of Tliomns. late 
. . oarj of 

, Tka empe^jOr of en;|pi;es9 of Russia, and the king of Prussia, slnp tho 

of wirt of hisdoi^inions, which they divide among iln in 
' ^lemn iraatie's. 


1773,0 



Thpv^ori 
iwho lose 


1774 




iht' to pxptore.the North Pole, but having madn eight \ ono 
ir f>£ being lacked up by the ice, and his attempt to di.sc uvt ' 
proves fruitlei^ 
je Pope’p domimoas,; 

kTipompany by conquest or treaty, acquired tiir* 

f Bengal) Of ikk, tmd Bahar, containing fifteen millioos of 
'fhiatUies eommitted by their servants abroad ; upon 
irleres, ahaeeh^ out judges, &c. for tho better admin is- 

ib ati^d, Turks proves disgraceful to'^thc lati 

where 

andTuf^ 

L a duty of three-pence per 

rjm, the^Colonists, considering this as 
parliament to tax them, 
meet at Piiiladelphia, as tho first 


iinsnc- 



Pirst potition of Congress to the.KiiUr, November 

A ^ ir\ Wf &L ^ ^ .Ifey* A .t. i « 


action happeq^;^' Ametri^ bejCween the king’s troops and 
^ ^ uf betWocn the American 
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.lime 17, A bloody action at Bimkor,^ Hill, between the royal troops and the 
Americans. 

177t) Mnreli 17, The town of Boston evacuated by the king's troops. 

An misiieccssfiil attempt, in July, inarfc by commodore Sir Peter Parker and lie'u- 
tcmint-gewjral Clinton, upcii Charleston, in South Carolina. 

Tlio C'ongross declare the American Colonies free and independent states, 

The vXmericriis are driven from Long Island, New York, in August, with great 
loss, and great numbers of them talcon^prisonors : and the city of New Yolk 
is afterwards taken possession of by the king s troops. 

December Goneyil Washington taiies 900 of the Hessians prisoners at Tren- 
ton. 

Torture nbolishi^l in Poland. 

i777 t^eneral Howe takoJ^ossession of Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to surrender his army at Saratoga in 
(’.Tiiad.i, by convention, to the American army under the command of the ge- 
nerals (latc.s and Arnold. October 17. 

j 77’^ A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen 
united American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by 
the court of Frsflice, February 0. • 

The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expense in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, Juno 9, in consequence rl*a vote of Parliament. 

'Pile earl of Carlisle, Williani Eden, Esq. and Oectrge Johnatone, Esq., arrive at 
Philadelphia the beginnln^f June, as' commissioners for' restoring peace be- 
tween Great Britain and America. ' ' 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king’s troops, Jund 18. 

The Congress refuse to treat with the British' Commissioners, unless the indepen- 
diMice of the A merican> colonies were first acknowledged, or the king’s fleets 
and armies withdrawn from America. 

An engagement fought off Brest between the English fleet under the Command 
of admiral Keppel, and the French fleet undet the command of the count d'Or- 
villiers, July iJ7. > 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 
l^mdiciierry surrenders to the arms ,of Great Bfitain, Oct. 17k 
St. Lucia taken from the French, Dec. , * 

1779 St. Vincent’s taken by the French. 

Grenada (aken by tlie French, July 3. 

J7r!{) 'Pori iM oil! courts of justice abolished in France.® 

Tlie inquisition abolished in the duke of Modena’s domimona. 

Admiral Kodiicy taken, twenty -two sail of Spanish ships, Jan. .8. 

Tile same admiral also engages a Spanish fleet ^'nder the -command of Don Juan 
do Langara, near Cape Bt. Vincent, and takes five ships of the line, one more 
being driven on shore, and, another blown up, Jan. 16. . 

Three actions bM,weeii ^niiifal Rodney, and the count de Guichba, in the West 
Indies, in the months of A^ril and May ;-bilt none- Of them decisive. 
Charleston, South Carolina', swt;endef8 to Sir Henry Clinton,' May 4, 

Pensacola, and the whole province of W^est Florida, surrender to the arms of 
the king of Spain, May 9. , * . 

Tho Protestant Association, to the number of 50,000 g^'tlp to /the botiSe of com- 
mons, with their petition for the;r6|jbal of an act passed in favoor-of the- Pa- 
pists, June 3. ^ - T ^ j - 

That event followed by th'b most ^d|riBg ripts, in the city of London, and in 
Southwark, for several successive days, ^-'ivhich si^e Popish chapels are de- 
stroyed, together with the prisonl of Newgate, ^he King’s Bench, ibe t Icci, 
several private houses, dfcc. These am'rliflng' nqis are at Jen^th suppressed by 
tlie interposition of the mihtarjri executed for 

Fivl^^English.East Indiamen, ahd: BhigH8h*^iafircha^ bound for tho 

West Indies, taken by the oombii^ fleets of France and Spam, Aug. 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a signal victor) over general Gates, near Camden, 
in-South Carolina, in which above IC^ American prisoners are taken, Aug. ifl. 
Mr. Laurens; late president of the Ct^Mss, taken in an Apiencan packet, near 
Newfoundland, Sept. 3. , , ' mr -.r i j 

General Arnold deserts ihp service or|h« Cor^ress, escapes to New York, ond 
is made a brigadier-general in the service, Sdgt- 

VoL. II. Nos 33 & 34. 2 o , 
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17d0 Mnjor Andre, adjutant-general to tUo BritiEli arni} , liangcd as a sj»y at "J'apjMii, 
in tlie province of New York, Oet 12 

Mr Laurens is cotniniUed prisoner to the Tower, on a charge of Jiiirh treason, 
October 4. ^ 

Dreadful hurricanes in the West Indies, eby wliiwh groat (L* vast a lion is inadt 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St Lucia, Dominica, and other Islands. Or tfdier 
and JO. ^ 

A declaration of hostilities |>ub!ished against Holland, Dec SO 

1781 The Dutch Island of St. J'iUstatifi^akrn by admiral llodiy^y and Ociieral \'anghan 

Feb. II. Ketakon by the J^rcncli, N<»v. 27. 

Karl (Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with considcralilc loss, over the 7\incricaiis 
under general (lrecn,at Guildford, in North Carolina, MarcJi Ifi. 

The i.sland/)f Tobago taken by the Proncli, June 2. ^ 

A bloody ongagerneiit fought between an Knglish sq^idron under the conmiaiM^ 
of admiral Parker, and a Dutch squadron under the commaiid ofadmiral Zmit 
man, off the Dogger-hank, Aug 5. 

Earl Cornwallis, with a considcrahlo British army, surrendered juisoners <if Ava- 
to the Amorioan and French troops, nuder the comiiiiind of general \Vat.hiiiu 
ton and count ilocharnbeau, at York -town, jn Virginia, Oct. I!l. 

1782 Trincomalc, on the island of Ceylon, taken by admiral*Hughes, Jan, M 
Minorca surrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. r>. 

The island of St. (>hri8topher talft'€ by the French, Feb. 12. 

The island of Nevis, in the West Indies, taken by the French, Feh 14 
Montserrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. ^ 

7Mie house of'eommons addressdlio king against any farllier jiroseeiition of <>f 
fensive war on the continent of North America, Mar. 4 ; and rc.soive, Tli.il t li it 
house would consider all those as enemies to his majesty, and tins ci.ujit? \ 
who should advise, or by any means attempt, the farther prosceulion of ojlcn 
Bivo war on the continent of North America, for the purpose of reducing lie 
revolted colonies to obedience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains a signal victory over the French fleet under the ci.m 
mand of count do (ira.s8e, near Dominica, in the West lndie.s, Aj>ril 12 
Admiral Hughes, with ele.en ships, beat off, near llio island of Ceylmi, tin 
French admiral SuffroiA, with twelve sliips of the lino, after a severe engage 
ment, in whic^h both fleets lost a groat number of men, y\pril III 
The resolution of the house of commons relating to John Wilkes, Ilsq and tin 
Middlesex election, passed Feb. 17, 17(>!), rescinded May II. 

The bill to repeal the deefaratory act of George 1. relative to the h'gislation oJ 
Ireland, received the royal assent, June 2fl. 

The French took and destroyed the forts and sijltlemcnls in fludson's B.'i \ . Au 
gust 24. 

The Spaniards defeated m*their' grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. Ill 
Treaty concluded between the republic of Holland and the United Slate-- .»! 
America, Oct. 8. 

Provisional i^ticles of peace signed at Paris between the British and llu* Amen 
can commissioners, hy which the Thirteen United American colonics an .k 
knowledflied ^ his Britannic majesty to be free, sovereign, and indrpciwh iil 
states, Nov. SjL, , • 

1783 Preliminary of peace betwixt his Britannic majesty and the kings of 

Prance and Spain, signed at Versailles, Jan. 20. 

The order of St. Patrick instituted, Fob. 5. 

Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicily, destroying a great nu mix* r (•! 

^9wns and inhabitants, Feb. 5th, 7th, and 28ih. 

Armistice betwUt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. 

Ratifleationef the definitiye treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Sji.nn 
and the United '^tea of America, Sept. 3. 

1784 The city of London 'wait.C^ the Ipng, with an address of thanks for disinissm» 

the coalition ministry^ Jdn. ^6. \ 

The great seal stolen uorti the lord chancellor’s house in Great Ormoiid-strect, 
March 24. 

The ratiJication of the peace with America arrived, April 7. 

The definitive treaty of peace betwssn Great Britain and Holland, May 24 
The memory of Handel commemorated by a gif and jubilee at Westminster-ubbey, 
May 20.— Continued annually for decayed musicians, &c. 

Pioclarnation for a public thanksgivlitg, July 2. 
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i<^‘l ^^r LiMHinJi :is» ('i:(lc(| iti a balloon frAin the Artillery-f^rimml, Moorfirldj', llir 
lir^l ol‘ t'jc kind in riiijrlimd, Sopt. 15. 

iT'-o Dr Sc.iIhm V, a,ii Anicruiciu missionary, was consnerated bishop of ConneclicAit 
b\ li\r noniuriijtf Scotch )>rc]atcs, *ov 
)7 h; ’Dif kiHir (d'^Sweden prohibitifd llio use of torture in his doiiiimons 

( ’.irilnul Tiirlone, liijrli iiiqui-Jitor at Rome, was publicly drajj-fjed out of liis 
( :irrMi.n' bv an incensed nui^iliide, for his cruelty, and Jmnjif on a f^ibbet 50 
left liieii * 

Sept 'iti. ( 'oniniertAiil treaty siifned belwfeu England and France. 

'N'o 'j| C‘'I7I,000 li fur mil, slock transferred to tlie landgrave of HossCy for 

ll( ssian soldiers loM in the American war, at £110 a man. " 

Dee 1 Mr. Adruns, the Amciican ambassador, presented to tlie arcbbisliop of 
v'niitcrbiiry, iTi White, of Feiinsylcania, and Dr. Trovost of J^’cw York, to 
Ite « niiM'c.rated bisuops for the limted States. — They were consecrated Feb. 
d, I7'7. 

I'-'-T Mfiieji (^'ranc(^) The Assembly of Notables first convened under the ministry 
ol Moms de (^ilonne 

IMiiy ‘i1. Mr. Rurkc, at the bar of the house of lords, in tlie name of all tlioconi- 
inons of (ireat Ijritain, impeached Warren Hastings, late governor-general 
of Rengal, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Auir. 1 1 The king, by letters patent, erected the province of Nova Scotia into 
:i i)isIiM])’s sec, and appointed Dr. Charles Inglis to be the bishop. 
i7>r ^lJirlLsl (France) Moris. Nocker replaced at the head of the finances. Novom- 
ber . TJie Notables Ccalled t^gellicr a second time. 

Ill ilm earlv })art of October, the first symptoms appeared of a severe disorder 
which .1 filleted his majesty George the Third. On the fith of November they 
\v’<‘re very alarming, and on the 13th a^orm of prayer for his recovery was 
<ii(lercd by the privy council. 

17'^:* r<‘l» 17 Jlis Majesty was pronounced to be in a state of convalescence, and on the 
•Jiilb to bo free trom complaint. 

A jin I ‘J3 A general thanksgiving for the King's recovery, who attended the 
si'rviec at St Paul’s with a great procession. 

M.iy (Finiicc) Opening of the States General ^t Versailles. 

.Inly M, it Revolution in France — capture of the Bastilo, execution of tho 
g<i\eni.ii. of the intendant, of the secretary of state, &c. 

Oetol.ej r.i The fir.sl sitting of the National Constituent Assembly at Paris. 
iT.ni .liilv 1 1 Crand French Confederation in the Clvimp do Mars. 

17'* I ,1 111 H‘ ‘i 1 , *i*i. ;2r» (France) The king and royal family secretly withdraw from 
bill are stopped at Varennes and breiight back. 

< bi ilic I fill of .Inly, in consequence of some gentlemen meeting to commemo- 
1 111 * tin* Frciicii revolution in Birmingham, tte mob arose and committed the 
iiiMsi dannn dutrages for some days on the persons and properties of many of 
tin- inliabitaiits of tlie town and neighbourhood ; burning and destroying ineel- 
ijji' liouses, private dwellings, Peace and security were at length restor- 
I'd. by the ini erposition of the military power, 
lb ii'bcr 4. (France) Tlie second assembly takes the ntoe of tlie Legislative 
Assembly, and is opened by the king in person. , ^ 

?7'.‘‘J (»n the IfKIi of March, the definitive treaty of peace was signed between tho 
British, and llieir allies, tho Nizam, and Mahrattas on the one part, and Tippoo 
Sultan on the other, by 'Virhich he ceded one half of his territorial possessions, 
and delivered up two of his sons to lord Cornwallis, as hostages for the fulfil- 
ment of the treaty. « - p 

(Jiistavus If], king of Sweden, died on tho 29th of March, in consequence ot 
be ing assassinated by Ankerstroom. ^ i v ■ i 

Scpl yo (France) First sitting of the Third Legislature, which takes the title 

(d* National Convention. , ^ . , , . , i • i- 

3 7‘>:i .Ian 2l8t. (France) la-wis XVI. after having received -ipnuinerable indignities 
from his people, u.is bre.uglit to the scaffold, and had his head severed by tho 
guillotine, contrary In the express laws of the new consitution, which had de- 
clared the person <»!‘ the king inviolable. ^ ^ . . 

On the 25th of Mareli, lord Grenville, .and S. Comte Woronzow, signed a con- 
vention at London on behalf of his Britannic majesty and the empress of 
Russia, in which their majesties agreed t- niiploy their respective forces 
m carrying on the “just and necessary war' agsinst trance. Treaties also 
were eiilered upon with the king of Sardinia, and the pnnro of Hcbs- f a^v*' 

2 D 2 
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1703 The unfortunate queen of France, o» the 10th of October, was conducted to tlie 
spot, where Louis had previously met his fate, and conducted herself duriiitj 
her last moments with fortitude and composure, in the thirty-ciglith year of 
her ago. * 

Messrs. Muir and Palmer, having been accuAid of seditious practices were tried 
in the high court of Justiciary in Scotland, and pronounced guilty. Their 
sentence was transportation for the space 14 years, to such place as his ma- 
jesty might judge proper. — They were sent to Botcany Bay#* 

1794 On the 1st of June, the British dtcl, under the commariri of admiral earl flowe, 

obtained a most signal victory over that of the f'rench, in which two shijts 
were sunk, one burnt, and six brought into Portsmouth harbour. 

1795 In consequence of the rajud progress of the French arms in Holland, the prin- 

cess o^ Orange, the hereditary princess and her infant ^on, arrived at Yar- 
mouth, on the 19th of January: the hereditary pri4ft:c himself, witli his fa- 
ther the stadtholdcr, landed* at Harwich on the £20th. 

On the.8lh of April, his royal highness George Augustus Frederic, jirincc of 
Wales, was married to her serene highness princess Caroline of Bnmswirk 

The trial of Warren Hastings, esq. at length came to a close on the rif 
April, when the lord chancellor, having put the question to each of the jioeis, 
upon the sixteen articles of the impeachgient, and finding that a very great 
majority voted for.^ite'acqaittal, inarmed the prisoner that he was acquit led 
of the charges bro^^^t gainst* Rim by the house of commons, and of all 
matters contained therein. 

Belgium incorporated with France. • 

Executive Directory metalled in France. 

1796 The king assaulted in his ooadh) February 1. 

Battle of Lodi^ May 11. 

War between England and Spain, October 11. 

1797 Lord St. Vincent’s victo|y, February 14. 

Mutiny in the fleet, April. 

Lord Duncan’s victory, October II. 

Treaty of Campo Formio, Oifitolier 17. 

1798 Irish rebellion broke out, April 2; suppressed. 

Battle of the! Nile, Aug, I* 

French land at Killala, in Ireland, Augant ; surrender, September 28. 

1799 War recommenced between France and Austria. 

Bonaparte defeated at Acm, April 21. 

— — ■■ reUirned to France, October 10. 

installed First Consul, November 25. 

British land nA the- Haider^ August 27. 

Cemtention ht;Hqlland,.Oql;ebex 18. 

1800 Ki^s^ato^^^i^tfleld, May 15. 

1801 T^e bill for Irelaid ekimd, January 1. 

'P ' 

Fraifeoe, Mdy |0. 
irial&dei 


I'of 
Battle'^ of 

1802 Feaoe:of 

1803 War dechured 

1804 Bonaparte ai 
Duked’Engliieh: 
The Emperor; " 

title of Eli 

1805 War deeh 


n 




May 18. 

maparte, March 22 ; Pichegru do. April G. 
crown of the Ciesars, and assumes the 
ir 6.- , 

11 . 

m: * 

^ ^uly 22. 

Battle of Trafalj^. ■" ^ 

Bonaparte enters Vienna, Noydimier l4. 


Sir R. Calder 
War between 



Battle of Austerlitz, Decembi^Jjk , 

Peace b^een France and AuSj^t Dee. 27; 

1806 EzpfAditicti of Jliliranda to 

Publie funeral of Lord NelsoR,,Jh)^ R . 

Louis Bojn^arte proclaimed king of Hdladd, June 11. 
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ISOli IJonnpaTtc liccJaros hiiusuir protector the Confederation of the RhinO) July 12. 
Prussia declares war against France, October 9. 

Battle of Jena, October 14. 

Bonaparti* enters Berlin, October 

1807 Rattle between Christ opho a*d Petion, Jan. — Christop ho declared governor for 
life. 

Battle of Kyhiu. February ' 27 ^ 

Battle of Filodland, June 14 

Treaty of Tilsit, i'lly ^24 ^ 

Otpeiihagen surrendered to the English, September 7. 

Russia declares wa'i against England, Oct. 31. 

Portuguese Roval family emigrate to Brazils, Nov. 29. 

I80f^ (;hailes TV. of^^pfijn abdicates in favour of his son, Ferdinand VII. who is com- 
pelled to resign b/ Bonaparte, March. • 

Bonaparte appoints his brother Joseph Kin^of Spain, May^4. 

T’ajial territories annexed to France, May 21. 

Spam implores the aid of Great Britain against France, June 6. 

French fleet at Cadiz seized, June 14. 

(Jen Dupont surrenders to the Spaniards, July 19. 

Battle of Vimiorfi, August 10. 

Convention of Cintra, Aug 3(» 

1809 Battle of Corunna, January Ki. • • 

Mr. Madison elected President, March 4. 

War between France and /justria, April R. • 

Bonaparte re-enters Vienna, May 12. 

Battle of Essling, May 22 

Battle of Wagraiu, July 6, 8. 

Ariuistiee between France and Austria, July 12. 

Expedition to Waleheren sailed, July 2D, 

Battle of Talavera, July 28. 

I’caco signed, October 14. 

Bonaparte divorces his wife Josephine, December 15. 

Waleheren evacuated, December 23. 

Grand Jubilee on the King’s entering the GOtbyear of hts reign, October 25. 
Tiio Viceroy of Peru disperses the Juntas of La Plate, and Quito. 

Revolution in Chili. 

1810 Boiiaiiarte marries the Archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria, April 2. 
T^ruvisional goveriiineut of Buenos Ayres estaldished, May. 

Holland annexed to France, July 9. 

General Beriiadottc elected Crown Prince of Sweden, August 21. 

Jmcien Ihmapartc takes refuge at Malta, Augi^.24* ' 

Capture of the Mauritius, December 3. ^ 

Congress of Venezuela assembles: ' ’ / 

Viceroy sent to Spain. 

Linier.s defeated in Cordova, and Velasco in Paragpiay, 

IKll Prince of Wales appointed jRegent, February 6. 

Battle of Barossa, March 5. ■ ' ’ , ‘ 

Battle of Almeida, May 3, 5- ' ' ^ 

Battle of Albiiera, May ID, ' 

Venezuela declares itself independent, July 5. < ' 

(hornet api^ared visible for some ^eiefcs to the naked September 1. 

Battle or Tippecanoe. , 

Congress of New Grenada deelal^'jlbeEfill^^dQdei^;!. .. 

Insurrection in Mexico— ^nsuCeeipfU. v 

Christophe declares himself em^rox ^ ] V/ > 

1812 Congress passes various acts fop. dX' w U. States, Jan. 

Ciudad Rodrigo taken by stormj.Jw^jjliw ' 

Badaioz ditto, Apiil (>. ' ; ’ • ’ ‘ " j;. 

Mr. Percival shot by Bellingham, 42* ' ?;! ' 

America declares war agaiiutt England, June 16. 

France declares war against Russia^ J^e 
Battle of Salamanca, July 22. 

General Hull invades Canada, July^Mxrenders to Gen. Brock, Aug. 16. 

Battle of Smolensko, August .16, \ 

The Guerriere captured Aug. 19. ' ' 
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ibl2 Batllo of Jiorodino, Srptcinbor 7. 

lioiiaparto outers Mctscow, September Id — abandons it, Oetober 22 — quits Ins 
army at Smorffonio, and osc.ipcs by flight, Decoiiibcr 5 — arrives ut Paris, I)e- 
eoiiiber 18 

Jlattln of Queonstown, 0<;1 il i» •» ‘ 

The Maeodoiiian ca]>tured, Oet Iiio. 

Th(j Java captured, Dec 

KaTth(|uake in Caraeeas * 

Monlevcrde defeats Miranda aiid««iccupies Caraeeas 

Prussian General Ynrek enters into a convention with the Russians, Decern 
her * 

1813 Battle of the river R.nsm (roneral Winchester defeated, Jan. 17 
Mr. Madison ns-i h“eled, March 4. 

Prussia declares against Fiance, Mari li 17 • 

York, Upper Canada, taken, i'\pril Ji!*. 

Battle ol‘ Lutzeii, May 12. 

Battle of Bautzen and Wiirtschen, May yt), ill. 

Fort George, Upper (/aiiaila, take.n, May 27. 

Battle at Jackets' Harbour, May 2J. ^ 

The Chesapeake captured, Juno 1. 

Armistice between Bonaparte and the Allies agreed to, Juno 4. 

Battle of Vittoria, June ‘il. ‘ 

Fort Erie, U^per Canada, tali on, July. 

Col. Cro^han defeats the British at Sandusk)i, Aug. 1. 

Battle ot the Pyrenees, Augus^Tl. 

Hostilities in Germany renewed, Austria declares war against F'raiicc, Aug 17 
St, Sebastian’s taken by storm, Aug. 31. 

Perry’s victory on Jake Erie, Sept. 

General Proctor snrTcndcrs to Gen. Harrison in Upper Canada, Did,. 

Lord Wellington eiitcrs Franco at the head of his victorious army, Oct 7. 
Bonaparte totally deleatod near Lcipsic, with immense loss, October J8 — ’ill 
The Dutch recall the Prince ol' Orange, Doc. 1 
The allies cross the Rhine, December 120, 

Fort Niagara taken by the'Briti.sh, Dec. 

Bolivar re<emancipatcs Venezuela. 

Expedition of the Peruvian royalists into Chili. 

I8J4 Battle of Tallapoosa — Gen Jackson defeats the Creeks, Jaii 22. 

Battle of La Cole, Low ers ’an ado, March 31, 

The allies enter Paris, March 31. 

Bonaparte dethroned and .sent to lOIiia, April 6. 

Battle of I'ouluusc, April 31 . 

Louis XVI 11. recalled, May « 

Peace signed, Ju^e 2. 

The Sovereigns of Etissia and Prussia visited London, June ik 
Battle of .Chippewa, JuW fl 
Battle of Biidgew^&ij <July ‘2o. 

Assault on Fort repulsed; Aug. 35. 

Battle of B]adetl|i^'<!trgh^Washing^^ taken and the capitol burnt, Aug 24 
McDonough’s on lake Clmnwlain — battle of Plattsburgh, Sept. 11. 
Battle at N. Point, ■’hear Baltimore, Sept. 12. 

Sortie from Fort Erie, Sepl. 17. 

Gen. Jackson taken Peiisacqla; N«v. , 

Bolivar defeated by Boyes i^d dflvqtjt'Out of Caraccuh. 

Battle of Roncagua in GhiJii^^The Peiiivian Royalists reconquer the country 
The British invade ^Lduinkna, Dec. 

Gen. Jackson attacks by digUl, Dec., 23. 

Treaty Bignf3d at GheM between the U., States and (J. Britain, Dec. 24 
1815 The British entirely defeati^d 'at OHeans, Jan 8. 

The treaty of Ghent ratified hy Congress, Foj>. 37. 

Bonaparte returns from Elba to PaUs without opposition and resumes the lin 
pcriul diudem, March 211. 

Louis XVHI. retiri s to Lilb?, and afterwards to Gluuii. 

The Alli^^s issue a Dcr laration against Bonaparte, and marcli lot*) Fr.im t* 
Bonapaite gains succcssea over tbe Prussian^; Juno ItitJi ami 17l]i. 

Bwaapartc entirely routed by the Duke of Wellington, Jiirn- iHili, at Waltob. 
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Louis XV If) iiiturus lo Lari.s, July 
7 'Ihi Duko uf VVcUiiio-toii enters Pans 

Ponaparte snrreiulers lo the Unlisli iiiid is sent to St. TIrlona. 

AVar between America amt tlu* Al^e'jjneSy May — lieaty signeil in Aug 
Martial la \v ^iroclamnvl m InV^Liid, Oet 
Marshal Ney excMuited, Dee 
Protestants perseenleil at ISiines 

Murat inakev. a (le.s(;cnl in Naples — is taken and exeeiited 
War ill (aiylon — ^'andy made jiqsfuier by the British 
War with Nepaul — '(’he Ne.paniese defeated — peace eoneluded, 

Iwlp The //o/i/ e fyriiiod, Jan. 

'Phe U States' Bank establi.slHsl. April 
Marriage of l*r(^i<‘ess (’harlolti*, May 

liisurri'clion at Bari %<hjes » 

The Independents of New iirmiada deleatecj hy Monllo, and the country again 
oi'cnjnt'd liy the ro^’alists 

The (’eiigress of Buenos Ayres declares itself independent, duly 11 
Lord Amherst 's mission to China — failed. 

l..ord J'Lvmoiith's eApedition against Algiers — successful attack and treaty, 
Bolivar returns to Veriezneia and is defeated — lands again, Dec. and dcieats the 
royalists, Mareli, IHI7. 

Indiana admitted into the union, Dei ^ 

Civil war hetween Buenos Ay re.s and Artigas commcnccB'^ends in the defeat 
and death of the latter. ^ 

Petion decKired piesidcnL for life of the republic of Hayti. 

PortngiK'se lake Montevideo, Dec. 

H17 Mr. Mojiroi* elected J*residnnt, March 4. 

Sail Mai till eollei ts an army in Buenos Ayres and cntci;s Chili — defeats the roy- 
alists 111 the battle of Cbaeabuco. 

Biiieelonn. in Caraee.as, taken by the S^niards, April. 

Bolivar declared dictator — establishes his government at Angostura. 

Kevolt, in Periiainbiieo 

The Cato-slreei (’onspuacy 

Habeas eorims snsjiended in (irfcat Britain. 

War w ith the Pindaree.s in India. 

War willi tlie INIalirattas — 1’lie Poishwah defeated — ^^Poonab token. 

Death of Piinecs*^ (’harlotte, Nov. 

Mississippi admitted into the niiion, Dec 
Ameli.i Island taken by the Americans. 
lr<18 Bernadotti' proelaiined king of Sweden, Jan^ 

Malieas corpus ri'stored, Feb. l 

Scimhali joins the British against the Findare#s. 

Battle, of '.Maipn — Boyalists driven out of Chili, y^priL 
Seminole war eominouces, April. ■' 

(ien .laekson takes Pensacola, May. 

Bepret«entntive constitution of Bavar|N..estab]Uihed, May.. 

War in India closed hy the roduotion of the Pindardi^, 

Dejiosition of tin* Pnishwali. 

Congress of Aiv-la Chapclle, Oct.' 

'Pile Allied Troops evacuate France, Nov. 

Pensacola restored to Spain, Nov. 

jilirioiM admitted into the union, Dec. . . 

• l^eath of Petion — Boyer succeeds niin. . • 

IHB) New marriage act passes the British Farliametttj March. 

Florida ceded to tlie TT. States, by Spain. 

Assassination of Kotzebue. • " 

Me.dregor’s nnsnceessful expedition against Porto-bello. 

(jord Cochrane bbiekadcs Callao. 

Badical meeting at Mam-hester dispersed by the military, Aug- 
Bolivar inarches into New Grenada. 

Baltic of Boyac.a, Aug 8. 

Occupation of Bogota by Bolivar, ,, 

Union of New (irenada and VenezUt^i. Dec. 

Abbe (iregoire exiduded from the Chamber Deputies, Doc. 

Act passed the Bntisli parliament prohibiting seditious ineetings. 
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1810 Alabama admitted into the unions Dqp. 

1820 Jnsurreetion at Cadjz, Jau. 

Death of (ieorge 111. Jan. 2!) 

Assassination of the Duke Cerri, feb. 

Maine admitted into tiie union. 

Fourth censufi of tlic U States. 

Debate on the Missouri question. 

Revolution ni Spain — Constitution of 1812 fe-established, Mr.rch — >massacre at 
Cadiz, April. ^ 

Tlie Queen arrives in Krigland, June. 

Meeting of the Spanish Cortes, July. 

Revolution in Najilea. 

Revolt of All Faelia. 

Trial of ^le Queen voted, Aug 
Disturbances in Sicily. 

Chilian expedition to Feru under San Martin. 

Revolution in Portngnl. Sept. 

Riogo dismissed from his eominnnd. 

Palermo surrenders to (ien. Pepe. Oct. 

Armistice between Rolivav and Morillo — MorUjo returns*^o Spain, Nov. 
Conference of Troppaii, Nov. 

Trial of the Queen concluded — Bill j^ithdrawn, Nov. 

Death of Christophe-^Hayti united in one government under Boyer. 
l^'Sl Conference at Laybach, Jan. ^ 

Departure of the king of Naples for ].iaybach — War declared against Naples. 
7’umult in Madrid — King’s body-guard disbanded. Feb. 

Treaty for the ce.ssion of Florida finally ratified, Feb. 

Portuguese Cortes meet to form a constitution. 

Mr. Monroe re-elected President. 

Missouri admitted into the unions March. 

The Austrians invade Naples, March. 

Revolution in Piedmont — tho King abdicates in favour of his brother. 

Battle of Ricti — Austrians enter Naples. 

Revolution in Piedmont qmJUnl l>\ tho Austrians. 

Revolt in Moldavia under Ypsilanli, May. 

Death of Bonaparte, May 5. 

Congress of Colombia installed. 

The Royalists begin a predn|ory war in Spain. 

Brazil adopts the Portuguese constilutioii. 

Battle of Carabobo, June. 

San Martin enters Lima, June. 

declares Peru incfcpcndent, July. 

Gen. Jackson lakes possession of ’ 'lorida, July. 

The king of Portugal loaves Brazil for Lisbon, July. 

Bank of England ro^unies cash payments. 

Massacres in Coiistai^tinoplc — Patriarch beheaded. 

Revolt of the Greeki^ in Morca and the islands. 

Coronation of GeoJgje* IV», July, 

Death of Queen Q|t|0linc, Aug. 

Callao surrenders tts'San Marlin, Sept. 

Yellow Fever in Bat^elona, Oct, 

The French establishi a cordon, sanitairc on the Spanish Frontier. 

The Mexicans dcclg^f^ their iJi^^peUdence. 

Iturbide conejudes an arrangninent with the Spanish commander in chief. 

The Russian armies assemtue on the Turkish tronticr. 

The Turks retake Atfaienej Nov. 

Disturbances in the 0f Ireland. 

War between Persia and Turkey. 

1822 TripoUtza taken by the Greeks, Jen. 

Habeas coipus suspended in Ireland, Feb. 

Disturbances in France — insurrection of Gen. Bcrtori at Saumur, March, 
Spanish St Domingo united with Hayti. 

Ali Pacha delivered up to the Turks and beheaded. 

Massacro at Seio. 

Tllp'U. States declare tho S- American States independent, April 
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Revolt of Thessaly, May. , 

Constitution of Colombia established — Bolivar elected President. 

Jturhido proclaimed emperor of Mexico. 

An anjreinent between Russia and Turkey. 

Bolivar undft-takcH ai* cxpedi^on to Quito and Guyaquil May. 

Riivolt of the Royal jruards a1 Madrid, June. 

War bet\ve(‘ti Persia and Turkey renewed. 

'J’rial of Goft. Berton al Pans, Aug 

(ireek viclory ove^’ the Turkish fleet negr'Seio. 

(Jn*eks declare the Turkish coasts blockaded. 

Death of Marquis of Tamdonderry. 

Inft'rv.iew between Bolivar and San Martin at Guayaquil. 

K.xecution <jf t^eii Klio at Valencia, Sept'.* 

Civil war in the N.%1' Sfiain — army of the Faith. 

Morales takes Maracaibo, Sept. , 

San M.irtin abdicates the Dictatoiship of Peru and retires to Chili. 

'^riu! Priiiec Regent of Brazil declares* himself indepciidoiit of Portugal, and as- 
.snmes the title of emperor, Nov. 

Regency of TTgel fonued. 

Defeat of Cliourst liid l*acha in tlie Morca — massacre of Cyprus. 

Spanish Regency driven into France. 

Alliance between Spain and l*ortiigaU • 

(’ongrcHs of Verona, Dee. 

IfcJUIl Snireiuh*!* of Napoli to the ^iiocks, Jan. 

Canterae defeats .\Ivarado near Arica, Jan. 

War declared by France against Spain, March. 

M Manuel exjielled the Chamber of Deputies. 

D<‘posilion of’ Iluihide — the Mexican republic restored, March. 

'file r’roucli invade Spain under the Duke of Angouleme and Marshal Moncoy, 
A[)ril. 

The King and Cories leave Madrid for Seville, 
fku'intli surrenders to the Greeks. 

(.kminiodori'. Daniels defeated in a naval action with the Spaniards, April. 

The Duke ol’ Angonleine enters Madrid — Regency formed, May. 

(\ariter;tc enters Inina, May. 

X'aleiieia oecuiiied by the French, June. 

^I’lie King and Ckirfe.s retire to Cadiz, July. 

Morillo joins tlie French 
n'he French advance to Cadiz. 

Battle at Corunna with Quiroga. 

Padilla ilefeals Morales on tlie lake of Maracaibo, July. 

JNlaraeaitio c.ajitured — Morales capitulates, Aii^. 

Downfall ol the, Portuguese constitution — old government restored, Aug- 
Siege of Barcelona 

land Hyroii sails Irorii Legliorn to Greece, Aug. 

Defi'at and submission of Ballastoros. 

Br)i/aris defeats the Pacha of Scutari at Carpenissif in a night engagement — 
hut IS killed in the action, Aug. 21. • 

Coiimna, and Pampeluiia surrendered, Sept. 

Altai k on I he Troeadero. 

Dealh of Pojie Pms VII 
Bohvar enters Buna, Sept. 

'Pile Cortes surrender Cadiz, Oct.— The constitution attpUshed- 
Insurrection of the Blacks in Deineraxa. 

(ireat Britain sends Consuls to S. America. 

Barcelona surrendi*red, Nov. 

Porto Cabello taken and the Spaniards driven out of Colombia, Nov. 

Gen. Mina lands in Kngland, NoV. 30. 

I'he Duke of Angouleiiie arrives at Paris, Dec. 2. 

Treaty for the occupation of Spain by «1U,000 French troops concluded at Ma- 
drid. 

Treaty of peace between Persia and the Porte. 

Montevideo taken by the Brazilian afimy. ^ 

Battle between the British and the Ashante* ■ , Sir C. M'Carthy killed, Dec. 31 
1824 Lord Byron joins llie Greeks al MissoIongJn, Jan. 
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Tho Turks raise the siege ol' Missolonghi and retire into Albania. 

The legislature of Tobago passes an aet to ameliorate the condition of slaves. 
The Britisli declare war against Algiers, March. 

TJie Algerines land on the Spanish <^iast and carry off the inhabitants. 

The H<jyalists take Callao by treachery. f ' 

The British governineiit isMies a proclamation for ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves in the West Indies — tlic colonial legislatures hostile to it. 

War with the Burmese coniinouccs on the l‘Iastern frontier otf Bengal. 

Death of Lord Byron at Missoloi^hi, April IJ). 

Second Battle with the Asharitecs, May. 

A British squadron sails from Madras to Burniah and takes Rangoon. 

Battle of Chedu)>a near Rangtmn — the Burmese defeated, June JO. 

Battle of Jnnin in Porn — the royalists defeated. 

Chateault^iaud dismissed from the French ministry, J me. 

Iturbide sails for Me.vico 

A British squadron blockades Algiers — Peace concluded, July. 

The Turks attack and ravage ipsara. 

The Greeks defeat the Turkish fleet and retake Ipsara. 

A third battle with the Ashantees — the latter defeated, July 1 1 , 

Gen. Lafayette arrives in New York, Aujr^ 

The Greeks land at Fpanomi on the Gull of Smyrna, defeat the Pacha and ra- 
vage the country. r. 

Iturbide lands in Mexico, is taken and shot. 

A party of Spanish constitutionalists land at Tariffa ; after a few days' occupa- 
tion of the town are taken prisoners by the r>ench. 

Death of Louis XV III., Sept. 16. 

The Greeks defeat the Turkish and Egyptian fleets at Cos and Samos, and take 
and destroy 74 vessels. 

Dervish Pacha defeated at Thcrmopylm. 

Canterac defeated at Apurimac, Sept. 

The Patriots blockade Lima. 

Battle of Keykloo near Rangoon, the Burmese defeated, Oct 8 A 0 
Lord Cochrane takes Pernambuco for the emperor of Brazil. 

Evacuation of Spain by th« French .Ir^pops, as far as the Ebro, agreed upon, 
November. 

Slave trade abolished in Mexico. 

The Russians announce the evacuation of Moldavia by the Turks 
The French troops evacuatf Madrid, Dec. 20. 

Death of Ferdinand IV. of Naples. 

1825 Bolivar totally defeats the rm^alists at Guamanquilla — the latter surrender and 

deliver up all Peru to the Patriots ; Callao refusing to surrender is blockaded 
and declared outlawed by Bolivar. 

Dreadful inundatiops in the North of Europe. 

J. Q. Adams elected President of the U. States, Feb. 

Debate in parliaineiit on the Catholic Emancipation bill, March. 

Capture oi Naviran.bv Ibrahim Pacha. 

llayti acknowledgp^ independent by the king of France, April 7. 

Coronation of X., May 20. 

Death of Ale^tn^^ri^Emperor of Russia. 

1826 Death of the king of Portugal. 

TJie Turks take Missolonghi, Marcli 22. 

Fiftieth Anniversary of American Indepejndonce celebrated, July 4tb — the same 
day died Thomagi Jefferson nnd John Adams, late Presidents of the United 
States, and signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
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MEN .OF VKAJINING AND GENIUS. 


K r. 

ilTOMEJl, llii; first prnfiino writer an# Greek pool, liourislicd. Fojfc 
aI Hesiod, the Greek poet, supposed to live near the tiiiic of Homer. 
Lyeurgus, the Spartfln lawgiver. [Cooke, 

<i(H) Siij)ph(p, tlie Gl^*ck lyric poetess, fl Cuiokcs 
fifpS Solon, lawgiver of Aj liens 
rru; .l^isop, IheTlrst G iroF falmlist i'/iojof. 

'^rinles, the lirst Gieek astronomer and geo^apher. 

•i'*# Pytliagoras, foniMlio- of tlie P^'thagorcan philosophy in Greece, liowe 
47 1 Aii.M'reon, tin* Greek lyiu* poet t'nwheSy jiddison^ Moore. 

•lot] .l^sehvhiK. till- llist Greek I lao 1C poet. Potter. 
d.lo Pindar, tlie Gree^ l\rie po<*1 //«.'■•/ 

4i:i Herodotus, ol‘ Gieeee. tlie first writei of profane hiaiory. LitUebury. 

407 vXrislophaner, the Greek eomie poet, tl il'hite 
Euripides, the G i(M‘l\ t i:igi<‘ p<.e1 IPiUfdhuH. 
lOt) Sojdioeles, ditto. J'ninhhu, t*oth t 
Gonrueius, the f 'I jjiicso {dii#»H( pliei, li 
■JOO Socrates, the founder of moral philosopliy in Greece. 

^101 Thueythdes. the Greek hi^toliall Sriiltn^ Hobbes. 

•hll Hippocrates, tlie Greek phyMciaii Clifton. 

Di’inoeiMtns, lli(' Greek pliilosophci . [Fielding. 

‘lo!) .Xeiiojdion, tlie Gieek philosopher and historian. Smithj Spclmanf Ashley, 
Plato, till' Gieel^ plulosopher, and disciple of Socrates. Sydenham. 

Isocrates, the Gieek orator. Hhiisdale. 

.S:l‘2 Aristotle, the Greeli pliilosoplier, and disciple of Plato. Ifohhes. 

IlUl Deiiiosllicnes, Iho AtJieiiiaii < rator, jioisoned him.sclf. hdand, Francis. 

‘.iHS Theophrastus, tin* Greek pliiiosophcir, and scholar of Aristotle. Budget. 

:LVr> Theoeritu.s, tin* first Greek ]>astora.l poet, fl. Fawkes. 
ii77 Euclid, of Alexandria, iti E{»)pt,tlic iiialhematician, fl. R. Simpsorh 
Ji70 E]»icurus, founder of the Epicurnau philosophy in Greece. Dighy. 
ytil Xeiio, founder of the stnie philosophy in ditto* 

241 Calhniiidius, the llreek elegiac pot ! 

Arclinuedes. the CJreek geoiiietni*hiii 
Plautus, the lloinaii <-oniic poet Thornton ^ 
l.'dl 'Pcrence, id’ Gnrthaor. tin* l.(arni comic poet. Colnuin. 
l.Vi Djogeiies, of IJahyhui, I he fotoic philosopher. 

P24 l’olvlmi.«, of Greet e, the Greek and Roman historian. Hampton. 
r»! Ell, ret Ills, I he llomau poet. Creech 

44 .fuliu.i (\vsiii, the Roman historian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 

Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the universal historian, fl. Booth. 

Vitruviii,', Hu lloiiiuu arcliilr<4, II. • 

4:{ Giccro, llu‘ Roman oiator and philo.sophcr, put to death. Guthrie, Melmoth. 

( .'oriicliiM Nepos, the Pvoiiian biographer, fl. Rowe. 

:il Sallu*-!!, tlie Roiiiaij historian. Gordon, Rose. 

DMiiysiMs of Halicarn.issiis, the Roman historian, fl. Spciman. 

J|i Virgil, the Ronin 11 epic poet. Drydtn, Pitt, Warton. • 

If Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, Roman poets. Grainger, Dart. 

S Horace, the RoTrian lyric and satiric poet. Francis. 

A. C. 

17 Eivy, the Roman historiiiii. Ray. 
l!» Oviil, the Roman elegiac poet. GurtL 
20 (Jelsns, the Roninii philosopher and physician, fl. Grieve 
Strabo, the'Gri‘ck geograjiher. 
tUl Pluednis, the Roman iabulist. Smart. 

45 Paterculus, the Roman historian, fl, H'ewtombe. 

Persius, the Roman satiric noot. Brewstfr. 

04 Quintus Curtius, a Roman historian of AleAohdec.J|i.Great, fl. Digby, 
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64 Seneca, of Spain, the philosopher a]],d tragic poet, put to death. VEstrange. 

65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rowe. 

69 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural historian. Holland. 

93 Josephus, the Jewish historian. H'kfjton. 

94 Epictetus, the Greek stoic philosopher, fl. Mrs. Carter. 

9.5 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate Guthrie. 

96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis 

Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman iustoriah, fl. i 

99 Tacitus, the Roman historian Gordoti. Murphy 
104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poel. Hay. 

Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet. 

116 Pliny the younger, historical letters. Melnioth, Orrery. 

117 Suetonius, the Roman historian. Hughes. 

119 Plutarch^of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, iMngl^yme. 

128 Juvenal, the Roman satiric poet. Dryden, Gifford. 

140 Ptolemy, the Egypian geographer, mathematician, and astronomer, fl. 

150 Justin, the Roman historian, n Turtthtd. 

J61 Arrian, the Roman historian and philosopher, fl. Rooke. 

1(>7 Justin, of Samaria, the oldest Christian author ailcr the apostles. 

180 Lucian, the Roman philologcr Dim.sdate.^l)rydenf Franklin. 

Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philosopher. Collier^ Elphinstone^ 
193 Galon, the Greek philosopher and A^l^ysician 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fl. 

229 Dion Cassius, of Greece, the Roman historian^ fl 
254 Origen, a Christian father of Alexandria. 

lierodian, of Alexandria, the Roman historian, fl. Hart. 

2.58 Cyprian, of Carthage, suffered martyrdom. Marshall. 

273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith. 

320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 

336 Arius, a priest of Alexandria, founder of the sect of Arians. 

342 Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian and chronologer. Hanmer. 

379 Bazil, bishop of Ca'saria. 

;)89 Gregory Nazianzen, bishop of Constantinople 
397 Ambrose, bishop of Milan. • 

415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian 
428 Eutropius, the Roman historian. 

524 Boethius, the Roman poet, and Platomc philosopher. Bellamy^ Preston. 

529 Procopius, of Cmsarea, the Roman historian. Holcrofl. ^ 

Hero ends the illustrious list of ancient, or, as they are styled, Classic authors, for 
whom mankind are iiidebted to Greece and Rome, those two great theatres of hu- 
man glory ; but it will ever be regretted, that a small part oidy of their writings 
have come to our hands. Thes was owing to the barbarous policy of those fierce, 
illiterate pagans, who, in the flflh century, subverted the Roman cmjiire, and in 
which practices they were joinetl soon after by the Saracens, or followers of Ma- 
homet. Constantinople alone had escaped the ravages of the Barbarians : and 
to the few literati who sheltered themselves within its walls, is chiefly owing 
the preservation of. those valuable remains of antiquity. To learning, civility, 
and refinement, suo^eded worse than Gothic ignorance — the superstition and 
buffoonery of the dwoh of Rome : Europe therefore produces few names worthy 
of record during the Space of a thousand years *, a period which historians, with 
great propriety, denominate the dark or Gothic ages. 

The invention of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the sixteenth 
century, from which^ memorable sra a race, of men have sprung up in a new 
soil, France, Germany, and Britain ; who, if they do not exceed, at least equal, 
the greatest geniuses of antiquity. 

735 Bede, a priest of Northumberland ; History of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 

901 King Alwod ; history, philosophy, and poetry. 

1259 Matthew Paris, inoiw of St. Alban’s; History of England. 

1292 Roger Bacon, Somersetshire ; natural philosophy. 

1308 John Fordun, a priest of Mearhs-sbire ; History of Scotland. 

1400 GoofSty Chaucer, London ; the father of English poetry. 

1402 John Gower, Wales ; the poet. 

1535 Sir Thmm More, London ; history, politics, divinity. 

* London; lives and antiquities. 

>■ , liti' nsjnei in l<4ll#i4e tboie wbo.|iav« given the bout ISnglieh tranilationi. 
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15()8 Roger Ascham, Yorkshire ; philology jyid polite literature. 

1572 Rev, John Knox, the Scotch reformer; history of the Church of Scotland. 
1582 George Ruchanan, Dumhartonshire ; Jiistory of Scotland, Psalms of David, po- 
lities, &,C. 0 

1508 Edmund Speflser, London ; Fsiry Queen, and other poems. 

— 25 Beaumont and Fletcher ; 53 dramatic pieces. 

1()U> William Shakspoare, Stratfordj 42 tragedies and comedies. 

]<122 John Napier, ^f Marcheston, Scotland ; discoverer of logarithms. 

]()23 William Camden, l^ondon ; history and ^liquitics. 

J()2() X^ord Chancellor Bacon, London ; natural philosophy, literature in general. 
ir»34 Ijord Chief Justice Goko, Norfolk ; laws of England. 

]<>38 Ben Joiison, J.j(]{^don ; 53 dramatic jiieces. 

Kid I Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk ; laws and antiquities. 

K)54 John Selden, Sussex l^ontiquitics and laws. ^ 

1(157 Dr. William Harvey, Kent ; discovered tho gireulatiori of the blood 
K)(i7 Abraham Cowley, London : miscellaneous poetry. 

Ki74 John Milton, London ; Paradise Lost, Regained, and various other pieces in 
verse and prose. 

Hyde, earl of Clarendon, Wiltshire ; History of the Civil Wars in England. 
1075 James Gregory, Acrdeen ; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 

K)77 Reverend Dr. Isaac ‘Barrow, J.<ondon ; natural philosophy, mathematics, and ser* 
moiis. • • 

J080 Samuel Butler, Worcestershire ; Hudibras, a burlesque poem. 

1085 Thomas Otway, London ; tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 

1087 Edmund Waller, Bucks; poems, speeches, letters, &c. 

1088 Dr. Ralph Cudworth, Somersetshire ; Intellectual System. 

K)8J1 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorsetshire; History of Physic. 

101)0 Nathaniel liCe, London ; J1 tragedies. 

Robert Barclay, Erie ; Apology for the Quakers. 

1001 Hon Robert Boyle ; natural and experimental philosophj^ and theology. 

Sir George M'Kenzio, Dundee ; Antiquities and Laws of Scotland. 

1004 John Tillotson, archbishop of Canterbury, Halifax; 254 sermons. 

1007 Sir William Temple, London ; politics and polite literature. 

1701 John Drydon, Northamptonshire ; 27 tragedirvi and comedies, satiric poems, 
Virgil. 

1704 John Locke, Somersetshire ; philosophy, government, and theology. 

1705 John Ray, Essex ; botany, natural pWosophy, and divinity. 

1707 George Farqiihar, Londonderry; eight coinedifss. 

1713 Ant. Ash. Cowper, earl of Shaftesbury ; Characteristics. 

1714 Gilbert Burnet, Jidinbur^h, bishop of Salisbury ; history, biography, divinity. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe ; Devonshire ; 7 tragedies, translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia. 

171!) Rev. John Flamstead, Derbyshire; mathcmafics and astronomy. 

Joseph Addison, Wiltshire ; Spectator, Guardian, poems, polities * 

Dr. John Kcil, Edinburgh ; mathomatics and astronomy. 

1721 Matthew Prior, London ; poems and politics. 

1724 William Wollaston, Staffordshire ; Religion of Nature delineated. 

1727 Sir Isaac Newton, Lincolnshire ; mathematics, geometry, astronomy, optics. 

172!) Reverend Dr. Samuel Clarke, Norfolk; mathematics, ^vinity, &c. 

Sir Richard Steele, Dublin , four comedies, papers in Tatler, &c. 

William Congreve, Staffordshire ; 7 dramatic pieces. 

1732 John Gay, Exeter ; poems, fables, and II dramatic pieces. 

1734 Dr. John Arbuthiiot, Mearns-shire ; medicine, coins, politics. 

1742 Dr. Edmund Halley ; natural philosophy, astronomy, navigation. 

Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkshire; classical learning, criticism. 

1744 Alexander Pope, London ; poems, letters, translation of Homer. 

1745 Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin ; poems, politics, and letters. 

1745 Colin M'Laurin, Argyleshire ; Algebra, View of Newton’s Philosophy. 

1748 James I'homson, Roxburghshire ; Seasons, and other poems, five tragedies. 

Reverend Dr. Isaac Walls, Southampton ; logic, philosophy, psalms, hymns, 
sermons, &c. 

Dr. Francis Ilulcheson, Airshire ; System of Moral Philosophy. 

1750 Rev. Dr. Conyers, Middleton, Yorkshire; life of Cicero, &c. 

Andrew Baxter, Old Aberdeen ; metaphysics and natural philosophjr. , 

1751 Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, Surrey ; piulosophy, metaphysics, and pth 

litics. • 
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1751 Dr. Alf*xand*jr Monro, Kdmbiircrli , viiatoiTiy of Iho ITuinaii Body. 

J7o4 Dr. (licliard Moad, Lomion . oti poisons, plaguo, siriali-pox, medicine, pre- 
cepts. 

Henry Fielding, Somersetshire ; To*! Jones, Joseph Andrews, &.c. 

1757 C>ollc*y Cibl)er, Jiondon ; Ji."! tr:i<^odies and cfriiedies • * 

J758 Jovathan Edwfirtls ; llioolo^y, jiielaphj'sies. 

170J Thomas Sherlock, hisJxip of I^ondon ; <>!) sejinons, Ac. 

Benjamin Jloadley, bishop of Winchester; .sermons and contfoversy. 

Sauiiicl Richardson. liondon; (i{andisuji, Clarissa, Fai^'ela. 

Reverend Dr. .lolin LclauJ, Jiaucashirc ; Answer to JJeistical Writers. 

17C5 Reverend Dr. Fidwnrd Yr.untir ; Ni»rht Thou^rlits and tf-ther poems, three trage- 
dies. ^ 

Robert Simpson, (il!i!'L''o\v . Coiiic Seciions, Kuchd, Apollonius. 

1708 Revcrcnil Lawrence Slerue , Sermons, Seiiliinentamourney, Tristram Shandy. 
3701) Robert Smith, Lincolnshire ;«Jiarinonics and optics. 

1770 Reverend Dr. Jortin ; Life ol‘ Erasmus, Ecclesiastical History, and scrnions. 

Dr. Mark Akonside, Newcastle upon Tyne; poems. 

Dr. Tobias Smollel, Dninharttnisbirc ; History of England, novels, transla- 
tions. 

TIumias Chatterton , poetry • * 

1771 Thomas Gray, Professor of Modtjrn History, C/arnbridge , poems. 

J77d Philip Dormer Btanhope, earl of Gtifsterlield ; letters. 

George Jjord J^yttcltun, Wtircestcrsliirc ; History of England. 

1774 Oliver Goldsmilli ; pobms, essays, and other p^’cees. 

Zachary Pearce, hishop of Rochester : Annotations on tlie New Testament, 
&c. ' 

1775 Dr. John Hawkesworlh , essays 

Joseph U'arren ; politics — killed at Bunker's Hill, June 17 
1770 David Hurne, Merse ; Hi.story of England, and essays. 

James Ferguson, Aherdcenshire ; Astronomy. 

CtifliDallarfcr Co/den, New York ; History of the Five Nations. 

1777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall ; jdays. 

1771) David Garrick, Hereford ; plays, Ac. 

William Warburtoii, bishoj^of CHoiicester ; Diviiio Legation of Moses, and va- 
rious other works 

Sir William BluckstoiK;, Jiid^e of the e.mirt of Common Picas, Loudon ; Com- 
mentaries on the laws of England. 

1780 Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkskire ; philosophy and medicine 

James Harris , Hermes, Philological Inquiries, and Philosophical Arrangements 
Thomas Ilutchinsov ; IJistory of Massachusetts. 

1782 Thomas Newton, bishop of Bristol, Litchfield ; Discourses on the I'rophecics, 

and other works * 

* Sir Jolm Pringle, Bart. Ro.\bur^lisliire ; Diseases of the Army. 

Henry Home, Lord Knimes. Scotland , Elements of Criticism, Sketches of the 
History of Man 

1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanarkshire; anatomy. 

Dr. Benjamin Kennicntt ; Hebrew Version of the .Bible, theological tracts. 
James Massachusetts ; politics. 

1784 Dr. Thomas Morell ; Editor (d* Ainsworth’s Dictionary, Hedoricus’s Lexicon, 

and some Greek tragedies. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, Litchfield ; English Dictionary, biography, essays, poeti^. 
Died Dcceihlier 13, aged 71. 

1785 William Wlntehead, Poet Laorcat ; poems and plays. Died April 14. 
Reverend Richard Burn, LL D. author of the Justice of ^\‘ace, Ecclesiastical 

Laws, Died Nov. 20. 

Richard 4l;loVer, Esq. ; Leonidas, Medea, &c. Died Nov. 25. 

1786 Jonas llan|tMty, Esq. ; travels, miscellanies. Died Sopt. 5, aged 74. 

1767 Dr. Robert l&owlh, bishop of London ; criticism, divinity, grammar. Died 
Nov. 3. 

Soainc Esq. ; Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion, and other 

pieces. Imd Dec. 18. 

1788 James Stuart, Esq. ; celebrated by the name of Athenian Stuart.” Died Feb. I . 
, Thon\ji!> Gainsborough, Esq. ;. the celebrated painter. Died Aug. 2. 

1788 Thomas Sheridan, Esq. ; English Dictionary, works on education, elocution, A.c 
j Died Aug. 14, • 
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17^^8 WilJi.'iMi Julius Mickle, Esq.; translator of Ihc Lusiad. Died Oct. 25, 

1780 Dr. William (killtm; Practice of Pli 3 fsic, Materia Modiea, &c. Died Fel). 5. 
J700 lienjanitH Fnnililin, Esq. (Jostoii, New En/nrland ; electricity, natural pliilosopJiy, 
miscellanies. Died A]>ril 17. 

llev. Thomaj^ Wartoii^E. D. Poet JjrAreat ; History of English Poetry, poems. 
Died April 21. • 

Dr. Adam Smitli. Scotland , Mfiral Sentiments, Inquiry into the Wealth of Na- 
tions. ^ • 

John Howard, Esij MiddlesojL ; account of Prisons and Lazarettos, Sic. 

William Jjiniio!,fa^y New Jersey; poetrf. 

171)1 Rev. Dr. Richard Price, (ilamor^anshiie *, on Morals, Providence, Civil Tiiheity, 
Annuities, UeversiTmavy Payments, Seimoiis, iVc. Died Feh. ID, ajred (W. 

Dr. Tlionias Rl#r-kloek, Amiandale ; poems, (consolations from natural and re- 
vealed Rclijyion. Died July, a^ed "JO. 

Fniiir/.s- I la f lit iM. '‘•till ; niw, poetry. • 

171)2 Sir Joshua l{eynolds. Devonshire ; Presidenf of the Royal Ac!j,demy of PainU 
in^r ; I lisfMuirses on I’aintin^ delivered heforc the Aeadcmy. Died Feb. 2J, 
a^(‘d (W. 

John SmeatoM, Ymkshire , Civil Pmoiiicer ; Mechanics, Edyslone Lighthouse, 
Ram.s^ate Harli*mr, and other public W4nks of utility, 

1793 Rev Dr. William lloliert.son, Piiiicipal of theUnivorsitv of Edinbuifrli, aiidllis- 
lorio<rra|»hcr to liis Majesty for Seotlgiid , History of Scolhind, of the Reiirn 
of (Hilaries V., J I i^tory <»f America, and Historical Disipiisition concerning In- 
dia Died June 1 1, aged 72. • 

John llnnler, Esq yuroeon^!l\truordinary to the King, and Surveyor General 
to the Army ; Anatomy DieclAng I(> 

John lianrock ; politie.s * 

Jloiii r Slirrma/t ; jiolitics 

171M Edward (Lldion, Esq. History of the Roman Empire, *,Src. Died Jan IG 
James llniee, Esq. of* Kimiaird; Travels into Abyssinia. 

John It ilhi rajioon ; theology, politics. 

171)5 l)i. AlcMinder (i(‘rard ; Essay on Taste, sermons. Died Feb. 22. 

Sir William Jonoh, mie. of the Judges of India, and president of the Asiatic So- 
<iety ; several law 'fracls, tianslatiori of iKa;us, and of the Moallakat, or Se- 
ven Arahiiin jmems, and iiiany valuable papers in the Asiatic Researches. 

I^zra ISlili'.s ; theology. 

171IG Da rill Uifli'iihou.'if ,* astronomy 
Robert Ihiins, the, Scottish Poet. 

1797 Edmund Rurke ; jiolitics, jihilology, &c. 

Horace Wal|><)le ; iriiseellaneous writer. 

1798 Jvn niij lii lhtiafi : bistory, biography. 

Thomas Pennant ; natunilist, topographer. • 

1791) (uor^r lya.shin^ton^ President of the U. States, died Dec. 14. 

Fat rich, lli niif: jiolilies 
IBGO Hugh Rlair ; divinity and morals. 

William (k)wper; poet. 

1803 Sanim f Jltlaiiin ; jiolitics, died Oct. 2. 

1804 JilcrMiiJrr Jlnmillon ; jiulitics. 

1805 Dr. W. Paley ; theology, moral philosophy. 

180(; Hubert Morris ; Gnance. 

Henry Kirke Wliilo ; poetry. 

W il ham Pit t ; statesman . 

Cliarles James Fox ; statesman and historian. 

1807 Oliver EH.sicorlh, Chief Justice of tho United States. * 

1808 John Dirhnmm ; Fanner's Letters. 

Fishrr jhnes : jiohtics. 

Richard^Hiird, Risliop of Worcester ; theology, criticism 
Thomas Rcddocs, M. D. ; medicine. 

John Home ; tragedies. 

1809 Sir George Raker ; medicine. 

1810 Henry Caveiuhsli ; natural philosophy. 

Charh's D. Jirown ; novels. 

1811 Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore ; poems, Reliques of ancient English poetry , 

Richard Cumberland ; poems, plays, &c. ^ 

Nevil Maskelyne, D D ; astronomy. ^ 
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1812 John Horne -Tooke ;'philolog[y, politics. ^ 

Joel Burhfw ; poetry. ‘ ' 

Joseph Dmnie ; eBsays. 

Roger Griswold; politics. 

Joseph S. Buckminster ; theology. 

1813 Thcophilus Parsons ; law. 

Benjamin Rush ; medicine. 

1814 Benjamin Count Rumford ; physicSj economy. 

1815 Samuel Whitbread ; politics. 

Rev. Claudius Buchanan ; Propi^ation of Christianity 1/n the East 
» Richard A! sop ; poetry, translatinns. 

Benjamin S. Barton ; botany, medicine. 

’ James A. Bayard; politics. 

Robert Fulton ; mechanics. 

1816 Richard^Walson, Bishop of Landaff; chemistry, theblogy. 

John P. Curran ; law, politics. 

Adam Ferguson ; History of the Roman Republic, 

' Samuel Dexter ; law. 

Gouverneur Morris ; politics. 

1817 Richard L. Edgeworth ; education. 

Charles Burney : classics, criticism. 

Timothy Dwight ; theology, poetrvt travels. 

1818 Sir S. llomilly ; politics. * 

Warren Hat^tings, Est}. Governor General of India 

1819 James Watt ; physics. 

John Playfair ; mathematics, physics. 

Samuel S. Smith ; theology. 

1820 P. Cnlquhoun, Esq. ; police. 

Isaac Milner, D. D. ; theology, mathematics. 

Tliomas Brown, M. D. ; poetry, metaphysics. 

Henry Grattan ; politics. 

William Hayley, Es^. ; poetry, criticism. 

Benjamin West ; painting, President of the Royal Academy. 

1821 Rev. Vicesimus Knox, LI *^. ) essays. 

1822 The Marquis of Londonderry ; politics. 

James Gregory, M. D. ; medicine. 

T. F. Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta theology, criticism. 

William Herscliel ; astronomy. 

Edward D. Clarke, LL. D.^; travels. 

Ltivi Frishie ; moral philosophy. 

William Pinckney ; law, politics. 

1823 Robert R. Livingston ; politics. 

Thomas Lord Erskine ; law, poditics. 

Edward Jenner, M. D. ; vaccination. 

David Ricardo ; political economy. 

Matthew Baillie, M. D.'; medicine. 

William Lowndes ; politics. 

1824 George Lord Byron, died April 19 ; poems. 

Rev. C. MatuVin; V*tys, novels. 

1825 Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr ; classics, criticism. 

Dr. Rees ; theology, encyclopedia. 

Count Lacepede ; natural history. 

Robert G, Harper ; politics. 

1826 Thomas Jefferson^ President of the United States, died July 4th. 

John Adams, President of the United States, died July 4th. 

AT. B. By the DaUs is implied the Time when the above writers died ; hut 
when that Period l^ppens not to be known, the Age in which^hey flout ish~ 
ed is signified by fl. The names in Italics are Americans. 
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